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PREFACE  TO  THE  REVISED  EDITION. 


Ik  the  preparation  of  the  present  edition  the  work  has  been 
entirely  remodeUed.  The  chapters  which  treat  of  Astronomical 
Instruments,  Comets,  the  Fixed  Stars,  and  the  Tides,  and  the 
portion  of  the  chapter  on  the  Son,  that  treats  of  the  Sun's 
Spots  and  Physical  Constitution,  and  the  Zodiacal  Light,  have 
been  wholly,  or  mostly,  rewritten.  Several  changes  of  plan 
and  arrangement  have  been  made  with  the  view  of  facilitating 
study  and  class  instruction.  The  more  difficult  inyestigations 
of  astronomical  formuke,  occurring  in  the  text  of  the  former 
editions,  have  been  transferred  to  the  Appendix.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  text  has  been  enlarged  by  giving  a  more  extended  de- 
scription of  astronomical  facts  and  appearances,  and  a  more  com- 
plete discussion  of  physical  phenomena,  including  a  detail  of 
the  imp<Mrtant  results  of  recent  investigations  concerning  the 
physical  constitution  of  the  different  classes  of  heavenly  bodies, 
and  a  succinct  exposition  of  the  physical  theories  that  have  been 
generally  received,  or  explain  the  phenomena  most  satisfactorily. 
Such  theoretical  discussions  are  kept  distinct  from  the  universally 
recognized  truths  of  the  science.  The  results  of  the  author's 
own  investigations  on  the  physical  constitution  and  phenomena 
of  Comets,  and  on  the  physical  constitution  of  the  Sun,  and 
the  origin  of  the  Sun's  Spots,  are  briefly  given  in  the  same  con- 
nection. New  theoretical  views  are  offered,  in  a  note  in  the 
Appendix,  on  the  possible  development  of  sidereal  systems  from 
primorfial  nebulous  masses ;  under  the  operation  of  recognized 
material  forces,  originated  and  sustained  by  the  Creator,  which 
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unceasinglj  execute  His  will.  Some  prominence  is  given  to  the 
author's  theory  of  the  variable  intensity  of  the  repulsive  force  of 
the  Sun,  acting  on  different  portions  of  cometic  matter,  as  the 
operative  cause  of  the  lateral  dispersion  of  the  nebulous  matter 
that  makes  up  the  train  of  a  comet.  This  is  believed  to  have 
been  substantiated  by  a  detailed  discussion  and  comparison  with 
observations ;  and  as  recent  afitronomical  treatises,  published  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe,  have  advocated  it  without  making 
mention  of  its  previous  publication  and  mathematical  discussion, 
it  is  but  just  and  proper  that  it  should  be  distinctly  set  forth  in 
the  present  work. . 

The  Astronomical  Problems  in  Part  III.  remain  substantially 
the  same  as  in  the  last  edition.  The  table  of  Latitudes  and 
Longitudes  of  Places,  the  tables  of  the  Planetary  Elements,  and 
the  table  of  the  Mean  Places  of  Fixed  Stars,  have  been  replaced 
by  others  that  are  more  accurate  and  more  extended.  The  tables 
of  the  Sun's  and  Moon's  Epochs  have  been  extended  to  1884. 
Many  new  illustrative  figures,  and  several  plates  of  telescopic 
appearances,  have  been  added. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  special  improvements  intro- 
duced consists  in  the  adoption  of  the  new  and  more  accurate 
determination  of  the  Sun's  parallax,  and  mean  distance  from 
the  earth.  This  is  now  generally  adopted,  as  one  evidence  of 
which  may  be  mentioned  its  introduction  into  the  computations 
of  the  English  Nautical  Almanac  for  1870.  It  brings  with  it 
a  more  accurate  determination  of  the  distances  of  all  the  planets 
from  the  Sun,  and  of  the  satellites  from  their  primaries,  and  the 
dimensions  and  densities  of  the  planets.  The  present  is  the  first 
American  treatise  in  which  tliis  important  advance  in  exact 
aBtronomical  science  has  been  incorporated. 

Another  improvement  is  the  insertion  of  a  brief  description 
of  the  methods  used  in  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  in  deter- 
mining from  astronomical  observations  the  latitude  and  longitude 
of  a  place.      These  may  be  characterized  as  the  American 
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methodB,  as  they  were  devised  and  perfected  by  American  as- 
tronomers  and  engineers;  and  are  superior  to  all  others  that 
have  yet  been  tried. 

Without  fiirther  specification  of  alterations  and  supposed 
improvements,  it  is  hoped  that  the  work  will  be  found,  in 
all  its  features,  a  true  exposition,  within  the  limits  necessarily 
prescribed,  of  the  present  condition  of  the  sublime  science  of 
Astronomy;  from  both  the  theoretical  and  practical  point  of 
view. 

A  large  number  of  astronomical  treatises  and  scientific  peri- 
odicals have  been  consulted.  Professor  Chauvenet's  admirable 
work  on  Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy,  should  be  particu- 
larly mentioned  as  having  been  especially  consulted  in  prepar- 
ing the  chapter  on  Instruments.  In  the  mention  of  new  dis- 
coveries and  theoretical  views,  as  well  as  of  the  signal  advances 
which  modem  Astronomy  has  made,  the  name  of  the  discoverer, 
or  author,  is  generally  given.  The  history  of  Astronomy  can- 
not properly  be  wholly  omitted  frt)m  a  text-book  on  the  science, 
although  it  may  be  simpler  to  present  the  science  as  a  body  of 
admitted  truths,  without  making  mention  of  their  discovery. 
The  author  takes  occasion  here  to  acknowledge  his  obligations 
to  Professor  0.  S.  Lyman,  of  Yale  College,  for  important  advice, 
and  valuable  assistance  frequently  rendered. 
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SPHERIOAL    ASTRONOMY. 


CHAPTER  I. 


DraiNITIONS  AND  PUNDAMBNTAL  CONCEPTIONS;    GkNBBAL 

Phenomena  of  the  Heavens. 

1.  The  SDn,  mooD,  and  stars — the  lumiDous  bodies  dissemi- 
nated through  the  heavena,  or  indefinite  space  surrounding  the 
earth — ^are  called  Heavenly  Bodies.  The  heavenly  bodies,  consi- 
dered collectively,  are  of^n  termed  the  Heavens,  The  science 
which  treats  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  called  Astronomy.  It  is 
divided  into  Theoreticcd  and  Practical  Astronomy.  Theoretical 
Astronomy  is  divided  into  Spherical  and  Physical  Astronomy. 

9.  Spherical  Astronomy  treats  of  the  positions,  motions,  and 
distances  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  and  of  their  appearance,  mag- 
nitude, form,  and  structure.  It  comprises  the  theory  of  the 
methods  of  observation  and  calculation  by  which  the  positions, 
motions,  etc.,  of  the  heavenly  bodies  have  been  determined ;  and 
the  whole  body  of  exact  knowledge  thus  acquired,  which  is  often 
termed  Descriptive  Astronomy. 

Physical  Astronomy  investigates  the  general  physical  cause  of 
the  motions  and  constitution  of  the  bodies  of  the  material  uni- 
verse, and  deduces  from  this  general  cause,  called  the  force  of 
unwersal  graviUxtion^  all  the  details  of  the  celestial  mechanism. 

Practical  Astronomy  treats  of  astronomical  instruments,,  and 
astronomical  observation ;  practical  determinations,  as  of  the 
latitude  or  lon^tude  of  a  place,  from  instrumental  observatioa ; 
and  the  solution  of  astronomical  problems  with  the  aid  of 
tables. 


2  FUNDAMENTAL  OONCEFTIONS. 

3.  Form  of  the  Earth.  We  learn  from  the  following  cir- 
cumstances that  the  .earth  is  a  body  of  a  globular  form,  insulated 
in  space. 

(1.)  When  a  vessel  is  receding  from  the  land,  an  observer, 
from  a  point  on  the  coast,  first  loses  si^ht  of  the  hull,  then  of 
the  lower  parts  of  the  sails,  and  lastly  ot  the  topsails.  It  will  be 
readily  perceived,  on  glancing  at  Fig.  1,  that  no  part  of  the  earth 
could  oecome  interposed  between  the  hull,  and  then  the  lower  por- 
tions of  the  sails  of  a  distant  vessel,  and  the  eye  of  the  observer, 
if  the  sea  were  really  what  it  appears  to  be,  an  indefinitely 
extended  plane ;  also  that  if  the  earth  be  round,  a  receding  ship 
should  disappear  in  the  manner  it  is  actually  observed  to  do,  as 
the  hull,  mainsail,  and  topsails  pass  in  succession  below  the  line 
of  sight  tangent  to  the  surface  of  the  sea.  If  the  observer  take 
a  more  elevated  position  the  ship  should  begin  to  sink  out  of 
sight  at  a  greater  distance,  because  the  line  of  sight  will  touch 
the  sea  at  a  more  distant  point 


(2.)  At  sea  the  visible  hxmzon^  or  the  line  bounding  the  visible 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  is  everywhere  a  circle,  of  a  greater 
or  less  extent  according  to  the  altitude  of  the  point  of  observa- 
tion, and  is  on  all  sides  equally  depressed.  To  illustrate  this 
proof,  let  BOA  (Fig.  2)  represent  a  portion  of  the  earth's  sur- 


'•——.. — - 


Ra  2. 


£use  supposed  to  be  spherical,  P  the  position  of  the  eye  of  the 
observer,  and  DPC  a  oorizontal  line.    If  we  conceive  lines,  such 
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as  PA  and  PB,  to  be  drawn  through  the  point  of  observation  P, 
tangent  to  the  earth  in  every  direction,  it  is  plain  that  these  lines 
will  all  touch  the  earth  at  the  same  distance  from  the  observer, 
and  therefore  that  the  line  AGB,  conceived  to  be  traced  through 
all  the  points  of  contact,  A,  B,  etc.,  which  would  be  the  visible 
horizon,  is  a  circle.  It  is  also  manifest  that  the  angles  of  depres- 
sion CPA,  DPB,  etc.,  of  the  horizon  in  diflFerent  directions,  will 
be  equal;  and  that  a  greater  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  will 
be  seen,  and  thus  that  the  horizon  will  increase  in  extent,  in 
proportion  as  the  altitude  of  the  point  of  observation,  P, 
increases. 

(3.)  Navigators,  as  it  is  well  known,  have  sailed  entirely 
around  the  earth. 

These  facts  prove  the  surface  of  the  sea  to  be  convex,  and 
the  surface  of  the  land  conforms  very  nearly  to  that  of  the  sea ; 
for  the  elevations  of  the  highest  mountains  bear  an  exceedingly 
small  proportion  to  the  dimensions  of  the  whole  earth. 

4.  Tisible  and  Invisible  Portions  of  tlie  Heavens.  If 
an  indefinite  number  of  lines,  PA,  PB,  etc.,  be  conceived  to  be 
drawn  through  the  point  of  observation  P,  (Fig.  2,)  touching  the 
earth  on  all  sidesj  a  conical  surface  will  be  formed,  having  its 
vertex  at  P,  and  extending  indefinitely  into  space.  All  heavenly 
bodies,  which  at  any  time  are  situated  below  this  surface,  have 
the  earth  interposed  between  them  and  the  eye  of  the  observer, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  seen.  All  bodies  that  are  above  this 
Bur&ce,  which  send  sufficient  light  to  the  eye,  are  visible.  That 
portion  of  the  heavens  which  is  above  this  surface,  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  solid  vault  or  canopy,  resting  upon  the  earth  at 
the  visible  horizon,  (see  Fig.  2 ;)  and  to  this  vault  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars  seem  to  be  attached.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark 
that  this  is  an  optical  illusion.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  8e(]^uel  that 
the  heavenly  bodies  are  distributed  through  space  at  vanous  dis- 
tances from  the  earth,  and  that  the  distances  of  all  of  them  are 
very  great  in  comparison  with  the  dimensions  of  the  earth. 

It  will  suffice,  in  the  conception  of  phenomena,  to  suppose  the 
eye  of  the  observer  to  be  near  the  earth's  surface,  and  that  the 
imaginary  conical  surface  above  mentioned,  which  separates  the 
visible  from  the  invisible  portion  of  the  heavens,  is  a  horizontal 
plane,  confounded  for  a  certain  distance  with  the  visible  part  of 
the  earth.  This  is  called  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  and  sometimes 
the  horizon  simply. 

ft.  Up  and  down^  at  any  place  on  the  earth's  surface,  are  from 
and  towards  the  surface ;  and  thus  at  different  places  have  every 
variety  of  absolute  direction  in*  space. 

••  The  Sky.  The  earth  is  surrounded  with  a  transparent 
gaseous  medium,  called  the  earOCs  atmosphere^  estimated  to  be 
some  fifty  miles  in  height;  throuj^h  which  all  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  seen.    The  atmosphere  is  not  perfectly  transparent, 
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but  shines  throughout  with  light  received  from  the  heavenlv 
bodies,  and  reflected  from  its  particles;  and  thus  forms  a  lumi- 
nous canopy  over  our  heads  oy  day  and  hj  night  This  is 
called  the  Sky.  It  appears  blue  because  this  is  the  color  of  the 
atmosphere;  that  is,  oecause  the  particles  of  the  atmosphere 
reflect  the  blue  rays  more  abundantly  than  any  other  color. 
By  day  the  portion  of  the  atmosphere  which  lies  above  the 
horizon  is  highly  illuminated  by  the  sun,  and  shines  with  so 
strong  a  light  as  to  efface  the  stars. 

7,  Dlnrnal  notion  of  the  HeaTons.  The  most  conspi- 
cuous of  the  celestial  phenomena,  is  a  continual  motion  common 
to  all  the  heavenly  bcxlies,  by  which  they  are  carried  around  the 
earth  in  regular  .succession.  The  daily  circulation  of  the  sun  and 
moon  about  the  earth  is  a  fact  recognised  by  all  persons.  If  the 
heavens  be  attentively  watched  on  any  clear  evening,  it  will 
soon  be  seen  that  the  stars  have  a  motion  precisely  similar  to 
that  of  the  sun  and  moon.  To  describe  tne  phenomenon  in 
detail,  as  witnessed  at  night: — if,  on  a  clear  night,  we  observe 
the  heavens,  we  shall  find  that  the  stars,  while  they  retain  the 
same  situations  with  respect  to  each  other,  undergo  a  continual 
change  of  position  with  respect  to  the  earth.  Some  will  be 
seen  to  ascend  from  a  quarter  called  the  East^  being  replaced 
by  others  that  come  into  view,  or  rise;  others,  to  descend  towards 
the  opposite  quarter,  the  West^  and  to  go  out  of  view,  or  set:  and 
if  our  observations  be  continued  throughout  the  nighty  with  the 
east  on  our  left,  and  the  west  on  our  rient,  the  stars  which  rise  in 
the  east  will  be  seen  to  move  in  parallefcircles,  entirely  across  the 
visible  heavens,  and  finally  to  set  in  the  west.  Each  star  will 
ascend  in  the  heavens  during  the  first  half  of  its  course,  and  de- 
scend during  the  remaining  half.  The  greatest  heights  of  the 
several  stars  will  be  different,  but  they  will  all  be  attained  towards 
that  part  of  the  heavens  which  lies  directly  in  front,  called  the 
ScnUh.  If  we  now  turn  our  backs  to  the  south,  and  direct  our 
attention  to  the  opposite  quarter,  the  Norths  new  phenomena  will 
present  themselves.  Some  stars  will  appear,  as  before,  ascending, 
reaching  their  greatest  heights,  and  descending ;  but  other  stars 
will  be  seen,  further  to  the  north,  that  never  set,  and  which  appear 
to  revolve  in  circles,  from  east  to  west^  about  a  certain  star  that 
seems  to  remain  stationary.  This  seemingly  stationary  star  is 
called  the  Pok  Star;  and  the  stars  which  revolve  about  it^  and 
never  set,  are  called  (Xreumpolar  Stars.  It  should  be  remarked, 
however,  that  the  pole  star,  when  accurately  observed  by  means 
of  instruments,  is  K>und  not  to  be  strictly  stationary,  but  to  de- 
scribe a  small  circle  about  a  poidt  at  a  little  distance  from  it  as  a 
fixed  centre.  This  point  is  called  the  North  Pole.  It  is,  in  reality, 
about  the  north  pole^  as  thus  defined,  and  not  the  pole  star,  that 
the  apparent  revolutions  of  the  stars  at  the  north  are  performed* 
At  the  corresponding  hours  of  Uie  following  night  the  aspect  of 
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the  heayens  will  be  the  same,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  stars 
retam  to  the  same  position  once  in  about  24  hours.  It  would 
seem,  then,  that  the  stars  all  appear  to  move  from  east  to  west, 
exactly  as  if  attached  to  the  concave  surface  of  a  hollow  sphere, 
which  rotates  in  this  direction  about  an  axis  passing  through  the 
station  of  the  observer  and  the  north  pole  of  the  heavens,  in  a 
space  of  time  nearly  equal  to  24  hours.  For  the  sake  of  simpli- 
city this  conception  is  generally  adopted.  This  motion,  common 
to  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  is  called  their  Diurnal  Motion,  It  is 
ascertained,  by  certain  accurate  methods  of  observation  and  com- 
putation, that  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  stars  is  strictly  uniform 
and  circular. 

8.  Rotating  Spliere  of  the  Heavens.  It  is  important  to 
observe,  that  the  conception  of  a  single  sphere  to  which  the  stars 
are  supposed  to  be  attached,  will  not  represent  their  diurnal 
motion,  <w  seen  from  every  part  of  the  earth's  surface^  unless  the 
sphere  be  supposed  to  be  of  such  vast  dimensions  that  the  earth 
is  comparatively  but  a  mere  point  at  its  centre. 

A  circle  cut  out  of  the  heavens  conceived  to  be  a  rotating 
sphere,  by  a  plane  passing  through  the  axis  of  rotation,  has  a  norui 
and  south  direction. 

9.  Fixed  Start  and  Planets.  The  greater  number  of  the 
stars  constantly  preserve  the  same  relative  positions,  and  are 
therefore  called  Fixed  Stars.  But  there  are  also  many  stars 
which  are  perpetually  changing  their  places  in  the  heavens. 
These  are  called  Planets^  or  wandering  stars.  Each  planet  has 
received  a  distinctive  name.  For  convenience  of  designation 
they  are  divided  into  the  two  classes  of  Planets,  and  Planetoids 
or  Minor  Planets.  The  former  class  comprises  the  planets 
Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune. 
The  first  five  of  these  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye;  but  Uranus 
and  Neptune,  and  the  planetoids,  cannot  be  seen  without  the  aid 
of  a  telescope ;  and  have  all  been  discovered  since  the  year  1780. 
Table  II.  (a),  p.  5,  &c.  contains  a  list  of  the  planetoids  at  present 
known,  with  tne  date  and  place  of  discovery  of  each,  and  the 
name  of  the  discoverer.  The  number  of  planetoids  hitherto 
discovered  is  ninety-one.  Every  year  adds  one  or  more  to  the 
list. 

10.  Distinctive  Pecnliariiies  of  Different  Planeu.  The 
planets  are  distinguishable  from  each  other,  either  by  a  difference 
of  aspect,  or  by  a  difference  of  apparent  motion  with  respect  to 
the  sun.  Venus  and  Jupiter  are  the  two  most  brilliant  planets. 
They  are  quite  similar  in  appearance,  but  their  apparent  motions 
with  respect  to  the  Sun  are  very  different.  Thus  Venus  never 
recedes  beyond  40^  or  50°  from  the  Sun,  while  Jupiter  is  seen  at 
every  variety  of  angular  distance  from  him.  Mars  is  known  by 
the  ruddy  color  of  his  light.    Saturn  has  a  pale,  dull  aspect. 

11*  Apparent  Motions  of  tiie  Planets.    The  apparent  mo- 
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tioQ  of  each  of  the  planets,  is  generally  directed  towards  the  east; 
but  they  are  occasionally  seen  moving  towards  the  west  As 
their  easterly  prevails  over  their  westerly  motion,  they  all,  in 
process  of  time,  accomplish  a  revolution  around  the  earth.  The 
periods  of  revolution  are  different  for  each  planet. 

19.  Apparent  Motions  of  the  Snn  and  Moon.  The  sun 
and  moon,  are  also  continually  changing  their  places  among 
the  fixed  stars.  From  repeated  observations  of  its  position 
among  the  stars,  it  is  found  that  the  moon  has  a  progressive 
circular  motion  in  the  heavens  from  luest  to  east,  and  completes  a 
revolution  around  the  earth  in  about  27  days. 

The  motion  of  the  sun,  is  also  constantly  progressive,  and 
directed  from  tvest  to  east.  This  will  appear  on  observing  for  a 
number  of  successive  evenings,  the  stars  which  first  become 
visible  in  that  part  of  the  heavens  where  the  sun  sets.  It  will 
be  found  that  the  stars,  which  in  the  first  instance  were  observed 
to  set  just  after  the  sun,  soon  cease  to  be  visible,  and  are  replaced 
by  others  that  were  seen  immediately  to  the  east  of  them ;  and 
that  these  in  their  turn,  give  place  to  others  situated  still  further 
to  the  east.  The  sun  must  then  be  continually  approaching  the 
stars  that  lie  on  the  eastern  side  of  him.  To  make  this  more 
evident,  let  us  suppose  that  the  small  circle  aon  (Fig.  8)  repre- 


Fig.  3. 

sents  a  section  of  the  earth  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  rotation 
of  the  imaginary  sphere  of  the  heavens,  (8,*)  conceived  to  pass 
through  the  earth's  centre ;  the  lai^ge  circle  H  Z  S  a  section  of 

*  Kumben  thm  indosed  in  a  poronthesiB  rerer  to  a  pfroyiooB  article. 
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the  heavens  perpendicular  to  the  same  line,  and  passing  through 
the  sun ;  ana  the  right  line  H  o  r  the  plane  of  the  horizon  at  the 
station  o.  The  direction  of  the  diurnal  motion  is  from  H  towards 
Z  and  S.  Suppose  that  an  hour  or  so  after  sunset  the  sun  is  at 
S,  and  that  the  star  r  is  seen  in  the  western  horizon ;  also  that 
the  stars  ^  u,  t;,  &c.,  are  so  distributed  that  the  distances  rt,  tu^  uvj 
&c,  are  each  equal  to  S  r.  Then,  at  the  end  of  two  or  three 
weeks,  an  hour  after  sunset  the  star  t  will  be  in  the  horizon ;  at 
the  end  of  another  interval  of  two  or  three  weeks  the  star  u  will 
be  in  the  same  situation  at  the  same  hour ;  at  the  end  of  another 
interval,  the  star  v,  &c.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  sun  must  at 
the  ends  of  these  successive  intervals  be  in  the  successive  posi- 
tions in  the  heavens,  r,  tj  u,  &c. ;  otherwise,  when  it  is  brought 
by  its  diurnal  motion  to  the  point  S,  below  the  horizon,  the 
stars  ^  u,  t;,  &c.,  could  not  be  successively  in  the  plane  of  the 
horizon  at  r.  Whence  it  appears  that  the  sun  has  a  motion  in 
the  heavens  in  the  direction  or  tuv^  opposite  to  that  of  the  di- 
urnal motion ;  that  is,  towards  tlie  east 

Another  proof  of  the  prograssive  motion  of  the  sun  among  the 
stars  from  west  to  east,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  same  stars 
rise  and  set  earlier  each  successive  night,  and  week,  and  month 
daring  the  year.  At  the  end  of  six  months  the  same  stars  rise 
and  set  12  hours  earlier;  which  shows  that  the  sun  accomplishes 
half  a  revolution  in  this  interval.  At  the  end  of  a  year,  or  of 
865  days,  the  stars  rise  and  set  again  at  the  same  hours,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  sun  completes  an  entire  revolution  in 
the  heavens  in  this  period  of  time. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  sun  does  not  advance  directly 
towards  the  east.  It  has  also  some  motion  from  south  to  north, 
and  north  to  south.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that 
the  sun  is  moving  towards  the  north  from  winter  to  summer,  and 
towards  the  south  from  summer  to  winter. 

When  the  place  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens  is  accurately  found 
from  day  to  oay  by  certain  methods  of  observation,  hereafter  to 
be  explained,  it  appears  that  his  path  is  an  exact  circle,  inclined 
about  23^  to  a  circle  running  due  east  and  west  (8). 

13.  The  Zodiac.  The  motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  pla- 
nets, are  for  the  most  part  confined  to  a  certain  zone,  of  about  18° 
in  breadth,  extending  around  the  heavens  obliquely  from  west 
to  east,  which  has  received  the  name  of  the  Zodiac. 

14*  Comets.  There  is  yet  another  class  of  bodies,  called 
Cbmds^  or  Jiairy  Stars,  that  have  a  motion  among  the  fixed 
*  stars.  They  appear  only  occasionally  in  the  heavens,  and 
continue  visible  only  for  a  few  weeks  or  months.  They 
shine  with  a  diffusive  nebulous  light,  and  are  commonly 
accompanied  by  a  fainter  divergent  stream  of  similar  light, 
called  a  iaiL 

The  motions  of  the  comets  are  not  restricted  to  the  zodiac. 
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These  bodies  are  seen  in  all  parts  of  the  heavens,  and  moving  in 
every  variety  of  direction. 

15.  Satellites.  By  iDspecting  the  planets  with  telescopes,  it 
has  been  discovered  toat  some  of  them  are  constantly  attended 
by  a  greater  or  less  number  of  small  stars,  whose  positions  are 
continually  varying.  These  attendant  stars  are  called  Saiellttea. 
The  planets  which  have  satellites  are  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus, 
and  Neptune.  The  satellites  are  sometimes  called  Secondary 
Planets;  the  planets  upon  which  they  attend  being  denominated 
Primary  Planets. 

16.  Tlie  Solar  System.  The  sun  and  moon,  the  planets, 
(including  the  earth,)  together  with  their  satellites,  and  the 
comets,  compose  the  Solar  System, 

From  the  consideration  of  the  apparent  motions  and  other 
pheuomena  of  the  solar  system,  several  theories  have  been  form- 
ed in  relation  to  the  arrangement  and  actual  motions  in  space  of 
the  bodies  that  compose  it.  The  theory,  or  system,  now  univer- 
sally received,  is,  in  its  most  prominent  features,  that  which  was 
taught  by  Copernicus  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  (hpemican  System.    It  is  as  follows : 

The  sun  occupies  a  fixed  centre,  about  which  the  planets  (in- 
cluding the  earth)  revolve  from  west  to  east,  in  planes  that  are 
but  slightly  inclined  to  each  other,  and  in  the  following  order: 
Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars,  the  Planetoids,  Jupiter,  Sa- 
turn, Uranus,  and  Neptune.  The  earth  rotates  from  west  to 
east,  about  an  axis  inchned  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit  about  66^^, 
and  which  remains  continually  parallel  to  itself  as  the  earth 
revolves  around  the  sun.  The  moon  revolves  from  west  to  east 
around  the  earth  as  a  centre ;  and  in  like  manner  the  satellites 
circulate  from  west  to  east  around  their  primaries.  Without  the 
solar  system,  and  at  immense  distances  m>m  it  are  the  fixed  stars. 

A  motion  in  space  from  loest  to  east,  is  a  motion  from  riffht  to 
l^  as  observed  irom  a  station  within  the  orbit  described,  and  on 
the  north  side  of  .its  plane.  To  obtain  a  clear  conception  of  the 
motions  of  the  planets,  the  reader  should  place  himself  in  ima- 
gination at  or  near  the  centfe  of  the  system,  and  on  the  north 
side  of  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit  within  which  the  planets 
may  all,  for  the  present,  be  conceived  to  revolve. 

17.  Symbols.  The  principal  planets,  and  the  sun  and  moon,* 
are  often  designated  by  the  following  conventional  characters  or 
symbols. 


The  Sun,    ....  0  Jupiter,     . 

Mercury,    .    .    .    .  tf  Saturn, 

Venus,       ....  9  Uranus,     . 

The  Earth,      ...  ©  Neptune, 

Mars, S  The  Moon, 


T 


IS.  laferior,  and  Superior  Piaaeti.    The  two  planets^ 
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Mercury  and  Venus,  whose  orbits  lie  within  the  earth's  orbit, 
are  called  Inferior  Planets.  The  others  are  called  Superior 
Planets.  The  terms  inferior  and  superior  as  here  used,  have 
merely  the  signification  of  lower  and  higher  in  place,  or  in  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  sun,  as  compared  with  toe  earth. 

19.  Vast  Distance  of  the  Fixed  Stan.  The  angular  dis- 
tance between  any  two  fixed  stars,  is  found  to  be  the  same  from 
whatever  point  of  the  earth's  surface  it  is  measured.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  diameter  of  the  earth  is  insensible,  when 
compared  with  the  distance  of  the  fixed  stars ;  and  that  with 
respect  to  the  region  of  space  which  separates  us  from  those 
boaies,  the  whole  earth  is  a  mere  point.  Moreover,  the  angular 
distance  between  any  two  fixed  stars,  is  the  same  at  whatever 
period  of  the  year  it  is  measured.  Hence,  if  the  earth  revolves 
around  the  sun,  its  entire  orbit  must  be  insensible  in  comparison 
with  the  distance  of  the  stars. 

90.  Explanation  of  tlie  Dinmal  Motion  of  tiie  Hea- 
Tent.  On  the  hypothesis  of  the  earth's  rotation,  the  diurnal 
motion  of  the  heavens  is  a  mere  illusion  occasioned  by  the  rota- 
tion of  the  earth.  To  explain  this,  suppose  the  axis  of  the  earth 
to  be  prolonged  till  it  intersects  the  heavens  considered  as  con- 
centric with  the  earth.  Conceive  a  great  circle  to  be  traced 
through  the  two  points  of  intersection,  and  the  point  directly 
overhead,  and  let  the  position  of  the  stars  be  referred  to  this 
circle.  It  will  be  readily  perceived  that  the  relative  motion  of 
this  circle  and  the  stars  will  be  the  same,  whether  the  circle 
rotates  with  the  earth  from  west  to  east^  or,  the  earth  being  sta- 
tionary, the  whole  heavens  rotate  about  the  same  axis  and  at  the 
same  rate  in  the  opposite  direction.  Now,  as  the  motion  of  the 
earth  is  perfectly  equable,  we  are  insensible  of  it,  and  therefore 
attribute  the  changes  in  the  situations  of  the  stars  with  respect 
to  the  earth  to  an  actual  motion  of  these  bodies.  It  follows, 
then,  that  we  must  cpnceive  the  heavens  to  rotate  as  above  men- 
tioned, since,  as  we  have  seen,  such  a  motion  would  give  rise  to 
the  same  changes  of  situation  as  the  supposed  rotation  of  the 
earth.  It  was  stated  (7)  that  the  sphere  of  the  heavens  appears 
to  rotate  about  a  line  passing  through  the  north  pole  ana  the 
station  of  the  observer ;  but,  as  the  radius  of  the  earth  is  insensi- 
ble in  comparison  with  the  distance  of  the  stars,  an  axis  passing 
through  the  centre  of  the  earth  will  apparently  pass  through 
the  station  of  the  observer,  wherever  this  may  be  upon  the  earth's 
earface. 

91.  Explanation  of  tiie  Snn't  apparent  Motion.  We 
in  like  manner  infer  that  the^  observed  motion  of  the  sun  in  the 
heavens  is  only  an  apparent  motion,  occasioned  by  the  orbital 
motion  of  the  earth.  Let  E,  E'  (Fig.  4)  represent  two  positions 
of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  EE'E"  about  the  sun  S.  When  the 
earth  is  at  E,  the  observer  will*  refer  the  sun  to  that  part  of  the 
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heavens  marked  s;  but  when  the  earth  is  arrived  at  E^  he  will 
refer  it  to  the  part  marked  s' ;  and  being  in  the  mean  time  in- 
sensible of  his  own  motion,  the  sun  will  appear  to  him  to  have 
described  in  the  heavens  the  arc  a  8\  just  the  same  as  if  it  had 


Fig.  4. 

actually  passed  over  the  arc  SS'  in  space,  and  the  earth  had, 
during  that  time,  remained  quiescent  at  E.  The  motion  of  the 
sun  from  s  towards  9^  will  be  from  west  to  east,  since  the  motion 
of  the  earth  from  E  towards  E^  is  in  this  direction.  Moreover, 
as  the  axis  of  the  earth  is  inclined  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit  under 
an  angle  of  66^°  (16),  the  plane  of  the  sun's  apparent  path, 
which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  earth's  orbit,  will  be  inclinea 
28^^  to  a  circle  perpendicular  to  the  earth's  axis,  or  to  a  circle 
directed  due  east  and  west 
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CHAPTER  n. 

Celestial  and  Tebbestrlil  Spheres. 

99.  Celfsstlal  §phere.  In  determiniDg  from  observation  the 
apparent  positions  and  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and,  in 
general,  in  all  investigations  that  have  relation  to  their  apparent 
positions  and  motions,  astronomers  conceive  all  these  bodies, 
whatever  may  be  their  actual  distance  from  the  earth,  to  be 
referred  to  a  spherical  surface  of  an  indefinitely  great  radius,  hav- 
ing the  station  of  the  observer,  or  what  comes  to  the  very  same 
thing,  the  centre  of  the  earth,  for  its  centre.  This  imaginary  spheri- 
cal surface  is  called  the  Sphere  of  the  Heavens^  or  the  Gelesiial  Sphere. 
It  is  important  to  observe,  that  by  reason  of  the  great  dimensions 
of  this  sphere,  if  two  lines  be  drawn  through  any  two  points  of 
the  earth,  and  parallel  to  each  other,  they  will,  when  indefinitely 
prolonged,  meet  it  sensibly  in  the  same  point ;  and  that,  if  two 
parallel  planes  be  |)assed  through  any  two  points  of  the  earth, 
they  will  intersect  it  sensibly  in  the  same  great  circle.  This 
amounts  to  saying  that  the  earthy  as  compared  to  this  sphere^  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  vfiere  point  at  its  centre. 

Not  only  is  the  size  of  the  earth  to  be  neglected  in  comparison 
with  the  celestial  sphere,  but  also  the  size  of  the  earth's  orbit. 
Thus  the  supposed  annual  motion  of  the  earth  around  the  sun, 
does  not  change  the  point  in  which  a  line  conceived  to  pass  from 
any  station  upon  the  earth  in  any  fixed  direction  into  space, 
pierces  the  sphere  of  the  heavens;  nor  the  circle  in  which  a 
plane  cuts  the  same  sphere. 

The  fixed  stars  are  so  remote  from  the  earth  that  observers, 
wherever  situated  upon  the  earth,  and  in  the  different  positions 
of  the  earth  in  its  oroit,  refer  them  to  the  same  points  of  the  celes- 
tial sphere,  (19.)  The  other  heavenly  bodies  ai'e  referred  by 
observers  at  different  stations  to  points  somewhat  different. 

l^flnltloiM.  For  the  purposes  of  observation  and  compu- 
tation, certain  imaginary  points,  lines,  and  circles,  appertaining 
to  the  celestial  sphere,  are  employed,  which  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  define  and  explain. 

(1.)  The  Vertical  Line^  at  any  place  on  the  earth's  surface,  is 
the  line  of  descent  of  a  falling  body,  or  the  position  assumed  by 
a  plumb-line  when  the  plummet  is  freely  suspended  and  at  rest. 

Every  plane  that  passes  through  the  vertical  line  is  called  a 
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Vertical  Plane.    Every  plane  that  is  perpendioular  to  the  vertical 
line,  is  called  a  Horuonkd  Plane. 

(2.)  The  Sensible  Horizon  of  a  place  on  the  earth's  sur&ce,  is 
the  circle  in  which  a  horizontal  plane  drawn  through  the  place, 
cuts  the  celestial  sphere.  As  its  plane  is  tangent  to  the  earth,  it 
separates  the  visible  firom  the  invisible  portion  of  the  heavens, 

(8.)  The  Batumal  Horizon  is  a  circle  parallel  to  the  former,  the 
plane  of  which  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  earth.  The  zone 
of  the  heavens  comprehended  between  the  sensible  and  rational 
horizon  is  imperceptible,  or  the  two  circles  appear  as  one  and  the 
same  at  the  distance  of  the  earth. 

(4.)  The  Zenith  of  a  place  is  the  point  in  which  the  vertical 
line  prolonged  upwards  pierces  the  celestial  sphere.  The  point 
in  which  the  vertical  line,  when  produced  downwards,  intersects 
the  celestial  sphere,  is  called  the  Nadir. 

The  zenith  and  nadir  are  the  geometrical  poles  of  the  horizon. 

(6.)  The  Axis  of  the  Heavens  is  an  imaginary  right  line  passing 
through  the  north  pole  (7)  and  the  centre  of  the  earth.  It  is 
the  line  about  which  the  apparent  rotation  of  the  heavens  is  per- 
formed. It  is,  also,  on  the  ny  pothesis  of  the  earth's  rotation,  the 
axis  of  rotation  of  the  earth  prolonged  on  to  the  heavens. 

(6.)  The  South  Pole  of  the  heavens  is  the  point  in  which  the 
axis  of  the  heavens  meets  the  southern  part  of  the  celestial 
sphere. 


To  illustrate  the  preceding  definitions,  let  the  inner  circle  nOs 
(Fig.  6)  represent  the  earth,  and  the  outer  circle  HZRN  the 
sphere  of  tne  heavens ;  also  let  O  be  a  point  on  the  earth's  sur- 
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fiice,  and  OZ  tbe  vertical  line  at  the  Btation  0. — Then  HOR 
will  be  tbe  plane  of  the  sensible  horizon,  QCR  the  plane  of  the 
rational  honzon,  Z  the  zenith,  and  N  the  nadir ;  and  if  P  be  the 
north  pole  of  the  heavens,  OP,  or  GP  its  parallel,  will  be  the 
axis  of  the  heavens,  and  P'  the  south  pole. 

The  lines  CP  and  OP  intersect  the  heavens  in  the  same  point, 
P ;  and  the  planes  HOB,  and  HGR,  in  the  same  circle,  passing 
through  the  points  H  and  B. 

Unless  we  are  seeking  for  tbe  exact  apparent  place  in  tlie  hea- 
vens of  some  other  heavenl  j^  body  than  a  fixed  star,  we  may  con- 
ceive the  observer  to  be  stationed  at  tbe  earth's  centre,  in  which 
case  OP  will  become  the  same  as 
CP,  and  HOB  the  same  as  HCR ; 
as  represented  in  Fig.  6.  In  this 
diagram,  the  circle  of  the  horizon 
being  supposed  to  be  viewed  from 
a  point  above  its  plane,  is  repre- 
sented hj  the  ellipse  HABa,  Z 
and  N  are  its  geometrical  poles. 
In  the  construction  of  Fig.  5,  tbe 
eye  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  plane 
of  the  honzon,  and  HABa  is  pro- 
jected into  its  diameter  HGB. 

Every  different  place  on  tbe 
surface  of  the  earth  has  a  different  ^*  '■ 

zenith,  and  except  in  the  case  of  diametrically  opposite  places,  a 


different  horizon.    To  illustrate  this,  let  nesq  (Fig.  7)  repreaent 
the  earth,  and  HZBP'  the  sphere  of  tbe  heavens ;  then  considering 
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the  four  stations,  c,  0,  n,  and  j,  the  zenith  and  hoj-izon  of  the  first 
will  be  respectively  tE  and  PcP' ;  of  the  second  Z  and  HOR ;  of 
the  third  P  and  QnE ;  of  the  fourth  Q  and  P'jP.  The  diametri- 
cally opposite  places  O  and  O'  have  the  sarae  rational  horizon, 
viz.  HCR.  The  same  is  true  of  the  places  n  and  5,  and  e  and  j. 
Their  rational  horizons  are  respectively  QCE  and  POP'. 

(7.)  Vertical  Circles  are  great  circles  passing  through  the  zenith 
and  nadir.  They  cut  the  horizon  at  right  angles,  and  their 
planes  are  vertical.  Thus  ZSM  (Fig.  6)  represents  a  vertical 
circle  passing  through  the  star  S,  called  the  Vertical  Circle  of  the 
Star. 

(8.)  The  Meridian  of  a  place  is  that  vertical  circle  which  con- 
tains the  north  and  south  poles  of  the  heavens.  The  plane  of  the 
nfieridian  is  called  the  Meridian  Plane. 

Thus,  PZRP'  is  the  meridian  of  the  station  C.  The  half 
HZR,  above  the  horizon,  is  termed  the  Superior  Meridian^  and 
the  other  half  RNH,  below  the  horizon,  is  termed  the  Inferior 
Meridian.  The  two  points,  as  H  and  R,  in  which  the  meridian 
cuts  the  horizon,  are  called  the  North  and  South  Points  of  the 
horizon ;  and  the  line  of  intersection,  as  HCR,  of  the  meridian 
plane  with  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  is  called  the  Meridian  Line^ 
or  the  North  and  South  Line. 

(9.)  The  Prime  Vertical  is  the  vertical  circle  which  crosses  the 
meridian  at  right  angles.  It  cuts  the  horizon  in  two  points,  as 
«,  w,  called  the  East  and  West  Points  of  the  Horizon. 

(10.)  The  Altitude  of  any  heavenly  body  is  the  arc  of  a  vertical 
circle,  intercepted  between  the  centre  of  the  body  and  the  horizon, 
or  the  angle  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  measured  by  this  arc. 
Thus,  SM  or  MCS  is  the  altitude  of  the  star  S. 

(11.)  The  Zenith  Distance  of  a  heavenly  body  is  the  arc  of  a 
vertical  circle,  intercepted  between  its  centre  and  the  zenith ;  or 
the  distance  of  the  centre  of  the  body  from  the  zenith  as  mea- 
sured by  the  arc  of  a  great  circle.  Thus,  ZS,  or  ZCS,  is  the 
zenith  distance  of  the  star  S. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  zenith  distance  and  altitude  of  a  body  are 
complements  of  each  other,  and  therefore  when  either  one  is  known 
that  the  other  may  be  found. 

(12.)  The  Azimuih  of  a  heavenly  body  is  the  arc  of  the  horizon, 
intercepted  between  the  meridian  and  the  vertical  circle  passing 
througn  the  centre  of  the  body ;  or  the  angle  comprehended  be- 
tween the  meridian  plane  and  the  vertical  plane  containing  the 
centre  of  the  body.  It  is  reckoned  either  from  the  north  or  from 
the  south  pointy  and  each  way  from  the  meridian.  HM  or  HCM 
represents  the  azimuth  of  the  star  S. 

The  Azimuth  and  Altitude^  or  cusimuih  and  zenith  distance  of 
a  heavenly  body^  ascertain  its  position  with  respect  to  the  horizon 
and  meridian^  and  therefore  its  place  in  the  visible  hemisphere. 
Thus,  the  azimuth  HA£  determines  the  position  of  the  vertical  cir- 
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de  ZSM  of  the  star  S  with  respect  to  the  meridian  ZPH,  and  the 
altitude  MS,  or  the  zenith  distance  ZS,  the  position  of  the  star  in 
this  circle. 

(13.)  The  Amplitude  of  a  heavenly  body  at  its  rising,  is  the  arc 
of  the  horizon  intercepted  between  the  point  where  the  body  rises 
and  the  east  point  Its  amplitude  at  setting,  is  the  arc  of  the  ho- 
rizon intercepted  between  tne  point  where  the  body  sets  and  the 
west  point  It  is  reckoned  towards  the  north,  or  towards  the 
Boath,  according  as  the  point  of  rising  or  setting  is  north  or  south 
of  the  east  or  west  point  Thus,  if  aBSA  represents  the  circle 
described  by  the  star  S  in  its  diurnal  motion,  ea  will  be  its  ampli- 
tude at  rising,  and  wA  its  amplitude  at  setting. 

(1^.)  The  Celestial  Eqivator^  or  the  Equinoctial^  is  a  great  circle 
of  the  celestial  sphere,  the  plane  of  which  is  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  the  heavens.  The  north  and  south  poles  of  the  heavens 
are  therefore  its  geometrical  poles.  The  celestial  equator  is 
represented  in  Fig.  6  by  'EioQe.  This  circle  is  also  frequently 
called  the  Equator^  simply. 

(15.)  ParaUds  of  VecUnaiion  are  small  circles  parallel  to  the 
celestial  equator.  aBSA  represents  the  parallel  of  declination 
of  the  star  S. 

The  parallels  of  declination  passing  through  the  stars,  are  the 
circles  described  by  the  stars  in  their  apparent  diurnal  motion. 
These,  by  way  of  abbreviation,  we  shall  call  Diurnal  Circles. 

(16.)  Osksttal  Meridians  J  Hour  Circles^  and  Declination  Cir- 
cles, are  different  names  given  to  all  great  circles  which  pass 
through  the  poles  of  the  heavens,  cutting  the  equator  at  right 
angles.  PSr'  is  a  celestial  meridian.  The  angles  comprehended 
between  the  hour  circles  and  the  meridian^  reckoning  from  the 
meridian  towards  the  west,  are  called  Hour  Angles^  or  Horary 
Angles. 

(17.)  The  Ecliptic  is  that  great  circle  of  the  heavens  which  the 
sun  appears  to  describe  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

(18.)  The  Ohlumity  of  the  Ecliptic  is  the  angle  under  which  the 
ecliptic  is  inclined  to  the  equator.     Its  amount  is  23^^. 

(19.)  The  Equinoctial  Points  are  the  two  points  in  which  the 
ecliptic  intersects  the  equator.  That  one  of  these  pointe  which 
the  sun  passes  in  the  spring  is  called  the  Vernal  Equinox,  and 
the  other,  which  is  passed  in  the  autumn,  is  called  the  Autumnal 
Equinox,  These  terms  are  also  applied  to  the  epochs  when  the 
sun  is  at  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  points.  These  epochs  are, 
for  the  vernal  equinox  the  21st  of  March,  and  for  the  autumnal 
equinox  the  23d  of  September,  or  thereabouts. 

(20.)  The  Solstitial  Points  are  the  two  points  of  the  ecliptic  90° 
distant  from  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equinox.  The  one  that 
lies  to  the  north  of  the  equator  is  called  the  Summer  Solstice,  and 
the  other  the  Winter  Solstice.  The  epochs  of  the  sun's  arrival  at 
these  points  are  also  designated  by  the  same  terms.    The  summer 
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solstice  happens  about  the  21st  of  June,  and  the  winter  solstice 
about  the  22d  of  December. 

(21.)  The  Equinoctial  Colure  is  the  celestial  meridian  passing 
through  the  eijuinoctial  points ;  and  the  Sobiitial  Colure  is  the 
celestial  meridian  passing  throqgh  the  solstitial  points. 

(22.)  The  Polar  Oircles  are  parallels  of  declination  at  a  distance 
from  the  poles  equal  to  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  The  one 
about  the  north  pole  is  called  the  Arctic  Circle;  the  other,  about 
the  south  pole,  is  called  the  Antarctic  Circle. 

The  polar  circles  contain  the  geometrical  poles  of  the  ecliptic. 

(23.)  The  Tropics  are  parallels  of  declination  at  a  distance  trom 
the  equator  equal  to  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  That  which  is 
on  the  north  side  of  the  equator  is  called  the  TVopic  of  Cancer^ 
and  the  other  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn. 

The  tropics  touch  tne  ecliptic  at  the  solstitial  points. 


PkO.  s. 


Let  C  (Fig.  8)  represent  the  centre  of  the  earth  and  sphere, 
POP'  the  axis  of  tbe  heavens,  EVQA  the  equator,  WVT\A  the 
ecliptic,  and  E,  E',  its  poles.  Then  will  Y  be  the  vernal  and  A 
the  CBulumnal  equinox  ;  W  the  winter^  and  T  the  summer  sotstke  ; 
PVP'A  the  equinoctial  colure;  PKWK'T  the  solstitial  colure; 
the  angle  TCQ,  or  its  measure  the  arc  TQ,  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic;  KmU,  K'm'U',  the  polar  circles;  and  TnZ,  Wn^Z',  the 
tropics* 
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It  is  important  ta  observe  that,  agreeably  to  what  has  been 
stated  (|).  11),  the  directions  of  the  e(juator  and  ecliptic,  of  the 
equinoctial  points,  and  of  the  other  points  and  circles  just  defined 
and  illustrated,  are  the  same  at  any  station  upon  the  surface  of 
the  earth  as  tit  its  centre.  Thus,  the  equator  lies  always  in  the 
plane  passing  through  the  place  of  oheervation,  wherever  this 
may  be,  and  parallel  to  the  plane  which,  passing  through  the 
earth's  centre,  cuts  the  heavens  in  this  circle.  In  like  manner 
the  ecliptic  lies,  everywhere,  in  a  plane  parallel  to  that  which  is 
conceived  to  pass  through  the  centre  of  the  earth  and  cut  the 
heavens  in  this  circle,  and  so  for  the  other  circles. 

(24.)  The  Zodiac  (13)  extends  about  9°  on  each  side  of  the 
ecliptic. 

(25.)  The  ecliptic  and  zodiac  are  divided  into  twelve  equal 
parts,  called  Signs.  Each  sign  contains  30°.  The  division  com- 
mences at  the  vernal  equinox.  Setting  out  from  this  point,  and 
following  around  from  west  to  east,  the  Signs  of  the  2!odiac^  with 
the  respective  characters  by  which  they  are  designated,  are  as 
follows:  Aries  T,  Taurus  iJ,  Gemini  n,  Cancer  5,  Leo  ^, 
Virgo  tiK,  Libra  ^  Scorpio  tn,  Sa^ttarius  / ,  Capricorn  us  icy, 
Aquarius  ^,  Pisces  ^.  The  first  six  are  called  northern  signs^ 
bemff  north  of  the  equinoctial.    The  others  are  called  souAernsigns. 

Tne  vernal  equinox  corresponds  to  the  first  point  of  Aries, 
and  the  autumnal  equinox  to  the  first  point  of  Libra.  The  sum- 
mer solstice  corresponds  to  the  first  point  of  Cancer,  and  the 
winter  solstice  to  thq  first  point  of  Capricornus. 

The  mode  of  reckoning  arcs  on  the  ecliptic  is  by  signs, 
degrees,  minutes,  &c. 

A  motion  in  the  heavens  in  the  order  of  the  signs,  or  from 
west  to  east)  is  called  a  direct  motion,  and  a  nK>ticfti  contrary  to 
the  order  of  ^e  signs,  or  from  east  to  west^  is  called  a  retrograde 
motion. 

(26.)  The  Right  Ascension  of  a  heavenly  body  is  the  arc  of  the 
^uator  intercepted  between  the  vernal  equinox  and  the  declina- 
tion circle  which  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  body,  as 
reckoned  from  the  vernal  equinox  towards  the  east.  It  raea- 
sares  the  inclination  of  the  declination  circle  of  the  body  to  the 
equinoctial  colure.  Thus,  PSB  being  the  declination  circle  of 
the  star  S,  and  V  the  place  of  the  vernal  equinox,  VR  is  the 
riffht  ascension  *of  the  star.  It  is  the  measure  of  the  angle  YPS. 
If  PS'R'  be  the  declination  circle  of  another  star  S',  SPS',  or 
RR',  will  be  their  difference  of  right  ascension. 

(27.)  The  Decimation  of  a  heavenly  body  is  the  arc  of  a  circle 
of  declination,  intercepted  between  the  centre  of  the  body  and 
the  equator.  It  therefore  expresses  the  distance  of  the  body  from 
the  equator.    Thus,  RS  is  the  declination  of  the  star  S. 

Declination  is  North  or  Souths  according  as  the  body  is  north 
or  south  of  the  equator. 
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In  the  use  of  formalsB,  a  south  declination  is  regarded  as 
native. 

The  right  nscension  and  declination  of  a  heavenly  body  are  two 
exHifrdinaies^  which^  'taken  together,  fix  its  position  in  the  sphere  of  the 
heavens:  for  they  make  known  its  situation  with  respect  to  two 
circles^  the  equinoctial  oolnre,  and  the  equator.  ThuSi  YR  and 
ES  ascertain  the  position  of  the  star  S  with  respect  to  the  circles 
PVP'A  and  VQAE. 

(28.)  The  Polar  Distance  of  a  heavenly  body  is  the  arc  of  a 
declination  circle,  intercepted  between  the  centre  of  the  body  and 
the  elevated  pole.  The  polar  distance  is  the  complement  of  the 
declination,  and,  therefore,  when  either  is  known  the  other  may 
be  found. 

(29.)  Oircks  of  Latitude  are  great  circles  of  the  celestial  sphere, 
which  pass  through  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic,  and  therefore  cut 
this  circle  at  rieht  angles.  Thus,  ESL  represents  a  part  of  the 
circle  of  latitu<k  of  the  star  S. 

(80.)  The  Longitude  of  a  heavenl v  bodj  is  the  arc  of  the  eclip- 
tic, intercepted  between  the  vernal  equinox  and  the  circle  of 
latitude  wmch  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  body,  as  reckoned 
from  the  vernal  equinox  towards  the  east,  or  in  the  order  of  the 
signs.  It  measures  the  inclination  of  the  circle  of  latitude  of  the 
body  to  the  circle  of  latitude  passing  through  the  vernal  equinox. 
Thus,  YL  is  the  longitude  of  the  star  S.  It  is  the  measure  of  the 
ande  VKS. 

(81.)  The  Latitude  of  a  heavenly  body  is  the  arc  of  a  circle  of 
latituae,  intercepted  between  the  centre  of  the  bodv  and  the 
ecliptic.  It  therefore  expresses  the  distance  of  the  body  from 
the  ecliptia    Thus,  LS  is  the  latitude  of  the  star  S. 

Latitude  is  North  or  South,  according  as  the  body  is  north  or 
south  of  the  ecliptia 

In  the  use  oi  formulas,  a  south  latitude  is  affected  with  the 
minus  sign. 

Uie  longitude  and  latitude  of  a  heavenly  body  are  another  set  of 
oo-ordinaies,  which  serve  to  fee  its  position  in  the  heavens.  They 
ascertain  its  situation  with  respect  to  the  circle  of  latitude  pass- 
ing through  the  vernal  equinox,  and  the  ecliptic.  Thus,  YL  and 
LS  fix  the  position  of  tbe  star  S,  making  known  its  situation 
with  respect  to  the  circles  KVK'A  and  VTAW. 

(82.)  The  Angle  of  Position  of  a  star  is  the  ansle  included  at 
the  star  between  the  circles  of  latitude  and  declination  passing 
through  it    PSK  is  the  angle  of  position  of  the  star  S. 

(88.)  The  Astronomical  Latituae,  or  the  Latitude  of  a  place, 
is  the  arc  of  the  meridian  intercepted  between  tbe  zenith  and  the 
celestial  equator.  It  is  North  or  SotUh,  according  as  the  zenith 
is  north  or  south  of  the  equator.  ZE  (Fig.  7)  represents  the 
latitude  of  the  station  0 ;  Q0£  or  QCE  being  the  equator. 

n.  Terrealrial  Spliere.    The  earth's  surface,  considered  as 
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fipherical  (which  accurate  admeasurement,  upon  principles  that 
"will  be  explained  in  the  sequel,  shows  it  to  oe,  very  nearly),  is 
called  the  Terrestriai  Sphere,  The  following  geometrical  con- 
structions appertain  to  the  terrestrial  sphere,  as  it  is  employed 
for  the  purposes  of  astronomy.  It  will  be  observed  that  they 
correspond  to  those  of  the  celestial  sphere  above  described,  and 
are  used  for  similar  objects. 

Definitions.  (1.)  The  North  and  South  Poles  of  the  Mirth  are 
the  two  points  in  which  the  axis  of  the  heavens  intersects  the 
terrestrial  sphere.  They  are  also  the  extremities  of  the  earth's 
axis  of  rotation. 

(2.)  The  Terrestrial  Hquator  is  the  great  circle  in  which  a  plane 
passing  through  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  the  heavens  and  earth,  cuts  the  terrestrial  sphere.  The 
ferrestricd  and  the  celestial  equaior^  then,  lie  in  the  same  plane. 
The  poles  of  the  earth  are  the  geometrical  poles  of  the  terrestrial 
equator.  The  two  hemispheres  into  which  the  terrestrial  equa- 
tor divides  the  earth  are  called,  respectively,  ifie  Northern  Ihmi' 
sphere  and  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

(3.)  Terrestriai  Meridians  are  great  circles  of  the  terrestrial 
sphere,  passing  through  the  north  and  south  poles  of  the  earth, 
and  cutting  the  equator  at  right  angles.  Every  plane  that 
passes  through  the  axis  of  the  heavens  cuts  the  celestial  sphere 
in  a  celestial  meridian,  and  the  terrestrial  sphere  in  a  terrestrial 
tnertdian. 

Let  PP'  (Fig.  9)  represent  the  axis  of  the  heavens,  O  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  and  p  and  jp'  its  poles.  Then,  elq  will  represent  the 
terrestriai  equator  (ELQ  representing  the  celestial  equator) ;  and 
pep'  and  psp'  terrestrial  meridians  (PEP'  and  PSP'  representing 
celestial  meridians). 

(4.)  The  Reduced  Laiitvde  of  a  place  on  the  earth's  surface  is 
the  arc  of  a  terrestrial  meridian,  intercepted  between  the  place 
and  the  equator,  or  the  angle  at  the  centre  of  the  earth  measured 
by  this  arc.  Thus,  oe,  or  the  angle  oOe,  is  the  reduced  latitude 
of  the  place  o.  Latitude  is  North  or  South,  according  as  the 
place  is  north  or  south  of  the  equator.  The  reduced  latitude  dif- 
fers somewhat  from  the  astronomical  latitude,  by  reason  of  the 
slight  deviation  of  the  earth  from  a  spherical  form.  Their  differ- 
ence is  called  the  Reduction  of  Latitude. 

(5.)  Paralkls  of  Latitude  are  small  circles  of  the  terrestrial 
sphere  parallel  to  the  equator.  Every  point  of  a  parallel  of  lati- 
tude has  the  same  latitude. 

The  parallels  of  latitude  which  correspond  in  situation  with 
the  polar  circles  and  tropics  in  the  heavens,  have  received 
the  same  appellations  as  these  circles.  (See  defs.  22,  28,  p. 
16.) 

(6.)  The  Longitude  of  a  place  on  the  earth's  surface  is  the 
inclination  of  its  meridian  to  that  of  some  particular  station,  iGixed 
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upon  as  a  circle  to  reckon  from,  and  called  the  First  Meridian. 
It  is  measured  by  the  arc  of  the  equator,  intercepted  between  the 
first  meridian  and  the  meridian  passing  through  the  place,  and  is 
called  JSast  or  West^  according  as  the  latter  meridian  is  to  the  east 
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or  to  the  west  of  the  first  meridian.  Thus,  if  pqp'  be  supposed 
to  represent  the  first  meridian,  the  angle  epq,  or  the  arc  ;/,  will 
be  the  longitude  of  the  place  s. 

Different  nations  have,  for  the  most  part,  adopted  different  first 
meridians.  The  English  use  the  meriaian  which  passes  through 
the  Boyal  Observatory  at  Greenwich,  near  London ;  and  the 
French,  the  meridian  of  the  Imperial  Observatory  at  Paris.  In  the 
United  States  the  longitude  is,  for  astronomical  purposes, 
Teckoned  from  the  meridian  of  Washington,  or  of  Green- 
wich. 

The  longitude  and  latitude  of  a  place  designate  its  situation  on  the 
'OarOCs  mArfacs.  They  are  precisely  analogous  to  the  right  asoen* 
sion  and  declination  of  a  star  in  the  heavens. 

94.  AUiUid«  off  th«  Pole.  The  diagram  (see  Fig.  6)  that 
was  made  use  of  in  Art  22,  in  illustrating  the  description  of  the 
^circles  of  the  celestial  sphere,  represents  the  aspect  of  this 
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sphere  at  a  place  at  which  the  north  pole  of  the  heavens  is  some- 
where between  the  zenith 
and  horizon.  Such  is  the 
position  of  the  north  pole 
at  all  places  situated  be- 
tween toe  equator  and  the 
north  pole  of  the  earth. 
For,  let  0  (Fig.  10)  repre- 
sent a  place  on  the  earth's 
surface^  HOB  the  horizon, 
OZ  the  vertical,  HZR  the  me- 
ridian, and  ZE  the  latitude. 
QOE  will  then  represent  the 
equinoctial,  and  P,  90°  dis- 
tant from  E  and  on  the  su- 
perior meridian,  the  elevated  Fia.  lo. 
pole.    Now  we  have 

HP  =  ZH  — ZP  =  90*'  — ZP;    ZE  =  PE  — ZP  =  90*^  — ZP. 

Whence,  HP  =  ZE. 

Thus,  Ae  aUitude  of  the  pole  is  everywhere  equal  to  the  latitude 
of  the  place.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  proceeding  from  the 
equator  to  the  north  pole,  the  altitude  of  the  north  pole  of  the 
heavens  will  gradually  increase  from  0°  to  90°. 

By  inspecting  Fig.  7,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  increase  of  the 
altitude  of  the  pole  in  going  north,  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  in 
foUowing  the  curved  surface  of  the  earth  the  horizon,  which  is 
continually  tangent  to  the  earth,  is  constantly  more  and  more 
depressed  towards  the  north,  while  the  absolute  direction  of  the 
pole  remains  unaltered. 

If  the  spectator  is  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  elevated 
pole,  as  it  IS  always  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  zenith  from  the 
equator,  will  be  the  south  pole.  At  corresponding  situations 
of  the  spectator,  it  will  obviously  have  the  same  altitude  as  the 
north  pole  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 

35.  Obllqne  Sphere.  Let  us  now  inquire  minutely  into  the 
principal  circumstances  of  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  stars,  as  it  is 
seen  by  a  spectator  situated  somewhere  between  the  equator  and 
the  north  pole.  And  in  the  first  place,  it  is  a  simple  corollary 
from  the  proposition  just  established,  that  the  parallel  of  declina- 
tion to  the  north,,  whose  polar  distance  is  equal  to  the  latitude  of 
theplace^  will  lie  entirely  above  the  horizon,  and  just  touch  it  at 
the  north  point  This  circle  is  called  the  circle  of  perpetual  appor 
rition;  the  line  aH  (Fig.  11)  represents  its  projection  on  the 
meridian  plane.  The  stars  comprehended  between  it  and .  the 
north  pole  will  never  seL  As  the  depression  of  the  south  pole  is 
equal  to  the  altitude  of  the  north  pole,  the  parallel  of  declination 
oB,  at  a  distance  from  the  south  pole  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the 
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place,  will  lie  entirely  below  the  horizon,  and  just  touch  it  at 
the  south  point     The  parallel  thus  situated  is  called  the  drde 

of  perpetual  occuUation.  The 
stars  comprehended  between  it 
and  the  south  pole  will  neve^ 
rise. 

The  celestial  eauator  (which 
passes  through  the  east  and 
west  points)  will  intersect  the 
meridian  at  a  point  E,  whose 
zenith  distance  ZE  is  equal  to 
the  latitude  of  the  place  (def. 
S3,  Art  22),  and  consequently, 
whose  altitude  RE  is  equal  io 
the  CO  latitude  o/the place.  There- 
fore, in  the  situation  of  the  ob- 
server above  supposed,  the 
equator  QOE,  passing  to  the 
south  of  the  zenith,  will,  to- 
gether with  the  diurnal  circles  nr,  st^  etc.,  which  are  all  parallel 
to  it,  be  obliquely  inclined  to  the  horizon,  making  with  it  an  angle 
equal  to  the  co-latitude  of  the  place.  As  the  centres  c,  c\  etc., 
of  the  diurnal  circles  lie  on  the  axis  of  the  heavens,  which  is 
inclined  to  the  horizon,  all  diurnal  circles  situated  between  the 
two  circles  of  perpetual  apparition  and  occultation,  aH  and  oR, 
with  the  exception  of  the  equator,  will  be  divided  unequally  by 
the  horizon.  The  greater  parts  of  the  circles  nr^  nV,  etc.,  to  the 
north  of  the  equator,  will  be  above  the  horizon ;  and  the  greater 

EartB  of  the  circles  st^  s't\  etc.,  to  the  south  of  the  equator,  will 
e  below  the  horizon.  Therefore,  while  the  stars  situated  in  the 
equator  will  remain  an  equal  length  of  time  above  and  below 
the  horizon,  those  to  the  north  of  the  equator  will  remain  a  longer 
time  above  the  horizon  than  below  it ;  and  those  to  the  south  of  the 
equator,  on  the  contrary,  a  longer  time  below  the  horizon  than 
above  it  It  is  also  obvious,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  hori- 
zon cuts  the  different  diurnal  circles,  that  the  disparity  between 
the  intervals  of  time  that  a  star  remains  above  and  below  the 
horizon  will  be  the  greater  the  more  distant  it  is  from  the  equa- 
tor. Again,  the  stars  will  all  culmincUe,  or  attain  to  their  greatest 
altitude,  in  the  meridian:  for,  since  the  meridian  crosses  the 
diurnal  circles  at  right  angles,  they  will  have  the  least  zenith 
distance  when  in  this  circle.  Moreover,  as  the  meridian  bisects 
the  portions  of  the  diurnal  circles  which  lie  above  the  horizon, 
the  stars  will  all  employ  the  same  length  of  time  in  passing  from 
the  eastern  horizon  to  the  meridian,  as  in  passing  from  Uie  meri- 
dian to  the  wes^rn  horizon.  The  circumpolar  stars  will  pass  the 
meridian  ttvioe  in  24  hours;  once  aoove^  and  once  below 
the  pole.    These  meridian  passages  are  called,  respectively, 
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Vpp^  and  Lower  Cfulminaiions,  or  Inferior  and  Superior 
Transits, 

It  will  be  observed,  that  in  travelling  towards  the  north  the 
circles  of  perpetual  apparition  and  occaltation,  together  with 
those  portions  of  the  neavens  aboat  the  poles  which  are  con- 
stantly visible  and  invisible,  are  continually  on  the  increase. 

It  is  evident^  from  what  is  stated  in  Art  24,  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  diurnal  motion  will  be  the  same  at  any  place  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  as  at  the  place  which  has  the  same  latitude 
in  the  northern. 

The  celestial  sphere  in  the  position  relative  to  the  horizon 
which  we  have  now  been  considering,  which  obtains  at  all  olaces 
situated  between  the  ec^uator  and  either  pole,  is  called  an  ObUque 
Sphere^  because  all  bodies  rise  and  set  obliquely  to  the  horizon. 

90.  RIf  ht  Sphere.  When  the  spectator  is  situated  on  the 
equator,  both  the  celestial  poles  will  be  in  his  horizon  (24),  and 
therefore  the  celestial  equator  and  the  diurnal  circles  in  general 
will  be  perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  This  situation  of  the 
sphere  is  called  a  Riahi  Sj^here^  for  the  reason  that  all  bodies  rise 
and  set  at  right  angles  with  the  horizon.  It  is  represented  in 
Fig.  12.  Ab  the  diurnal  circles  are  bisected  by  the  horizon, 
the  stars  will  all  remain  the  same  length  of  time  above  as  below 
the  horizon. 


97.  PaTBllel  Sphere.  If  the  observer  be  at  either  of  the 
poles,  the  elevated  pole  of  the  heavens  will  be  in  his  zenith  (24), 
and  consequently  the  celestial  equator  will  be  in  his  horizon. 
The  stars  will  move  in  circles  parallel  to  the  horizon,  and  the 
whole  hemisphere,  on  the  side  of  the  elevated  j3ole,  will  be  con- 
tinually visible,  while  the  other  hemisphere  will  be  continually 
invisible.  This  is  called  a  ParoM  Sphere.  It  is  represented  in 
Fig.  18. 
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CHAPTER  ni. 

Abtbomokical  Instbuhents.— Abtbohouical  Obskbtation. 

ftS.  ABtronomicol  iDStrumeiits  are  need  to  measure  arcs  of 
the  celestial  aphere,  or  their  comapondiDg  angles  at  a  atation  on 
tbfl  earth.  Tiiej  oonsist,  essentially,  of  a  refracting  telescope 
tarniDg  upon  an  axis,  and  a  graduated  limb,  or  two  Kindoated 
limbs  at  ngbt  angles  to  each  other,  to  indicate  the  angle  passed 
over  by  the  telescope.  When  designed  to  measure  angles  in 
the  meridian  plane,  the  axis  of  rotation  is  horizontal,  and  a 
single  vertical  limb  is  used. 

W.  Tke  Betlcle.    At  the  common  focus  of  the  object-glass 
and  eye-glaas  of  the  telescope,  is  a  piece  of  apparatus  called  a 
reiinle,  the  design  of  which  is  to  furnish  a  definite  line  of  sighL 
In  its  simplest  form  it  oonaists  of  a  fiat  circular  ring,  attached  to 
vhicb  are  two  veiy  fine  wires,  or  spider  lines,  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles  in  its  centre  (Fig.  14).    The  line  passing 
through  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  cross  wires  and  the 
centre  of  the  object-glsEs,  indefinitely  prolonged,  is  the  line  of 
sight,  or  Line  of  ChQimation  of  the  telescope. 
The  reticle  can  be  moved  np  or  down,  or  to  the  right  or  Idt 
by  adjustinff  screws;  and  the  line  <m 
^  collimation  uius  made  perpendicular  to 

the  axis  of  rotation  of  tne  telescope. 
These  screws  are  shown  at  aa  and  ib. 
Fig.  14.  They  pass  through  narrow 
slits  in  the  tube  of  the  telescope,  so  that 
they  can  be  turned  from  without,  and 
each  pair  of  screws,  aa  or  bb,  gives  a 
motion  to  the  wire-plate.  The  line  pass- 
ing through  the  centre  of  the  eye-glass 
Fia  14.  and  the  centre  of  the  object-^lass,  or  the 

optical  axis  of  the  telescope,  is  perpendi- 
cular, or  nearly  so,  to  the  axis  of  rotation.  When  it  is  in  that 
precise  position  and  the  line  of  collimation  aocnrately  adjusted, 
the  two  lines  will  coincide.  Bat  it  is  not  important  in  the  use  of 
instmmentB  that  this  coincidence  should  be  perfect  It  is  suffi- 
cient if  ^e  line  of  oollimation  is  perpendicalar  to  the  axis  of 
rotation. 
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Betide  Tube.  The  reticle  is  placed  ia  a  tube,  which  slides 
in  the  lower  end  of  the  princi^ml  tube  of  the  telescope.  The 
eyepiece  is  ioserted  in  the  outer  end  of  thie  tube ;  and  can  be 
pressed  in  or  drawn  out  until  the  wires  of  the  reticle  are  dis- 
tinctly seen.  In  making  an  observation,  the  reticle  tube  with 
the  eye-piece  is  moved  out  or  in  if  necessary,  by  means  of  a 
milled  head  screw  that  works  a  pinion  in  a  rack  connected  with 
the  tube,  until  the  image  of  the  star,  formed  by  the  object-glase, 
fills  upon  the  wires,  wnen  both  the  wires  and  the  star  wul  be 
distinctly  seen.  The  reticle  tube  can  also  be  turned  around 
until  the  wires  have  the  right  direction  in  the  £eld  of  view.  A 
star  is  known  to  be  on  the  line  of  collimation  when  it  is 
bisected  by  each  of  the  two  cross  wires. 

30.  iMiproved  Forai  ol  Bellcle.  The  form  of  reticle  just 
described  is  now  attached  only  to  portable  instruments.  That 
which  is  adapted  to  the  larger  instruments  of  an  observatoiy, 
differs  &om  this  in  the  number  of  the  wires,  the  form  of  the 
wire-plate,  and  tbe  mode  of  attaching  the  plate  to  its  tube  and 
of  acQusting  the  wires.  It  has  Hevend  parallel  and  equidistant 
wires,  crossed  at  right  angles  by  a  sinde  wire,  or  more  com- 
monly by  two  very  close  parallel  wires  (Fig.  16).  In  meridian 
instruments,  and  those  lor  measuring 
altitudes,  the  single  wire,  or  the  equiva- 
lent pair  of  close  parallel  wires,  is  made 
horizontal.  The  middle  wire  of  the  others 
is  brought  into  the  meridian  plane ;  these 
arecalledfrannfunres.  The  star  is  made 
to  pass  through  the  field  between  the 
two  horizontal  wires.  The  point  of  the 
middle  transit  wire  that  lies  midway 
between  the  two  horizontal  ones,  corre- 
sponds to  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  two  cross  wires  in 
Fifr  U. 

The  vnre-plate  lies  within  a  frame  fostened  across  the  outer 
end  of  the  reticle  tube  (see  Fig.  19,  p.  31),  and  is  at^usted  by 
screws  that  act  upon  pieces  projecting  from  its  outer  nm.  The 
eye-piece  is  screwra  into  a  plate  that  slides  within  the  same  trans- 
verse frame,  and  is  moved  by  means  of  a  screw.  By  turning  this 
screw  the  eye-piece  may  be  brought  into  such  positions  that  tbe 
star  observed  is  kept  in  t^ie  middle  of  the  Held  of  view. 

31  •  MovmM«  nicrometer  Wtr«*  In  the  focus  of  the  eye- 
glass there  is  often  fastened  to  a  transverse  sliding  platCr  and 
movable  with  it,  a  wire  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  in  which 
the  plate  is  moved  by  a  screw.  The  screw  has  the  form  of  the 
micrometer-screw  with  graduated  bead,  soon  to  be  described. 
This  wire  is  called  the  movable  micrxmieter-iviTe,  and  the  whole 
apparatus,  being  especially  designed  for  the  measurement  of 
small  angular  distances,  is  called  a  Micrometer.    The  some  name 
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is  sometimes,  tbougb  improperly,  given  to  the  reticle  alone,  when 
the  movable  wire  is  not  employed. 

89-  Reading  off  the  Angle.  The  telescope,  and  the  gradu* 
ated  limb  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  rotation,  are,  in  most 
instruments,  firmly  attached  to  each  other,  and  turn  together  about 
this  axis.  The  hmb  glides  past  a  fixed  index.  The  angle  read 
off  is  that  which  is  pointed  out  by  the  index.  The  limbs  of  even 
the  largest  instruments,  are  not  divided  into  smaller  parts  than 
2^ ;  but  by  means  of  certain  subsidiary  contrivances,  the  angle 
may,  with  some  instruments,  be  read  off  to  within  a  fraction  of  a 
second.  The  principal  contrivances  in  use  for  increasing  the 
accuracy  of  the  r^ing  off  of  angles,  are  the  Vernier,  and  the 
Beading  Microscape. 

S3.  The  Ternler  is  simply  the  index-plate  so  graduated  that 
a  certain  number  of  its  divisions  occupy  the  same  space  as  a 
number  one  less  on  the  limb.  A  division,  or  space  on  the  ver- 
nier, will  therefore  be  less,  by  a  certain  amount,  say  1^,  than  a 
division  on  the  limb.  The  index  will,  therefore,  have  moved  l', 
or  2\  or  S^,  etc.,  beyond  the  last  line  of  division  on  the  limb, 
passed  before  it  became  stationary,  according  as  the  first,  second, 
third,  etc.,  line  of  division  of  the  vernier  beyond  the  index  coin- 
cides with  a  line  of  division  on  the  limb. 

In  Fig.  16.  MN  represents  a  portion  of  the  limb  of  an  instni- 
ment^  divided  into  degrees  and  10'  spaces ;  Y  the  Vernier,  ten 
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equal  divisions  of  which  have  the  same  extent  as  nine  of  the  10' 
spaces  on  the  limb ;  and  A  the  indesQ-arm,  which  is  here  sup- 
posed to  revolve  with  the  telescope.  The  index-point,  or  zero  of 
the  vernier,  is  seen  to  be  just  oeyond  the  point  80^  10'  on  the 
limb ;  and  on  looking  along  the  vernier,  we  peroeive  that  the 
fourth  line  of  division  from  the  zero  coincides  with  one  of  the 
lines  of  division  of  the  limb.  The  zero  of  the  vernier  is,  there- 
fore, 4'  beyond  the  point  80°  10'  on  the  limb ;  and  the  whole 
reading  is  80°  14'.  It  is  here  implied  that  one  of  the  divisions 
of  the  vernier  is  leas  by  1'  than  tne  10'  space  on  the  limb.    To 
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show  thifl,  let  x  =  the  number  of  minutes  in  a  division  of  the 
Temier,  then  by  what  is  stated  above, 

10  a;  =  9  X  10' ;  whence  x  =  9',  and  10'  —  cc  =  1'. 

By  increasing  the  number  of  divisions  of  the  vernier  that 
corresponds  to  a  number  one  less  on  the  limb,  the  angle  may  be 
read  off  more  accurately.  For  example,  if  sixty  divisions  of  the 
vernier  were  made  equal  to  fifty-nine  of  the  limb,  a  division  of 
the  vernier  would  be  10"  less  in  value  than  a  division  of  the 
limb ;  and  the  reading  would  be  within  10''  of  the  exact  position 
of  the  zero  of  the  vernier  on  the  limb. 

But  when  the  highest  degree  of  accuracy  is  sought  for,  as  in 
the  large,  fixed  instruments  of  an  observatory,  the  angle  is  read 
off  by  means  of  the  Beading  Microscope,  instead  of  the  vernier. 

34.  Tlie  Reading  i!Ilcr€HM2ope  is  a  compound  microscope, 
firmly  fixed  opposite  to  the  limb,  and  furnished  with  cross  wires 
in  its  focus,  wnich  are  movable  by  a  fine-threaded  Micrometer 
Screw.  This  is  a  screw  to  the  head  of  which  is  attached  a 
graduated  cylindrical  head,  that  moves  past  a  fixed  index,  to 
measure,  by  means  of  the  turns  and  parts  of  a  turn  of  the  screw, 
the  exact  distance  through  which  it  is 
moved  in  the  direction  of  its  axis.    In  ▲ 

Fig.  17,  AC  is  the  microscope,  and  MN 
a  portion  of  the  limb  seen  edgewise.  At 
D,  on  the  optical  axis,  is  the  conjugate 
focus  of  the  object-glass  C  ;  when  the 
microscope  is  set  at  the  proper  distance 
from  the  limb,  it  is  coincident  with  the 
focus  of  the  eye-glass  A.  An  image  of  a 
portion  of  the  limb  below  C  is  formed  at 
this  point,  and  is  seen  distinctly  through 
the  eye-glass.  ST  is  a  box  containing 
the  sliding  frame  to  which  the  cross- 
wires  are  attached ;  G,  the  milled  head 
of  the  screw ;  EF,  the  graduated  cylin- 
drical head,  called  the  gradiMited  head  ^ 
of  the  screw ;  and  i  the  fixed  index.  "" 

The  cross-wires,  with  the  connected 
apparatus  for  giving  motion  to  them,  and  measuring  the  distance 
tnrough  which  they  are  moved,  is  called  a  Micromder. 

Fig.  18  shows,  upon  an  enlarged  scale,  the  whole  of  the  micro- 
meter, as  it  would  appear  if  viewed  from  A  in  Fig.  17.  aa  is 
the  sliding  frame  to  wnich  the  cross-wires  are  attached ;  c  is  the 
end  of  the  screw  working  into  this  frame ;  and  U,  spiral  springs 
between  the  end  of  the  mime  and  the  end  of  the  box,  to  prevent 
dead  motion  of  the  screw,  and  give  more  steadiness  and  regular- 
ity to  the  movements  of  the  frame  under  the  action  of  the  screw. 

The  divisions  of  the  limb  are  shown  as  short,  heavy,  equidis- 
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tant  lines.  The  cross-wires  are  the  fine  lines  intersecting  under 
an  acute  angle.  A  wire-pointer,  not  shown  in  the  figure,  in  a 
position  such  that  its  prolongation  would  bisect  this  acute  angle, 
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is  generally  used.  On  one  side  of  the  field  is  shown  a  notched 
scsde  of  teeth,  called  a  comb-scale  ;  the  distance  from  the  middle 
of  one  notch  to  the  middle  of  the*  next  being  the  same  as  that 
between  the  threads  of  the  screw.  The  wire-pointer  is  moved 
over  this  scale  along  with  the  cross-wires. 

This  scale  is  attached  to  the  micrometer-boz,  and  does  not 
move  with  the  cross- wires.  The  number  of  teeth  passed  by  the 
intersection  of  the  wires,  therefore,  shows  the  number  of  turns 
made  by  the  screw ;  and  the  fractional  part  of  a  turn  is  indicated 
by  the  number  of  divisions  of  the  graduated  head  that  move  past 
the  index  (2^  Fig.  17),  from  the  zero.  If  one  revolution  of  the 
screw  answers  to  a  space  of  V  on  the  limb  of  the  instrument, 
the  number  of  teeth  passed  by  the  intersection  of  the  wires  will 
be  the  number  of  minutes  of  arc  through  which  it  is  moved ;  and 
if  the  head  of  the  screw  is  divided  into  sixty  equal  parts,  the  line 
of  division  opposite  the  fixed  index  will  give  the  number  of 
seconds  to  be  added  to  the  minutei^to  determine  the  additional 
space  moved  over. 

In  reading  off  the  angle  the  observer  looks  through  the  micro- 
scope at  the  limb.  The  point  of  intersection  of  the  cross- wires  of 
the  microscope,  when  brought  against  the  central  notch  of  the 
scale,  is  a  fixed  point  of  reference,  like  the  zero  of  a  fixed  vernier- 
plate.  When  tne  angle  is  to  be  read,  this  point  will  not,  in 
general,  fall  upon  one  of  the  lines  of  division  of  the  limb.  Ry 
turning  the  micrometer-screw,  the  intersection  of  the  wires  is 
moved  over  the  space  which  separates  it  firom  the  line  of  division 
beyond  which  it£alls;  the  number  of  teeth  passed  on  the  notched 
scale,  will  then  be  the  number  of  minutes,  and  the  number  of  the 
division  of  the  screw-head  opposite  the  index,  will  be  the  num- 
ber of  seconds,  to  be  added  to  the  angle  taken  from  the  limb. 

To  increase  the  accuracy  of  the  reading,  and  determination  of 
an  angle,  several  microscopes  are  used,  set  opposite  the  limb  at 
equally  distant  points.    The  fraction  of  a  division  in  the  reading 
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is  thus  measured  at  different  points  of  the  circle,  and  the  mean 
of  the  different  measures  is  taken.  Four  reading  microscopes, 
sometimes  six,  or  even  a  greater  number,  are  thus  used.  The 
whole  degrees  and  minutes  are  read  at  only  one  of  the  micro- 
scopes. 

3ft.  Accuracy  off  Instrnmenis.  It  is  obvious  that,  other 
things  being  the  same,  instruments  are  accurate  in  proportion  to 
the  power  of  the  telescope  and  the  size  of  the  limb.  The  large 
instruments  now  in  use  in  astronomical  observatories,  are  relied 
upon  as  furnishing  angles  to  within  a  fraction  <rf  V\ 

a6.  Time  is  an  essential  element  in  astronomical  observations. 
Three  different  kinds  of  time  are  employed  by  astronomers; 
Sidereal,  ApparerU  or  True  Solar^  and  Mean  Solar  Time, 

iSidereal  Time  is  time  as  measured  by  the  diurnal  motion  of  the 
stars;  or,  as  it  is  now  considered,  of  the  vernal  equinox.  A 
Sidereal  Day  is  the  interval  between  two  successive  meridian 
transits  of  a  star;  or,  as  now  defined,  the  interval  between  two 
successive  transits  of  the  vernal  equinox.  It  commences  at  the 
instant  when  the  vernal  eauinox  is  on  the  superior  meridian,  and 
is  divided  into  24  Sidereal  Hours. 

Apparentj  or  True  Solar  Ihne^  is  deduced  from  observations 
upon  the  sun.  An  Apparent  Solar  Day  is  the  interval  between 
two  successive  meridian  passages  of  the  sun's  centre,  commenc- 
ing when  the  sun  is  on  the  superior  meridian.  It  appears  from 
observation  that  it  is  a  little  longer  than  a  sidereal  day,  and  that 
its  length  is  variable  during  the  year.  It  is  divided  into  24  Ap- 
paretU  Solar  Hours.  . 

Mean  Sohr  Time  is  measured  by  the  diurnal  motion  of  an 
imaginary  sun,  called  the  Mean  Sun,  conceived  to  move  uni- 
formly from  west  to  east  in  the  equator,  with  the  real  sun's  mean 
motion  in  the*ecliptic,  and  to  have  at  all  times  a  right  ascension 
equal  to  the  suns  mean  longitude.  A  Mean  Solar  Day  com- 
mences when  the  mean  sun  is  on  the  superior  meridian,  and  is 
divided  into  24  Mean  Solar  Hours, 

Since  the  mean  sun  moves  uniformly  and  directly  towards  the 
east,  the  length  of  the  mean  solar  day  must  be  invariable. 

The  Astronomical  Day  commences  at  noon,  and  is  divided  into 
24  hours;  but  the  Oakndar  Day  begins  at  midnight,  and  is 
divided  into  two  portions  of  12  hours  each. 

ST.  Astronomical  Observations  are,  for  the  most  part, 
made  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian.  But  some  of  minor  import- 
ance are  made  out  of  this  plane.  The  chief  instruments  em- 
ployed for  meridian  observations,  are  the  Meridian  Circle,  and 
the  TVansit  Instrument,  used  in  connection  with  the  Astronomical 
Clock.  These  are  the  capital  instruments  of  an  observatory,  in- 
asmuch as  they  serve,  as  will  soon  be  explained,  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  places  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  are  the 
fundamental  data  of  astronomical  science.    The  principal  instru- 
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ments  used  for  making  observations  out  of  the  meridian  plane, 
are  the  Altitude  and  AzimiUh  InsfrumerU,  the  SjucUorial,  and  the 
Sextant 
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38.  The  Transit  Instrument,  or  Transit,  is  an  instrument  em- 
ployed, in  connection  with  a  clock,  for  observing  the  passage  of 
celestial  objects  across  the  meridian ;  either  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  their  right  ascension,  or  obtaining  the  correct  time. 
It  is  constructed  of  various  dimensions,  from  a  focal  length  of 
20  inches,  to  one  of  10  feet.  The  larger  and  more  perfect  in- 
struments are  permanently  fixed  in  the  meridian  plane,  and  rest 
upon  stone  piers.  The  smaller  ones  are  mounted  on  portable 
stands.  Fig.  19  represents  a  fixed  transit  instrument  in  its  most 
approved  form.  It  is  a  sketch  of  the  meridian  transit  instru- 
ment of  the  Washington  Observatory,  made  bv  Ertel  &  Sons, 
Munich.  The  telescope  has  a  focal  length  of  85  inches,  with 
a  clear  aperture  of  5.8  inches.  TT  is  the  telescope,  firmly  fixed 
to  an  indexible  axis,  AA,  at  right  angles  to  its  length.  The  axis 
consists  of  two  hollow  cones,  A  A,  proceeding  from  the  opposite 
sides  of  a  hollow  cube,  M ;  the  whole  being  cast  in  one  piece. 
The  tube  of  the  telescope  is  composed  of  two  tubes,  which  are 
fastened  b^  screws  to  the  other  two  faces  of  the  cube,  M.  The 
axis  termmates  in  two  steel  pivots,  Y,  accurately  turned  to  the 
cylindrical  shape,  and  of  equal  size.  These  pivots  rest  on  two 
angular  bearings,  in  form  like  the  upper  part  of  a  Y,  and  called 
Y's.  The  Y's  are  notches  cut  in  two  blocks  of  metal,  set  in 
metallic  boxes ;  the  latter  being  imbedded  in  the  tops  of  the  stone 
piers  PP.  Sufficient  play  is  given  to  the  blocks  in  their  boxes 
to  allow  one  of  the  pivots  to  be  raised  or  lowered,  and  the  other 
to  be  moved  to  the  right  or  left  by  means  of  adjusting  screws, 
that  give  a  motion  to  the  blocl^.  To  relieve  the  pivots  of  a 
portion  of  the  weight  of  the  telescope,  a  brass  pillar,  S,  is  firmly 
set  upon  the  top  of  each  pier,  and  furnishes  a  fulcrum  to  a  lever, 
B,  from  one  end  of  which  depends  a  strong  brass  hook  that 
supports  the  friction  rollers  X,  under  the  end  of  the  axi&  A 
counterpoise,  W,  is  adapted  to  the  other  end  of  the  lever,  which 
serves  to  sustain  the  finneater  part  of  the  weight  of  the  telescope, 
and  leaves  only  a  sufficient  pressure  at  the  pivots  to  secure  a 
perfect  contact  with  the  Y's.  This  not  only  saves  the  pivots 
from  wear,  but  gives  the  greatest  possible  freedom  of  motion  to 
the  telescope — the  lightest  touch  of  the  finger  beins  sufficient  to 
rotate  the  instrument  upon  the  friction  rollers  on  which  the  axis 
chiefly  rests. 

Illumination  of  the  Reticle-  Wires.  The  pivots  are  perforated, 
to  admit  the  light  of  a  lamp  placed  on  the  top  of  either  pier. 
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The  light  is  received  upon  a  plane  metallic  specalum,  set  within 
the  hollow  cube,  M,  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  the  axis  of  the  tele- 
scope, and  is  reflected  to  the  eye-glass ;  thus  illuminating  the 
field  of  view,  and  exhibiting  the  wires  of  the  reticle,  at  9n,  as  dark 
lines  on  a  comparatively  bright  ground.  The  reflector  has  an 
elliptical  opening  at  its  centre,  to  permit  the  light  that  enters  the 
telescope  from  a  star,  to  pass  on  to  the  eye-glass.  In  observing 
small  stars  the  wires  are  illuminated  from  the  side  of  the  eve- 
glass,  by  two  small  lamps  (omitted  in  the  drawing)  suspended 
upon  the  telescope,  near  the  eye-piece,  which  throw  their  light 
obliquely  upon  the  wires,  through  openings  in  the  ejre-tube, 
without  illuminating  the  field.  The  wires  are  thus  made  to 
appear  as  bright  lines  on  a  dark  ^ound.  The  reticle  has  seven 
transit  wires,  placed  at  equal  intervals,  and  two  horizontal 
ones,  between  which  the  star  is  made  to  pass  (SO). 

Finding  Circles,  On  each  side  of  the  eye-ena  of  the  telescope, 
is  fastened  a  small  vertical  graduated  circle,  F,  about  the  centre 
of  which  turns  fre%\j  an  'index-arm  which  carries  a  spirit-level 
and  a  vernier.  This  piece  of  apparatus  is  called  a  Finding 
Circle^  or  a  Finder,  An  outline  sketch  of  the  finding  circle,  in 
one  of  its  forms,  is  shown  in  Fig.  20 ;  a  is  the  index-arm,  and  I 
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the  level  fastened  at  right  angles  to  this,  at  the  centre  of  the 
divided  circle.  Both  turn  freely  about  this  centre.  At  the 
lower  end  of  a  is  a  vernier,  and  also  a  clamp  and  tangent-screw 
(not  shown  in  the  figure).  The  finding  circles  attacned  to  the 
present  instrument  have  a  vernier  at  each  end  of  a  horizontal 
arm  that  carries  the  level ;  and  the  vertical  arm  serves  only  for 
clamping,  and  the  tangent-screw  motion. 

By  means  of  the  finder,  the  telescope  can  be  set  to  any  given 
altitude  or  zenith  distance,  preparatory  to  an  observation  of  the 
meridian  passage  of  a  star.  This  is  <£)ne  by  setting  the  vernier 
of  the  finaer  to  the  given  angle,  and  then  depressing  the  eye-end 
of  the  telescope  until  the  spirit-level  is  horizontal.  In  accom- 
plishing this,  the  handles,  Bd  and  D,  are  used.  The  handle  D 
acts  upon  a  clamp  that  fastens  the  rotation  axis.  When  the 
telescope  has  been  depressed  nearly  to  the  required  porition,  it  is 
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damped  by  this  handle,  and  the  handles  BB,  which  are  connected 
with  tangent-screws,  serve  to  give  the  telescope  a  slow  motion  in 
altitude.  By  the  same  means,  when  the  star  to  be  observed 
enters  the  field  of  view  of  the  telescope,  it  can  be  made  to  pass 
through  the  middle  of  the  field. 

A  Beversing  Apparaius^  or  Oar,  with  which  the  instrument 
may  be  lifted  from  the  Y's,  and  the  rotation  axis  reversed,  is 
shown  at  BX.  It  is  mounted  on  grooved  wheels  that  run  upon 
two  rails  laid  in  the  observatory  floor,  between  the  piers  PP. 
The  telescope  having  been  placed  in  a  horizontal  position,  the 
car  is  brought  directly  beneath  the  axis.  Bv  turning  the  crank 
&,  acting  upon  two  bevelled  wheels,  e  and  /,  the  latter  of  which 
has  an  internal  screw  engaging  in  an  external  screw  upon  the 
lower  end  of  the  vertical  shaft  t,  two  forked  arms,  aa,  are  lifted 
and  brought  into  contact  with  the  axis  at  A  A ;  then,  continuing 
the  motion,  the  telescope  is  lift;ed  sufficiently  for  the  axis  to  clear 
the  Y's  and  the  friction  rollers  at  XX.  The  car  is  then  rolled 
out  from  between  the  piers,  bearing  the  telescope  with  it ;  the 
instrument  is  turned  half  around  upon  the  vertical  shafl,  the  car 
rolled  back  to  its  former  position,  and  the  axis  lowered  into  the 
Y^a,    The  exact  semi-revolution  is  determined  by  the  stop,  rf. 

An  observing  <xmch,  C,  runs  on  the  rails  between  the  piers.  It 
is  so  arranged  that  the  observer,  reclining  upon  it,  may  give  his 
head  any  required  elevation ;  and  thus  promotes  facility  and 
accuracy  of  observation,  by  giving  greater  steadiness  to  the  head, 
and  relieving  the  observer  of  the  fatigue  of  a  constrained  posi- 
tion when  the  telescope  is  directed  upon  stars  at  high  altitudes. 

L  is  a  striding  levels  which  is  used  in  levelling  the  rotation  axis. 

89.  AdJnttineiiU  of  tlie  Transit.  To  secure  accurate  obser- 
Tations  with  the  transit,  three  adjustments  of  the  instrument  are 
necessary : 

1.  The  axis  of  rotation  is  to  be  brought  into  a  horizontal  po- 
sition. 

2.  The  line  of  collimation  is  to  be  made  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  rotation. 

3.  The  line  of  collimation  is  to  be  brought  accurately  into  the 
meridian  plane. 

When  these  adjustment  have  been  effected,  the  line  of  sight 
will  He  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian  in  every  position  given  to 
the  telescope. 

40.  Fint  Adjnttment.  The  first  adjustment  is  effected  by 
means  of  the  striding  level,  L,  which  is  applied  to  the  pivots,  W ; 
Uie  feet  of  the  level  having  the  form  of  an  inverted  V  for  this  pur- 
pose. By  alternately  working  the  screws  that  raise  or  depress 
one  of  the  pivots,  and  the  amusting  screws  of  the  spirit-level, 
until  the  level  is  horizontal,  whichever  leg  rests  upon  the  eastern 
end  of  the  axis,  the  axis  may  be  made  Xruly  horizontal.  Instead 
of  attempting  to  secure  in  this  way  a  perfect  adjustment  of  the 
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axis,  it  13  fouDcl  more  convenient  to  determine  the  iDclioation  of 
the  axis  to  the  horizoii,  by  means  of  the  Ecale  marked  off  upon 
the  tube  of  the  spirit  level,  and  calculate  the  error  that  la  en- 
tailed from  thia  cause,  upon  the  observation. 

41.  Second  Ad|B«tnient.  Tbe  second,  or  coUimalion  adjust- 
ment,  is  now  generally  made  by  means  of  special  contrivances  for 
the  purpose,  out  it  may  also  be  accomplished  in  the  following 
manner.  Bring  the  telescope  into  a  horizontal  position,  and  direct 
it  upon  a  well-defined  point  of  a  distant  terrestrial  object.  Then, 
by  means  of  the  reversing  apparatus  raise  the  telescope  from  the 
Y^s,  and  replace  it  with  the  ends  of  the  axis  reversed.  Bring 
the  telescope  again  into  a  horizontal  position,  and  note  whether 
it  is  directed  upon  tbe  same  point  as  before.  If  not,  bring  it 
half-way  back  to  this  point  Dy  the  adjusting  screws  of  the 
reticle,  and  the  remaining  distance  by  the  screws  that  give  a  lateral 
motion  to  one  end  of  the  rotation  axis.  By  one  or  more  repeti- 
tions of  this  process,  the  desired  adjustment  may  be  effected. 

The  better  plan,  and  the  one  ordinarily  adopted  by  astronomi- 
cal observers,  is,  after  the  error  of  coUimalion  baa  been  reduced 
to  a  small  amount,  to  determine  its  value,  and  allow  for  it  Thia 
can  readily  be  done  when  the  reticle  is  provided  with  a  mov- 
able micrometer-wire  (811.  It  is  only  necessary  to  measure, 
with  the  micrometer,  tbe  aiatance  of  the  point  observed  from  the 
middle  wire  of  the  reticle  in  both  positions  of  the  telescope,  con- 
vert each  of  the  measured  distances,  expressed  in  revolutions  of 
the  screw-head,  into  their  equivalent  angular  measures,  and  take 
tbe  half  difference  of  the  two  results.  This  will  be  the  error  of 
collimation. 

The  opportunity  of  reversing  tbe  instrument  also  enables  the 
obierver  to  determine  the  correction  far  itiequaHty  of  the  pivots; 
that  is,  the  inclination  of  the  mathematical  axis  of  rotation  to  the 
horizon  that  may  result  from  any  such  inequality.  This  correc- 
tion ia  equal  to  one  quarter  of  the  difference  between  the  inclina- 
tisns  of  tbe  line  on  which  tbe  feet  of  the  level  virtually  rest,  as 
determined  by  the  level,  in  both  positions  of  the  telescope. 

CoVimating  Eye-Piece.  The  most  convenient 
method  of  determining  the  error  of  collimation 
is  by  making  a  certam  observation  with  what  is 
called  the  collimating  eye-piece,  substituted  for 
the  ordinary  eye-piece  of  the  telescope  (Fig. 
21).  Thia  differs  from  the  common  eye-piece 
in  having  an  opening  in  one  side  of  the  tube, 
and  a  metallic  reflector,  of  tbe  form  of  an  ellip- 
tieal  ring,  set  obliquely  nitbin  the  tube,  to  re- 
fleet  the  light  of  a  lamp  upon  the  wires  of  the 
micrometer.     The  observation  to  be  made  with 


ward  through 


it  consists  simply  in  looking  vertically  dowu- 
the  telescope  at  the  image  of  the  micrometer- 
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wires,  reflected  firom  a  basin  of  mercury  placed  on  an  immo- 
vable stone  slab  under  the  telescope.  If  the  axis  has  been 
truly  levelled,  the  error  of  coUimation  will  be  half  the  dis- 
tance between  the  middle  wire,  as  seen  directly,  and  its  reflected 
image.  This  distance  can  be  measured  by  means  of  the  mova- 
ble wire  of  the  micrometer.  By  working  the  adjusting  screws 
of  the  reticle,  and  the  vertical  adjusting  screws  of  the  axis  of 
rotation,  the  interval  between  the  wire  and  its  image  may  be 
made  to  disappear  entirely ;  when  the  axis  will  be  truly  level, 
and  the  line  of  collimation  in  perfect  adjustment. 

4S.  Tliird  Adjnstment.  Tne  piers  must  first  be  established 
in  such  positions  that  the  telescope,  when  the  pivot  ends  of  the 
axis  have  been  placed  in  the  Y's,  and  the  axis  levelled,  will  lie 
nearly  in  the  meridian  plane.  This  may  be  accomplished  by 
bringing  the  telescope,  after  repeated  trials,  into  such  a  position 
that  it  will  be  directed  upon  the  pole-star  when  it  is  on  the  me- 
ridian. By  referring  to  a  map  of  the  stars,  it  may  be  seen  that 
the  pole-star  will  be  nearly  on  the  meridian  when  a  straight 
line  from  it  to  a  point  midway  between  the  fifth  and  sixth 
stars,  designated  as  6  and  (»  in  the  constellation  of  the  Great 
Bear,  is  in  a  vertical  position.  The  pole-star  is  also  known  to 
be  on  the  meridian  when  it  attains  to  its  greatest,  or  least  alti- 
tude. When  the  instrument  has  thus  been  approximately 
established,  it  may  be  more  accurately  adjusted  to  tne  meridian, 
with  the  aid  of  the  screws  that  give  a  horizontal  motion  to  one  end 
of  the  axis.  For  this  purpose  ooservations  may  be  made  upon  the 
pole-star  at  its  upper  and  lower  meridian  transits,  and  the  telescope 
moved  in  azimuth,  until  the  interval  between  the  upper  and  lower 
transit  is  made  equal  to  that  between  the  lower  and  upper  transit. 

The  more  convenient  method  is  to  ascertain  from  existing 
tables  the  time  of  the  meridian  passage  of  some  known  star,  and 
bring  the  middle  wire  of  the  telescope  upon  the  star  at  the 
instant  of  the  transit  In  order  to  enect  this,  the  error  of  the 
timepiece  must  be  known.  If  it  indicates  sidereal  time,  its  error 
may  be  approximately  determined  with  the  instrument  that  is 
being  estaolished,  by  selecting  a  star  that  passes  the  meridian 
near  the  zenith,  and  noting  the  time  of  its  transit  across  the  mid- 
dle wire  of  the  telescope.  This  time  should  diflFer  very  little 
from  the  instant  of  the  true  meridian  passage,  as  determined 
from  astronomical  tables ;  the  difference  will  then  be  the  error 
of  the  timepiece,  nearly.  The  subsequent  observations  for 
adjustment  to  the  meridian  plane  should  be  made  upon  stars 
remote  from  the  zenith  (the  pole-star  in  preference).  This  pro- 
cess may  be  many  times  repeated,  until  the  line  of  collimation  of 
the  transit  telescope  is  brought,  with  all  attainable  accuracy,  into 
the  meridian  plane.  Or,  the  error  of  the  adjustment  may  be  cal- 
culated from  the  results  of  the  observations  upon  the  star  near 
the  zenith  and  the  pole-star,  and  allowed  for  in  subsequent  obser- 
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vations.  This  method  of  adjastment  is  called  ihe  method  of  high 
and  low  stars.  The  final  result  obtained  by  it  may  be  tested  by 
the  method  of  circampolar  stars  already  alluded  to ;  which  has 
the  advantage  of  being  independent  of  the  error  of  the  clock. 

If  the  timepiece  used  in  setting  up  the  transit  keeps  mean  solar 
time,  its  error  may  be  determined  by  measuring  an  altitude  of 
the  sun  with  the  transit  or  sextant,  as  will  hereafter  be  ex- 
plained. 

43*  The  Time  off  the  meridian  Pastage  of  a  9tar  is 
ascertained  as  follows :  the  telescope  is  first  set  by  means  of  the 
finding  circle,  to  the  meridian  altitude,  or  zenith  distance  of  the 
star  to  be  observed,  and  the  instants  of  its  crossing  each  of  the 
parallel  wires  of  the  reticle  noted.  The  sum  of  these  observed 
times,  divided  by  the  number  of  the  wires,  will  be  the  time  of 
the  star's  crossing  the  middle  wire ;  provided  the  wires  are  equi- 
distant. The  distances  between  the  wires,  in  time,  are  called  the 
wire-tTUervaJs,  They  can  be  determined,  and  their  equality  tested, 
by  noting  the  intervals  of  time  employed  by  a  star  situated  on  the 
celestial  equator,  in  passing  over  tnem  successively;  these  equato- 
rial intervals,  dividea  by  the  cosine  of  the  declination  of  any  star, 
will  be  the  wire-intervals  for  that  star.  By  means  of  these  inter- 
vals the  time  of  the  star's  passing  either  wire  can  be  reduced  to 
the  middle  wire.  The  mean  of  such  reduced  times  obtained  for 
all  the  wires,  will  be  the  time  of  the  meridian  transit  of  the  star. 
The  utility  of  having  several  wires,  instead  of  one  only,  will  be 
readily  understood,  trom  the  consideration  that  a  mean  result  of 
several  observations  is  deserving  of  more  confidence  than  a  single 
one ;  since  the  chances  are  that  an  error  which  may  have  been 
made  at  one  observation  will  be  compensated  by  an  opposite 
error  at  another. 

If  the  body  observed  has  a  disc  of  perceptible  magnitude,  as 
in  the  cases  of  the  sun,'  moorL  and  planets,  the  time  of  the  pas- 
sage of  both  the  western  ana  eastern  limb  across  each  of  the 
pi^lel  wires  is  noted,  and  reduced  to  the  middle  wire;  the 
mean  of  all  the  results  is  then  taken,  which  will  be  the  instant 
of  the  meridian  transit  of  the  centre.  We  may,  at  the  present 
day,  obtain  the  time  of  the  meridian  passage  of  the  centre  of  the 
sun,  moon,  or  any  planet,  from  an  observation  upon  the  western 
limb  onlv,  by  aadme  "  the  sidereal  time  of  the  semi-diameter 
passing  the  meridian,"  taken  from  the  Nautical  Almanac,  to  the 
observed  time.  Or,  the  observation  may  be  made  upon  the 
eastern  limb,  and  the  same  quantity  subtracted. 

44.  Electro-Chronograph,  The  accuracy  of  transit  observations 
has  recently  been  greatly  increased,  by  the  introduction  of  the 
electro-chronograph.  This  valuable  contrivance  consists  of  an 
electro-magnetic  recording  apparatus,  put  into  communication 
with  the  pendulum  of  an  astronomical  clock,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  circuit  is  broken  at  a  certain  point  of  each  oscillation ; 
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and,  as  a  conseqaence,  the  seconds  beat  by  the  pendulum  are 
designated  by  a  series  of  equally  distant  breaks  in  a  continuous 
line,  upon  a  roll  of  paper  to  which  an  equable  motion  is  given  by 
machinery. 

The  ol)8erver  holds  in  his  hand  a  break-circuit  key,  by  means  of 
which  he  interrupts  the  circuit  at  the  instant  that  the  star  is 
bisected  by  one  of  the  wires  in  the  field  of  the  telescope,  and 
thus  makes  a  break  in  one  of  the  short  lines  that  answer  to  the 
successive  seconds ;  as  shown  between  44s.  and  458.,  in  Fig.  22. 

40«.         418.  42b.  43s.  448.  468.  468.  478.  48s. 
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In  this  way,  the  instant  of  the  transit  across  a  single  wire  can  be 
noted  to  within  a  much  smaller  fraction  of  a  second  than  by  the 
common  method.  Besides,  the  number  of  bisections  in  a  single 
cnlmination  of  a  star,  by  increasing  the  number  of  wires,  may  be 
augmented  fivefold. 

This  method  of  observation  was  adopted  at  the  Washington 
Observatory,  in  1849,  and  soon  after  at  the  Observatory  of  Har- 
vard College.  It  has  since  been  introduced  at  the  (jreenwich 
and  otl^er  principal  observatories. 

45.  To  determine  ttae  RIf  tat  Ascension  off  a  Star    When 

a  star  is  on  the  meridian,  its  declination  circle  (def.  16,  p.  15) 
coincides  with  the  meridian ;  moreover,  the  arc  of  the  equator 
which  lies  between  the  declination  circles  of  two  stars,  measures 
their  difference  of  right  ascension.  Thus,  BR'  (Fig.  8)  is  the 
difference  of  right  ascension  of  the  stars  S  and  S' ;  their  absolute 
right  ascensions  being  YR  and  YR^  In  the  interval  between  the 
transits  of  the  two  stars,  the  arc  RR',  which  is  equal  to  their 
difference  of  right  ascension,  passes  across  the  meridian  at  the 
rate  of  15^  to  a  sidereal  hour.  If,  therefore,  the  times  of  their 
meridian  transits  be  determined  with  the  transit  instrument 
and  sidereal  clock,  the  difference  between  these  times,  converted 
into  degrees  by  allowing  15^  to  the  hour,  will  be  the  difference 
of  right  ascension  of  the  two  stars.  In  this  way,  the  difference 
between  the  right  ascension  of  any  standard  star,  S,  fixed  upon 
as  a  point  of  reference,  and  other  stars,  may  be  successively  de- 
termined. This  having  been  done,  the  absolute  right  ascensions 
of  these  stars  will  become  known  as  soon  as  the  position  of  the 
vernal  equinox  with  respect  to  the  standard  star  has  been  found. 
For,  it  is  plain  that  RR'  being  known,  if  YR  be  also  determined, 
YR'  may  be  found  by  adding  YR  and  RR'.  The  manner  of 
determining  the  position  of  the  vernal  equinox,  or  the  value  of 
YR,  will  be  explained  in  the  chapter  on  the  Apparent  Motion 
of  the  Sun.    Right  ascensions  are  commonly  expressed  in  time. 
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ASTRONOMIOAL  CLOCK. 

46.  The  ABtroDomical  Clock  is  provided  with  a  pendolum 
80  constructed  that  its  length  is  unaffected  by  changes  of  tempera- 
ture. The  mercurial  compensation  pendulum,  in  which  the 
ordinary  brass  bob  is  replaced  by  a  glass  jar  containing  a  certain 
quantity  of  mercury,  is  generally  employed.  The  clock  is  secured 
to  a  stone  pier  resting  upon  a  firm  foundation,  which  is  discon- 
nected from  the  floor  of  tbe  observatory.  It  keeps  sidereal  time. 
4T.  To  Ref  niate  a  Sidereal  €lock.  When  a  clock  is  used 
for  determinine  differences  of  right  ascension  (45),  it  is  adjusted  to 
sidereal  time  if  it  goes  equably  and  marks  out  twenty-four  hours 
in  a  sidereal  day  ;  it  being  altogether  immaterial  at  what  time  it 
indicates  Oh.  Om.  Os.  To  ascertain  its  daily  ratey  note  by  the 
clock  the  times  of  two  successive  meridian  transits  of  the  same 
star :  the  difference  between  the  interval  of  the  transits  and 
twenty-four  hours  will  be  the  daily  gain^  or  hss  (as  the  case  may 
be),  of  the  clock  with  respect  to  a  perfectly  accurate  sidereal 
clock.  If  the  gain  or  loss,  when  found  in  this  manner,  proves  to 
be  the  same  each  day,  then  the  mean  rate  of  going  is  the  same 
each  day. 

Error. — ^The  sidereal  clock  now  in  use  in  astronomical  obser- 
vatories, is  made  to  indicate  Oh.  Om.  Os.  when  the  vernal  tquinox 
is  on  the  superior  meridian ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  know  not  only 
its  rate  but  also  its  error.  This  may  be  found  from  day  to  day 
by  noting  the  time  of  the  transit  of  some  known  star,  whose  place 
has  been  accurately  determined,  and  comparing  this  with  its 
right  ascension  expressed  in  time.  If  the  two  are  equal  the 
clock  is  right ;  otherwise  their  difference  will  be  its  error.  For 
greater  accuracy  in  the  determination  of  the  error  and  rate,  the 
successive  transits  of  several  standard  stars  should  be  noted.  To 
&cilitate  these  and  other  determinations,  the  apparent  places  of 
a  large  number 'of  stars  are  given  in  nautical  almanacs,  and 
other  similar  works. 

Clock  Stars.  The  stars  most  favorably  situated  for  determin- 
ing the  clock  correction  are  those  which  pass  the  meridian  near 
the  zenith ;  or,  next  to  these,  the  stars  which  cross  the  meridian 
between  the  zenith  and  equator.  Stars  considerably  to  the  north 
of  the  zenith  pass  too  slowly  through  the  field  of  the  telescope; 
and  if  the  transit  instrument  has  not  been  accurately  adjusted 
to  the  meridian,  the  error  in  the  time  of  the  transit  will  be 
greater  in  proportion  as  the  star  observed  is  further  from  the 
zenith. 

48.  A  mean  9olar  Clock  is  usually  regulated  by  observations 
upon  the  sun.  The  methods  by  which  its  error  and  rate  are 
determined  will  be  explained  in  the  chapter  on  the  Measurement 
of  Time. 
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MERIDIAN  CIRCLE. 


49.  The  Meridian  Circle  is  an  instrument  used  to  measure  the 
zenith  distance,  or  altitude  of  a  heavenly  body,  at  the  instant  of 
its  arrival  on  the  meridian.  It  is,  in  its  general  construction, 
a  combination  of  the  transit  instrument  and  a  graduated  vertical 
circle ;  and  is  hence  sometimes  called  the  Transit  Circle,  In  the 
larger  observatories,  it  is  mounted  on  two  piers,  like  the  transit. 
Tlie  graduated  circle  is  lirmly  attached  at  right  angles  to  the 
horizontal  axis  of  rotation,  and  turns  with  it.  The  angle  is  read 
from  the  circle  by  a  reading  miscroscope,  attached  to  the  adjacent 
pier;  or  in  some  instances,  to  a  frame  which  rests  upon  the  axis 
itself.  For  greater  accuracy  four  or  six  reading  microscopes  are 
used,  at  equally  distant  points  of  the  limb.  The  degrees, 
minutes,  ana  seconds,  are  read  from  one  of  the  microscopes,  and 
the  seconds  only  from  the  others.  If  the  seconds  read  from 
either  microscope  be  added  to  the  degrees  and  minutes  obtained 
from  the  first,  the  result  will  be  the  reading  of  that  microscope 
reduced  to  the  first  By  taking  the  mean  of  all  the  results,  for 
the  different  microscopes,  the  errors  from  imperfect  graduation, 
inaccurate  centring,  and  unequal  expansion  of  the  limb,  may 
be  materially  lessened. 

90.  Fig.  23  represents  a  meridian  circle  manufactured  by 
Bepsold,  a  celebrated  German  instrument-maker,  and  mounted 
in  1852  in  the  observatory  of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy. 
It  has  two  graduated  circles,  CC  and  C'C,  of  the  same  size,  but 
only  one  of  these,  CC,  is  graduated  finely ;  this  is  read  by  four 
microscopes,  two  of  which  are  seen  at  RR  The  microscopes 
are  attached  to  the  four  corners  of  a  square  frame  which  is  centred 
upon  the  rotation  axis ;  but  does  not  turn  with  it,  being  held  in  a 
fixed  position  by  screws  connected  with  the  piers.  Each  hori- 
2sontal  side  of  the  frame  carries  a  spirit  level,  by  which  any  change 
of  inclination  of  the  frame  with  respect  to  the  horizon  may  be 
detected. 

The  second  circle,  constructed  of  the  same  size  as  the  first, 
for  the  sake  of  symmetry,  is  graduated  more  coarsely,  and  is 
used  only  as  a  finder. 

The  counterpoises  WW  act  at  XX,  to  support  the  greater 
part  of  the  weight  of  the  instrument  upon  friction  rollers,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  transit  instrument.  The  mclination  of  the  rotation 
axis  is  measared  with  a  hanging  levelj  LL. 

A  horizontal  arm,  FG,  seen  to  the  right  of  the  telescope  in 
the  figure,  extends  out  from  the  pier,  and  receives  a  vertical  arm 
which  is  connected  with  a  collar  upon  the  rotation  axis.  B^ 
turning  a  screw,  the  head  of  which  is  at  G,  the  telescope  is 
clamped  in  the  collar ;  and  then  a  screw  (not  seen  in  the  drawing), 
connected  with  the  arm  FG,  and  acting  horizontally  upon  the 
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vertical  arm,  gives  a  fine  motion  to  the  telescope.  FG  turns 
upon  a  joint  at  F ;  and  to  the  left  of  the  telescope  is  shown  in 
the  position  it  takes  when  detached  irom  the  vertical  arm,  pre- 
paratory to  a  reversal  of  the  instrument. 

Another  arm,  fg^  similar  in  its  form  and  arrangement  to  FG, 
reoeiyes  a  vertical  arm  attached  to  the  microscope  frame.  Screws 
connected  with  fg^  and  acting  horizontally  at  g  upon  the  vertical 
arm,  serve  to  adjust  the  frame. 

The  field  is  illuminated  by  light  thrown  into  the  interior  of  the 
telescope  through  tubes  at  AA,  and  reflected  towards  the  reticle 
by  a  mirror  in  the  central  cube.  The  quantity  of  light  is  regu- 
lated by  revolving  discs  with  eccentric  apertures,  at  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  tubes  nearest  the  Y's.  These  discs  are  revolved  by 
means  of  a  cord  to  which  hangs  a  small  weight,  S. 

The  micrometer  at  m  contains  seven  fixed  transit  threads,  and 
three  equally  distant  horizontal  threads  movable  by  a  micrometer- 
screw.  The  more  common  form  consists  of  a  reticle  with  several 
stationary  transit  wires,  or  threads,  and  one  stationary  horizontal 
wire ;  in  connection  with  one  or  more  movable  horizontal  wires 
(81).  The  movable  micrometer-wires  serve  for  the  measure- 
ment of  small  difierences  of  declination. 

61.  Mural  Circle.  This  is  another  form  of  the  meridian 
circle  that  has  been  much  used  in  large  observatories.  The  gra- 
duated limb  of  the  mural  circle  is  secured  to  one  end  of  a  hori* 
zontal  axis,  which  is  let  into  a  massive  pier  or  wall  of  stone.  Its 
axis,  therefore,  is  not  symmetrically  supported,  and  it  cannot  be 
reversed.  On  these  accounts  it  is  inferior,  for  nice  determina- 
tions, to  the  form  of  meridian  circle  just  described. 

Mural  circles  have  been  constructed  as  large  as  eight  feet  in 
diameter. 

M.  AdjnBtments*    The  same  adjustments  have  to  be  effected 

with  the  meridian  circle  as  with  the  transit;   and  the  same 

methods  may  be  adopted.    But  it  is  also  necessary  to  determine 

with  ^at  accuracy  what  is  called  the.  fwrizonial  point  of  the  limb. 

This  IS  the  place  of  the  index,  or  zero  of  the  reading  microscope, 

answering  to  a  horizontal  position  of  the  line  of  collimation  of 

the  telescope. 

d3*  To  determine  (be  Horizontal  Point  off  the  Limb. 

Direct  the  telescope  upon  any  known  star,  at  the  time  of  its  pass- 
ing the  meridian,  and  read  off  the  angle  on  the  limb.  On  the  next 
night,  when  the  star  comes  to  the  meridian,  direct  the  telescope 
upon  the  image  of  the  same  star  reflected  from  a  basin  of  mer- 
cury, and  note  the  angle  as  before.  By  a  fundamental  law  of 
reflection  the  angle  of  depression  of  this  image  will  be  equal  to 
the  angle  of  elevation  of  the  star.  Accordingly  the  arc  on  the 
limb,  which  passes  before  the  reading  microscope,  in  moving  the 
telescope  from  the  star  to  its  image,  will  be  double  the  altitude  of 
the  star,  and  its  point  of  bisection  the  horizontal  point. 
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This  method  will  not  siTe  an  exact  rosnlt  unless  a  oonection  is  applied  for  fhe 
difference  in  the  valaes  of  the  atmospheric  rofhustion  at  the  times  of  observation 
(81).  The  necessity  of  making  this  correction  may  be  avoided,  and  a  more  reliable 
result  obtained,  whenever  the  instrument  is  provided  with  a  micrometer  having  % 
movable  horizontal  wire.  By  a  rapid  manipulation  an  observation  maj  tiien  be 
made  upon  the  star  at  the  time  it  is  crossing  the  first  transit  wire,  and  another 
observation  taken  upon  its  image,  as  it  is  crossing  the  last  transit  wire.  Hie 
instrument  is  first  set  to  the  altitude  of  the  star,  as  nearly  known,  and  the  cor- 
rection to  this  altitude  measured  bj  bringing  the  movable  horizontal  wire  upon 
the  star  at  the  instant  it  is  crossing  the  first  transit  wire.  In  observing  the 
image  of  the  star,  it  is  brought  near  the  fixed  horizontal  wire,  the  limb  clamped, 
and  the  observation  completed  by  the  tangent  screw  of  the  limb.  The  observer 
may  then  read,  at  his  leisure,  the  microscopes  for  the  last  measured  an^e,  and  the 
micrometer  correction  to  the  first  angle.  To  each  of  the  angles  measured,  a  small 
correction  must  be  appMed  to  reduce  it  to  the  meridian. 

54.  To   measure  the  Altitude  off  a  Heayenly  Body. 

(1).  0/  a  Jbxd  star.  Direct  the  telescope  of  the  meridian  circle 
upon  the  star,  bring  it  on  the  horizontal  wire  of  the  reticle,  and 
clamp  the  limb ;  then  by  means  of  the  tangent  screw  that  ^ves  a 
small  motion  to  the  limo  and  telescope,  bisect  the  star  with  the 
horizontal  wire  at  the  instant  of  its  crossing  the  middle  transit  wire. 
Then  read  off  the  angle  fiom  the  different  microscopes,  as  already 
explained  (49),  and  take  the  mean  of  the  several  results.  This 
must  be  corrected  for  the  deviation  of  the  horizontal  point  from 
the  zero  of  the  limb,  and  all  the  detected  errors  that  result  from 
imperfect  adjustments,  or  defects  of  construction. 

If  an  observation  be  made  upon  the  star  at  the  time  of  its 
crossing  any  other  than  the  central  wire,  it  can  I'eadily  be 
reduc^to  the  meridian. 

(2).  Of  the  sun,  moon^  or  any  planet  Measure  the  altitudes  of 
the  upper  and  lower  limbs,  and  take  their  half  sum  for  the  alti- 
tude of  the  centre,  or  measure  the  altitude  of  the  upper  or  lower 
limb,  and  add  or  subtract  the  apparent  semi-diameter  of  the 
body,  taken  from  the  Nautical  Almanac.  The  observatioDS  are 
£EU^ilitated  by  using  the  movable  micrometer  wire  in  establishing 
the  contact  with  the  limb;  then,  by  turning  the  micrometer 
screw,  measuring  the  interval  between  the  position  of  the 
movable  and  that  of  the  parallel  stationary  wire,  and  adding  this 

measured  interval  to  the  mean  of  the  microscope  readings. 
5ft.  To  determine  tbe  Declination  of  a  Heavenly  Body. 

The  meridian  altitude,  or  zenith  distance  of  a  heavenly  body, 
having  been  measured  at  a  place  the  latitude  of  which  is  known, 
its  declination  may  easily  oe  found.  For  let  s  {Vis.  10,  p.  21) 
represent  the  point  of  meridian  passage  of  a  star  which  crosses 
to  the  north  of  the  zenith  (Z),  E^  will  be  its  declination  (def.  27» 
p.  17),  Zs  its  meridian  zenith  distance,  and  Z£  the  latitude  of  the 
place  of  observation  (0\  (def.  33,  p.  18) ;  and  we  obviously  have 

£5=ZE-f-Z9.  • .  .(a) 

If  the  star  cross  the  meridian  at  some  point  «'  between  the 
zenith  (Z)  and  the  equator  (E),  we  shall  have  Eff'=ZB— Z^',  (6) ; 
and  if  its  point  of  transit  be  some  point  s"  to  the  south  of  the 
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eqTiator(E),  we  shall  have  E?"=Ztf''— ZE,  and— W=ZE— Zs'^ 
(c).  The  three  formulsD  (a),  (J),  and  (c),  may  all  be  compre- 
hended in  one,  viz. : 

Declination =latitude-f  meridian  zenith  distance, ...  (1) 

If  we  adopt  the  following  conventional  rules :  (1)  north  lati- 
tnde  is  +,  south  latitude  — ;  (2)  the  zenith  distance  is  norths  or 
sGuih^  according  as  the  star  passes  to  the  north  or  south  of  the 
zenith;  and  it  has  the  same  sign  as  the  latitude  when  it  has  the 
same  name,  the  contrary  sign  when  it  is  of  a  contrary  name ; 
(3)  north  declination  is  -f,  south  declination  -^. 

The  latitude  which  is  here  supposed  to  be  known,  may  be 
found  by  measuring  the  meridian  altitudes  of  a  circumpolar  star 
with  the  meridian  circle,  and  taking  their  half  sum.  For,  as  the 
pole  lies  midway  between  the  points  at  which  the  transits  take 
place,  its  altitude  will  be  the  arithmetical  mean,  or  the  half  sum 
of  the  altitudes  of  these  points ;  and  the  altitude  of  the  pole  is 
equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place  (24). 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  next  Chapter,  that  certain  corrections 
must  be  applied  to  all  measured  altitudes. 

5^  To  deteriDliie  the  I^ongltude  and  I^atltade  off  a 
Bodjr.  When  the  right  ascension  and  declination  of  a  heavenly 
body  have  been  obtained  from  observation,  with  a  transit  instru- 
ment and  circle  (45,  65),  its  longitude  and  latitude  may  be  com* 
puted.  For,  let  S  (Fig.  8)  represent  the  place  of  the  body,  VEQB 
the  equator,  VLT  W  the  ecliptic,  and  P,  K,  the  northpoles  of  the 
equator  and  ecliptic.  In  tne  spherical  triangle  PE^  we  shall 
know  PS  the  complement  of  SB  the  declination,  and  the  angle 
KPS  =  ER=EV+VR=90°  +  right  ascension;  and  if  we  sup- 
pose the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  to  be  known,  we  shall  know 
t*K.  We  may  therefore  compute  KS,  and  the  angle  PKS. 
But  KS  is  the  complement  of  oL,  which  is  the  latitude  of  the 
body  S;  and  PES  =  180°— WKS  =  180MWV+  VL)=180° 
—(90°  4-  longitude)  =  90°  —  longitude. 

The  oblicjuity  of  the  ecliptic,  which  we  have  here  supposed  to 
be  known,  is,  in  practice,  easily  found ;  for  it  is  equal  to  TQ,  the 
sun's  greatest  declination. 

ALTITUDE  AND  AZIMUTH  INSTRUMENT. 

Vf*  This  instrument  consists  essentially  of  a  telescope  mounted 
upon  either  a  fixed  or  portable  stand,  and  provided  with  both  a 
vertical  and  a  horizontal  graduated  limb.  The  telescope  turns 
with  the  vertical  limb  aoout  a  horizontal  axis,  and  the  whole 
turns  about  the  vertical  axis  of  the  horizontal  limb.  The  instru- 
ment is  so  adjusted,  that  when  the  line  of  sight  of  the  telescope 
is  in  the  meridian  plane,  the  zero  of  the  reading  microscope  of 
the  horizontal  limb  will  answer  to  the  zero  of  the  limb,  or  nearlv 
30.    If  they  do  not  correspond,  the  distance  between  them  will 
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be  the  index  error.  This  having  been  determined,  if  the  tele- 
scope be  directed  upon  a  star  out  of  the  meridian,  the  reading  of 
the  horizontal  limb,  corrected  for  the  index  error,  will  be  the 
azimuth  of  the  star  at  the  instant  of  the  observation.  The  ver- 
tical circle  serves  to  measure  the  altitude.  The  altitude  and 
azimuth  instrument  is  sometimes  called  the  AUazimulh;  also  the 
AstrononUoal  TheodoUte. 

M.  Tbe  Merldiaa  I^lae    (def.   8,  p.   14)  at  a  place  may 
easily  be  determined  with  the  altitude  and  azimuth  instrument, 

by  a  method  called  the  Method 
of  Equal  Altitudes.  Let  0  (Fig. 
24)  represent  the  place  of  ob- 
servation, NPZ  tne  meridian, 
and  S,  S'  two  positions  of  the 
same  star,  at  which  the  altitude 
is  the  same.  Now,  the  spheri- 
cal triangles  ZPS  and  ZPS' 
have  the  side  ZP  common,  ZS= 
ZS',  and  (allowing  the  stars  to 
moveinctrcfe5)PS=PS'.  Hence 
they  are  equal,  and  consequently 
the  angle  rZS=PZS';  that  is, 
equod  altitudea  of  a  star  correspond  to  equal  azimuths.  Therefore, 
by  bisecting  the  arc  of  the  horizontal  limb,  comprehended 
between  two  positions  of  the  vertical  limb  for  which  the  observed 
altitude  of  a  star  is  the  same,  we  shall  obtain  the  meridian  line. 

The  meridian  line  may  be  approximately  determined,  by  this 
method,  with  the  common  theodolite;  the  observations  oeing 
made  upon  the  sun.  The  result  will  be  more  accurate  if  they 
be  made  towards  the  summer  or  winter  solstice,  when  the  sun 
will  have  but  a  slight  motion  towards  the  north  or  south  in  the 
interval  of  the  observations.  It  is,  however,  easy  to  determine 
and  allow  for  the  effect  of  the  sun's  change  of  place  in  the  heavens. 
When  the  time  is  accurately  known,  the  north  and  south  line 
may  be  found  very  easily  by  directing  the  telescope  of  any 
instrument  that  has  a  motion  in  azimuth,  upon  a  star  m  the  vici- 
nity of  the  pole,  at  the  instant  of  its  arrival  on  the  meridian. 

M.  Zenltli  Telescope.  This  may  be  regarded  as  a  modified 
form  of  the  portable  altitude  and  azimuth  instrument.  It  is  of 
ffreat  value  for  the  convenient  and  accurate  determination  of  the 
latitude  of  a  place ;  and  has  been  used  for  this  purpose  with 
great  success  m  the  United  States  Coast  Survey.  Its  chief 
peculiarities  consist  in  the  substitution  of  a  finding  circle  with  a 
delicate  spirit  level,  similar  to  the  finding  circle  of  the  transit 
instrument  (88),  for  the  ordinarv  vertical  limb  of  the  altitude  and 
azimuth  instrument,  and  the  aaaptation  to  the  telescope  of  a  mi- 
crometer with  a  movable  horizontal  wire. 
If  such  a  micrometer  be  adapted  to  a  transit  instrument,  thai 
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instrument  may  be  successfully  used  as  a  substitute  for  the 
zenith  telescope,  for  the  accurate  determination  of  the  latitude 
of  a  station.* 

EQUATORIAL. 

•0.  The  equatorial  consists  of  a  telescope  mounted  with  two 
axes  of  motion,  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  one  of  which  is 

?arallel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  celestial  sphere. 
*be  angular  movement  about  this  axis  is  measured  by  a  gra- 
duated circular  limb  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  and  therefore 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  equator ;  from  which  the  instrument 
takes  its  name.  This  limb  is  called  the  hour  circh.  There  is 
also  a  graduated  circle,  called  the  declination  circle,  adapted  to 
the  other  axis;  which  lies,  in  every  one  of  its  positions,  in  the 
plane  of  a  celestial  meridian.  The  telescope  turns  in  the  plane 
of  a  celestial  meridian  about  this  axis ;  and  can  at  the  same  time 
be  made  to  rotate,  in  connection  with  it,  about  the  other,  or  polar 
axis.  It  can  thus  be  readily  set  upon  any  star,  whose  hour  angle 
and  declination  are  known ;  and  when  once  directed  towards  it, 
can  be  made  to  follow  the  star  in  its  diurnal  motion,  by  Bimply 
producing  a  continuous  movement  about  the  polar  axis.  This 
motion  is  generally  communicated  by  clock-work,  without  the 
use  of  the  hand. 

Plate  I.  reprints  the  large  equatorial  telescope  mounted 
tinder  the  dome  of  the  observatory  of  Harvard  College.  It  is 
connected  with  a  bed-plate  which  is  fastened  by  screw-bolts  to 
the  top  of  a  granite  block,  in  a  position  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
heavens.  This  block  is  ten  feet  in  height,  aud  rests  upon  a 
granite  pier  forty-two  feet  high.  The  clock-work  is  on  the 
further  side  of  tne  stone  support,  and  does  not  appear  in  the 
figure.  The  instrument  is  so  nicely  counterpoised  tliat  it  can  be 
moved  with  the  greatest  ease  by  the  pressure  of  the  hand  upon 
the  end  of  one  of  the  balance  rods. 

•1.  Uses  of  the  Equatorial.  A  telescope  thus  eqmxtorially 
mounted^  and  provided  with  a  movable  micrometer- wire,  is  espe- 
cially adapted  to  the  measurement  of  the  apparent  diameter  of  a 
heavenly  tx)dy,  the  angular  distance  between  stars  in  close  prox- 
imity, and  in  general  to  all  observations  that  require  the  telescope 
to  lie  directed  upon  a  body  for  a  considerable  interval  of  time. 
Accordingly  the  large  telescope  of  every  prominent  observatory 
is  mounted  in  this  manner. 

*  This  has  been  satisfactorilj  shown  bj  Professor  C  SL  Lyman,  of  Yale  College 
(see  American  Journal  of  Science,  Vol  XXX,  p.  52). 

The  lenith  telescope  is  essentiallj  the  invention  of  Gapt  Andrew  Taloott,  of 
the  United  States  Corps  of  fihigineers,  who  also  devised  a  method  of  determining 
the  latitade  by  this  instrument  which  surpasses  all  others,  both  in  simplicity  and 
aocoracy.  This  is  now  known  as  Taloott^s  method  (Ghauvenet's  Spherical  aud 
Practical  Astronomy). 
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The  equatorial  can  also  be  adrantageouely  used  for  determia 
ing  the  unknown  plaae  of  a  fixed  star,  or  planet,  in  the  heaven^ 
by  measuring  the  angular  distance  and  direction  of  the  star 
from  some  known  star  seen  with  it  in  the  field  of  the  telescope ; 
or  by  noting  the  interval  of  the  transits,  and  measuring  directly 
the  uifference  of  declination  of  the  two  stars.  For  this  purpose 
the  telescope  is  furnished  with  a  certain  form  of  micrometer, 
called  iha  PositUni  FUar  Micrometer ;  with  which  the  measure- 
roenta  in  question  can  be  made  with  great  accuracy. 

Differences  of  right  (Kcenaion  and  dedinaiion  can  also  be  mea- 
Bured  with  the  equatorial,  by  means  of  the  hour  and  declination 
circles,  but  with  much  less  accuracy  than  with  the  transit  instru- 
ment and  meridian  circle. 

vs.  i%jilK>n  FHar  Mkr&meier.  Tbu  piece  of  appsrstuB  Berres  M  the  siuno  time 
to  meuure  BnuJl  angular  diBtanceB,  aad  the  angle  included  between  the  line  (vnneCFt' 
Ing  two  stars  in  doao  proximitj  and  the  celestial  meridian.  Thii  angle  is  called 
the  (M^  of  poiiUon  o(  one  of  the  stars  with  respect  to  the  other.  It  is  exCinuted 
from  the  S.  round  b;  the  W.  to  360".  The  Fiiar  ifieromcler,  designed  for  the 
maaimrement  of  small  angles,  is  shown  in  Fig.  S5.  It  is  the  wme  in  principle  aa 
the  micrometer  emfdoyed  in  the  reading  mlooscope  (34). 


Fia.  35. 

rt  ooQRists  or  two  fbrkn  of  bnu,  ib'l,  a/e,  slldinK  within  a  rectangnlar  bnM 
box,  oa'o,  and  one  within  the  other.  Each  of  theaeforks  OBrries  a  Ter;  Sne  wirti, 
or  spider  line,  itretched  perpend ioiiUrly  across  from  one  prong  to  the  othor;  Ibey 
•re  movable,  and  the  parallel  wires  which  they  earty,  by  micrometer  acrew* 
pMiing  through  the  ends  oT  the  boi,  and  attadied  to  the  fbrka.  A  third  ant 
■tBlionur7  wire,  I.  pvrpendicular  to  the  other  two,  ia  attaobed  to  a  diaphragm  dis- 
connected froia  the  forks.  The  heads  of  the  KTews  are  not  shown  in  the  flgan, 
but  thej  may  be  aoen  in  Pig.  29,  in  which  6  ia  the  microroeter-box.  The  eye- 
pteoe  ia  screwed  bto  the  micrometot-boi,  as  shown  In  Fig,  JB.  The  graduated 
•onw-beads  ar«  connected  with  nuts  which  torn,  withotit  adTtiidng,  upon  th« 
•orewf  that  am  fastened  to  the  forlca.  Aocordinglf  by  turning  the  nula,  the  Ibrka 
miy  be  moved  either  forwards  or  backwaidi. 

A  atationar;  ean^-xaU  on  one  side  of  the  box,  IndkatM  the  mimber  of  rerolih 
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iionfl  of  either  screw,  aDswering  to  any  distance  that  the  wires  may  be  separated 
from  each  other ;  and  the  fractional  part  of  a  revolution  is  flhown  by  the  gradu- 
ated head  of  the  screw.  The  yaluo  of  one  revolution  of  the  micrometer-screw 
may  be  found  by  bringing  the  two  parallel  wires  into  a  position  perpendicular  to 
the  celestial  equator,  separating  them  by  a  certain  number  of  revolutions,  and 
then  noting  the  time  taken  by  an  equatorial  star  to  traverse  the  interval  between 
them.  The  interval  of  time  thus  obtained,  converted  into  the  equivalent  angular 
space  by  allowing  16"  to  1*,  will  be  the  number  of  seconds  of  arc  answering  to 
the  assumed  number  of  revolutions  of  the  screw. 

To  adapt  the  filar  micrometer  to  the  measurement  of  angles  of  position,  the  mi- 
crometer-box, with  its  attaclied  eye-piece,  is  so  mounted  as  to  admit  of  a  rotation 
around  the  centre  of  a  graduated  circle  (Fig.  26).  The  circle  is  fastened  at  the 
end  of  the  retide-tnbe,  and  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  optical  axis  of  the 
telescope.  The  revolving  motion  is  produced  by  a  milled-head  screw  9,  which 
works  on  an  interior  tootihed  wheel;  and  the  angle  is  read  off  upon  the  stationary 
graduated  drde,  by  aid  of  the  vernier  movable  with  the  plate  a. 


SEXTANT. 

63.  The  instruments  which  have  now  been  described  are  ob- 
servatory instruments,  the  chief  design  of  whose  construction  is 
to  furnish  the  places  of  the  heavenly  bodies  with  all  attainable 
exactness.  That  of  which  we  are  now  to  treat  is  much  less  exact, 
though  still  of  ^eat  utility  in  eflfecting  certain  important  astro- 
nomical determinations ;  as  of  the  latitude  or  longitude  of  a  place, 
and  the  time  of  day.  It  is  chiefly  used  by  navigators,  and 
astronomical  observers  on  land,  who  are  precluded  by  their 
situation,  or  other  circumstances,  from  using  the  more  accurate 
instniinents  of  an  observatory.  It  is  much  more  conveniently 
portable  than  any  of  these,  and  has  not  to  be  set  up  and  adjust- 
ed at  every  new  place  of  observation.  Besides,  as  it  is  held  in 
the  hand,  it  can  be  used  at  sea,  where  by  reason  of  the  agitations 
of  the  vessel,  no  instrument  supported  in  the  ordinary  way  is  of 
any  service. 

64«  Construction :— Principle  off  Constrnction.  The 
sextant  may  be  defined,  in  general  terms,  to  be-  an  instrument 
which  serves  for  the  direct  admeasurement  of  the  angular 
distance  between  any  two  visible  points.  The  particular  quan- 
tities that  may  be  measured  with  it,  are ;  1st,  the  altitude  of 
a  heavenly  body ;  2d,  the  angular  distance  between  any  two 
visible  objects  in  the  heavens  or  on  the  earth.  Its  essential 
parts  are  a  graduated  limb  BC  (Fig.  27),  comprising  about  60 
degrees  of  the  entire  circle,  which  is  attached  to  a  triangular 
frame  BAC ;  two  mirrors,  of  which  one  (A)  called  the  Index 
Okus,  is  ncovable  in  connection  with  an  index,  6,  about  A,  the 
centre  of  the  limb,  and  the  other  (D)  called  the  Horizon  Olass^ 
is  permanently  fixed  parallel  to  the  radius  AC  drawn  to  the 
zero  point  of  the  limb,  and  is  only  half  silvered  (the  upper 
half  being  transparent) ;  and  a  small  immovable  telescope  at 
E,  directSi  towards  the  horizon-glass.  I'he  principle  of  Uie 
cortsti-uciion  and  use  of  the  sextant  may  be  understood  from 
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what  follows :  A  ray  of  light  S A  from  a  celestial  object  S, 
which  impinges  against  the  index-glass,  is  reflected  off  at  an 
equal  angle,  and  striking  the  horizon-glass  (D)  is  again  reflected 
to  £|  where  the  eye  likewise  receives  through  the  transparent 


Fig.  27. 

part  of  that  glass  a  direct  ray  from  another  point  or  object  8'. 
Now,  if  AS  be  drawn,  directed  to  the  object  S',  SAS',  the 
angular  distance  between  the  two  objects  S  and  S^  is  equal 
to  double  the  an^le  CAO  measured  upon  the  limb  of  the  in- 
strument (AG  bemg  parallel  to  the  horizon-glass).  For,  when 
the  index-glass  is  parallel  to  the  horizon-glass,  and  the  angle 
on  the  limb  is  zeix),  AD,  the  course  of  the  first  reflected  ray, 
will  make  equal  angles  with  the  two  glasses,  and  therefore  t&e 
angle  SAD  will  become  the  angle  S'AD,  (=ADE;)  and  the 
observer,  looking  through  the  telescope,  will  see  the  same  ob- 
ject S'  both  bv  direct  and  reflected  light  Now,  if  the  index- 
glass  be  moved  from  this  position  through  any  angle,  GAG,  the 
angle  made  by  the  reflected  ray  which  follows  the  direction  AD, 
with  this  glass,  will  be  diminished  bv  an  amount  equal  to  this 
angle ;  for,  we  have  DAG=DAG — CAG.  Therefore  the  an{;Ie 
made  with  the  index-glass  by  the  new  incident  ray  SA,  which 
after  reflection  now  pursues  the  same  course  AD£,  and  reaches 
the  eye  at  E,  as  it  is  always  equal  to  that  made  by  the  re- 
flected ray,  will  be  diminished  by  this  amount.  Gonsequently, 
the  incident  ray  in  question  will  on  the  whole,  that  is,  by  tno 
diminution  of  its  inclination  to  the  mirror  by  the  angle  CAG, 
and  by  the  motion  of  the  mirror  through  the  same  angle,  be 
displa^  towards  the  right,  or  upwards,  an  angle  S'AS  equal  to 
2GAG.  Thus,  the  angular  distance  SAS'  of  two  objects  S,  S\ 
seen  in  contact,  the  one  (S')  directly,  and  the  other  (S)  by  refleo- 
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tion  from  the  two  mirrors,  is  equal  to  twice  tbe  angle  CAG  that 
the  index-glass  is  moved  from  tbe  position  (AC)  of  parallelism 
to  the  horizon -glass. 

Hence  tlie  limb  is  divided  into  120  equal  parts,  which  are 
ealkd  degrees ;  and  to  obtain  the  angular  distance  between  two 
points,  it  is  only  necessary  to  sight  directly  at  one  of  them, 
and  then  move  the  index  until  the  reflected  image  of  the  other 
is  brought  into  contact  with  it ;  the  angle  read  off  on  tbe  limb 
vill  be  the  angle  sought 

To  obtain  the  angnlar  distance  between  two  bodies  which 
have  a  sensible  diameter,  bring  the  nearest  limbs  into  contact, 
and  to  the  angle  read  off  on  the  limb  add  the  sura  of  tbe  appar- 
ent semi-diameters  of  the  two  bodies,  or  bring  the  farthest  limbs 
into  contact,  and  subtract  this  sum. 

«S.  The  Detail  of  tbe  CoiulracUoii  of  the  Sextant  is 
sbowD  in  Fig.  28.  The  limb,  and  the  triangular  frame  to  which  it  is 


attached,  are  of  hammered  brass,  and  strengthened  by  cross-plates. 
The  ffraduatioQ  is  upon  silver  inlaid  in  the  brass.  Each  degree  is 
divided  into  nix  eqnal  parts,  of  10'.  K  is  tbe  horizon-glass,  fastened 
to  the  frame  in  the  position  before  stated  ;  I  the  index-glass,  in  a 
hraas  frame,  attached  to  the  index-bar  CD,  by  the  screws  sas, 
and  movable  with  it  about  the  centre  C  of  the  graduated  arc. 
These  two  mirrors  are  of  plate-glass  silvered.     The  upper  half 
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of  the  horizon-glass  is  left  unsilvered,  that  the  direct  rays  firom 
the  object  towards  which  the  small  telescope,  T,  is  directed  may 
not  be  intercepted.  The  telescope  is  supported  in  a  ring,  K, 
attached  to  a  stem  underneath,  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered 
by  a  screw.  By  this  means  the  relative  brightness  of  the  direct 
and  reflected  images  can  be  regulated.  M  is  a  microscope,  mov- 
able about  a  centre  on  the  index-bar,  used  in  reading  toe  an^le 
from  the  vernier  at  D.  The  vernier  is  so  divided  as  to  give  tne 
angle  to  within  10''.  At  B,  under  the  index-bar,  is  a  screw  for 
clamping  it  to  the  limb ;  and  O  is  a  tangent  screw  for  giving  the 
bar,  with  the  index-glass,  a  small  motion,  in  securing  the  accurate 
contact  or  coincidence  of  the  images.  H  is  a  wooaen  handle  at 
the  back  of  the  sextant,  by  whidh  it  is  held  when  an  observa- 
tion is  taken.  At  E  and  F  are  colored  glasses  of  different 
shades,  to  diminish  the  intensity  of  the  light  when  the  sun  is 
observed.  Those  at  F  are  interposed  between  the  index-glass 
and  the  horizon-glass  when  the  sun  is  seen  by  reflection  from  the 
index-dass.  The  others  are  used  when  the  telescope  is  directed 
upon  the  sun. 

66.  Adjiuitnients.  The  adjastments  of  the  Beztant  consist  in  setting  the 
index-gUiss  and  the  horizon-glasSf  and  bring^ing  the  line  of  sight  of  the  telescope 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  graduated  arc,  and  in  determining  the  index  error. 

The  index-glass  may  be  adjusted  by  setting  the  index  near  the  middle  of  the  arc^ 
plaoing  the  eye  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  sextant^  and  near  the  index-glass^  and 
observing  whether  the  arc  seen  directly  and  its  reflected  image  form  one  contina- 
cos  arc.  If  the  reflected  image  does  not  appear  to  form  a  tnie  continuation  of  the 
arc,  the  index-glass  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  sextant'  It  may  be 
corrected  by  loosening  the  screws  ssSj  and  Inserting  a  piece  ot  paper  under  the 
plate  through  which  tiiey  pass. 

The  hohzon-glass  is  a<iyusted  by  sighting  through  the  telescope  at  a  star,  and  mov- 
ing the  index  until  the  direct  and  reflected  image  of  the  star  pass  each  other.  H  in 
passing,  the  two  images  can  be  made  to  coincide,  the  horizon-glaBS  is  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  instrument  If  any  correction  is  necessary,  it  can  be  made  bj 
turning  a  small  screw  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  horison-glace. 

lb  test  the  poaiUon  of  the  Hne  of  eight  of  the  telescope,  select  two  objects,  as  two 
stars,  100®  to  120"  apart,  and  bring  the  reflected  Image  of  the  one  in  contact 
with  the  direct  image  of  the  other,  on  the  wire  within  the  telescope  that  is  near- 
est the  plane  of  the  sextant:  if  then,  on  moring  the  instrument,  tne  contact  re- 
mains when  the  images  are  thrown  upon  the  otiier  parallel  wire  of  the  telescope 
(although  a  separation  occurs  in  the  interval  between  them),  no  adjustment  is  re- 
quired. It  can  be  made,  when  necessary,  by  means  of  two  small  screws  in  the 
ling  which  supports  the  telescope. 

To  find  the  index  error.  Bring  the  direct  and  reflected  images  of  the  same  point 
of  a  distant  terrestrial  object,  or  of  the  same  star,  into  coincidence,  and  reed  off  the 
era    This  reading  will  be  the  index  error,  and  may  be  elUior  positive  or  negative. 

er.  Taking  am  Angle.    When  observing  with  the  sextant^ 

it  is  held  in  the  right  hand  by  the  handle,  and  the  telescope 
directed  q|>on  one  of  the  two  objects  whose  angular  distance  is 
to  be  measured,  generally  the  fainter  one.  It  is  then  turned 
about  the  line  of  sight  until  the  other  object  lies  in  its  plane : 
and  the  index  moved  with  the  left  band  until  the  reflectea 
image  of  this  object  is  brought  at  the  centre  of  the  field  of  the 
telescope,  into  apparent  contact  with  the  object  seen  directly ; — 
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the  contact  being  finally  effected  hy  the  use  of  the  tangent  screw. 
The  angle  is  then  read  from  the  limb  and  vernier,  with  the  mi- 
croscope. 

When  the  sextant  is  employed  to  take  the  altitude  of  a  heavenly 
body,  a  horizontal  reflector,  called  an  Artificial  Jforizon,  is  placed 
in  front  of  the  observer.  The  angle  between  the  body  and  its 
reflected  image  is  then  measured  as  if  this  image  were  a  real 
object:  the  half  of  which  will  be  the  altitude  of  the  body. 

A  small  quantity  of  mercury,  poured  into  a  shallow  vessel 
of  tinned  iron  or  copper,  forms  a  very  good  artificial  horizon. 

In  obtaining  the  altitude  of  a  body  at  sea,  its  altitude  above 
the  visible  horizon  is  measured,  by  bringing  the  lower  limb  into 
contact  with  the  horizon.  To  this  angle  is  added  the  apparent 
semi-diameter  of  the  body,  and  from  the  result  is  subtracted  the 
depression  of  the  visible  horizon  below  the  horizontal  line,  called 
the  Dip  of  (he  HorizorL 

6S.  nadley*s  ^nadraiit.  Hadley's  Quadrant  differs  from 
the  sextant  in  having  a  graduated  limb  of  45°,  instead  of  60°,  in 
real  extent,  and  a  sight-vane  instead  of  a  small  telescope.  It  is 
not  capable,  then,  of  measuring  any  angle  greater  than  aoout  90^, 
while  the  sextant  will  measure  an  angle  as  great  as  120°;  or 
even  140°  (for  the  graduation  generally  extenas  to  140°).  The 
quadrant  is  also  inferior  to  the  sextant  in  respect  to  materials 
and  workmanship,  and  its  measurements  are  less  accurate. 

OT.  Reflecting  Circle.  The  Reflecting  Circle  is  but  an  en- 
larged sextant.  Its  limb  is  a  full  circle,  and  the  index-arm  is 
prolonged  in  the  other  direction,  and  carries  a  vernier  on  each 
end.  The  angle  is  read  from  each  vernier,  and  the  mean  of  the 
two  readings  taken,  to  eliminate  the  error  of  eccentricity. 

70.  Prismatic  Sextant.  This  is  an  improved  form  of  sex- 
tant, recently  introduced.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  fact  that 
a  reflecting  prism  is  used  in  place  of  the  ordinary  horizon-glass. 
This  prism  also  occupies  a  dinercnt  position  with  respect  to  the 
index-glass.  The  graduated  limb  extends  120°.  The  prismatic 
sextant  can  be  used  to  measure  an  angular  distance  of  180°,  and 
an  altitude  of  90°.  It  is  also  superior  to  the  ordinary  sextant 
in  certain  other  peculiarities  of  construction. 

PrisraaJ&c  Reflecting  Circles  are  also  constructed  which  possess 
similar  advantages  over  the  ordinary  reflecting  circle. 

BERORS  OF  INSTRUMENTAL  ADMEASUREMENT. 

Tl.  Whatever  precautions  may  be  taken,  the  results  of  instru- 
mental admeasurement  will  never  be  wholly  free  from  errora 
Errors  that  arise  from  inaccuracy  in  the  workmanship  or  ad- 
justment of  the  instrument,  may  be  detected  and  allowed  for. 
But  errors  of  cbservaiion  are,  obviously,  undiscoverable.  Since, 
however,  the  chances  are,  that  an  error  committed  at  one  obser- 
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vation,  will  be  compensated  by  an  opposite  error  at  another,  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  a  more  accurate  result  will  be  obtained  if  a 
great  number  of  observations,  under  varied  circumstances,  be 
made,  instead  of  one,  and  the  mean  of  the  whole  taken  for  the 
element  sought.  And  accordingly,  it  is  the  uniform  practice  of 
astronomical  observers  to  muUiply  observations  as  much  as  is 
practicable. 

72.  Instrumenua  Brrora  may  be  dinded  into  three  classes ;  viz.  erron 
of  corutrueiionf  erron  of  adjugtmeni,  and  incidenUU  errors.  Errors  of  construction, 
in  the  best  instruments,  result  chiefly  from  imperfed  graduaUon,  an  eccentrieiiif 
of  the  limb,  an  inequality  or  an  eUiptieity  of  the  pivots,  and  an  imperfed  rigidity  of  the 
telescope  or  axis.  The  effect  of  eccentricity  and  of  the  eUiptieity  of  the  pivot,  may  be 
eliminated  by  taking  the  mean  of  the  readings  of  two  microscopes,  at  opposite 
points  of  the  limb.  The  error  of  graduation  may  be  greatly  reduced,  by  reading 
the  angle  from  seyeral  equidistant  points  of  the  limb,  and  tiUcing  the  mean  of  all 
the  readings.  When  the  construction  of  the  instrument  is  such  that  the  principle 
of  r^peOHon  may  be  adopted — ^that  is,  the  angle  read  off  from  all  parts  of  the  limb 
— ^the  error  of  graduation  may,  theoretically  speaking,  be  remoyed  entirely. 

It  is  not  the  practice  of  astronomical  obserrers  to  strive  to  bring  instrumeDts 

into  the  nicest  possible  adjustment,  but  instead,  after  a  good  adjustment  has  been 

effected,  to  deduce,  by  a  systematic  series  of  observations,  the  several  errors  that 

remain,  and  derive  from  these  the  corrections  to  be  applied  to  the  quantity  to  be 

'  determined. 

Incidental  errors  may  arise  from  diverse  effects  produced  by  diangee  of  temper- 
ature, espedally  an  unequal  expansion  of  different  parts  of  the  limb,  and  a  derange- 
ment of  the  microscopes;  from  flexure  produced  by  weight;  and  also  from  vibra- 
tions produced  by  passmg  vehicles,  and  oUier  derangements  from  extraneous 
mechanical  causes.  All  such  errors  may  be  mostly  neutralized  by  making  nume- 
rous measurements,  under  a  great  variety  of  circumstances. 

THE  TELESOOPE. 

73.  An  observatory  is  not  completely  fVimished  unless  it  is  supplied  with  a  large 
telescope  for  examining  the  various  dasses  of  objects  in  the  heavens;  and  one  or 
more  smaller  ones  for  exploring  the  heavens  and  searching  for  particular  objeota 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  as  faint  comets,  and  making  observations  upon  oooa- 
sional  celestial  phenomena,  as  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  occultations  of  the  stars, 
etc.  Telescopes  are  divided  into  the  two  classes  of  BefleeUng  and  R^racting  TUe- 
scopes.  In  the  former  dass,  the  image  of  the  object  is  formed  by  a  concave  specu- 
lum, and  in  the  latter  by  a  converging  achromatic  lens.  This  image  is  viewed  and 
magnified  by  an  eye-glass ;  or  rather  by  an  achromatic  eye-piece  consisting  of  two 
glasses.  In  the  simidest  form  of  the  reflecting  telescope,  the  HerscheUan,  the 
image  formed  by  the  concave  speculum  is  thrown  a  little  to  one  side^  and  near  the 
open  mouth  of  the  tube,  where  the  observer  views  it  through  the  eye-glass,  with 
his  back  turned  towards  the  object 

74.  Magni/yingpower-'-^UurMnatingpower'-'^paeepenel^^  The  magni- 
fying power  of  a  telescope  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  fW>m  Its  iUuminating,  and 
space-penetrating  power.  A  telescope  magnifies  by  increasing  the  angle  under 
which  the  object  is  viewed ;  it  increases  the  light  received  firom  objects,  and  reveals 
to  the  sight  remote  stars,  nebulie,  eta,  by  intercepting  and  converging  to  a  point 
a  much  larger  beam  of  rays.  The  magnifying  power  is  measured  by  the  ratio  of 
the  focal  length  d  the  object-glass,  or  speculum,  to  that  of  the  eye-piece.  The 
HlmMinaling  power^  by  which  ii  reveals  stars  invisible  to  the  n^ed  eye,  if  we  leave 
out  of  view  the  amount  of  light  lost  by  reflection  and  absorption,  is  measured  by 
the  proportion  which  the  area  of  the  object-glass,  or  speculum,  bears  to  thai  of  the 
pupu  of  the  eye.  Since  the  quantity  of  fight  received  fh>m  any  luminous  pointy 
viewed  at  different  distances  by  the  naked  eye,  decreases  in  the  same  proporiioQ 
that  the  square  of  the  distance  increases,  and  the  quantity  of  light  from  Che 
<iame  point,  conveyed  to  the  eye  by  a  telescope,  is  anginented  in  the  ratio  of  the 
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square  of  the  diameter  of  its  aperture  to  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  pupil  of 
the  eye,  it  follows  that  the  diminution  of  the  light  from  an  increase  of  distance, 
will  be  just  supplied  if  the  aperture  of  the  telescope  exceed  in  its  diameter  that  of 
the  pupil  of  the  eye  in  the  same  ratio  that  the  distance  is  augmented.  The  power 
of  a  telescope  to  penetrate  into  space,  and  discern  stars,  therefore,  exceeds  that  of  the 
naked  eje  in  the  same  ratio  that  the  diameter;  of  its  aperture  exceeds  that  of  the 
pofMl  of  the  eje  (0.2  in.).  lu  the  larger  reflc^cting  telescopes,  the  space-penetrat- 
ing power,  calculated  by  this  rule,  requires  to  be  diminished  about  one-fifth,  in 
consequence  of  the  loss  of  hght  incident  to  the  use  of  the  telescope. 

Telescopes  are  provided  with  several  ey&^lasses,  of  various  powers.  The  power 
to  be  used  varies  with  the  object  to  be  viewed,  and  the  purity  and  degree  of  tran- 
quillity of  the  atmosphere.  Of  two  telescopes  of  the  same  focal  length,  that 
which  has  the  largest  aperture  will  form  the  brightest  image  in  the  focus,  and 
therefore,  other  tUngs  being  equal,  admit  of  the  use  of  the  most  powerful  eye- 
piece. In  this  way,  it  happens  that  the  available  magnifying  power  indirectly 
depends  materially  upon  the  size  of  the  aperture.  In  all  telescopes,  there  is  a  cer- 
tain fixed  ratio  between  the  aperture  and  focal  length,  or  at  least  limit  to  this 
ratio.  In  reflecting  telescopes,  it  is  one  linear  inch  of  aperture  for  every  foot  of 
focal  length,  and  in  refracting  telescopes  one  inch  of  aperture  for  from  one  to  two 
feet  of  focal  length.  Reflectors  and  refractors  of  the  same  focal  length,  have  about 
the  same  actual  magnifying  and  illuminating  power. 

The  highest  theoretical  magnifying  power  that  has  yet  been  obtained  is  about 
7,000.  But  the  highest  actually  available  power,  in  observing  any  celestial  object, 
doee  not  exceed  2,500.  The  higher  powers  can  be  used  only  upon  double  stars, 
and  clusters  of  stars.  With  the  best  telescopes,  a  magnifying  power  of  four  or  five 
hundred  is  the  highest  that  can  be  applied  to  the  moon  and  planets ;  owing  to  the 
great  diminution  of  brightness  that  results  from  the  enlargement  of  the  image. 

75.  Defining  poioer.  Telescopes  of  equal  size  may  differ  materially  in  their  defin- 
ing power:  that  is,  in  their  capability  to  show  the  planets,  and  other  celestial 
objects  which  have  a  sensible  disc,  with  a  sharp  outline,  and  all  their  peculiarities 
of  appearance  with  distinctness,  and  to  separate  close  double  stars  and  clusters  of 
■tars.  The  excellence  of  telescopes  in  this  respect,  depends  upon  the  precision  of 
form  and  perfection  of  polish  of  the  lenses,  their  freedom  fh)m  chromatic  and 
spherical  aberrations,  and  other  niceties  of  construction. 

76.  The  Jield  of  view  of  telescopes  diminishes  in  proportion  as  the  magnifying 
power  increases.  It  is  stated  that  with  a  magnifying  power  of  between  100  and 
200  it  is  a  cirdo  not  as  large  as  the  full  moon ;  and  with  a  power  of  600  or  1,000 
is  nearly  filled  by  one  of  the  planets,  while  a  star  will  pass  across  it  in  from  two 
(o  three  seconds. 

The  diminution  of  the  field  of  view,  and  the  trepidations  of  the  image  occasioned 
by  the  varying  density  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  unavoidable  tremors  of  the 
instmment,  must  ever  affix  a  practical  limit  to  the  magnifying  power  of  telescopes. 
This  limit,  it  is  probable,  is  already  nearly  attained ;  for  the  highest  powers  of  the 
best  telescopes  can  now  be  used  only  in  the  most  favorable  states  of  the  weather. 
The  illuminating  and  space-penetrating  power  of  telescopes  may,  however,  yet  be 
materially  increased,  and  a  greater  distinctness  and  definitcness  in  the  outline  of 
objects  obtained. 

77.  Large  Telescopes,  The  largest  reflecting  telescope  that  has  yet  been  con- 
structed and  directed  to  the  heavens,  is  the  great  Hosst  Telescope,  devised  and  con- 
structed by  Lord  Rosse,  of  Ireland.  It  has  a  focal  length  of  53  feet,  and  an  aper- 
ture of  6  feet  Its  illuminating  power  is  about  78,000;  and  its  space-penetrating 
power,  for.sittgle  stars,  about  280  times  the  distance  of  the  most  remote  star  visible 
to  the  naked  eye.  The  most  powerful  refractor  yet  constructed,  is  the  great  Clark 
Tekscopcy  made  by  Clark  &  Sons,  Cambridgcport,  Mass.,  and  recently  set  up  in  the 
ChioBgo  Observatory.  It  has  a  clear  aperture  of  18|  inches,  and  a  focal  length  of 
23  feet  It  has,  by  the  adaptation  of  different  eye-pieces,  different  magnifying 
powers,  varying  from  70  to  about  2,000.  The  great  telescope  of  the  Observa- 
tory of  Harvard  College  has  an  aperture  of  15  inches,  and  a  focal  length  of  22\  feet 
Its  highest  magnifying  power  is  2,000.  The  refractor  of  the  observatory  at  Pul- 
kova,  m  fiussia,  is  but  slightly  inferior  to  tliis  in  its  dimensions  and  capabilities. 
Befractiug  telescopes  of  large  dimensions  and  great  excellence,  are  mounted  equa- 
torially  in  all  the  prominent  observatories  m  the  United  States  and  in  Europe. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
Corrections  of  Measured  Angles. 

78.  Angles  measured  at  the  earth's  surface  with  astronomical 
instruments  answer  to  the  Apparent  Place  of  a  heavenly  body, 
and  are  termed  Apparent  elements.  In  astronomical  language 
the  True  Place  of  a  neavenly  body  is  its  real  place  in  the  heav- 
ens, as  it  would  be  seen  from  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Angles 
which  relate  to  the  true  place  are  denominated  True  elements. 
The  co-ordinates  of  the  apparent  place  of  a  body  are  termed  its 
apparent  co-arcUnaleSy  and  those  of  its  true  place  its  true  co-crdi- 
nates. 

79.  Corrections.  The  apparent  co-ordinates  are  reduced  to 
the  true,  by  the  application  of  certain  corrections,  called  Refrac^ 
tion^  Parallax,  and  Aberration.  Eefraction  and  aberration  are  cor- 
rections for  errors  committed  in  the  estimation  of  a  star's  place, 
while  parallax  serves  to  transfer  the  co-ordinates  from  the  earth's 
surface  to  its  centre.  The  object  of  the  reduction  of  observa- 
tions from  the  surface  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  is  to  render  ob- 
servations made  at  different  places  on  the  earth's  surface  directly 
comparable  with  each  other.  Observers  occupying  different 
stations  upon  the  earth  refer  the  same  body,  unless  it  be  a  fixed 
star,  to  different  points  of  the  celestial  sphere.  Their  observa- 
tions cannot^  therefore,  be  compared  together,  unless  thev  be  re- 
duced to  the  same  point,  and  the  centre  of  the  earth  is  the  most 
convenient  point  of  reference  that  can  be  chosen. 

REFRACTION. 

80.  Atmotptaerlc  Refraction.  We  learn  from  the  princi- 
ples of  Pneumatics,  as  well  as  by  experiments  with  the  barome- 
ter, that  the  atmosphere  gradually  decreases  in  density  from  the 
earth's  surface  upwards.  We  learn  also  from  the  same  sources, 
that  it  may  be  conceived  to  be  made  up  of  an  infinite  number 
of  strata  of  decreasing  density,  concentric  with  the  earth's  sur- 
face. From  the  known  pressure  and  density  of  the  atmosphere 
at  the  surface  of  the  eartn,  it  is  computed,  that  by  the  laws  of 
the  equilibrium  of  fluids,  if  its  density  were  throughout  the 
same  as  immediately  in  contact  with  the  earth,  its  altitude  would 
be  about  5  miles.    Certain  facts,  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  show 
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that  its  actual  altitade  is  not  far  from  50  miles.  Now,  it  is 
an  established  principle  of  Optics,  that  light  in  passing  from  a 
vacuum  into  a  transparent  medium,  or  from  a  rarer  into  a  denser 
medium,  is  bent  or  refracted  towards  the  perpendicular  to  the 
surface  at  the  point  of  incidence.  It  follows,  tnerefore,  that  the 
light  which  comes  from  a  star,  in  passing  into  the  earth's  atmo- 
sphere, or  in  passing  from  one  stratum  of  atmosphere  into  another, 
is  refracted  towaras  the  radius  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the 
earth  to  the  point  of  incidence. 

Path  of  a  ray  of  light    Let  MmnN,  NwoO,  OojQ,  (Fig.  29,) 
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Fig.  29. 

represent  successive  strata  of  the  atmosphere.  Any  ray,  Sp,  will 
then,  instead  of  pursuing  a  straight  course,  Spx,  follow  the 
broken  line  pahc;  being  bent  downwards  at  the  points  j?,  a,  6,  c, 
&c.,  where  it  enters  the  different  strata.  But,  since  the  number 
of  strata  is  infinite,  and  the  density  increases  by  infinitely  small 
degrees,  the  deflections  o/xc,  hay^  &c.,  as  well  as  the  lengths  of 
the  lines j:?a,  a6,  &c.,  are  infinitely  small;  and  therefore ^oic,  the 
path  of  the  ray,  is  a  broken  line  of  an  infinite  number  of  parts, 
or  a  curved  line  concave  towards  the  earth's  surface,  as  it  is  re- 
presented in  Fig.  30.  Moreover,  it  lies  in  the  vertical  plane  con- 
taining the  original  direction  of  the  ray ;  for  this  plane  is  per- 
pendicular to  all  the  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  and  tnerefore  the 
ray  will  continue  in  it  in  passing  from  one  to  the  other. 

81.  Astroiiomlcal  Refraction.  The  line  OS'  (Fig.  30)  drawn 
tangent  to  paO^  the  curvilinear  path  of  the  light,  at  its  lowest 
point,  will  represent  the  direction  in  which  the  light  enters  the 
eye,  and  therefore  the  apparent  line  of  direction  of  the  star.  If, 
then,  OS  be  the  true  direction  of  the  star,  the  angle  SOS^  will 
be  the  displacement  of  the  star  produced  by  Atmospheric  Befrac- 
turn.  This  angle  is  called  the  AstronomiccU  Refraction^  or  simply 
the  Refraction  of  the  star. 

Since  paO  is  concave  towards  the  earth,  OS^  will  lie  above 
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OS ;  consequently,  Tejractwn  makes  the  apparent  altitude  of  a  star 
greater  than  its  true  aUilxide,  aiid  the  apparent  zenith  distance  of  a 
star  less  than  its  true  zenith  distance.  (We  here  speak  of  the  true 
altitude  and  true  zenith  distance,  as  estimated  from  the  station 


oi  the  observer  upon  th*e  earth's  surface.)  Thus,  to  obt^n  the 
true  altitude  from  the  apparent,  we  must  sjdilract  the  refraction; 
and  to  obtain  the  true  zenith  distance  from  tlie  apparent,  we  must 
add  the  refraction.  As  refraction  takes  effect  wholly  in  a  verti- 
cal plane  (80),  it  does  not  alter  the  azimuth  of  a  star. 

The  amount  of  the  refraction  varies  with  the  apparent  zenith  dis- 
tance. In  the  zenith  it  is  zero,  since  the  light  passes  perpendi- 
cularly through  all  the  strata  of  the  atmosphere :  ana  it  is  the 
greater,  the  greater  is  the  zenith  di.stance;  for,  the  greater  the 
zenith  distance  of  a  star,  the  more  obliquely  does  the  light  which 
comes  from  it  to  the  eye  penetrate  the  earth's  atmosphere,  and 
enter  its  different  strata,  and  therefore,  according  to  a  well-known 
principle  of  optics,  the  greater  is  the  refraction. 

83.  xo  find  (lie  Aaaoant  of  llie  Refraction  for  a  flTCM 
Zenllli  Dlilance  or  Allltade.  Let  us  first  show  a  method  of 
resolving  this  problem  by  the  general  theory  of  refraction.  Ac- 
cording to  this  theory,  the  amount  of  the  refraction,  except  so 
far  as  the  convexity  of  the  strata  of  the  atmosphere  may  nave 
an  effect,  depends  wholly  upon  the  absolute  density  of  the  air 
immediately  in  contact  with  the  earth,  and  not  at  all  upon  the 
law  of  variation  of  the  density  of  the  different  strata ;  that  is,  the 
actual  refraction  is  the  same  that  would  take  place  if  the  light 
passed  from  a  vacuum  immediately  into  a  stratum  of  air  of  the 
density  which  obtains  at  the  earth's  surface.  Let  ua  suppose,  then, 
that  the  whole  atmosphere  is  brought  to  tlie  same  density  as  that 
portion  of  it  which  is  in  contact  with  the  earth,  and  let  oak  (Fig. 
81)  represent  its  surface;  also  let  0  represent  the  station  of  the 
observer  upon  the  earth's  surface,  and  Sa  a  ray  incident  upon  the 
atmosphere  at  a.  Denote  the  angle  of  refraction  OaC  by  p,  and 
the  refraction  Oax  by  r.     The  angle  of  incidence 
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Z'oS  =  Z'aS'+  S'aS  =  OaC  +  Oax=p  +  r. 

Now  if  we  represent  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  atmo- 
sphere by  m,  we  nave,  by  a  law  of  refraction, 

sin  Z'oS  =  m  sin  OaC,  qr  sin  {p  +  r)  =  m  sin  p; 


Fig.  31. 

developing,  (App.  For.  15,) 

sin  p  cos  r  +  coap  sin  r  =  m  sin  p  ; 
or,  dividing  by  sin  p^ 

cos  r  +  cot  ^  sin  r  =  m. 
But,  as  r  is  small,  we  may  take  cos  r  =  1,  and  sin  r  =  r  =  r'' 
ain  V\  (App.  47.) 

m.  —^  1         1 

Whence,  1 +cot2>./'  sin  l''=m,  or  /'=g^  ^;,  x ;^^= A  tang^; 

patting  A  =    .    y,'    Let  ZOa  =  0 ;  and  ZOa  =  Z.    OaC  = 

ZOa  —  ZCa,  or  p  =  Z  —  C.    Substituting,  we  have  r"  =  A  tang 

(Z  —  C) ;  or,  omitting  the  double  accent,  and  considering  r  as 
expressed  in  seconds, 

r  =  A  tang(Z  — C) (2) 

When  the  zenith  distance  is  not  great,  C  is  quite  small  compared 
with  Z.    K  we  neglect  it,  we  have 

r  =  A  tang  Z (8) ; 

which  is  the  expression  for  the  refraction,  answering  to  the  sup- 
position that  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  a  plane,  and  that  the 
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light  is  transmitted  through  a  stratum  of  uniformlj  dense  air, 
parallel  to  its  surface.  We  perceive,  therefore,  that  the  refrac" 
U'oTij  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  horizon^  varies  nearly  a$  the  tan- 
gent  of  the  apparent  zenith  distance. 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  e2;periment  that  m,  the  index  of 
refraction  (the  barometer  l>eing  =  29.6  inches,  and  the  ther- 
mometer =  50°),  =  1.0002803.  Substituting  in  equation  (3), 
afler  having  restored  the  value  of  A,  and  reducing,  there  results 

r  =  57".8  tang  Z (4). 

§3.  FormnlB  of  Refraction.  With  the  aid  of  this  for- 
mula, or  of  others  purely  theoretical,  astronomers  have  sought 
to  determine  the  precise  amount  of  the  refraction  at  various 
zenith  distances  from  observation,  and  by  collating  the  results 
of  their  observations  to  obtain  empirical  lormulse  that  are  more 
exact. 

One  of  the  simplest  methods  of  aooomplishing^  this  is  the  following:  When  the 
latitude  or  co-latitude  of  a  place,  and  the  polar  distance  of  a  star  whidi  passes  the 
meridian  near  the  zenith,  have  been  determined,  the  refraction  may  be  found 

for  all  altitudes  from  observation  simply. 
For,  let  P  (Fig.  32)  be  the  elevated  pole,  Z 
the  zenith,  PZE  the  meridian,  HOR  the 
horizon,  S  the  true  place  of  a  star,  and  8' 
its  apparent  place.  Suppose  the  apparent 
zenith  distance  ZS'  to  have  been  mea- 
sured. Now,  m  the  triangle  ZPS,  2^ 
the  co-latitude  and  PS  the  polar  distanoe 
are  known  by  hypothesis,  and  the  angle 
P  is  the  sidereal  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  star's  last  meridian  transit,  (or, 
if  the  star  be  to  the  east  of  the  meridian, 
the  difference  between  this  interval  and 
24  sidereal  hours,)  converted  into  degrees 
by  allowing  IS*"  to  the  hour.  Therefore 
we  may  compute  the  true  zenith  distance 
ZS,  and  subtracting  from  it  the  apparent 
zenith  distance  ZS',  we  shall  have  the  re- 
fraction. For  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem, the  polar  distance  may  be  found  by 
taking  the  complement  of  the  declination  computed  from  an  observed  meridian 
zenith  distance  (65) ;  and,  since  the  upper  and  lower  transits  of  a  drcumpolar  star 
take  place  at  equal  distances  ih>m  the  pole,  the  co-latitude  may  be  found  by  tak- 
ing the  half  sum  of  the  greatest  and  least  zenith  distances  of  the  pole-star.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  neither  of  these  quantities  can  be  accurately  determined,  onlosa 
the  measured  zenith  distances  be  corrected  for  refraction.  When,  however,  the 
zenith  distances  in  question  differ  considerably  from  90^,  the  corresponding  refrao 
tions  may  be  at  first  ascertained  with  considerable  accuracy  by  means  of  equation 
(4).  When  more  correct  formubd  have  been  obtained  by  this  or  any  other  pro- 
cess, the  latitude  and  polar  distance,  and  therefore  the  refraction  answering  to  the 
measured  zenith  distance,  will  become  more  accurately  known. 

The  various  formulae  of  refraction  having  been  tested  by  nu- 
merous observations,  it  is  found  that  they  are  all,  though  in  dif- 
ferent degrees,  liable  to  material  errors  when  the  zenith  distance 
exceeds  80^,  or  thereabouts.    At  greater  zenith  distances  than 
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this  the  refraction  is  irregular^  or  is  fre<^uentlj  different  in  amount 
^hen  the  circumstances  on  which  it  is  supposed  to  depend  are 
the  same. 

M.  mean  Refractioni,— Corrections  for  the  varying 
density  of  the  Air.  The  refractive  power  of  the  air  varies 
with  its  density,  and  hence  the  refractions  must  vary  with  the 
height  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer.  The  refractions 
which  have  place  when  the  barometer  stands  at  30  inches  and 
the  thermometer  at  50°,  are  called  mean  refractions.  The  refrac- 
tions corresponding  to*  any  other  height  of  the  barometer  or 
thermometer,  are  obtained  by  seeking  the  requisite  corrections  to 
be  applied  to  the  mean  refractions  in  consequence  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  actual  density  of  the  air  and  its  assumed  mean 
density. 

Tables  of  Hejiraciion,  To  •  save  astronomical  observers  the 
trouble  of  calculating  the  refraction  whenever  it  is  needed,  the 
mean  refractions  corresponding  to  various  zenith  distances,  or  al- 
titudes, are  computed  from  the  formula,  as  also  the  corrections 
for  various  heignts  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer,  and  in- 
serted in  tables.    (See  Tables  VIIL  and  IX.) 

On  inspecting  Table  VIII.,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  refraction 
amounts  to  about  84'  when  a  body  is  in  the  apparent  horizon, 
and  to  about  58'^  when  it  has  an  altitude  of  45°. 

85.  Other  Effects  of  Atmospheric  Refraction.  Atmo- 
spheric refraction  makes  the  apparent  distance  of  any  two  heav- 
enly bodies  less  than  the  true ;  for  it  elevates  them  in  vertical 
circles  which  continually  approach  each  other  &om  the  horizon 
till  they  meet  in  the  zenith. 

Befraction  also  gives  to  the  discs  of  the  sun  and  moon  an 
eliptical  form  when  near  the  horizon.  As  it  increases  with  an 
increase  of  zenith  distance,  the  lower  limb  of  the  sun  or  moon 
is  more  refracted  than  the  upper,  and  thus  the  vertical  diameter 
is  shortened,  while  the  horizontal  diameter  remains  the  same,  or 
very  nearly  so.  This  effect  is  greatest  near  the  horizon,  for  the 
reason  that  the  increase  of  the  refraction  is  there  the  most  rapid ; 
and  it  is  most  observable  at  sea,  as  the  sun  and  moon,  at  their 
rising  or  setting,  can  there  be  seen  in  closer  proximity  to  the 
horizon  than  at  most  stations  on  land.  The  difference  between 
the  vertical  and  horizontal  diameters  may  amount  to  i  part  of 
the  whole  diameter. 

When  a  star  appears  to  be  in  the  horizon,  it  is  actually  84' 
below  it  (84) :  refraction,  then,  retards  the  setting  and  accele- 
rates the  rising  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

Having  this  effect  upon  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  it 
must  increase  the  length  of  the  day. 

The  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun  is  about  82' ;  as  this  is  less 
than  the  refraction  in  the  horizon,  it  follows,  that  when  the  sun 
appears  to  touch  the  horizon  it  is  actually  entirely  below  it.    The 
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same  is  true  of  the  moon,  as  its  apparent  diameter  is  nearly  the 
same  with  that  of  the  sun. 


PARALLAX 

The  correction  for  atmosplieric  refiraction  having  been  ap- 
plied, the  zenith  distance  of  a  body  is  reduced  from  the  surface 
of  the  earth  to  its  centre,  by  means  of  a  .correction  called  i\ir- 
aUax. 

86.  Heflnltloiii.    Parallax  is,  in  its  most  general  sense,  the 

angle  made  by  the  lines  of  direction,  or 
the  arc  of  the  celestial  sphere  comprised 
between  the  places  of  an  object,  as  viewed 
from  two  different  stations.  It  may  also 
be  defined  to  be  the  angle  subtended  at 
an  object  by  a  line  joining  two  different 
places  of  observation.  Let  S  (Fig.  88)  re- 
present a  celestial  object,  and  A  B  two 
places  from  which  it  is  viewed.  At  A  it 
will  be  referred  to  the  point  s  of  the  ce- 
lestial sphere,  and  at  B  to  the  point  s'; 
the  aDgle  BSA,  or  the  arc  8s\  is  the  paral- 
lax. The  arc  s$'  is  taken  as  the  measure  of 
the  angle  BSA,  on  the  principle  that  the 
celestial  sphere  is  a  sphere  of  an  indefi- 
^^  33  nitely  great  radius,  so  that  the  point  S 

is  not  sensibly  removed  from  its  centre. 
The  term  parallax  is,  however,  generally  used  in  Astronomy 
in  a  limited  sense  only,  namely,  to  denote  tne  angle  included  be- 
tween the  lines  of  direction  of  a  heavenly  body,  as  seen  from  a 
point  on  the  earth's  surface  and  from  its  centre ;  or  the  angle  sub- 
tended at  a  heavenly  body  by  a  radius  of  the  earth.  If  C  (Fig. 
34)  is  the  centre  of  the  earth,  O  a  point  on  its  surface,  and  S  a 
heavenly  body,  OSC  is  the  parallax  of  the  body.  When  there 
is  occasion  to  distinguish  this  angle  from  other  angles  of  paral- 
lax, it  is  termed  the  Qeocentric  Parallax, 

The  parallax  of  a  heavenly  body  above  the  horizon  is  called 
Paralkuc  in  AUitude. 

The  parallax  of  a  body  at  the  time  its  apparent  altitude  is 
zero,  or  when  it  is  in  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  is  called  the  Hcri- 
zmtal  Parallax  of  the  body.  Thus,  if  the  body  S  (Fig.  84^  be 
supposed  to  cross  the  plane  of  the  horizon  at  S^,  OS'O  will  be 
its  norizontal  parallax.  OSC  is  a  parallax  in  altitude  of  this 
body. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  definition  just  given  of  the  hori* 
zontal  parallax,  answers  to  the  supposition  that  the  earth  is  of  a 
spherical  form.    In  point  of  fact^  the  earth  (as  will  be  shown  in 
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the  sequel)  is  a  spheroid,  and  accordingly  the  vertical  and  the 
radius  at  any  point  of  its  surface  are  inclined  to  each  other ;  as 


Fio.  34. 


represented  in  Fig.  85,  where  OC  is  the  radius,  and  OC  the  ver- 
tical.   The  points  Z  and  z,  in  which  the  vertical  and  radius 
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pierce  the  celestial  sphere,  are  called,  respectively,  the  Apparent 
Zenith  and  the  Tnie^  or  Central  Zenith.  In  perfect  strictness,  the 
horizontal  parallax  is  the  parallax  at  the  time  sOS,  the  apparent 
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distance  from  the  true  zenith,  is  90®.  But  no  material  error 
will  be  committed  in  supposing  the  earth  to  be  spherical,  except 
when  the  question  relates  to  the  parallax  of  the  moon. 

87.  True  Zenith  Blstance.  Let  the  apparent  zenith  dis- 
tance ZOS  =  Z,  (Fig.  »4,)  the  true  zenith  distance  ZCS  =  «, 
and  the  parallax  OSC  =  p.  Since  the  angle  ZOS  is  the  ex- 
terior angle  of  the  triangle  OSC,  we  have 

ZOS  =  ZCS  +  OSC,  and  hence  also  ZCS  =  ZOS  —  OSC ; 

or, 

Z  =  «  +  2),  and  2  =  Z  — p  ....  (6). 

Thus,  to  obtain  the  true  zenith  distance  from  the  apparent,  we 
have  to  subtract  the  parallax  ;  and  to  obtain  the  apparent  zenith 
distance  from  the  true,  to  add  the  parallax. 

Parallax,  then,  takes  effect  wholly  in  a  vertical  plane,  like  the 
refraction,  but  in  the  inverse  manner;  depressing  the  star,  while 
the  refraction  elevates  it.  Thus,  the  refraction  is  added  to  Z,  but 
the  parallax  is  subtracted  from  it. 

88.  To  find  an  EzpreMion  for  the  Parallax  in  Alti- 
tude, in  terms  of  the  apparent  zenith  distance.  In  the  triangle 
SOC  (Fig.  84)  the  angle  OSC  =  parallax  in  altitude  =p,  OC  = 
radius  of  the  earth  =  R,  CS  =  distance  of  the  body  S  =  D,  and 
COS  =  180"^—  ZOS  =  180°—  apparent  zenith  distance  =  180^ 
—  Z ;  and  we  have  by  Trigonometry  the  proportion 

sin  OSC  :  sin  COS  ::  CO  :  CS ; 

\7hence 

sin^ :  sin  (180^— Z)  ::  R  :  D ; 

and 

Dsin^  =  Bsia  Z; 

R 
sin ^=  — . sin  Z (6). 

This  equation  shows  that  the  parallax  p  depends  for  any  given 
zenith  distance  Z  upon  the  distance  of  tlie  body,  and  is  less  in 

Sroportion  as  this  distance  is  greater:  also,  that  for  any  given 
istance  of  the  body  it  increases  with  an  increase  in  the  zenith 
distance.  When  Z  =:  90°,  p  has  its  maximum  value,  and  then 
==  horizontal  parallax  =  H ;  and  equa.  (6)  gives 

«nH=g. (7); 

subetitating,  we  have 

sin^  =  sin  H  sin  Z  . . .  •  (8). 

This  equation  may  be  somewhat  simplified.  The  distances 
of  the  heavenlv  bodies  are  so  great,  that  p  and  H  are  always 
very  small  angles;  even  for  the  moon,  which  is  much  the  near> 
est,  the  vsJue  of  H  does  not  at  any  time  exceed  62'.    We  may, 
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therefore,  without  material  error,  replace  sin  p  and  sin  H  by  ^ 
and  H.    This  being  done,  there  results, 

^  =  H  sin  Z  . . . .  (9). 

Wherefore,  (he  parallax  in  altitude  equals  the  product  ofthehori- 
zonial  paraUax  by  the  sine  of  the  apparent  zenith  distance. 

If  we  take  notice  of  the  deviation  of  the  earth's  form  from 
that  of  a  sphere,  Z,  in  equation  (8),  will  represent  the  apparent 
distance  from  the  true  zenith,  (86,)  and  H  the  horizontal  paral- 
lax as  it  is  defined  in  Art.  86. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  compute  the  parallax  in  altitude  by 
means  of  formula  (9)  it  is  necessary  to  know  H,  the  horizontal 
parallax. 

89.  To  find  an  EzpreMion  for  ttae  Horizontal  Paral- 
lax, in  terms  of  measurable  quantities.  Let  0,  0'  (Fig.  35)  repre- 
sent two  stations  upon  the  same  terrestrial  meridian  OEO',  and 
remote  from  each  other,  Z,  Z'  their  apparent  zeniths,  and  2,  z^  their 
true  zeniths,  QCE  the  equator,  and.S  the  body  (supposed  to  be 
in  the  meridian)  the  parallax  of  which  is  to  be  founa.  Let  the 
angle  0S0'=  A,  zOS  =  Z,  z'O'S  =  Z^;  also  let  GO  =  R,  CO' 
=  R',  OS  =  D,  the  parallax  in  altitude  OSC  =  2^  and  the  par- 
allax in  altitude  O'oC  =  p\  Now,  by  equation  (6),  replacing 
the  sine  of  the  parallax  by  the  parallax  itself,  (88,) 

^  =  ^  sin  Z,  andy  =,  ^  sinZ%- 

whence 

,     K    .    ^      R'  .    r.,     RsinZ  +  R'sinZ'     , 
p  +y=g-sm  Z  -f  jp  smZ'= ^ ;  .(10); 

and,  (equ.  7,) 

^  R  T.'  R 

H  =  ^,orD  =  g. 

Substituting  this  value  of  D,  and  deducing  the  value  of  H,  we 
have 

H -      ^JP+P") Rx  A  .... 

RsinZ-f  R'sinZ'-RsinZ  +  R'sinZ'  '  '  '  ^    ^' 

It  remains  now  to  find  an  expression  for  A  in  terms  of  mea- 
surable quantities.  Let  Os  and  0'«  (Fig.  85)  be  the  directions,  at 
O  and  (jj  of  a  fixed  star  which  crosses  the  meridian  nearly  at  the 
eame  time  with  the  body.  Owing  to  the  immense  distance  of  the 
3tar,  these  lines  will  be  sensibly  parallel  to  each  other  (19).  Let 
the  angle  SO9,  the  difference  between  the  meridian  zenith  dis- 
tances of  the  body  and  star,  as  observed  at  O,  be  represented  by 
d^  and  let  the  same  difference  S0'«  for  the  station  0',  be  repre- 
sented by  d  \    Now, 

OSO'  =  OLO'  —  S(ys  =  S0«-S0'5,  or  A  =  d— d^ 
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If  the  body  be  seen  on  different  sides  of  the  star  by  the  two 
observers,  we  shall  have 

Substituting  in  equation  (11),  there  results, 

RsinZ-fK'sinZ'  "   *   *  ^    ^' 

If  we  regard  the  earth  as  a  sphere,  R=Il',  and  dividing  by 
R,  we  have 

H=  .    ^^^[  ^^ (18). 

sinZ-hsiuZ' 

90.  To  Betermiiie  the  Horlzonfal  Parallax  of  a 
body,  from  Observation  $  by  means  of  this  formula.  Let  each 
of  the  two  observers  measure  the  meridian  zenith  distance  of  the 
body,  and  also  of  a  star  which  crosses  the  meridian  nearly  at 
the  same  time  with  the  body,  and  correct  the  measured  distances 
for  refraction.  The  difibrence  of  the  two  will  be,  respectively, 
the  value  of  d  and  d';  and  the  corrected  zenith  distances  of  the 
body  will  be  the  values  of  Z  and  Z\  If  formula  (12)  be  used, 
the  measured  zenith  distances  of  the  body  must  still  be  corrected 
for  the  reduction  of  latitude,  (Art.  28,  def.  4.) 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  two  stations  should  be  on  precisely 
the  same  meridian ;  for  if  the  meridian  zenith  distance  of  the 
body  be  observed  from  day  to  day,  its  daily  variation  will  become 
known ;  then,  knowing  also  the  difference  of  longitude  of  the 
two  places,  the  following  simple  proportion  will  give  the  change 
of  zenith  distance  during  the  interval  of  time  employed  by  the 
body  in  moving  from  the  meridian  of  the  most  easterly  to  that 
of  the  most  westerly  station,  viz. :  as  interval  (T)  of  two  soo- 
cessive  transits  :  diff.  of  long.,  expressed  in  time,  (^  ::  varia- 
tion of  zenith  dist.  in  interval  T  :  its  variation  in  mterval  L 
This  result)  applied  to  the  zenith  distance  observed  at  one  of  the 
stations,  will  reduce  it  to  what  it  would  have  been  if  the  obser- 
vation had  been  made  in  the  same  latitude  on  the  meridian  of  the 
other  station. 

The  horizontal  parallax  of  the  moon  has  been  determined  by 
this  process  with  sufficient  accuracy.  The  parallaxes  of  the  sun 
and  planets,  which  are  very  small,  have  been  determined  by 
much  more  accurate  methods.  The  importance  of  having 
recourse  to  methods  of  the  greatest  possible  accuracy,  in  the  case 
of  the  sun  and  planets,  will  appear  m  the  sequel. 

91.  Horizontal  Parallax  la  BIfferent  Eiatitudet.  Id 
consequence  of  the  spheroidal  form  of  the  earth,  the  horizontal 
parallax  of  a  body  is  somewhat  different  in  different  latitudes, 
bet  H  and  H'  denote  the  horizontal  parallaxes  of  the  same  body, 
at  the  distance  D,  and  B  and  B'  the  radii  of  the  earth  at  two 
different  latitudes ;  then,  by  equ.  7, 
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sin  H  =  ^  and  sin  H'=^ ; 

R     R' 
whence,  sin  H  :  sin  H'::  g-  •  ^ ::  R  :  R'. 

Also,  as  H  and  H'  are  small,  we  have  very  nearly, 

H:H'::R:R'. 

Thus  the  horizontal  parallax  is  greatest  at  the  equator,  and 
decreases  nearly  in  the  same  ratio  with  the  radius  of  the  earth 
from  the  equator  to  the  poles.  The  horizontal  parallax  of  the 
moon  is  about  IV  greater  at  the  equator  than  at  the  poles.  In 
the  case  of  the  sun,  or  of  any  planet,  the  difference  is  in  every 
instance  less  than  y\ 

M.  Equatorial  Parallax.  The  horizontal  parallax  of  a 
body,  for  a  station  on  the  equator,  is  called  its  equatorial  hori- 
zontal parallax,  or  simply  its  equatorial  parallax. 

The  equatorial  parallax  of  the  moon  varies  from  52'  5C  to 
61'  32'',  according  to  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth. 
At  the  mean  distance  its  value  is  57'  3". 

The  equatorial  horizontal  parallax  of  the  sun,  at  the  earth's 
mean  distance,  is  8".95.  The  sun's  horizontal  parallax  varies 
with  the  earth's  distance  less  than  ^". 

The  horizontal  parallaxes  of  the  planets,  at  their  varying  dis- 
tances from  the  earth,  are  comprisea  between  the  limits  34  and 
0."8.  The  greater  limit  is  the  parallax  of  Venus  when  nearest 
the  earth,  and  the  smaller  limit' is  the  parallax  of  Neptune  when 
farthest  from  the  earth. 

The  fixed  stars  have  no  geocentric  parallax. 

Tables  of  Parallax.  In  the  present  condition  of  astronomical 
science,  the  horizontal  parallax  of  the  sun,  moon,  or  any  planet, 
may  be  calculated  for  any  particular  time  from  the  results  of 
astronomical  observations,  or  may  more  readily  be  obtained  by 
the  aid  of  tables  that  have  been  computed  for  the  purpose  of 
iacilitating  its  determination.  It  may  also  be  obtainea  by  simple 
inspection,  from  the  Nautical  Almanac,  The  American,  or  Eng- 
lish Nautical  Almanac,  is  a  collection  of  data  to  be  used  in 
nautical  and  astronomical  calculations,  published  annually,  two 

or  three  years  in  advance  of  the  year  for  which  it  is  calculated. 
•3.  Parallax  in  Right  Ascension  and  in  Declination. 

Since  the  parallax  of  a  body  displaces  it  in  its  vertical  circle, 
which  is  generally  oblique  to  the  equator,  it  will  alter  its  right 
ascension  and  declination.  The  consequent  corrections  to  be 
applied  to  the  right  ascension  and  declination  are  called,  respec- 
tively, parallax  in  right  ascension,  and  parallax  in  declination. 

For  a  similar  reason  the  parallax  of  a  body,  generally  alters 
both  its  longitude  and  latitude ;  and  the  requisite  corrections  are 
termed  parcilax  in  longitude^  and  parallax  in  latitude. 

5 
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Formulsd  for  calculating  the  parallax  in  right  ascension,  and 
in  declination,  as  well  as  in  longitude  and  latitude,  are  investi- 
gated in  the  Appendix. 


ABERRATION. 

94.  The  celebrated  English  astronomer,  Dr.  Bradley,  com- 
menced in  the  year  1725  a  series  of  accurate  observations, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  apparent  places 
of  the  fixed  stars  were  subject  to  any  direct  alteration  in 
consequence  of  the  continual  change  occurring  in  the  earth's 
position  in  space.  The  observations  showed  that  there  had  been 
in  reality,  during  the  period  of  observation,  small  changes  in  the 
apparent  places  of  each  of  the  stars  observed,  which,  when 
greatest,  amounted  to  about  4C ;  but  they  were  not  such  as 
should  have  resulted  from  the  orbital  motion  of  the  earth.  These 
phenomena  Dr.  Bradley  undertook  to  examine  and  reduce  to  a 
general  law.  After  repeated  trials,  he  at  last  succeeded  in  dis- 
covering their  true  explanation.  His  theory  is,  that  they  are 
different  effects  of  one  general  cause,  a  progressive  motion  of 
light  in  conjunction  with  the  orbital  motion  of  the  earth. 

M.  Aberration  of  Ufftat,  Let  us  conceive  the  observer 
to  be  stationed  at  the  earth's  centre ;  and  let  ACB  (Fig.  36)  be  a 
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portion  of  the  earth's  orbit^  so  small  that  it  may  be  considered  a 
right  line,  CS  the  true  direction  of  a  fixed  star  as  seen  from  the  point 
C,  AC  the  distance  through  which  the  earth  moves  in  some  small 
portion  of  time,  and  aO  the  distance  traversed  by  a  wave  of  light, 
m  the  same  time.  Then,  a  ray  of  light,  which,  coming  from  the 
star  in  the  direction  8C,  is  at  a  at  the  same  time  that  the  earth  is 
at  A,  will  arrive  at  C  at  the  same  time  that  the  earth  does.  Sap- 
pose  that  Am  is  tke  position  of  the  axis  or  central  line  of  a  tele- 
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scope,  wheu  the  earth  is  at  A,  and  that,  continning  parallel  to 
itself,  it  takes  up,  by  virtue  of  the  earth's  motion,  the  successive 

positions  AV,  A'V CS'.     A  ray  of  light  which  follows 

the  line  SC  in  space  will  descend  along  this  axis:  for  (w!  is  to 
AA'  and  tw!'  is  to  AA",  as  aC  is  to  AC,  that  is,  as  the  velocity 
of  light  is  to  the  velocity  of  the  earth  ;  consequently,  when  the 
earth  is  at  A'  the  ray  of  light  is  on  the  axis  at  a\  and  when  the 
earth  is  at  A''  the  ray  is  on  the  axis  at  a'\  and  so  on  for  all  the 
other  positions  of  the  axis,  until  the  earth  arrives  at  C.  The 
apparent  direction  of  the  star  S,  as  far,  at  least^  as  it  depends 
upon  the  cause  under  consideration,  will  therefore  be  CS'. 

The  angle  SCS',  which  expresses  the  change  in  the  apparent 
place  of  a  star  S,  produced  by  the  motion  of  light  combined  witb 
the  motion  of  the  spectator,  is  called  the  Aberration  of  the  star ; 
and  the  phenomenon  of  the  change  of  the  apparent  course  of  the 
light  coming  from  a  star,  thus  produced,  is  called  Aherraiion  of 
Lightj  or  simply  Aberration. 

The  phenomenon  of  the  aberration  of  light  may  be  familiarly 
illustrated  by  taking  falling  drops  of  rain  instead  of  supposed  par- 
ticles of  light,  and  a  vessel  in  motion  at  sea  instead  of  the  earth 
moving  through  space ;  and'  considering  what  direction  must  be 
given  to  a  small  tube  by  a  person  standing  upon  the  deck  of  the 
vessel,  so  as  to  permit  the  drops  falling  perpendicularly  to  pass 
through  the  tube.  It  \&  plain  that  if  the  tube  had  a  precisely  verti- 
cal position,  its  forward  motion  would  bring  the  back  part  of  the 
tube  against  the  drop ;  and  that  the  only  way  to  prevent  this  is 
to  incline  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  forward,  or  araw  the  lower 
end  backward,  whereby  the  back  part  of  it  would  be  made  to 
pass  through  a  greater  distance  before  it  comes  up  to  the  line  of 
descent  of  the  drop.  The  quantity  that  it  is  made  to  deviate  in 
direction  from  this  line,  must  depend  upon  the  relative  velocities 
of  the  filing  drop  and  moving  tube.  To  the  observer,  uncon- 
scious of  his  own  motion,  the  drop  will  appear  to  fiill  in  the 
oblique  direction  of  the  tube. 

•6.   Angle  of  Aberration.  If  through  the  point  a  (Fig.  87) 
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a  line,  cm',  be  drawn  parallel  to  AC,  and  terminating  in  CS',  the 
figure  Aa«'C  will  be  a  parallelogram,  and  therefore  as'  will  be 
equal  to  AC.    Hence  it  appears,  that  if  on  CS,  the  line  of  direc- 
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don  of  a  star  S,  a  line  Ca  be  laid  off,  representing  the  velocitj 
of  light,  and  through  a  a  line,  a8\  be  drawn,  having  the  same 
direction  as  the  earth's  motion  and  equal  to  its  velocity,  the  line 
joining  s'  and  C  will  be  the  apparent  line  of  direction  of  the  star, 
the  point  S'  its  apparent  place  in  the  heavens,  and  the  angle  aCs' 
its  aberration.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  bv  virtue  of  aber- 
ration a  star  is  seen  in  advance  of  its  true  place,  in  the  plane 
passing  through  the  line  of  direction  of  the  star  and  the  line  of 
the  earth's  motion. 

The  amount  of  the  aberration  of  a  star  is  always  very  small 
(never  greater  than  about  20"),  because  of  the  very  great  dispro- 
portion between  the  velocity  of  light  and  the  velocity  of  the 
earth.    It  is  very  much  exag^rated  in  Figs.  86  and  87. 

ITie  aherraiym  is  the  same  tmen  a  star  is  vieuoed  with  the  naked 
eye  as  when  it  is  seen  through  a  telescope.  For,  let  aC,  the 
velocity  of  the  light,  be  decomposed  into  two  velocities,  of  which 
one,  AC,  is  equal  and  parallel  to  the  velocity  of  the  earth,  the 
other  will  be  represented  by  *'C.  Now,  since  the  velocity  AC  is 
equal  and  parallel  to  the  velocity  of  the  earth,  it  will  produce  no 
change  in  the  relative  position  of  a  supposed  particle  of  light  and 
the  eye,  and  therefore  the  relative  motion  of  the  light  and  the 
eye  will  be  the  same  that  it  would  be  if  the  earth  were  stationary 
and  the  light  had  only  the  velocity  ^'C ;  accordingly,  the  light 
entering  the  eye  just  as  it  would  do  if  it  actually  came  in  the 
direction  «'C,  and  the  eye  were  at  rest^  C^'  will  be  the  apparent 
direction  of  the  star  from  which  it  proceeds. 

If  we  re^rd  the  observer  as  situated  upon  the  earth's  surface, 
instead  of  being  at  its  centre,  the  aberration  resulting  from  the 
earth's  motion  of  revolution  will  be  still  the  same,  for  all  points 
of  the  earth  advance  at  the  same  rate  and  in  the  same  direction 
with  the  centre.  The  motion  of  rotation  will  produce  an  aberra- 
tion proper  to  itself,  but  it  is  so  small  that  there  is  no  occasion 
to  taKC  It  into  account 

9T.  To  find  a  General  Expremion  for  the  Aberration. 
We  have  by  Trigonometry  (Fig.  87), 

sin  AaC  :  sin  CAa  :  :  C  A  :  Ca  : :  vel.  of  earth  :  veL  of  light ; 

whence, 

CA 

sin  AaC  =  sin  CAa  -— ;  or,  since  AaC  =  SCS', 

Ca 

sin  aberr.  =  sin  CAa  I^Ji^.??!*. . .  .(U). 

vel.  of  light        ^    ^ 

When  CAa  is  90^,  the  aberration  has  its  maximum  value,  and 
this  has  been  found  by  observation  to-be  20'\445 ;  whence^ 

sin  20".  445  =  !:55i4^. . .  .(15) : 

vel.  of  hght 
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sabetitating,  and  taking  sin  BCa  for  sin  CAa,  to  which  it  is  very 
nearly  equal,  we  have 

sin  aberr.  =  sin  BCa  sin  20".445 ....  (16). 

We  may  conclade  from  this  equation,  that  the  aberration  in- 
creases with  the  angle  BCa  made  by  the  direction  of  the  star 
with  the  direction  of  the  earth's  motion  ;  that  it  is  equal  to  zero 
when  this  angle  is  zero,  and  has  its  maximum  value  of  20'\4t4& 
when  this  angle  is  90°. 

98.  Animal  €arve  of  Aberration.  Let  us  now  inquire  into 
the  entire  effect  of  aberration  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Let  S 
(Fig.  88)  be  the  sun ;  E  the  earth  ;  'Efy  its  orbit ;  ZTY  that  orbit 
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extended  to  the  fixed  stars,  or  the  ecliptic  (p.  16,  def.  17) ;  ET 
a  tangent  to  the  earth's  orbit  at  E ;  0  the  place  of  S  among  the 
fixed  stars  or  in  the  ecliptic,  as  seen  from  the  earth  ;  s  a  fixed 
star;  «ZT  the  arc  of  a  great  circle  passing  through  s  and  T, 
Then,  by  what  has  preceded  (96),  the  earth  moving  in  the  direc- 
tion E/g^  the  apparent  place  of  toe  star  may  be  represented  by  s' 
and  the  aberration  by  sT&a^  Thus,  the  effect  of  aberration  at  any 
one  time  is  to  displace  the  star  by  a  small  amount,  directly 
towards  the  point  T  of  the  ecliptic,  which  is  90°  behind  the  sun. 
As  the  earth  moves,  the  position  of  the  point  T  will  vary ;  and 
in  the  course  of  a  year,  while  the  earth  aescribes  its  entire  orbit 
in  the  direction  E^,  this  point  will  move  in  the  same  direction 
entirely  around  the  ecliptic.  In  this  period  of  time,  therefore, 
S8\  the  small  arc  of  aberration,  will  revolve  entirely  around  5,  the 
trae  position  of  the  star ;  from  which  we  conclude,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  aberration  a  star  appears  to  describe  a  closed  curve  in 
the  heavens  around  its  true  place. 

As  the  inclination  of  the  direction  of  the  star  to  the  direction 
of  the  earth's  motion  will  varj'  during  a  revolution  of  the  earth, 
the  aberration  will  also  vary  during  this  period  (97),  and  hence 
the  curve  in  question  will  not  be  a  circle.  It  appears  upon  inves- 
tigation that  it  is  an  ellipsCi  having  the  true  place  of  the  star  for 
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its  centre,  and  of  which  the  semi-major  axis  is  constant  and  eqnal 
to  20^^445,  and  the  semi-minor  axis  variable  and  expressed  by 
20'\4A5  sin  X  {X  denoting  the  latitude  of  the  star).  Each  star, 
then,  describes  an  ellipse  which  is  the  more  eccentric  in  propor- 
tion as  the  star  is  nearer  to  the  ecliptic;  for,  the  expression 
for  the  minor  axis  shows  that  the  smaller  the  latitude  the  less 
will  be  this  axis.  For  a  star  situated  in  the  ecliptic  the  minor 
axis  will  be  zero,  and  the  ellipse  will  be  reduced  to  a  right  line. 
For  a  star  in  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  the  minor  axis  will  be  equal 
to  the  major,  and  the  ellipse  therefore  becomes  a  circle. 

In  foDowing  the  motion  of  the  star  m  its  ellipse,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
orbit  of  the  ear^  is  a  mere  point  at  the  centre  of  the  celestial  sphere,  and  the 
angle  sET  as  the  earth  moves  forward,  decreases  from  90^  at  B  to  its  minimnm 
value  at/  and  then  increases  to  90^  at  r;  and  that  similar  changes  occur  while 
the  earth  is  describing  the  other  half  of  its  orbit  When  the  earth  is  at  E,  the 
star  is  at  one  extremity  of  the  major  axis  of  its  ellipse,  and  when  the  earth  is 
arrived  at  r,  the  star  is  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  major  axis.  The  points/ 
and  y,  where  the  angle  sET  has  its  minimum  value,  answer  to  the  extremities  of 
tlio  minor  axis. 

99*  Aberration  of  (he  9un,-'J>isplaeemerU  of  the  moon  and  pkmela,  Sinoe  the 
motion  of  the  earth  is  at  all  times  in  a  direction  perpendicular,  or  nearly  so,  to  the 
Ihxe  followed  by  the  light  which  comes  from  the  sun  to  the  eartii,  the  aberration 
of  the  sun,  which  takes  place  only  in  longitude,  is  continually  equal  to  about 
20".44.  Thus  the  sun's  apparent  place  is  always  about  20"M  behind  its  true 
place. 

The  apparent  displacement  of  a  planet,  resulting  from  the  progressive  motioo  of 
light)  differs  flrom  that  of  a  fixed  star  in  a  similar  position,  ill  a  planet  diangea 
its  place  during  the  interval  of  time  that  a  ray  of  light  is  passing  from  it  to  the 
earth,  it  would,  if  the  earth  were  stationary,  appear  to  be  as  far  behind  its  true 
I^aoe  as  it  has  moved  during  this  interval  This  angular  displacement,  dependent 
upon  the  motion  of  the  planet,  combined  with  the  aberration  proper  due  to  the 
earth's  motion,  constitutes  the  actual  angular  displaoement  of  the  planet  from  the 
oauae  under  consideration. 

The  apparent  change  of  place  caused  by  the  motion  of  the  moon  around  the 
earth  is  veiy  small 

100*  AberraUon  im  Bight  Atceaeiom  aad  In  Decliiim- 
tion.  Since  aberration  causes  the  apparent  place  of  a  star,  that 
has  been  corrected  for  refraction,  to  difier  slightly  from  its  tme 
place,  the  true  and  apparent  co-ordinates  will  differ  somewhat 
from  each  other.  The  effects  of  the  aberration  of  light  upon  the 
right  ascensioQ  and  declination  of  a  star  are  called,  respeotiyelj, 
the  abermiion  in  righi  aaoensum  and  the  aberration  in  declination. 
These  are  to  be  determined  and  applied  as  corrections  to  the 
apparent  right  ascension  and  declination ;  the  result  will  be  the 
true  co-ordinates,  which  will  define  the  actual  place  in  the  heavens 
of  the  body  observed. 

Formulffi  for  computing  the  aberrations  of  a  star  in  right  as- 
oensioQ  and  declination,  are  investigated  in  the  Appendix. 

lOl.  Proof  of  tko  Progreieiro  notion  of  Light.  If  the 
apparent  places  of  a  star,  found  at  various  times,  be  corrected  for 
aberration,  the  same  result  for  the  true  place  of  the  star  is 
obtained.    Again,  the  deductions  of  Art  98  agree  in  every  par- 
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ticular  with  the  observed  phenomena  of  the  apparent  displace- 
meDt  of  the  stars,  first  discovered  bv  Dr.  Bradley.  These  &cta 
show  that  the  aberration  of  liffht  is  the  true  cause  of  these  pheno- 
mena, and  oonseqnentl y  establish  at  the  same  time  the  fact  of  the 
progressive  motion  of  light,  and  that  of  the  orbital  motion  of  the 
earSi. 

Although  Bradley  derived  from  the  phenomena  of  aberration 
decisive  proof  of  the  progressive  motion  of  light,  it  was  first  dis- 
covered DV  Boemer,  a  Danish  astronomer,  in  1676,  from  a  com- 
parison of  observations  upon  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites. 

Velocity  o/LighL    We  nave  by  equation  (15), 

veL  of  earth :  vel.  of  light ::  sin  20''.446  : 1  ::  1 :  10,088.8 ; 

and  taking  the  velocity  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  at  65,460  miles 
per  hour,  or  18.1888  miles  per  second,  we  obtain  for  the  velocity 
of  light  183,4^  miles  per  second.  The  orbital  velocity  of  the 
earth  here  used  is  that  which  answers  to  the  recent  more 
accurate  determination  of  the  earth's  distance  from  the  sun  (viz. 
91,828,100  miles).  The  result  obtained  for  the  velocity  of  light 
18  nearly  8,000  miles  per  second  less  than  the  former  determina- 
tion, in  which  the  mean  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  was 
taken  a  little  over  95,000,000  miles. 

Light  traverses  the  distance  from  the  sun  to  the  earth  in 
8m.  188. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Figure  and  Dimensions  of  the  Earth. — ^Latitude  and 

Longitude  of  a  Place. 

109*  Although  it  is  in  general  sufficient  for  astronomical 
purposes  to  regard  the  earth  as  a  sphere,  still  it  is  necessary  in 
some  cases  of  astronomical  observation  and  computation,  when 
accurate  resalts  are  desired,  to  take  notice  of  its  deviation  from 
the  spherical  form.  No  account  need,  however,  be  taken  of  the 
irregularities  of  its  sur&ce,  occasioned  by  mountains  and  valleys, 
as  they  are  exceedingly  minute  when  compared  with  the  whole 
extent  of  the  earth,  ft  is  to  be  understood,  then,  that  by  the 
figure  of  the  earth  is  meant  the  general  form  of  its  surface, 
supposing  it  to  be  smooth,  or  that  the  sur&ce  of  the  land  cor- 
responds with  that  of  the  sea. 

103«  method  of  detennlning  the  Form  of  a  Terres- 
trial meridian.  The  figure  of  the  earth  is  ascertained  from  an 
examination  of  the  form  of  the  terrestrial  meridians. 

A  Degree  of  a  terrestrial  meridian  is  an  arc  of  it  corresponding  to 
an  inclination  of  1°  of  the  vertical  lines  at  the  extremities  of  the 
arc.  It  is  also  called  a  Degree  ofLaiitxide.  Thus,  if  QNE  (Fi^. 
89)  represent  a  terrestrial  meridian,  ab  will  be  a  degree  of  it  if  it 
be  of  such  length  that  the  angle  aCb  between  the  vertical  lines 
Z'aC,  ZiC,  is  V. 
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The  length  of  a  degree  at  anjr  place  will  serve  as  a  mea- 
sure  of  the  curvature  of  the  meridian  at  that  place ;  for  it  is 
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obvions,  from  considerations  already  presented  (8),  that  the  earth, 
if  not  strictly  spherical,  must  be  nearly  so,  and  therefore  that  a 
degree  ab  (Fig.  89)  may,  with  but  little  if  any  error,  be  considered 
as  an  arc  of  1°  of  a  circle  which  has  its  centre  at  C,  the  point  of 
intersection  of  the  verticals  Ca,  C&,  at  the  extremities  of  the  arc. 
Tbe  curvature  will  then  decrease  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
radius  of  this  circle  increases,  and  therefore  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  the  length  of  a  degree  increases.  Wherefore,  the  form 
of  a  meridian  may  be  determined  by  measuring  the  length  of  a 
degree  at  various  latitudes. 

104.  To  determine  the  JLength  of  a  Degree  of  a  Terres- 
trial meridian.    To  accomplish  this,  we  have, 

(1.)  To  run  a  meridian  line;  an  operation  which  is  performed 
in  the  following  manner.  An  altitude  and  azimuth  instrument 
(or  some  other  instrument  adapted  to  meridian  observations)  is 
first  placed  at  the  point  of  departure,  and  accurately  adjusted  to 
the  meridian.  A  new  station  is  then  established  by  sighting 
forward  with  the  telescope.  To  this  station  the  instrument  is 
removed,  and  is  there  adjusted  to  the  meridian  by  sighting  back 
to  the  first  station.  A  third  station  is  then  establisiied  by  sight- 
ing forward  with  the  telescope  as  before,  to  which  the  instrument 
is  removed.  By  thus  continually  establishing  new  stations,  and 
carrving  the  instrument  forward,  the  meridian  line  may  be 
marked  out  for  any  required  distance.  The  meridian  aqjust- 
ments  may  be  corrected  firom  time  to  time  by  astronomical  obser- 
vations (42,  68). 

(2.)  To  find  the  length  of  the  arc  parsed  over.  When  the 
ground  is  level,  the  length  of  the  arc  may  be  directly  measured. 
In  case  the  nature  of  the  ground  is  sucn  as  not  to  allow  of  a 
direct  measurement,  it  may  oe  determined  with  great  precision  by 
means  of  a  base  line  and  a  chain  of  triangles,  the  angles  of  which 
are  measured. 

(8.)  To  find  the  inclination  of  the  verticals  at  the  extreme  stations. 
This  angle  may  be  obtained  by  measuring  the  meridian  zenith 
distances  of  the  same  fixed  star  at  the  two  stations,  correcting 
them  for  refraction,  and  taking  their  difference.  For,  let  0,  0' 
(Fig.  89)  be  the  two  stations  in  Question,  Z,  Z^  their  zeniths,  and 
OS,  O'o,  the  directions  of  a  fixed  star,  and  we  shall  have 

OcO'  =  ZOI  —  OIc  =  ZOS  —  Z'lS  =  ZOS  —  Z'O'S ; 
that  18,  the  angle  comprised  between  the  verticals  equal  to  the 
difference  of  tbe  meridian  zenith  distances  of  the  same  star. 

(4.)  The  length  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian^  either  somewhat  greakr 
or  less  than  a  degree^  having  been  found  by  theforegoing  operations^ 
thence  to  compute  the  length  of  a  degree.  Let  N  denote  the  number 
of  degrees  and  parts  of  a  degree  in  the  measured  arc,  A  its  length, 
and  X  the  lengtn  of  a  degree.  Then,  allowing  that  the  earth  for 
an  extent  ^  several  degrees  does  not  differ  sensibly  from  a 
sphere,  we  may  state  the  proportion 
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N:  A::r  :a; 


whence  x  =  — ^ (17). 


105.  Retails  of  the  nreaivrenentii  of  l>effreet.  Degrees 
have  been  measured  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  at  varioos 
latitudes  and  on  various  meridians.  Upon  a  comparison  of  the 
measured  degrees,  it  appears  that  the  length  of  a  degree  increases  as 
we  proceed  from  the  equator  towards  either  pole.  It  follows,  there- 
fore (103),  that  the  curvature  of  a  meridian  is  greatest  at  the 
equator,  and  diminishes  as  the  latitude  increases;  and  conse- 
quently, that  the  earth  isfUxttened  at  the  poles. 

The  fact  of  the  decrease  of  the  curvature  of  a  terrestrial  meri- 
dian from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  leads  to  the  supposition  that 
it  is  an  ellipse,  having  its  major  axis  in  the  plane  of  the  equator 
and  its  minor  axis  coincident  with  the  axis  of  the  earth.  Ana- 
Ivtical  investigations,  founded  on  the  lengths  of  a  degree  in  dif- 
Krent  latitudes,  and  on  different  meridians,  have  established  that 
a  meridian  is,  in  fact,  very  nearly  an  ellipse,  and  that  the  earth 
has  very  nearly  the  form  of  an  dlale  spheroid.  The  same  inves- 
tigations have  also  made  known  the  dimensions  of  the  earih. 
The  amount  of  the  oblateness  at  the  poles  is  measured  by  the 
ratio  of  the  difference  of  the  equatorial  and  polar  diameters 
to  the  equatorial  diameter,  which  is  technically  termed  the 
(Xlaieness  of  the  earth. 


The  form  of  the  earth  has  also  been  determined  by  other 
methods,  which  cannot  here  be  explained.    All  the  results  of 

measurements,  taken  together,  indicate  an  oblateness  of  — ^ 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  earth  in  miles : 

Radius  at  tne  equator 8,962.80  miles. 

Radius  at  the  pole 8,949.65    " 

Difference  of  equatorial  and  polar  radii .      18.25 

Radius  at  4^"  latitude 8,956.20 

Mean  length  of  a  degree  of  meridian . . .      69.048  " 
The  fourth  part  of  a  meridian 6,214.33 


u 
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106.  InclIiiaUoii  of  Radios  to  Vertical  Line.  Owing 
to  the  elliptical  form  of  a  terrestrial  meridiaD,  the  radias  and  ver- 
tical line  at  a  place  do  not  coincide.  Let  ENQS  (Fig.  40)  repre- 
sent a  terrestrial  meridian.  For  any  point  O  situated  on  this 
meridian,  CO  will  be  the  radius,  and  the  normal  line  ZOB  the  ver- 
tical. The  position  of  the  vertical  line  will  always  be  such  that 
the  apparent  zenith  Z  will  lie  between  the  true  zenith  z  and  the 
elevated  pole  P.  The  inclination  of  the  radius  to  the  vertical  line, 
or  the  angle  COB,  called  the  reduction  of  latitude,  is  greatest  at 
the  latitude  45°,  and  is  there  equal  to  about  11^'. 


DETERMINATION  OF  THE  LATITUDE  AND  LONGITUDE 

OF  A  PLACE. 

lOT*  The  latitude  and  longitude  of  a  place  ascertain  its  situa- 
tion upon  the  earth's  surface,  and  are  essential  elements  in  many 
astronomical  investigations. 

109.   To  find  file  liatitvde  of  a  Place. 

(1.)  By  the  zenith  diatances  or  aUUudes  of  a  circumpolar  star^  at 
its  upper  and  lower  traneita.  The  principle  of  this  method  has 
already  been  stated  (66),  and  represented  to  be  a  particular 
case  of  a  well-known  principle  of  arithmetical  proportions;  the 
following  is  a  detailed  proof  of  it.    Let  Z  (Fig.  41)  repre- 


FlO.  4L 

sent  the  zenith,  HOB  the  horizon,  P  the  pole,  and  S,  S'  the 
points  at  which  the  upper  and  lower  transits  of  a  circumpolar 
star  take  place ;  HP  will  be  equal  to  the  latitude  (24),  ana  ZP 
will  be  equal  to  the  co-latitude.    Now,  we  have 

HP  =  HS+  PS,  and  HP  =  HS'— PS'=  HS'— PS; 
whence,  2HP  =  HS+HS^,  or,  HP  =  °^'t^^' . . .  .(18). 

In  like  manner  we  obtain, 

ZP  =  55±?^....(19). 
2  ^    ^ 

Wherefore,  let  the  altitudes  of  a  circumpolar  star  at  its  upper  and 
lower  transits  be  measured  and  corrected  for  refraction,  and  their 
half  sum  will  be  the  latitude ;  or,  let  the  zenith  distances  be 
measured,  and  corrected  for  refraction,  and  their  half  sum  sub- 
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tracted  from  90^  will  be  the  latitude.  Stars  should  be  selected 
that  have  a  considerable  altitude  at  their  inferior  transit,  for,  the 
greater  is  the  altitude  the  less  is  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  refraction.  On  this  principle  the  pole-star  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  all  others. 

(2.)  By  a  single  meridian  aliiivde  or  zenith  distance.  Let  5,  s\  s" 
(Fig.  10,  p.  21)  be  the  points  of  meridian  passage  of  three  differ- 
ent stars,  the  first  to  the  nortii  of  the  zenith,  the  second  between 
the  zenith  and  equator,  and  the  third  to  the  south  of  the  equator : 
ZE  =  the  latitude,  and  we  have  for  the  three  stars, 

ZE  =  «E — Z^,  ZE  =  5'E  f  Z^',  ZE  =  Z5"  — ^"E. 

Thus,  if  the  zenith  distance  be  called  north  or  south,  according 
as  the  zenith  is  north  or  south  of  the  star  when  on  the  meridian, 
in  case  the  zenith  distance  and  declination  are  of  the  same  name 
their  sum  will  be  equal  to  the  latitude ;  but  if  thev  are  of  differ- 
ent names  their  difference  will  be  the  latitude,  of  the  same  name 
with  the  greater. 

This  method  supposes  the  declination  of  the  bodj  observed  to 
be  known.  The  declination  of  a  star  or  of  the  sun  at  any  time  is, 
in  practice^  obtained  for  the  solution  of  this  and  other  problems, 
by  the  aid  of  tables,  or  is  taken  by  inspection  from  the  American 
Nautical  Almanac,  or  other  similar  work.  If  the  time  of  the 
meridian  transit  be  known,  the  altitude  may  be  measured  by  a 
sextant  (67^.  The  observed  altitude  must  be  corrected  for  refrac- 
tion, ana  also  for  parallax  if  the  body  observed  be  the  sun,  or 
moon,  or  either  one  of  the  planets. 

This  method  of  finding  tne.  latitude  is  the  one  most  generally 
employed  at  sea^  the  sun  being  the  object  observed.  As  the  time 
of  noon  is  not  known  with  accuracy,  several  altitudes  about  the 
time  of  noon  are  taken,  and  the  meridian  altitude  is  deduced  from 
these. 

(8.)  By  the  difference  of  the  meridian  zenith  distances  of  two  stars 
ihaJl  cross  the  meridian  near  the  zenith^  on  apposite  sides.  This  is 
Talcotfs  Method  alluded  to  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  the 
zenith  telescope  (59\.  It  is  to  be  preferred  to  all  other  methods 
of  determining  the  latitude,  when  the  observer  is  provided  with 
a  zenith  telescope. 

Let  z  be  the  true  zenith  distance  of  the  star  that  passes  to  the 
south  of  the  zenith,  and  i  its  declination ;  z^  and  S'  the  true 
zenith  distance  and  declination  of  the  other  star ;  and  I  the  lati- 
tude of  the  station :  we  then  have 

/  =  ^K  and /=«'—«', 

and  therefore, 

Also,  let  Z  denote  the  apparent  zenith  distance  of  the  star  that 
passes  to  the  south  of  the  zenith,  r  its  refraction,  and  Z',  r'  the 
oorresponding  quantities  for  the  other  star ;  then, 
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2  =  Z+r,  and2'  =  Z'-l-r'; 
and  substituting  in  equation  (a)  we  obtain, 

I  =  5(5+5')+KZ  —  ZO+K^  — O-  •  ••(*)• 
As  we  may  suppose  the  declinations  of  the  two  stars  to  be 
known,  it  is  then  only  necessary  to  determine  the  values  of  Z — Z', 
and  r — r\  Now,  it  two  stars  be  selected  whose  zenith  distances 
are  nearly  equal,  their  difference,  Z  —  Z\  can  be  directly  measured 
by  the  micrometer  of  the  zenith  telescope,  and  thus  a  result  ob- 
tained for  the  latitude  free  from  the  instrumental  errors  that 
attend  all  methods  in  which  the  absolute  zenith  distances  are 
tneasured.  Also,  if  the  selected  stars  pass  the  meridian  near  the 
zenith,  their  refractions  will  be  small,  and  the  amount  of  their 
difference,  r  —  r\  very  minute,  and  liable  to  no  appreciable  uncer- 
tainty. If  rn  and  m'  denote  the  micrometer  reaaings  in  observ- 
ing the  two  stars,  converted  into  their  equivalent  angular  values, 
equation  (&)  becomes, 

I  =  K8+50+i(m  — mO+K^  — /). . .  .(c). 

It  is  here  tacitly  supposed  that  the  micrometer  reading  increases 
with  an  increase  of  zenith  distance.  If  the  reverse  be  true,  the 
second  term  should  be  affected  with  the  negative  sign. 

The  only  instrumental  correction  that  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
result  given  by  this  formula,  is  for  any  error  that  may  occur  in 
the  position  of  the  vertical  axis  of  the  zenith  telescope,  when 
either  star  is  observed.  This  is  determined  by  means  of  a  hori- 
zontal level,  attached  to  the  instrument  in  a  position  perpendi- 
cular to  the  horizontal  axis  of  rotation  of  the  telescope ;  and 
therefore  turning  with  the  instrument  around  the  vertical  axis. 

The  method  of  making  the  observations  is  briefly  as  follows : 
the  instrument  having  been  previously  adjusted  to  the  meridian, 
the  observer,  by  means  of  the  finding  circle  (p.  82),  sets  the 
telescope  to  the  mean  of  the  zenith  distances  of  the  selected 

1>air  of  stars,  and  when  the  preceding  star  has  entered  the  field  fol- 
ows  it  with  the  movable  micrometer  wire,  and  bisects  it  as  it 
reaches  the  meridian.  He  then  reads  the  micrometer,  and  also 
the  level ;  and  turns  the  instrument  around  its  vertical  axis,  180^ 
in  azimuth.  When  the  second  star  enters  the  field  of  the  tele- 
scope, it  is  bisected,  like  the  first,  with  the  micrometer- wire  as  it 
reaches  the  meridian.  The  micrometer  and  level  are  then  read 
as  before.  The  micrometer  readings  multiplied  by  the  angular 
value  of  one  revolution  of  the  micrometer-screw,  are  the  values 
of  m  and  m'  in  equation  (c). 

Both  the  north  and  south  ends  of  the  bubble  of  the  level  are 
read  in  each  observation,  and  the  south  end  reading  subtracted 
from  the  north  end  reading.  Half  the  difference  multiplied  by 
the  value  of  one  division  of  the  level  in  seconds  of  arc,  will  l>e 
the  inclination  of  the  level  to  a  horizontal  line,  in  each  observation. 
The  half  algebraic  sum  of  these  inclinations  for  the  two  observa- 
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tions,  will  be  the  correction  to  be  applied,  according  to  its  sign, 
to  the  result  obtained  by  equation  (c),  for  the  deviation  of  the 
vertical  axis  from  the  truly  vertical  position. 

It  is  found  that  the  prooable  error,  from  all  causes,  of  a  single 
determination,  by  a  practised  observer,  does  not  exceed  V ;  and 
that  by  continumg  the  observations  upon  a  series  of  pairs  of 
suitably  selected  stars,  for  a  number  of  nights,  the  latitude  of  a 
station  can  be  determined  with  a  probable  error  of  onlv  O'M, 
which  answers  to  a  distance  on  the  meridian  of  only  ten  ieet 

Bfsduced  Latitude,  The  astronomical  latitude  being  known, 
the  reduced  latitude  (p.  19,  def.  4)  may  be  obtained  by  subtract- 
ing from  it  the  reduction  of  latitude.  For  if  OC  (Fig.  40)  repr&- 
sents  the  radius,  and  OB  the  vertical,  at  any  place  0,  and  £CQ 
represents  the  terrestrial  equator,  OBQ  will  be  the  astronomical 
latitude,  OCQ  the  reduced  latitude,  and  COB  the  reduction  of 
latitude ;  and  we  have, 

OBQ  =  OCQ  +  COB,  and  OCQ  =  OBQ— COB. . .  .(20). 

(For  the  practical  method  of  resolving  this  problem,  see  Prob- 
lem XV.) 

109.  JLottgltnde  of  a  Place :  — General  Principle. 
There  are  various  methods  of  finding  the  longitude  of  a  place, 
nearly  all  of  which  rest  upon  the  following  principle : 

The  difference  cU  any  instant  between  the  local  timefi  {wfiether 
sidereal  or  solar)^  at  any  place  and  on  the  first  meridian,  is  the 
longitude  of  the  place  eocpressed  in  time  ;  and  consequently,  also^  the 
difference  bettoeen  the  looai  times  at  any  two  places  is  their  difference 
pfhngiiude  in  time. 

The  truth  of  this  principle  is  easily  established.  In  the  first 
place,  we  remark  that  the  longitude  of  a  place  oontains  the  same 
number  of  degrees  and  parts  of  a  degree  as  the  arc  of  the  celes- 
tial equator  comprised  between  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  and 
the  meridian  of  the  place.  Now,  it  is  Oh.  Om.  Os.  of  mean  solar 
time,  or  mean  noon,  at  any  place,  when  the  mean  sun  (86)  is  on 
the  meridian  of  that  particular  place.  Therefore,  as  the  mean 
sun,  moving  in  the  equator,  recedes  from  the  meridian  towiurds 
the  west  at  the  rate  of  16^  per  mean  solar  hour,  when  it  is  mean 
noon  at  a  place  to  the  u?est  of  Greenwich,  it  will  be  as  many  hours 
and  parts  of  an  hour  past  mean  noon  at  Greenwich,  as  is  expressed 
by  the  quotient  of  the  division  of  the  arc  of  the  celestial  equator, 
or  its  equal  the  longitude,  by  16.  If  the  place  be  to  the  east 
instead  of  to  the  west  of  Greenwich,  when  it  is  mean  noon  there, 
it  will  be  as  much  b^ore  mean  noon  at  Greenwich  as  is  expressea 
b^  the  longitude  of  the  place  converted  into  time  (as  above).  In 
either  situation  of  the  place,  Uien,  the  principle  just  stated  will 
be  true. 

It  is  plain  that  the  equality  between  the  difference  of  the  times 
and  of  the  longitudes  will  subsist  equally  if  sidereal  instead  of 
solar  time  be  lued. 
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no;  To  find  tbe  lionyitiide  of  a  Place* 

(1.)  Lei  two  observers^  stationed  one  at  Oreenunch  and  the  other 
at  the  given  place,  note  the  times  of  the  occurrence  of  some  phenome- 
non which  is  seen  at  the  same  instant  at  both  places;  the  differenoe 
of  the  observed  times  will  be  the  longitude  in  time.  The  same 
observations  made  at  any  two  places  will  make  known  their 
differenoe  of  longitude.  Ii  the  stations  are  not  distant  from  each 
other,  a  signal,  as  the  flashing  of  gunpowder,  or  the  firing  of  a 
rocket,  may  be  observed.  When  they  are  remote  from  each 
other,  celestial  phenomena  must  be  taken.  Eclipses  of  the  satel- 
lites of  Jupiter  and  of  the  moon,  are  phenomena  adapted  to  the 
purpose  in  question.  But  as  in  these  eclipses  the  diminution 
of  the  light  of  the  body  is  not  sudden,  but  gradual,  the  longitude 
cannot  be  obtained  with  very  great  accuracy  from  observations 
made  upon  them. 

(2.)  Transport  a  chronometer  which  has  been  oarefuUy  adjusted 
to  the  local  time  at  Greenwich,  to  the  place  whose  longitude  is  sought, 
and  compare  the  time  given  by  the  chronomeier  with  the  heal  time  of 
the  place.  In  the  same  way,  by  transporting  a  chronometer 
from  any  one  place  to  another,  their  difference  of  longitude  may 
be  obtained.  The  error  and  rate  of  the  chronometer  must  he 
determined  at  the  outset,  and  as  often  afterwards  as  circumstances 
will  admit,  that  the  error  at  the  moment  of  the  observation  may 
be  known  as  accurately  as  possible.  To  insure  greater  certainty 
and  precision  in  the  knowledge  of  the  time,  a  number  of  chro- 
nometers are  often  taken,  instead  of  one  only. 

This  method  is  much  used  at  sea ;  the  local  time  being  obtained 
from  an  observation  apon  the  sun  or  some  other  heavenly  body, 
in  a  manner  to  be  hereafter  explained. 

(3.)  Let  the  Oreenvnch  time  of  the  occurrence  of  some  celestial 
j^enomenon  be  compiUedj  and  note  the  time  of  its  occurrence  at  the 
givenplace. 

Eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  occul- 
tations  of  the  stars  by  the  moon,  and  the  angular  distance  of  the 
moon  from  some  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  are  the  phenomena 
employed*  The  Greenwich  times  of  the  beginning  and  end  of 
tbe  eclipses  of  Jupiter' s  satellites,  are  publishea  for  the  solution  of 
tbe  problem  of  the  longitude  in  the  English  Nautical  Almanac. 
When  the  longitude  is  estimated  from  Washington,  the  Washing- 
ton times  of  the  occurrence  of  the  same  phenomena  may  be  taken 
from  the  American  Nautical  Almanac. 

Eclipses  of  the  sun,  and  occultations  of  the  stars,  furnish  the 
most  exact  determinations  of  the  longitude,  but  they  cannot  be 
used  for  this  purpose  unless  the  longitude  is  already  approxi- 
mately  known. 

The  method  of  lunar  distances  is  chiefly  used  at  sea,  and  is 
given  in  detail  in  treatises  on  navigation  and  nautical  astronomy. 

(4.)  Another  and  more  accurate  method  of  determining  the  dif- 
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ference  of  longitude  of  two  places,  has  recently  been  introduced 
and  perfected  by  American  astronomers.  It  consists  in  the  use 
of  the  electric  telegraph  for  the  transmission  of  signals  from  one 
station  to  the  other,  and  the  introduction  of  the  electro-chrono- 
graph into  the  circuit,  to  measure  off  and  record,  at  each  station, 
the  beats  of  a  sidereal  clock.  The  clock  may  be  at  either  station, 
or  at  some  other  astronomical  station  in  the  circuit.  Its  beats 
are  electrically  transmitted,  and  recorded  upon  a  moving  roll  of 
paper,  adapted  to  the  registers  at  each  station,  in  a  series  of 
equally  distant  dots,  or  in  a  succession  of  equally  distant  breaks 
in  a  continuous  line  (see  Fig.  22,  p.  87).  The  signals  adopted 
are  the  passages  of  a  star  across  the  wires  of  a  transit  instrument. 

The  observer  at  the  most  easterly  station  strikes  his  break- 
circuit  key  as  the  star  passes  each  of  the  wires  in  succession. 
As  the  result,  the  instants  of  these  successive  transits  are  shown 
upon  the  roll  of  paper  at  each  station,  by  breaks  in  the  line  of 
seconds,  falling  between  those  which  indicate  the  seconds.  When 
the  star  reaches  the  meridian  of  the  other  station,  a  similar  set 
of  observations  are  made  by  the  other  observer ;  and  the  instants 
of  the  successive  transits  are  recorded  as  before,  upon  the  roll  of 
paper  at  each  station.  It  then  only  remains  for  each  observer 
to  remove  the  roll  upon  which  the  mstants  of  the  passage  of  the 
star  across  the  wires  of  the  transit  instrument  at  each  station  are 
noted,  and  carefully  measure  the  distance  between  each  break 
in  the  time-line,  obtained  by  the  one  set  of  observations,  from 
the  corresponding  break  obtained  by  the  other  set;  then  con- 
vert this  into  the  equivalent  interval  of  time,  and  take  the  mean 
of  all  the  intervals.  This  will  be  bis  determination  of  the  dif* 
ference  of  longitude  of  the  two  stations,  in  time.  The  mean  of 
the  results  thus  obtained  by  the  two  observers,  is  then  to  be 
taken  as  more  reliable  than  either  of  the  single  determina- 
tions. 

For  greater  accuracy  a  number  of  selected  stars  should  be 
observed.  The  observations  should  also  be  many  times  repeat- 
ed; the  clocks  at  the  two  stations  being  alternately  thrown  into 
the  circuit.  The  result  obtained  is  free  from  the  errors  that 
may  exist  in  the  tabular  places  of  the  stars  observed,  and  from 
the  clock  error ;  since  neither  of  these  errors  will  affect  the 
intervals  of  time  employed  by  the  stars  in  passing  from  the 
meridian  of  the  one  station  to  that  of  the  other.  But  each 
observer  should  carefully  determine  and  allow  for  the  errors  of 
adjustment  of  his  transit  instrument. 

The  longitudes  of  the  principal  observatories  in  the  United 
States,  and  of  several  important  stations  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Survey,  have  been  very  accurately  determined  by  this 
method. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Apparent  Motion  op  the  Sun  in  the  Heavens. 

111.  The  sun's  declinatioo  and  the  difference  between  the 
right  ascension  of  the  sun  and  that  of  some  fixed  star,  found  from 
day  to  day  (45  and  55)  throughout  a  revolution,  are  the  elements 
£rom  which  the  circiimstances  of  the  sun's  apparent  motion  are 
derived. 

The  carve  on  the  sphere  of  the  heavens,  passing  through  all 
the  successive  positions  thus  determined  from  day  to  day,  is  the 
Ecliptic,  If  we  suppose  it  to  be  a  circle,  as  it  appears  to  be,  its 
position  will  result  from  the  position  of  the  equinoctial  points 
and  its  obliquity  to  the  equator. 

119.  To  find  the  Obllqnltv  of  tbe  Ecliptic.  Let  EQA 
(Fig.  42)  represent  the  equator ;  EC  A  the  ecliptic ;  and  OC,  OQ, 


IfSQ.  42. 

lines  drawn  through  O,  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  line  of  the  equinoxes,  AOE :  then  the  angle  GOQ  will 
be  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliutic  This  an^le  has  for  its  measure 
the  arc  CQ,  and  therefore  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  is  equal  to  the 
greatest  declination  of  the  sun.  It  can  but  rarely  happen  that  the 
time  of  the  greatest  declination  will  coincide  with  the  instant  of 
noon  at  the  place  where  the  observations  are  made,  but  it  mu^t 
fall  within  at  least  twelve  hours  of  the  noon  for  which  the  ob- 
served declination  is  the  greatest.  In  this  interval  the  change 
of  declination  cannot  exceed  4'^,  and  therefore  the  ^I'catest 
observed  declination  cannot  differ  more  than  4^^  from  the  obli- 
quity.   A  formula  has  been  investigated,  which  gives  in  terms 
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of  determinable  quantities  the  difference  between  any  of  the 
greater  declinations  and  the  maximum  declination.  B^  reivdng^ 
by  means  of  this  formula,  a  number  of  the  greater  declinations  to 
the  maximum  declination,  and  taking  the  mean  of  the  indivi- 
dual results,  a  very  accurate  value  of  the  obliquity  may  be 
found. 

The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  changes  slightly  from  year  to 
year.  It  is  also  subject  to  a  slight  diminution  from  century 
to  century.  Its  mean  value  at  the  present  date  (Jan.,  1867)  is 
23®  27'  24''. 

113.  To  find  the  Position  of  tMe  Vernal  or  Antnnuutl 
Equinox. 

(1.)  On  inspecting  the  observed  declinations  of  the  sun,  it  is 
seen  that  about  the  21st  of  March  the  declination  changes  in  the 
interval  of  two  successive  noons  from  south  to  north.  The  ver- 
nal equinox  occurs  at  some  moment  of  this  interval.  Let  RS, 
B'S'  (Fig.  48)  represent  the  declinations  at  the  noons  between 


Fig.  43. 

which  the  equinox  occurs :  as  one  is  north  and  the  other  south, 
their  sum  (S)  will  be  the  daily  change  of  declination  at  the  time 
of  the  equinox.  Denote  the  time  from  noon  to  noon  by  T. 
Now,  to  nnd  the  interval  (x)  between  the  noon  preceding  the 
equinox  and  the  instant  of  the  equinox,  state  the  proportion 

S:BS::T:a:  =  Ti^; 

on  the  principle  that  the  declination  changee,  for  a  day  or  more, 
proportionallv  to  the  time.  Next,  take  the  daily  change  in  right 
ascension  (Bk')  on  the  day  of  the  equinox  and  compute  the  vuae 
<^BE,  by  the  proportion 

T:a:,or^A5§::RR':RE; 

add  RE  to  MB»  the  observed  difference  of  right  ascension  (111) 
on  the  day  preeedtog  the  equinox,  and  the  sum  ME  will  be  the 
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distance  of  the  equinox  from  the  meridian  of  the  star  observed 
in  connection  with  the  sun ;  if  the  star  be  to  the  west  of  the  sun, 
as  in  the  figure. 

The  position  of  the  autumnal  eq^uinox  may  be  found  by  a 
similar  process,  the  only  difference  m  the  circumstances  bemg 
that  the  declination  changes  from  north  to  south  instead  of  from 
south  to  north. 

If  the  value  of  x  which  results  from  the  first  proportion  be 
added  to  the  time  of  noon  on  the  day  preceding  the  equinox,  the 
result  will  be  the  time  of  the  equinox. 

(2.]  In  the  triangle  RES  (Fig.  42)  we  have  the  angle  RES  =  o 
the  ooliquitv  of  the  ecliptic,  and  RS  =  D  the  declination  of  the 
sun,  both  01  which  we  may  suppose  to  be  known,  and  we  have 
by  Napier's  first  rule  (Appendix), 

sin  ER  =  tan  (co.  RES)  tan  RS  =  cot  6)  tan  D (21), 

whence  we  can  find  ER.  And  by  taking  the  sum  or  difference 
of  ER  and  MR,  according  as  the  star  observed  is  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  sun  from  the  equinox  or  the  same  side,  we  obtain 
ME  as  before.  If  this  calculation  be  effected  for  a  number  of 
positions,  S,  S',  S^',  etc.,  of  the  sun  on  different  days,  and  a  mean 
of  all  the  individual  results  be  taken,  a  more  exact  value  of  ME 
will  be  obtained. 

ME  being  accurately  known,  the  precise  time  of  the  ec^uinox 
mav  readiljr  be  deduced  from  the  observed  daily  variation  of 
right  ascension  on  the  day  of  the  equinox. 

The  calculations  just  mentioned  rest  upon  the  hypothesis  that 
the  ecliptic  is  a  great  circle.  The  close  agreement  which  is 
found  to  subsist  between  the  values  of  ME  deduced  from  obser- 
vations upon  the  sun  in  different  positions,  S,  S^,  S^^  etc.,  esta- 
blishes the  truth  of  this  hypothesis.  It  is  also  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  the  right  ascensions  of  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equinox 
differ  by  180**,  since  we  may  infer  from  this  that  the  line  of  the 
equinoxes  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

Ik4.  I««nfltude  of  the  Sun.  The  longitude  of  the  sun 
may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  and 
the  n^fat  ascension  or  declination.  In  the  triangle  ERS  (Fig. 
42),  £S  (  =  L)  represents  the  longitude  of  the  sun  supposed  to  be 
at  S,  ER  (  =  R)  Its  right  ascension,  and  RS  (  =  D)  its  declina- 
tion.   Now,  by  Napier's  first  rule, 

cos  RES=tan  ER  cot  ES,  or  cot  ES=?5^4^==oosRES  cot  ER; 

tanER 

thus, 

cot  L  =  COS  G)  cot  R,  or  tan  L  = , .  (22). 

cos   01 

Also  (Napier's  second  rule,  Appendix), 
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Bin  RS  =  cos(co.  RES) cos  (oo. ES) ;  whence, sin ES  =  f^'^^^  ; 

sin  BES 

or, 

sin  L=  4^....  (28). 
Bino 

With  these  formulas  the  longitade  of  the  sun  maj  be  computed 
from  either  its  right  ascension  or  declination.  (See  Prob.  aTT^ 
Part  m.) 

Formulse  (22)  and  (28)  may  be  written  thus, 

tan  R  =  tan  L  cos  o ;  sin  D  =  sin  L  sin  o. . .  .(24). 

These  formulae  will  make  known  the  ri^ht  ascension  and  decli- 
nation of  the  sun,  when  its  longitude  is  given.  (See  Prob.  XT.) 
It  will  be  seen  in  the  seauel  that  in  the  present  condition  of 
astronomical  science,  the  longitude  of  the  sun  at  any  assumed 
time  may  be  computed  from  the  ascertained  laws  and  rate  of 
the  sun's  motion. 

lift.  Tropical  Tear.  The  interval  between  two  successive 
returns  of  the  sun  to  the  same  equinox,  or  to  the  same  longitude, 
is  called  a  Tropical  Tear. 

The  interval  between  two  successive  returns  of  the  sun  to  the 
same  position  with  respect  to  the  fixed  stars,  is  called  a  Sidereal 
Year. 

It  appears  from  observation  that  the  length  of  the  tropical 
year  is  subject  to  slight  periodical  variations.  The  period  from 
which  it  deviates  periodically  and  equally  on  both  siaes,  is  called 
the  Mean  Tropical  Tear,  As  the  changes  in  the  length  of  the 
true  tropical  year  are  very  minute,  the  leneth  of  the  mean  tropi* 
cal  year  is  obviously  very  nearly  equal  to  tne  mean  length  of  toe 
true  tropical  year,  in  an  interval  during  which  this  passes  one  or 
more  times  through  all  its  different  vaJues.  In  point  of  fact,  it 
may  be  found  witn  a  very  close  approximation  to  the  truth  by 
comparing  two  equinoxes  observea  at  an  interval  of  60  or  100 
years. 

According  to  the  most  accurate  determinations,  the  length  of 
the  mean  tropical  year,  expressed  in  mean  solar  time,  is  S65d. 
5b.  48nL  46.1s. 

116.  Baa's  Dally  MoUoa  la  lioagltade.  In  a  mean 
tropical  year  the  sun^s  mean  motion  in  longitude  is  860^ ;  henoe, 
to  find  his  mean  daily  motion  in  longitude  we  have  only  to  state 
the  proportion 

865d.  5h.  48m.  46s. :  Id. ::  860  :  a:  =  59'  8".88. 

If  from  the  right  ascension  or  declination  of  the  sun,  found 
on  two  successive  days,  the  corresponding  longitudes  be  de- 
duced (equs.  22,  23),  and  their  difference  taken,  the  result 
will  be  the  sun's  daily  motion  in  longitude  at  the  date  of  the 
observations. 
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77ie  surCs  daHy  motion  in  longitude  is  not  the  same  throughout 
t/te  ycar^  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  continually  varying.  It  gradu- 
ally increases  during  one-half  of  a  revolution,  and  gradually  de- 
creases during  the  other  half,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  has 
recovered  its  original  value.  Thus,  the  greatest  and  least  daily 
motions  occur  at  opposite  points  of  the  ecliptic.  They  are,  re- 
spectively, 61'  lO'^^and  67^^12''. 

7%^  exckst  law  of  the  surCs  unequable  motion^  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by.  taking  into  account  the  variation  of  bis  distance  from 
the  earth ;  for  the  two  are  essentially  connected  by  the  physical 
law  of  gravitation,  which  determines  the  nature  of  the  earth's 
motion  of  revolution  around  the  sun. 

That  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth  is  in  fact  subject 
to  a  variation,  may  be  inferred  from  the  observed  fact  that  his 
apparent  diameter  varies.  On  measuring  with  the  micrometer 
the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun  from  day  to  day  throughout 
the  year,  it  is  found  to  be  the  greatest  when  the  daily  angular 
motion,  or  in  longitude,  is  the  greatest,  and  the  least  when  the 
daily  motion  is  the  least ;  and  to  vary  gradually  between  these 
two  limits.  Accordingly  the  sun  is  nearest  to  us  when  its  daily 
angular  motion  is  the  most  rspjd,  and  farthest  from  us  when  its 
daily  motion  is  the  slowest.  The  greatest  apparent  diameter  of 
the  sun  is  82'  86'' ;  and  the  least  apparent  diameter  81'  82". 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Precession  of  the  Equinoxes. — ^Nutation. 

117.  Proof  of  an  AuHtnal  PreceMlon  of  the  Bqniaozcs. 

The  determination  of  the  position  of  the  vernal  eqainox,  oonsista 
in  deducing  from  the  results  of  certain  observations  the  difference 
between  the  right  ascension  of  the  equinox  and  that  of  one  of  the 
fixed  stars  (118).  This  difference  is  represented  bv  ME,  in  Fig. 
42,  and  by  YB  in  Fig.  8.  We  have  seen  (46)  tnat  when  this 
has  become  known,  the  absolute  right  ascensions  of  all  the  stars 
may  be  determined.  We  have  seen  also  (66),  that  when  the 
right  ascension  and  declination  of  a  star  are  known,  its  longitude 
and  latitude  may  be  computed.  Now,  if  the  position  of  the 
vernal  equinox  be  determined  at  two  epochs  separated  by  a  num- 
ber of  years,  it  is  found  that  the  value  of  ME  nas  materiallv  in« 
creasec},  if  the  star  s,  observed  with  the  sun,  is  to  the  east  of  the 
equinox ;  and  decreased  if  the  star  lies  to  the  west  of  the  equinox. 
From  this  fact  we  may  conclude  that  the  equinox  has  a  retro- 
grade motion,  or  towards  the  west,  from  year  to  year. 

Again,  if  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  the  same  fixed  stars, 
obtained  as  above,  at  different  periods,  be  compared,  it  is  found 
that  their  latitudes  continue  very  nearly  the  same,  but  that  their 
longitudes  all  increase  at  the  same  mean  rate  of  about  60''  per  year. 
Thus,  EL  (Fig.  42)  represents  the  longitude  of  the  star  5,  and  sL 
its  latitude,  and  it  is  found  that  sL  remains  the  same,  but  that  EL 
increases  at  the  mean  rate  of  50''  per  year.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  vernal  equinox  must  have  an  annual  motion  of  about 
60"  along  the  ecliptic,  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  order  of  the 
signs,  or  from  east  to  west.  As  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
autumnal  is  always  at  the  distance  of  180^  from  the  vernal  equi- 
nox, it  must  have  the  same  motion.  This  retrograde  mouon  of 
the  equinoctial  points  is  called  the  Precession  of  the  Equinoaoes, 

118.  EcUpUc  Utatlonary.  As  the  latitude  of  a  star  is  its 
angular  distance  from  the  ecliptic,  it  follows  from  the  circum* 
stance  of  the  latitudes  of  all  the  stars  continuing  very  nearly  the 
same,  that  the  ecliptic  remains  fixed,  or  very  nearly  so,  with 
respect  to  the  situations  of  the  fixed  stars. 

The  ecliptic  being  stationary,  it  is  plain  that  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes  must  result  from  a  continual  slow  motion  of  the 
equator  in  one  direction.  It  appears  from  observation  that  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  or  the  inclination  of  the  equator  to  tho 
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eclipticy  lemains  in  the  course  of  this  motion  very  nearly  the 

same. 

119.  ProgreMlve  Motion  of  the  Pole  of  the  Ileavem. 

Since  the  equator  is  in  motion,  its  pole  must  change  i\a  place  in 
the  heavens.    Let  VLA  (Fig.  44)  represent  the  ecliptic ;  K  its 


stationary  pole ;  P  the  position  of  the  north  pole  of  the  equator, 
or  of  the  heavens,  at  any  given  time,  and  YEA  the  correspond- 
ing position  of  the  line  of  the  equinoxes :  KPL  represents  the 
circle  of  latitude  passing,  through  P,  or  the  solstitial  colure. 
Now,  the  |>oint  Y  oeing  at  the  same  time  in  the  ecliptic  and 
eouator,  it  is  90^  distant  from  the  two  points  K  and  P,  the  poles 
or  these  circles;  therefore,  it  is  the  pole  of  the  circle  k.PL 
passing  through  these  points,  and  hence  YL  =  90^.  It  follows 
from  this,  that  when  the  vernal  equinox  has  retrograded  to  any 
point  V',  the  pole  of  the  equator,  originally  at  P,  will  be  found 
m  the  circle  of  latitude  KPT'  for  which  Y'L'  equals  90° :  it  will 
also  be  at  the  distance  KP'  from  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  equal  to 
EP.  Whence  it  appears  that  the  pole  of  the  equator  has  a  retro- 
grade motion  in  a  small  circle  about  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  and 
at  a  distance  from  it  equal  to  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  As 
the  motion  of  the  equator  which  produces  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes  is  uniform,  the  motion  of  the  pole  must  be  uniform 
abo ;  and  as  the  pole  will  accomplish  a  revolution  in  the  same 
time  with  the  equinox,  its  rate  of  motion  must  be  the  same  as 
that  of  the  eauinox,  that  is,  60''  of  its  circle  in  a  year.  The 
period  of  revolution  of  the  equinox  and  the  pole  of  the  equator, 
18  about  24,500  years. 

It  is  an  interesting  consequence  of  this  motion  of  the  pole  of 
the  equator  and  heavens,  that  (he  pohstar^  so  eaUed,  vnll  not 
always  be  nearer  to  the  pole  than  any  other  star.  The  pole  is  at 
the  present  time  approaching  it,  and  it  will  continue  to  approach 
it  until  the  present  distance  of  1|°  becomes  reduced  to  less  than 
i^,  which  will  happen  about  the  year  2100 :  after  which  it  will 
b^in  to  recede  from  it,  and  continue  to  recede,  until  about  the 
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?ear  8200  another  star  will  come  to  have  the  rank  of  a  pole-star, 
'he  motion  of  the  pole  still  continuing,  it  will,  in  the  lapse  of 
centuries,  pass  in  the  vicinity  of  several  pretty  distinct  stare  in 
succession,  and  in  about  12,000  }^eare  will  be  within  a  few 
decrees  of  the  star  Vega,  in  the  coustellation  of  the  Lyre,  the 
brightest  star  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 

The  present  pole-star  has  held  that  rank  since  the  time  of 
the  cele orated  astronomer  Hipparchus,  who  flourished  about 
120  B.  C.  In  very  ancient  times,  a  pretty  bright  star  in  the 
constellation  of  the  Dragon  (a  Draconis)  was  the  pole-star. 

The  motion  of  the  equator  which  produces  the  precession  of 
the  eauinozes,  must  also  produce  chanaes  in  the  right  ascensicms 
and  aeclinatiQns  of  the  stars.  These  changes  will  be  different 
according  to  the  situations  of  the  stars  with  respect  to  the  equator 
and  equinoctial  points. 

190.  Kflfleci  of  PreceMton  on  the  I«eiigtli  of  the  Tear. 
The  precession  of  the  equinoxes  makes  the  tropical  year  shorter 
than  the  sidereal  year.  For,  since  the  precession  is  a  retrograde 
movement  of  each  equinox  of  50^^24  per  year,  when  the  sun  has 
returned  to  the  same  equinox,  it  will  not  have  accomplished  a 
sidereal  revolution  into  50'^24.  The  excess  of  the  sidereal  over 
the  tropical  year  results  from  the  proportion 

59'  8".33::60".24::  Id  :  a;  =  20m.  28.8s. 

Thus  the  length  of  the  mean  sidereal  year,  expressed  in  mean 
solar  time,  is  865d.  6h.  9m.  9.4s. 

191.  Secniar  Dlmtuntfon  of  the  Obllqntty  of  the 
JBcllptlc.  The  ecliptic,  although  very  nearly  stationary,  as 
stated  in  Art  118,  is  not  strictly  so.  By  comparing  the  values 
of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  found  at  distant  periods,  it  is 
ascertained  that  it  is  subject  to  a  gradual  diminution  of  46'^ 
from  century  to  century.  It  appears  from  observation  that  there 
are  minute  secular  changes  in  the  latitudes  of  the  stars,  which 
establish  that  the  progressive  diminution  of  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic  arises  from  a  slow  displacement  of  the  plane  of  the  eclip- 
tic«  or  of  the  earth's  orbit,  in  space. 

It  remains  for  us  now  to  take  notice  of  a  minute  inequality  in 
the  motion  of  the  equator  and  its  pole,  which  we  have  thus  fiir 
overlooked. 

NUTATION. 

IM.  Discovery  of  Natation.  Dr.*  Bradley^,  in  observing 
the  polar  distance  of  a  certain  star  (y  Draconis)  with  the  view  of 
verifying  his  theory  of  aberration,  discovered  that  the  observed 
polar  distance  did  not  agree  with  the  polar  distance  as  computed 
from  the  results  of  previous  observations,  by  allowing  for  the 
change  due  to  the  precession  in  the  interval ;  the  proper  correc- 
tions for  refraction  and  aberration  having  been  applied  in  both 
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cases.  On  coDtinuing  bis  observations  he  found  tbat  tbe  polar 
distaDce'altematelj  increased  and  diminisbed,  and  tbat  it  returned 
to  the  same  value  in  about  19  years.  These  phenomena  led  him 
to  suppose  that  the  pole,  instead  of  moving  uniformly  in  a  circle 
around  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  oscillated  from  tbe  one  side  to  the 
other  of  a  point  conceived  to  move  in  this  manner. 

198.  Ellipse  of  Mutation.  If  the  pole  has  such  a  motion 
it  is  plain  that,  allowing  the  fact  of  the  earth's  rotation,  it  must 
result  from  a  vibratory  motion  of  the  earth's  axis.  To  this  sup- 
posed vibration  of  the  axis  of  the  earth,  and  consequently  of  that 
of  the  heavens,  Dr.  Bradley  gave  the  name  of  Nviaivm.  Upon 
a  detailed  examination  of  all  his  observations,  it  appeared  that 
the  oscillation  of  the  pole  did  not  take  place  in  a  ri^ht  line,  but 
in  a  minute  ellipse.  The  motion  may  accordingly  oe  regarded 
as  a  motion  of  revolution  in  an  ellipse  around  its  centre.  This 
central  point,  about  which  the  pole  revolves,  is  the  mean  position 
of  the  pole,  and  is  called  the  mean  Pole.  The  direction  of  the 
motion  of  revolution  is  retrograde,  or  from  east  to  west,  and  the 
period  is  about  19  vears. 

In  Fig.  45,  pgfy  represents  the  dMpse  of  nutation,  and  P  the 


I      T. 

Fig.  46. 


mean  pole ;  the  direction  of  the  motion  of  revolution  being  from 
p  towards/  The  major  axis^^^  lies  in  the  solstitial  colure  KPL, 
and  is  equal  to  19^^;  and  the  minor  axis  jfis  equal  to  14'^ 

While  the  true  pole  revolves  m  its  ellipse 
about  the  mean  pole  P,  the  mean  pole  nas 
a  uniform  retrograde  movement  m  a  cir- 
cle NPP',  around  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic 
K.  Accordingly  the  pole  has  two  cotem 
poraneous  motions ;  one  in  a  minute  ellipse, 
and  about  its  centre,  and  another  in  a  circle 
of  28|^  radius,  about  the  pole  of  the  eclip- 
tic. Its  actual  motion  must  therefore  be 
in  a  slightly  waving  curve,  passing  alter- 
Fio.  4S.  nately  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  this 
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circle,  as  shown  in  Fig.  46 ;  in  which,  however,  the  deviations 
from  the  circle  are  greatlj  exi^j^rated.    The  ellipse  of  natation 

is  also  greatly  exaggerated  in  Fig.  46. 

194.  effects  of  nutation.  Ab  the  equator  must  move  with  tho 
axis  of  the  earth  or  heayens,  nutation  muri  change  the  ponHon  of  the  eqtnnax  and  the 
MMqvUy  of  the  ecUptic  It  is  plam  that  its  effect  upon  the  position  of  the  equinox 
will  be  to  make  it  oecniate  pwiodlcallj,  and  by  equal  degrees,  from  one  side  to  the 
other  of  the  position  which  oorresponds  to  the  mean  pole ;  and  that  its  effect  upon 
the  obliquity  of  the  ediptlo  will  be  to  make  it  alternately  greater  and  less  than  the 
obliquity  oorrespondlng  to  the  mean  pole.  The  position  of  the  equinox  which  cor- 
responds to  the  mean  pole  is  called  the  Mean  Equinox;  and  the  obliquity  corre»> 
ponding  to  the  mean  pole  is  called  the  Mean  OhUguUy,  Mean  Ejiiaior  has  a  liko 
signification.  The  real  equinox  and  the  roal  equator  are  called,  respeotiTely,  the 
Jw  Equinox  and  the  Jhie  Equator,  The  actual  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  is  termed 
the  Apparent  Obliquity. 

In  like  manner,  the  right  ascension,  declination,  eta,  of  a  star,  referred  to  the 
mean  equator  and  mean  equinox,  are  designated  the  mean  right  ascension,  meam 
dedinataon,  etc. ;  to  distinguish  them  from  the  corresponding  elements  referred  to 
the  true  equator  and  true  equinox.  The  distance  of  the  true  from  the  mean  equl* 
nox  in  longitude,  is  called  the  equation  of  the  equtnoxee  in  hngikide. 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

Measurement  of  Time, 
different  kinds  of  timb. 

135.  In  Astronomy,  as  we  have  already  stated,  three  kinds  of 
time  are  used — Sidereal^  True  or  Apparent  Solar,  and  ifean  Solar 
lime  ;  sidereal  time  being  measured  by  the  diurnal  motion  of  the 
vernaJ  equinox,  true  or  apparent  solar  time  by  that  of  the  sun, 
and  mean  solar  time  by  that  of  an  imaginary  sun  called  the 
Mean  sun,  conceived  to  move  uniformly  in  the  equator  with  the 
real  son's  mean  motion  in  right  ascension  or  longitude. 

196.  Trne  Solar  Day.  The  sidereal  day  and  the  mean 
solar  day  are  each  of  uniform  duration,  but  the  length  of  the  true 
96lar  day  is  variahle^  as  we  will  now  proceed  to  show. 

The  sun's  daily  motion  in  right  ascension,  expressed  in  time, 
is  equal  to  the  excess  of  the  solar  over  the  sidereal  dav.  Now 
this  arc,  and  therefore  the  true  solar  day,  varies  m>m  two 
causes,  viz. : 

1.^  77ie  inequality  of  the  Sun^s  daily  motion  in  longitude. 

[2.)  ITie  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  to  the  equator. 

If  the  ecliptic  were  coincident  with  tne  equator,  the  daily  arc 
of  right  ascension  would  be  equal  to  the  daily  arc  of  longitude, 
and  therefore  would  vary  between  the  limits  67'  12"  and  61'  10", 
which  would  answer,  respectively,  to  the  apogee  and  perigee. 
But,  owing  to  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  the  inclination  of  the 
daily  arc  of  longitude  to  the  equator  is  subject  to  a  variation ; 
and  this,  it  is  plain  (see  Fig.  42),  will  be  attended  with  a  varia- 
tion in  the  daily  arc  of  right  ascension.  The  tendency  of  this 
cause  is  obviously  to  make  the  daily  arc  of  right  ascension  least 
at  the  equinoxes,  where  the  obliquity  of  the  arc  of  longitude  is 
greatest,  and  greatest  at  the  solstices,  where  the  obliquity  is 
least. 

197.  Mcaa  Solar  Time.  As  the  length  of  the  apparent 
solar  day  is  variable,  it  cannot  conveniently  be  employed  for 
the  expression  of  intervals  of  time ;  moreover,  a  clock,  to  keep 
apparent  solar  time,  requires  to  be  frequently  adjusted.  These 
inconveniences  attending  the  use  of  apparent  solar  time,  led 
astronomers  to  devise  a  new  method  of  measuring  time,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  mean  solar  time.  By  conceiving  an 
imaginary  sun  to  move  uniformly  in  the  equator  with  the  real 
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sun's  mean  motion,  a  day  was  obtained  of  which  the  length  is  inva- 
riable, and  equal  to  the  mean  length  of  all  the  apparent  solar  dajrs 
in  a  tropical  year.  The  point  and  time  of  oeparture  of  this 
fictitious  sun,  were  also  so  chosen  that  its  distance  from  the  mean 
equinox  would  always  be  equal  to  the  sun's  mean  longitude; 
the  time  deduced  from  its  position  with  respect  to  the  meridian, 
was  thus  made  to  correspond  very  nearly  with  apparent  solar 
time. 

To  find  the  eoscess  of  the  mean  solar  day  over  the  sidereal  day^ 
we  have  the  proportion 

860°  :  24  sid.  hours  ::  59'  8''.88  :  x  =  8m.  56.655s. 

A  mean  solar  day,  comprising  24  mean  solar  hours,  is  there- 
fore 24h.  8m.  56.555s.  of  sidereal  time.  Hence,  a  clock  regulated 
to  sidereal  time  will  gain  8m.  56.555s.  in  a  mean  solar  day. 

To  find  the  expression  for  the  sidereal  day  in  mean  solar 
timef  we  must  use  the  proportion 

24h.  8m.  56.655s. :  24h.::24h. :  x  =  28h.  56m.  4.0928. 

The  difference  between  this  and  24  hours  is  8m.  55.908s. ;  and 
therefore,  a  mean  solar  clock  will  lose  with  respect  to  a  sidereal 
dock,  or  with  respect  to  the  fixed  stars,  8m.  55.90Ss.  in  a  side- 
real day,  and  proportionally  in  other  intervals.  This  is  called 
the  daily  accelercUum  of  the  fixed  stars. 

Jb  expreaa  any  given  period  of  nderecU  Hme  m  mean  solar  Ume^  we  must  sob- 

tnot  for  each  hour  — ! — ! — !L=  9.838.,  and  for  minutes  and  aeconds  in  the  same 

24 

proportion.    And,  on  the  other  hand,  to  express  any  giyen  period  of  mean  solar 

time  in  ^dereol  time,  we  must  add  for  each  hoar  ziLl^_=  9.868.,  and  for  mbi- 

24 

utes  and  seconds  in  the  same  proportion. 

It  is  the  practice  of  astronomers  to  adjust  the  sidereal  dock  to  the  motions  of 
the  k%e  instead  of  the  mean  equinox.  The  inequalitj  of  the  diurnal  motion  of 
this  point  is  too  soudl  to  occasion  any  practical  inconTenienoe.  Sidereal  time, 
as  d^rmined  by  the  position  of  the  true  equinox,  will  not  deviate  from  the  same 
as  indicated  by  the  position  of  the  mean  equinox,  more  than  2.38.  in  19  years. 


CONVERSION  OF  ONE  SPECIES  OF  TIME  INTO  ANOTHER 

198.  The  difierence  between  the  apparent  and  mean  time  is 
called  the  Equaiion  of  Time,  The  equation  of  time,  when  known, 
serves  for  the  conversion  of  mean  time  into  apparent,  and  the 
reverse. 

199.  To  find  the  Equation  of  Time.  The  hour  angle 
of  the  sun  (p.  15,  def.  16)  varies  at  the  rate  of  860"^  in  a  solar 
day,  or  15^  per  solar  hour.  If,  therefore,  its  value  at  any 
moment  be  divided  by  15,  the  quotient  will  be  the  apparent  time 
at  that  moment.  In  like  manner,  the  hour  angle  of  the  mean 
sun,  divided  by  15,  gives  the  mean  time.    Now,  let  the  circle 
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VSD  (Fig.  47)  represent  the  equator,  V  the  vernal  equinox,  M 
the  point  of  the  equator  which  is  on  the  meridian,  and  YS  the 
right  ascension  of  tne  sun  ;  and  we  shall  have, 


Fia.  47. 

MS       VM  —  VS 
appar.  time  =  —^  =  — ~v-— • 

.15  15 

Again,  if  we  suppose  S^  to  be  the  position  of  the  mean  sun 
(YS^  being  equal  to  the  mean  longitude  of  the  sun),  we  shall 
oave 

m.«n   i^o  _  MS'  _  YM  -  YS'  . 

mean  time  = = : 

15  15 

thus,  equa.  of  time  =  mean  time — ap.  time  = . .  (25) ; 

15 

or,  the  equation  of  time  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  sun^s 

true  right  ascension  and  mean  longitude^  converted  into  time. 

This  rule  will  require  some  modification  if  very  great  accuracy  is  desired ;  for, 
in  seeking  an  expression  for  the  mean  timci  the  c&do  VSD  ought  properly  to  he 
ooosidercNd  as  the  mean  equator,  answering  to  the  mean  pole  (I24X  and  the  mean 
longitude  of  the  sun  is  really  estimated  ftx>m  the  mean  equinox  V,  and  ought 
therefore  to  he  corrected  hy  the  arc  W,  or  the  equation  of  Uie  equinoxes  in  right 
asoension. 

The  value  of  the  equation  of  time,  determined  from  formula 
(25),  is  to  be  applied  with  its  sign  to  the  apparent  time  to  obtain 
the  mean,  and  with  the  opposite  sign  to  the  mean  time  to  obtain 
the  apparent. 

A  formula  has  been  investigated,  and  reduced  to  a  table,  which 
makes  known  the  equation  of  time  by  means  of  the  sun's  mean 
longitude.  (See  Table  XIL ;  also  Art.  158.)  The  value  of  the 
equation  of  time  at  noon,  on  any  day  of  the  year,  is  also  to  be 
found  in  the  tables  of  calculations  for  the  sun,  published  in  the 
Nautical  Almanac.  If  its  value  for  any  other  time  than  noon 
be  desired,  it  may  be  obtained  by  simple  proportion. 

The  equaiian  of  time  is  zero^  or  mean  and  true  time  are  the 
same  four  times  in  the  year,  viz.  about  the  loth  of  April,  the 
15th  of  June,  the  1st  of  September,  and  the  24th  of  December. 
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Its  greatest  additive  value  (to  apparent  time)  is  aboat  14 ( 
minutes,  and  occurs  about  the  11th  of  February ;  and  its  greatest 
subtractive  value  is  about  16|-  minutes,  and  occurs  about  the  8d 
of  November. 

130,  To  convert  Sidereal  Time  Into  Rlean  Time,  and 
▼Ice  veritt,— Making  use  of  Fig.  47,  already  employed,  the  arc  YM,  called  the 
Righl  Ascension  of  Mid- Heaven^  expressed  in  time,  is  the  sidereal  time;  VS'  ia  the 
right  ascension  of  the  mean  sun,  estimated  from  the  true  equinox,  or  the  mean 
longitude  of  the  sun  corrected  for  the  equation  of  the  equinoxes  in  right  ascension 
(124);  and  MS'  expressed  in  time,  is  the  mean  time.  Let  the  arcs  YM,  MS',  and 
YS'i  oonyerted  into  time,  be  denoted  rospectiyely  by  S,  M,  and  L.    Nov, 

YM  =  M8'  +  YS'; 
or,  8=M+L..(26);  and  M  =  S— L.  .(2t). 

If  M+L  in  equation  (26)  exceeds  24  hours,  24  hours  must  be  subtracted;  and 
If  L  exceeds  S  in  equation  (27),  24  hours  must  be  added  to  S^  to  render  the  sub- 
traction possible. 

This  problem  may  in  practice  be  solyed  most  easily  by  means  of  an  ephemeris  of 
the  sun  (220),  which  gives  the  yalue  of  S,  or  the  sidereal  time,  at  the  instant  of  mean 
noon  of  each  day,  together  with  a  table  of  the  acceleration  of  sidereal  on  mean 
solar  time,  and  the  corresponding  table  of  the  retardation  of  mean  on  sidereal 
time. 

The  conversion  of  apparent  into  sidereal  time,  or  sidereal  into  apparent  time, 
may  be  effected  by  first  obtuning  the  mean  time,  and  then  converting  this  into 
sidereal  or  apparent  time,  as  the  case  may  be. 


DETERMINATION  OF  THE  TIME  AND  REGULATION  OF  CLOCKS 

BY  ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

131.  The  regulation  of  a  clock  consists  in  finding  its  ^rror 
and  its  rate, 

189.  neaM  Solar  Clock.  The  error  of  a  mean  solar  dock 
is  most  conveniently  determined  from  observations  with  a  transit 
instrument  of  the  time,  as  given  by  the  clock,  of  the  meridian 
passage  of  the  sun's  centre.  The  time  noted  will  be  the  clod> 
time  at  apparent  noon,  and  the  exact  mean  time  at  apparent 
noon  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  the  apparent  time  (24h., 
or  Oh.  Om.  Os.)  the  equation  of  time  with  its  proper  sign,  which 
may  for  this  purpose  be  taken  from  the  Nautical  Almanac  by 
simple  inspection.  A  comparison  of  the  clock  time  with  the 
exact  mean  time,  will  give  the  error  of  the  clock. 

The  daily  rate  of  a  mean  solar  clock  may  be  ascertained  by 
finding  as  above  the  error  at  two  successive  apparent  noons.  If 
the  two  errors  are  the  same  and  lie  the  same  way,  the  clock  mes 
accurately  to  mean  solar  time ;  if  thev  are  different,  their  differ- 
ence or  sum,  according  as  they  lie  the  same  or  opposite  ways, 
will  be  the  daily  gain  or  loss,  as  the  case  may  be. 

ia8.  Sidereal  Clock.  The  methods  of  determining  the 
error  and  rate  of  a  sidereal  clock  have  already  been  explained 
(47).  In  practice,  the  apparent  right  ascension  of  the  clock  star 
to  be  observed,  is  taken  rrom  the  table  of  the  apparent  places  of 
stars,  in  the  Nautical  Almanac,  as  already  intimated.      The 
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method  of  calculating  such  apparent  places  is  given  in  Prob. 
XXI. 

134.  Time  by  Obserratloiit  out  of  the  Illertdlaii.     In 

de&ult  of  a  transit  instrument,  the  time  may  be  obtained  and 
time-keepers  regulated  by  observations  made  out  of  the  meridian. 
There  are  two  methods  by  which  this  may  be  accomplished, 
called,  respectively,  the  method  of  Single  Aliiiudes^  and  the 
method  of  DovbU  AUitudes^  or  of  Eqiud  Altitudes.  These  we  will 
now  explain. 

(1.)  To  determine  the  time  from  a  measured  altitude  of  the  sun,  or 
of  a  star,  its  decUnation^  and  also  the  latitude  of  the  place  being 
given. 

Let  us  first  suppose  that  the  altitude  of  the  sun  is  taken ;  cor- 
rect the  measured  altitude  for  refraction  and  parallax,  and  also, 
if  the  sextant  is  the  instrument  used,  for  the  semi-diameter  of 
the  sun.  Then,  if  Z  (Fig.  48) 
represents  the  zenith,  r  the 
elevated  pole,  and  S  the  sun ; 
in  the  triangle  ZPS  we  shall 
know  ZP=  co-latitude,  PS  = 
co-declination,  and  ZS  =  co-alti- 
tude, from  which  we  may  com- 
pote the  angle  ZPS  (=  P), 
which  is  the  angular  distance 
of  the  sun  from  the  meridian, 
or,  if  expressed  in  time,  the 
time  of  the  observation  from 
apparent  noon;  by  the  following  eouations  (App.,  Besolution 
01  oblique-angled  spherical  triangles.  Case  1), 

2  A=  ZP-hPS+ZS  =  co-lat-f  co-dec. -f  co-alt. . .  .(28) ; 

Bin.iP  =  ""<^-ZP)»i°(^-PS)....(29), 

sm  ZP  sm  PS 

««•  iT>      81°  (* — co-lat.)  sin  (i  —  co-dec.)         /oan 
or,  sin  ir  —  — i-:— - — ,    (  .    ; — ^ — -^ ^ (30). 

sm  (co-lat)  sm  (co-dec.) 

The  value  of  P  being  derived  from  these  equations  and  con- 
verted into  time  (see  Prob.  III.),  the  result  will  be  the  apparent 
time  at  the  instant  of  the  observation,  if  it  was  made  in  the 
afternoon ;  if  not,  what  remains  after  subtracting  it  from  24 
hours  will  be  the  apparent  time.  The  apparent  time  being  found, 
the  mean  time  maybe  deduced  from  it  by  applying  the  equation 
of  time. 

A  more  aocarate  resaU  win  be  obtained  if  several  ahitudes  be  measured,  the 
time  of  each  meaaarement  noted,  and  the  mean  of  all  the  altitudes  taken  and  re- 
garded aa  corresponding  to  the  mean  of  the  times.  The  correspondence  will  be 
aalBciently  exact  if  the  measurements  be  all  made  within  the  space  of  10  or  12 
minntes,  and  when  (he  mm  ia  near  the  prime  verUcaL  If  an  even  number  of  altitudes 
be  taken,  and  alternately  of  the  upper  and  lower  limb,  the  mean  of  the  whole  will 
give  the  altitude  of  the  sun^s  centro,  without  it  being  neoessarj  to  know  his  ap- 
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parent  Bomi-diameter.  In  practicei  the  declination  of  the  eun  may  be  taken  for 
the  solution  of  this  problem  fVom  an  ephemerie  of  the  son.  For  this  purpose,  the 
time  of  the  observation  and  the  longitude  of  the  place  must  be  approzimateljr 
known.' 

ExampU.  On  March  20,  1867,  the  following  double  altitudes 
of  the  sun  were  taken  with  a  prismatic  sextant,  at  New  Haven ; 
upper  limb,  6:1°  12'  0",  64°  2V  35'',  64°  33'  0",— lower  limb,  63° 
3b'  50",  63°  51'  0",  68°  5«'  5" ;  the  corresponding  times  of  obser- 
vation,  noted  by  a  watch,  were  9h.  6m.  49s.  a.m.,  9h.  7m.  20.58.,  9L 
7ra.  56s.,  9h.  8m.  29.5s.,  9h.  9m.  7.7s.,  9h.  9m.  31s. ;  the  barometer 
stood  at  S0.47in.,  and  the  thermometer  at  34°.  What  was  the 
mean  time  answering  to  the  mean  of  the  times  of  observation  ? 

Mean  of  times  of  observation 9h.  8m.  12.38.  A.M. 

Long,  of  station  of  observer,  west  of 

Greenwich, 4  51     42 

Corresponding  Greenwich  time 1    59     54.3.   P.M. 

Sun's  dec.  at  that  time,  Am.  Naut  Aim. . .  0°  11'  37"  S 
Sun's  co-dec,  or  N.  P.  dist. 90    11   87 

Mean  of  measured  double  altitudes 64°    5'  45^' 

Index  error. —  1     8 

2)64     4"42~ 


Appar.  alt.  of  sun's  centre 

Kefraction  (Tables  VIIL,  and  IX.) 

True  alt.  of  sun's  centre 

Lat  of  station..  41°  18'  37" 


82°    2'  21" 
—  1    87.8 


32     0   43.7 


Co-lat 48    41   28 ar.  oo.  sin.  0.124276 

Co-dec 90    11    37 ar.  co.  sin.  0.000008 

Co-alt 57    59   16,8 


2)196    52   16.8 


k 
k 


gg    26      8 

ovdec. . .  V.'  8    14  81 Bin.  9.166408 

oo-lat 49    44   46 sin.  9.882630 


2  )  19.168317 


iP  =  22"  26'    7".8 9.581658 

P  =  44    62   16  .6 

.4 


rtf 


179m.  29s.  2 

2h.  59m.  29.088. 
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9h.  Om.  30.978.  A.  M. 
Equa^oftime.    +7    41.37 

M.  time  sought  9      8~"l2.34    A.  M. 
Time  by  watch  9      8    12.3 

Error  of  watch  —  0.04s. 

The  error  of  the  watch,  as  estimated  from  transit  observations, 
was  less  than  Is. 
On  the  same  date,  the  following  measurements  were  made ; 

Doable  Altitades  of  Son.  Times  of  Observation. 

i  64°  11'  46'' 9h.  10m.  15s.  A.  M. 

L.L.-^64    18   35  9     10      36 

(64    25   20  9     10      58 

(65    41   40  9     11      37 

U.L.-^65    49   50  9     12        4.5 

(65    59   50  9     12      86 

Barometer,  thermometer,  and  index  error,  same  as  above. 
The  error  of  the  watch,  as  determined  from  these  data,  was 
+0.08S. 

In  case  the  altitade  of  a  star  is  taken,  the  value  of  P  derived  firom  formula  (30J, 
when  converted  into  time,  will  express  the  distance  in  time  of  the  star  from  the 
meridiaii;  and  being  added  to  the  right  ascension  of  the  star,  if  the  observation  be 
made  to  the  westward  of  the  meridian,  or  subtracted  from  the  right  ascension 
(inaeased  by  24h.,  if  neoessary)  if  the  observation  be  made  to  the  eastward,  will 
give  the  ndereal  time  of  the  observation. 

(2.)  To  determine  (he  time  ofnoonfrom  equal  aUitudea  of  the  suriy 
the  times  of  the  observations  being* given. 

If  the  sun's  declination  did  not  change  while  he  is  above  the 
horizon,  he  would  have  equal  altitudes  at  equal  times  before  and 
after  apparent  noon.  Hence,  if  to  the  time  of  the  first  observa- 
tion one-half  the  interval  of  time  between  the  two  observations 
should  be  added,  the  result  would  be  the  time  of  noon,  as  shown 
by  the  clock  or  watch  employed  to  note  the  times  of  the  obser- 
vations. The  deviation  irom  12  o'clock  would  be  the  error  of 
the  clock  with  respect  to  apparent  time.  The  difference  between 
this  error  and  the  equation  of  time  would  be  the  error  of  the 
dock  with  respect  to  mean  time. 

But,  as  in  point  of  fact  the  sun's  declination  is  continually 
changing,  equal  altitudes  will  not  have  place  precisely  at  equal 
times  before  and  after  noon,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary,  in  order 
to  obtain  an  exact  result,  to  apply  a  correction  to  the  time  thus 
obtained.  This  correction  is  called  the  BqiuUion  ofEqml  Atti- 
tudes, Tables  have  been  constructed  by  the  aid  of  which  the 
equation  is  easily  obtained.  This  is  at  the  same  time  a  very 
simple  and  quite  accurate  method  of  finding  the  time,  and  the 
error  of  a  dock. 
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If  equal  altiti^des  of  a  star  should  be  observed,  it  is  evident 
that  half  the  interval  of  time  elapsed  would  give  the  time  when 
the  star  passed  the  meridian,  without  any  correction.  From  this 
the  error  of  the  clock  (if  keeping  sidereal  time)  may  be  found,  as 
explained  in  Art.  138. 

THE  CALENDAR 

135.  IVatnral  Periods  of  Time.   The  apparent  motions  of 
the  sun,  which  bring  about  the  regular  succession  of  day  and 
night  and  the  vicissitude  of  the  seasons,  and  the  motion  of  the 
moon  to  and  from  the  sun  in  the  heavens,  attended  with  con- 
spicuous and  regularlv  recurring  changes  in  her  disc,  furnish 
three  natural  periods  K)r  the  measurement  of  the  lapse  of  time : 
viz.,  1,  the  period  of  the  apparent  revolution  of  tne  sun  with 
respect  to  the  meridian,  comprising  the  two  natural  periods  of 
day  and  night,  which  is  called  the  solar  day ;  2,  the  period  of 
the  apparent  revolution  of  the  sun  with  respect  to  the  equator, 
comprehending  the  four  seasons,  which  is  called  the  tropical 
year ;  3,  the  period  of  time  in  which  the  moon  passes  through 
all  its  phases  and  returns  to  the  same  position  relative  to  the 
sun,  called  the  lunar  month.    The  day  is  arbitrarily  divided  into 
twenty-four  equal  parts,  called  hours ;  the  hours  into  sixty  equal 
parts,  called  minutes ;  and  the  minutes  into  sixty  equal  parts, 
called  seconds.    The  tropical  year  contains  365d.  5h.  48m.  46s. 
The  lunar  month  consists  of  about  29^  days.    The  week,  con* 
sistin^  of  seven  days,  has  its  origin  in  Divine  appointment  alone. 
A  Calendar  is  a  scheme  for  taking  note  of  the  lapse  of  time,  and 
fixing  the  dates  of  occurrences,  by  means  of  the  tour  periods  just 
specified,  viz.,  the  day,  the  week,  the  month,  and  tne  year,  or 
periods  taken  as  nearly  equal  to  these  as  circumstances  will 
admit.    Di£ferent  nations  have,  in  general,  had  calendars  more 
or  less  different :  and  the  proper  adjustment  or  regulation  of  the 
calendar  by  astronomical  observation  has  in  all  ages,  and  with 
all  nations,  been  an  object  of  the  highest  importance.     We  pro- 

Sose,  in  what  follows,  to  explain  only  the  Julian  and  Oregorian 
alendars. 

136.  The  Jnltan  Caleatdar  divides  the  year  into  12  montlia, 
containing  in  all  365  days.  Now,  it  is  desirable  that  the  calen- 
dar  should  always  denote  the  same  parts  of  the  same  season  by 
the  same  days  of  the  same  months :  that,  for  instance,  the  sum- 
mer and  winter  solstices,  if  once  happening  on  the  21st  of  June 
and  21st  of  December,  should  ever  after  be  reckoned  to  happen 
on  the  same  days ;  that  the  date  of  the  sun's  entering  the  equi- 
nox, the  natural  commencement  of  spring,  should,  if  onoe,  be 
always  on  the  20th  of  March.  For  thus  the  labors  of  agricultorei 
which  really  depend  on  the  situation  of  the  sun  in  the  heaveoSi 
would  be  simply  and  truly  regulated  by  the  calendar. 
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This  would  happen  if  the  civil  year  of  865  days  were  equal  to 
the  astronomical ;  but  the  latter  is  greater ;  therefore,  if  the 
calendar  should  invariably  distribute  the  year  into  365  days, 
it  would  fall  into  this  kind  of  confusion,  that  in  process  of 
time,  and  successively,  the  vernal  equinox  would  happen  on 
every  day  of  the  civil  year.  Let  us  examine  this  more 
nearly. 

Suppose  the  excess  of  the  astronomical  year  above  the  civil  to 
be  exactly  6  hours,  and  on  the  noon  of  M!arch  20th  of  a  certain 
year,  the  sun  to  be  in  the  equinoctial  point ;  then,  after  the  lapse 
of  a  civil  year  of  865  days,  the  sun  would  be  on  the  meridian, 
but  not  in  the  equinoctial  point ;  it  would  be  to  the  west  of  that 
point,  and  would  have  to  move  6  hours  in  order  to  reach  it,  and 
to  complete  the  astronomical  or  tropical  year.  At  the  comple- 
tions of  a  second  and  a  third  civil  year,  the  sun  would  be  still 
more  and  more  remote  from  the  equmoctial  point,  and  would  be 
obliged  to  move  for  12,  and  18  hours,  respectively,  before  he 
could  rejoin  it  and  complete  the  astronomical  year. 

At  the  completion  of  a  fourth  civil  year  the  sun  would  be 
more  distant  than  on  the  two  preceding  ones  from  the  equinoc- 
tial point.  In  order  to  rejoin  it,  and  to  complete  the  astronomi- 
cal year,  he  must  move  for  24  hours ;  that  is,  for  one  whole  day. 
In  other  words,  the  astronomical  year  would  not  be  completed 
till  the  beginning  of  the  next  astronomical  day;  till,  in  civil 
reckoning,  the  vxxm  of  March  21sL 

At  the  end  of  four  more  common  civil  years,  the  sun  would 
be  in  the  equinox  on  the  noon  of  March  22d.  At  the  end  of  8 
and  64  vears,  on  March  28d  and  April  6th,  respectively ;  at  the 
end  of  ^86  years,  the  sun  would  be  in  the  vernal  equinox  on 
September  20th ;  and  in  a  period  of  1460  years,  the  sun  would 
have  been  in  every  sign  of  the  zodiac  on  the  same  day  of  the 
calendar,  and  in  the  same  sign  on  every  day. 

K  the  excess  of  the  astronomical  above  the  civil  year  were 
really  what  we  have  supposed  it  to  be,  6  hours,  this  confusion  of 
the  calendar  might  be  very  easily  avoided.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary merely  to  make  every  fourth  civil  year  to  consist  of  366 
days ;  and  for  that  purpose  to  interpose,  or  to  intercalate,  a  day 
in  a  month  previous  to  March.  By  this  intercalation^  what  would 
have  been  March  21st  is  called  March  20th,  and  accordingly 
the  sun  would  be  still  in  the  equinox  on  the  same  day  of  the 
month. 

This  mode  of  correcting  the  calendar  was  adopted  by  Julius 
Csesar.  The  fourth  year  into  which  the  intercalary  day  is  intro- 
duced was  called  Bissextile ;  it  is  now  frequently  called  Leap 
year.  The  correction  is  called  the  Julian  correction,  and  the 
length  of  a  mean  Julian  year  is  865d.  6h. 

]^y  the  Julian  Calendar,  every  year  that  is  divisible  by  ^  is  a  leap 
year,  and  the  rest  common  years. 
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137.  Reformation  of  the  Calendar.— Gregorian  Calen- 
dar. The  astronomical  year  being  equal  to  865d.  5h.  48m. 
46.1s,  it  is  less  than  the  mean  Jalian  by  11m.  18.98.,  or  0.007800(L 
The  Julian  correction,  therefore,  itself  needs  correction.  The 
calendar  regulated  by  it  would,  in  process  of  time,  become  erro- 
neous, and  would  require  reformaiion. 

The  intercalation  of  the  Julian  correction  being  too  great,  its 
effect  would  be  to  aniedaU  the  happening  of  the  equinox.  Thus 
(to  return-to  the  old  illustration^  the  sun,  at  the  completion  of 
the  fourth  civil  year,  now  the  Bissextile,  would  have  passed  the 
equinoctial  point  by  a  time  equal  to  four  times  0.007800d. ;  at  the 
end  of  the  next  Bissextile,  oy  ei^ht  times  0.007800d. ;  at  the 
end  of  130  years,  by  about  one  aay.  In  other  words,  the  sun 
would  have  been  in  the  equinoctial  point  24  hours  previously^  or 
on  the  noon  of  March  19th. 

In  the  lapse  of  ages  this  error  would  continue  and  be  increased. 
Its  accumulation  in  1300  years  would  amount  to  10  days,  and 
then  the  vernal  equinox  would  be  reckoned  to  happen  on 
March  10th. 

The  error  into  which  the  calendar  had  fallen,  and  would  con- 
tinue to  &11,  was  noticed  by  Pope  Gregory  XIlI.,  in  1582.  At 
his  time  the  length  of  the  year  was  known  to  greater  precision 
than  at  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar.  It  was  supposed  equal  to 
865d.  5h.  49m.  16.28s.  Gregory,  desirous  that  tne  vernal  equi- 
nox should  be  reckoned  on  or  near  March  21st  (on  which  dav  it 
happened  in  the  year  825,  when  the  Council  of  Nice  was  heldX 
oraered  that  the  day  succeeding  the  4th  of  October,  1582,  instead 
of  beinff  called  the  5th,  should  be  called  the  15th :  thus  suppress- 
ing 10  days,  which,  in  the  interval  between  the  years  825  and 
1582,  represented  nearly  the  accumulation  of  error  arising  from 
the  excessive  iniercalation  of  the  Julian  correction. 

This  act  reformed  the  calendar.  In  order  to  correct  it  in  future 
ages,  it  was  prescribed  that,  at  certain  convenient  periods,  the 
intercalarjr  day  of  the  Julian  correction  should  be  omitted.  Thus 
the  oenturial  years  1700, 1800, 1900,  are,  according  to  the  Julian 
Calendar,  Bissextiles,  but  on  these  it  was  ordered  that  the  inter- 
calary day  should  not  be  inserted;  inserted  again  in  2000,  but  not 
inserted  in  2100,  2200,  2800;  and  so  on  for  succeeding  centuries. 
By  the  Oregorian  Calendar,  then,  every  centurialvear  thai  is  divisible 
hf  400  is  a  Bissextile  or  Leap  year,  and  the  others  common  years. 
For  other  than  oenturial  years,  the  rule  is  the  same  as  with  the 
Julian  Calendar. 

This  is  a  most  simple  method  of  regulating^  the  calendar.  It 
corrects  the  insufficiency  of  the  Julian  correction,  by  omitting  in 
the  space  of  400  years  8  intercalary  davs.  It  is  easv  to  estimate 
the  degree  of  its  inaccuracy ;  for  the  real  error  is  O.OOiSOOd.  in  one 
year,  and  400  x  0.007800d.,  or  3.1200d.  in  400  years.  Conse- 
quently 0.1200d.,  or  2h.  62m.  48s.  in  400  years,  or  1  day  in  883S 
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years,  is  the  measure  of  the  degree  of  iDaocuracj  of  the  Gregorian 
oorrection. 

The  Oregorian  Calendar  was  adopted  immediately  on  its  pro- 
mulgation, in  all  Catholic  countries,  but  in  those  where  the  Pro- 
testant religion  prevailed  it  did  not  obtain  a  place  till  some  time 
after.  In  England,  ^'  the  change  of  style,"  as  it  was  called,  took 
place  after  the  2d  of  September,  1752,  eleven  nominal  days  being 
then  struck  out ;  so  that  the  last  day  of  Old  Styh  being  the  2d, 
the  first  of  New  StyU  (the  next  day)  was  called  the  14th,  instead 
of  the  Sdt.  The  same  legislative  enactment  which  established  the 
Gregorian  Calendar  in  England,  changed  the  time  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  from  the  25th  of  March  to  the  1st  of  January. 
Thus  the  year  1752,  which  by  the  old  reckoning  would  have 
commencea  with  the  25th  of  March,  was  made  to  bsgin  with  the 
1st  of  January ;  so  that  the  number  of  the  year  is,  for  dates 
fidling  between  the  1st  of  January  and  the  25th  of  March,  one 
greater  by  the  new  than  by  the  old  style.  In  consequence  of 
the  intercalary  day  omitted  in  the  year  1800,  there  is  now,  for 
all  dates,  12  days  difference  between  the  old  and  new  style. 

Russia  is  at  present  the  only  Christian  country  in  which  the 
Gregorian  Calendar  is  not  used. 

Tlve  calendar  months  consist,  each  of  them,  of  80  or  81  days, 
except  the  second  month,  February,  which,  in  a  common  year, 
contains  28  days,  and  in  a  Bissextile,  29  days ;  the  intercalary 
day  beine  added  to  the  last  of  this  month. 

To  find  the  number  of  days  comprised  in  any  number  of  civil 
years,  multiply  865  by  the  number  of  years,  and  add  to  the  pro- 
duct as  many  days  as  there  are  Bissextile  years  in  the  period. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Motions  op  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Planets,  in  their 

Orbits. 

KEPLER'S  LAWa 

1»8.  The  celebrated  astronomer,  Kepler,  by  examining  the 
observations  upon  the  planets  that  had  been  made  by  the  re^ 
nowaed  Danish  observer,  Tycho  Brah6,  discovered,  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  that  the  motions  of  these  bodies  were  in  oon- 
formity  with  the  following  laws : 

(1.)  ThjR  areas  described  by  the  radius-vector  ofapUmet  (or  a  line 
from  the  sun  to  the  planet)  are  proportional  to  the  times. 

(2.)  The  orbit  of  a  planet  is  an  eUipsej  of  which  the  sun  occupies 
one  0/ the  foci, 

(8.)  The  squares  of  the  periods  of  revolution  of  the  planets  are 
proportional  to  the  cubes  of  their  mean  distances  from  the  sun^  or  of 
the  semi-major  axes  of  their  orbits. 

These  laws  are  known  by  the  denomination  of  KepUiPs  Laws. 
They  were  announced  by  Kepler  as  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
planetary  motions,  after  a  partial  examination  only  of  these 
motions.  They  have  since  been  completely  verified,  and  shown 
to  hold  good  for  all  the  planets,  including  the  earth.  We  shall 
adopt  the  first  two  laws  for  the  present,  as  hypotheses^  and  show 
in  tne  sequel  that  they  are  verified  by  the  results  deducible  from 
them.  These  laws  being  establish^,  the  third  is  obtained  by 
simply  comparing  the  known  major  axes  and  periods  of  revolution. 

139.  motion  of  the  Snn  In  Its  Apimrent  Orbit*  The 
apparent  motion  of  the  sun  in  space  must  be  subject  to  Kepler^s 
first  two  laws ;  for  the  apparent  orbit  of  the  sun  is  of  the  same 
form  and  dimensions  as  the  actual  orbit  of  the  earth,  and  the 
law  and  rate  of  the  sun's  motion  i!n  its  apparent  orbit  are  the 
same  as  the  law  and  rate  of  the  earth's  motion.  To  establish 
these  two  principles,  let  EE'A  (Fig.  49)  represent  the  elliptic 
orbit  of  the  earth,  and  S  the  position  of  the  sun  in  space.  If  the 
earth  move  from  E  to  E',  as  it  seems  to  remain  stationary  at 
E,  it  is  plain  that  the  sun  will  appear  to  move  from  S  to  S^ 
on  the  hne  ES'  drawn  parallel  to  £'S  the  actual  direction  of 
the  sun  from  the  earth;  and  at  a  distance  ES'  equid  to  E'S 
the  actual  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth.    Thus,  for  every 
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position  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  the  corresponding  apparent  posi- 
tion of  the  sun  is  obtained  by  drawing  a  line  parallel  to  the 
radius- vector  of  the  earth,  and  equal  to  it  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  area  SES'  apparently  described  by  the  radius-vector  of 
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the  sun  (or  a  line  drawn  from  the  sun  to  the  earth)  in  any  inter- 
val of  time,  is  equal  to  the  area  ESE'  actually  described  by  the 
radius-vector  of  the  earth  in  the  &ame  time ;  and  consequently 
that  the  arc  8S'  apparently  described  by  the  sun  in  space,  is  equal 
to  the  arc  EE'  actually  described  in  the  same  time  ny  the  earth. 
Whence  we  conclude,  that  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun  in 
space,  and  the  actual  motion  of  the  earth,  are  the  same  in  every 
particular. 

140.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  motion  of  the  moon  in  its 
revolution  around  the  earth,  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  the 
motion  of  a  planet  in  its  revolution  around  the  sun.  We  shall 
assume  this  to  be  a  fact,  and  show  that  the  hypothesis  is  verified 
by  the  results  to  which  it  leads. 

141*  Perthellon.— Aphelion*  That  point  of  the  orbit  of  a 
planet,  which  is  nearest  to  the  sun,  is  called  the  Perihelion^  and 
that  point  which  is  most  distant  from  the  sun,  the  Aphelion. 
The  corresponding  points  of  the  moon's  orbit,  or  of  the  sun's 
apparent  orbit,  are  called,  respectively,  the  Perigee  and  the 
Apoaee. 

Tnese  points  are  also  called  Apsides  ;  the  former  being  termed 
the  Lower  Apsis,  and  the  latter  the  Higher  Apsis.  The  line  join- 
ing them  is  denominated  the  Line  of  Apsides. 

The  orbits  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  being  regarded  as 
ellipses,  the  perigee  and  apogee,  or  the  perihelion  and  aphelion, 
are  the  extremities  of  the  major  axis  of  the  orbit 

14d.  Ijmir  of  the  Angular  motion  of  a  Planet. 
The  law  of  the  angular  motion  of  a  planet  about  the  sun  may  be 
deduced  frojn  Kepler's  first  law.  Let  TpAp'^  (Fig.  50)  repre- 
sent the  orbit  of  a  planet,  considered  as  an  ellipse,  and  pj  p'  two 
positions  of  the  planet  at  two  instants  separatea  by  a  short  inter- 
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val  of  time ;  and  let  n  be  the  middle  point  of  the  arc  pp\  With 
the  radius  Sn  describe  the  small  circular  arc  IrJ!^  and  with  the 
radius  So,  equal  to  unity,  describe  the  arc  oi.  It  is  plain  that  the 


two  positions  |>,  j!  may  be  taken  so  near  to  each  other,  that  the 
area  Spp'  will  be  sensibly  equal  to  the  circular  sector  SH'.  If  we 
suppose  this  to  be  the  case,  as  the  measure  of  the  sector  is  \lnV  x 

Sn  =  \ab  X  Sn  (substituting  for  InX  its  value,  ab  x  Sn),  we  shall 
have 

area  Spp'  =  \dh  x  Bn*. 

When  the  planet  is  at  any  other  part  of  its  orbit,  as  n\  if 
gp'^p'^/  be  an  area  describea  in  the  same  interval  of  time  as 
before,  we  shall  have 

area  Sp'>'"  =  \q!V  x  85?\ 
But  these  areas  are  equal  according  to  Kepler's  first  law :  heaoe, 

loi  X  Sn' =  ia'6'  x  SJ?\  ...(81); 

and  ah  :  q!V  ;:  SJ?* :  Sn" ; 

that  is,  the  angvlar  motwn  of  a  planet  ab(mt  the  9unfora9hori 
interval  of  time^  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  Bqtuire  ofiKe 
radius-vector. 

It  results  from  this  that  the  angular  motion  is  greatest  at  the 
perihelion,  and  least  at  the  aphelion,  and  the  same  at  correspond- 
ing points  on  either  side  of  tne  major  axis :  also,  that  it  decreases 
progressively  from  the  perihelion  to  the  aphelion,  and  increases 
progressively  from  the  aphelion  to  the  perinelion. 

143.  mean  Place.— True  Place.  Now  to  compare  the 
true  with  the  mean  angular  motion,  suppose  a  body  to  revolve 
in  a  circle  around  the  sun,  with  the  mean  angular  motion  of  a 

Elanet,  and  to  set  out  at  the  same  instant  with  it  from  the  peri* 
elion.  Let  PMAM'  (Fig.  51J  represent  the  elliptic  orbit  of  the 
planet,  and  PBaB'  the  circle  aescribed  by  the  body.  The  posi- 
tion B  of  this  fictitious  body  at  any  time,  will  be  the  mean  place 
of  the  planet  as  seen  from  the  sun.    The  two  bodies  will  accom* 
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plish  a  semi-revolution  in  the  same  period  of  time,  and  therefore 
be,  respectively,  at  A  and  a  at  the  same  instant ;  for  it  is  obvious 
that  the  fictitious  body  will  accomplish  a  semi-revolution  in  half 
the'period  of  a  whole  revolution,  and  by  Kepler's  law  of  areas,  the 
planet  will  describe  a  semi-ellipse  in  half  the  time  of  a  revolution. 
At  the  outset,  the  motion  of  the 
planet  is  the  most  rapid  (142^, 
out  it  continually  decreases  until 
the  planet  reaches  the  aphelion, 
while  the  motion  of  the  body 
remains  constantlv  equal  to  the 
mean  motion.  Tne  planet  will 
therefore  take  the  lead,  and  its 
angular  distance  ^B  from  the 
boay  will  increase  until  its  mo- 
tion becomes  reduced  to  an 
equality  with  the  mean  motion ;  i^a.  51. 

after  which  it  will  decrease  until 

the  planet  has  reached  the  aphelion  A,  where  it  will  be  zero.  In 
the  motion  from  the  aphelion  to  the  perihelion,  the  angular  velo- 
city of  the  planet  will  at  first  be  less  than  that  of  the  body  (142), 
but  it  will  continually  increase,  while  that  of  the  body  will  re- 
main unaltered :  thus,  the  body  will  now  get  in  advance  of  the 
planet,  and  their  angular  distance  ^^SB'  will  increase,  as  before, 
until  the  motion  of  the  planet  again  attains  to  an  eauality  with 
the  mean  motion,  after  which  it  will  decrease  as  beiore,  until  it 
again  becomes  zero  at  the  perihelion. 

It  appears,  then,  that  from  the  perihelion  to  the  aphelion  the 
tme  place  is  in  advance  of  the  mean  place;  and  that  from  the 
cgphdion  to  ths  perihelion^  on  the  contrary,  the  meanplwce  is  in 
adoance  of  the  true  place. 

The  angular  distance  of  the  true  place  of  a  planet  from  its 
mean  place,  as  it  would  be  observed  irom  the  sun,  is  called  the 
Equation  of  the  Centre,  Thus,  ^SB  is  the  equation  of  the  cen- 
tre corre8jX)nding  to  the  particular  position  p  of  the  planet  It  is 
evident,  frora  the  foregoing  remarks,  that  the  equation  of  the 
centre  is  zero  at  the  perihelion  and  aphelion,  and  greatest  at  the 
two  points,  as  M  and  M',  where  the  planet  has  its  mean  motion. 
The  greatest  value  of  the  equation  of  the  centre  is  called  the 
Greatest  Equation  of  the  Centre. 

As  the  laws  of  the  motion  of  the  moon  (140),  and  of  the  appa- 
rent motion  of  the  sun  (139),  are  the  sam^  as  those  of  a  planet, 
the  principles  established  in  the  two  preceding  articles  are  as 
applicable  to  these  bodies  in  their  revolution  around  the  earth, 
as  to  a  planet  in  its  revolution  around  the  sun. 
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DEFINITIONS  OF  TERMS. 

144.  (1.)  The  OeocefUrio  Place  of  a  body  is  its  place  as  seen 
from  the  earth. 

(2.)  The  Hdiocmtnc  Place  of  a  body  is  its  place  as  it  would 
be  seen  from  the  sun. 

(3.)  OeocentHo  Lanpiiude  and  Latitude  appertain  to  the  geo- 
centric place,  and  SeUocentric  Longitude  and  Latitude  to  the 
heliocentric  place. 

(4.)  Two  heavenly  bodies  are  said  to  be  in  Conjunction  when 
their  longitudes  are  the  same,  and  to  be  in  Opposition  when  their 
longitudes  diflFer  by  180°,  When  any  one  heavenly  body  is  in 
conjunction  with  tne  sun,  it  is,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  saia  to  be 
in  Conjunction  ;  and  when  it  is  in  opposition  to  the  sun,  to  be 
in  Opposition. 

The  planets  Mercuiy  and  Yenus,  allowing  that  their  distances 
from  the  sun  are  each  less  than  the  eartlrs  distance  (18),  can 
never  be  in  opposition.  But  they  may  be  in  conjunction,  either 
by  being  between  the  sun  and  earth,  or  by  being  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  sun.  In  the  former  situation  they  are  said 
to  be  in  Inferior  Conjunction^  and  in  the  latter  in  Superior 
Conjunction. 

(5.)  A  Synodic  Revolution  of  a  body  is  the  interval  between 
two  consecutive  conjunctions  or  oppositions. 

For  the  planets  Mercury  and  Venus  a  synodic  revolution  is 
the  interval  between  two  consecutive  inferior  or  superior  con* 
junctions. 

(6.)  The  Periodic  Time  of  a  planet  is  the  period  of  time  in 
whicn  it  accomplishes  a  revolution  around  the  sun. 

(7.)  The  Nodes  of  a  planet's  orbit,  or  of  the  moon^s  orbit,  are 
the  points  in  which  the  orbit  cuts  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  The 
node  at  which  the  planet  passes  from  the  south  to  the  north  side 
of  the  ecliptic  is  called  the  Ascendina  Node,  and  is  designated 
by  the  character  Q.  The  other  is  called  the  Descending^oA% 
and  is  marked  t5. 

(8.)  The  Eccentricity  of  an  elliptic  orbit  is  the  ratio  which  the 
distance  between  the  centre  of  the  orbit  and  either  focus  bears  to 
the  semi-major  axia 

145.  To  lllnttrate  theM  Deflnitlom,  let  EE^E''  (Fig.  52) 
represent  the  orbit  of  the  earth ;  CDC  the  orbit  of  Venus,  or 
Mercury,  which  we  will  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  to 
lie  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  or  of  the  earth's  orbit ;  LNP  a 
part  of  the  orbit  of  Mars,  or  of  any  other  planet  more  distant 
irom  the  sun  S  than  the  earth  is ;  and  ANB  a  part  of  the  projec- 
tion of  this  orbit  on  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  N  or  Q  will  re- 
present the  ascending  node  of  the  orbit;  and  the  descending 
node  will  be  diametrically  opposite  to  this  in  the  direction  Sn  • 
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Also  let  SV  be  the  direction  of  the  vernal  equinox,  as  seen  from 
the  sun,  and  EV,  E'V  the  parallel  directions  of  the  same  point, 
as  seen  from  the  earth  in  the  two  positions  E  and  E^ ;  and  P 
being  supposed  to  be  one  position  or  Mars  in  his  orbit,  let  p  be 


the  projection  of  that  position  on  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  The 
heliocentric  longitude  and  latitvde  of  Mars,  in  the  position  P, 
are  respectively  V^  and  PSp ;  and  if  the  earth  be  at  E,  his 
geocentric  longittide  and  latitude  are  respectively  YEj9  and  PEjp. 
If  we  suppose  that  when  Mars  is  at  P  tne  earth  is  at  £',  he  will 
be  in  conjunction  ^  and  if  we  suppose  the  earth  to  be  at  E'^^  he 
will  be  in  opposition.  Again,  if  we  suppose  the  earth  to  be  at 
E,  and  Venus  at  C,  she  will  be  in  superior  coryunction  /  but 
if  we  suppose  that  Yenus  is  at  C  at  the  time  that  the  earth  is  at 
E,  she  will  be  in  inferior  conjunction.  The  term  inferior  is 
used  here  in  the  sense  of  lower  in  place,  or  nearer  the  ea/rth  ; 
and  etiperior  in  the  sense  of  higher  in  place,  or  farther  from  the 
earth.  Since  the  earth  and  planets  are  continually  in  motion,  it 
is  manifest  that  the  positions  of  conjunction  and  opposition  will 
recur  at  different  parts  of  the  orbit,  and  in  process  of  time  in 
every  variety  of  position.  The  time  employed  by  a  planet  in 
passmg  around  from  one  position  of  conjunction  or  opposition  to 
another,  called  the  synodic  revolution^  is,  for  the  same  reason, 
longer  than  the  periodic  timcj  or  time  of  passing  around  from 
one  point  of  the  orbit  to  the  same  again. 
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ELEMENTS  OP  THE  ORBIT  OP  A  PLANET. 

146.  To  have  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  motions  of  the 
planets,  so  as  to  be  able  to  calcalate  the  place  of  any  one  of  them 
at  any  assumed  time,  it  is  necessary  to  know  for  each  planet,  ia 
addition  to  the  laws  of  its  motion  discovered  by  Kepler,  the 
position  and  dimensions  of  its  orbit,  its  mean  motion,  and  its 
place  at  a  specified  epoch.  These  necessary  particulars  of  infor- 
mation are  subdivided  into  seven  distinct  elements,  called  the 
Yemenis  of  the  OrbU  of  a  Planet^  which  are  as  follows : 


fl.^  The  lon^tude  oi  the  ascending  node. 


The  inchnation  of  the  plane  of  the  orbit  to  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic,  called  the  inclination  of  the  orbit 

(3.)  The  mean  distance  of  the  planet  &om  the  son,  or  the  semi- 
maior  axis  of  its  orbit 

^4.)  The  eccentricity  of  the  orbit 

rS.)  The  heliocentnc  longitude  of  the  perihelion. 

(6.)  The  epoch  of  the  perihelion  passage  of  the  planet,  or 
instead,  the  mean  longitude  of  the  planet  at  a  given  epoch. 

(7.)  The  periodic  time  of  the  planet 

The  first  two  ascertain  i\iQ  poiUion  of  the  pla/ne  of  the  planet's 
orbit ;  the  third  and  fourth,  the  dimensions  of  the  orbit ;  the 
fifth,  the  position  of  the  orbit  in  its  plane  ;  the  sixth,  ih^piace 
oftheplmiet  at  a  given  epoch;  and  the  seventh,  its  mean  rate 
of  motion. 

The  elements  of  the  earth's  orbit,  or  of  the  sun^s  apparent 
orbit,  are  but  Jive  in  number ;  the  first  two  of  the  above-men- 
tioned elements  being  wanting,  as  the  plane  of  the  orbit  is  coin- 
cident with  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 

7^6  elements  of  the  moorHs  orbit  are  the  same  with  those  of 
a  planet's  orbit,  it  being  understood  that  the  pericee  of  the  moon's 
oroit  answers  to  the  perihelion  of  a  planet's  orbit,  and  that  the 
geocentric  longitude  of  the  perigee  and  the  geocentric  longitude 
of  the  node  of  the  moon's  oroit  answer,  respectively,  to  the  helio* 
centric  longitude  of  the  perihelion  and  the  neliocentric  longitude 
of  the  node  of  a  planet's  orbit 

147.  The  Ijlnear  Unit  adopted,  in  terms  of  which  the  semi- 
major  axes  and  radius-vectors  of  the  planetary  orbits  are  ex* 
pressed,  is  the  mean  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth,  or  the 
semi-major  axis  of  the  earth's  orbit  When  thus  expressed, 
these  lines  are  readily  obtained  in  known  measures  whenever 
the  mean  distance  of  the  sun  becomes  known.  The  lines  of 
the  moon's  orbit  are  found  in  terms  of  the  moon's  mean  distance 
from  the  earth,  as  unity. 
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DETERMINATION  OP  THE  ELEMENTS  OP  THE  SUN'S  APPA- 
RENT ORBIT,  OR  OF  THE  EARTH'S  REAL  ORBIT. 

MEAN  MOTION. 

148.  The  sun's  mean  daily  motion  in  longitude  results  from 
the  length  of  the  mei^n  tropical  year  obtained  from  observa- 
tioa  (115). 

SEMI-MAJOR  AXia 

149.  As  we  have  just  stated,  the  semi-major  axis  of  the  sun's 
apparent  orbit,  is  the  linear  unit  in  terms  of  which  the  dimensions 
of  the  planetary  orbits  are  expressed.  Its  absolute  length  is 
oomputed  from  the  mean  horizontal  parallax  of  the  sun. 

Vhe  Horizontal  Pmrallax  off  a  body  being  given,  to 
flMd  Its  DIttanise  from  the  Earth*  We  have  (equation  7, 
Art.  88) 

sin  H 

where  H  represents  the  horizontal '  parallax  of  the  body,  D  its 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  earto,  and  B  the  radius  of  the 
earth.  The  parallax  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  moon,  is  so  small,  that  it  may,  without  material  error, 
be  taken  in  this  equation  in  place  of  its  sine.    Thus, 

D  =  ^  =  RX^;....(82). 
sm  H  H 

Again,  since  6.2881868  is  the  length  of  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  of  which  the  radius  is  1,  and  1296000  is  the  number  of 
seconds  in  the  circumference,  we  have  6.2881858  : 1 : :  1296000'': 
X  =  206264/'806  =  the  length  of  the  radius  (1)  expressed  in 
seconds.    Hence,  if  the  value  of  H  be  expressed  in  seconds, 

p^a2062g.-806        (33)^ 

150.  Determination  of  the  Snn't  mean  Horizontal 
Parallax*   In  the  determination  of  the  sun's  parallax,  by  the 

{>rocess  of  Art.  90,  an  error  of  2''  or  8",  equal  to  about  one- 
bnrtb  of  the  whole  parallax,  may  be  committed,  so  that  the  dis- 
tance of  the  sun,  as  deduced  by  equation  (88)  from  his  parallax 
found  in  that  manner,  may  be  in  error  by  an  amount  equal  to 
one-fourth  or  more  of  the  true  distance.  There  are  more  accu- 
rate methods  of  obtaining  the  sun's  parallax.  By  one  method, 
which  will  be  noticed  in  another  connection,  the  equatorial  paral- 
lax of  the  sun  (92)  was  deduced  firom  certain  observations  made 
upon  Venus,  wnen  seen  to  pass  between  the  sun  and  earth,  in 
1761  and  1769,  and  the  value  8''.58  obtained.  This  is  the  value 
of  the  sun's  equatorial  horizontal  parallax  which  has  been  uni- 
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versally  adopted  until  within  a  very  few  years.  Quite  recently, 
several  different  determinations  have  been  made  of  this  impor* 
tant  element,  by  independent  astronomical  methods.  The  differ- 
ent values  obtained  fall  between  8".93  and  8".97,  the  mean  of 
which  is  8".95.  One  of  these  has  been  the  deduction  of  the 
solar  parallax,  by  the  process  of  Art  90,  from  the  parallax  of 
Mars  determinea  by  direct  observations  at  the  opposition  of 
this  planet,  in  1862,  when  its  distance  from  the  earth  attained 
its  minimum  value.  This  deduction  was  easily  effected,  since,  as 
will  appear  in  the  next  Chapter,  the  theory  of  the  orbital  motions 
of  the  planets  would  give  tne  distance  of  Mars  from  the  earth 
at  the  epoch  of  the  observations,  in  terms  of  the  mean  distance 
of  the  sun  frx)m  the  earth  as  ^e  linear  unit  (147^.  The  mean 
of  two  results  obtained  from  the  observations  maae  by  two  sets 
of  observers,  at  localities  remote  from  each  other,  is  8'\95. 
This  value,  which  is  the  mean  of  all  the  results,  has  been  defini* 
ti  vely  fixed  upon  in  the  most  approved  Solar  Tables  (Leverrier's) ; 
and  has  since  been  adopted  in  the  English  Nautical  Almanac  for 
1870.  It  may  be  relied  upon  as  exact  to  within  a  small  fraction 
of  a  second. 

151*  Calculation  of  Snn't  Mean  Distance*  We  have, 
then,  for  the  aun^s  mean  distance  from  the  earthy  or  the  semi- 
major  axis  of  its  orbit, 

D  =  R 2062^^806  ^  28046.347  R  =  91,828,064  miles; 
taking  for  R  the  equatorial  radius  of  the  earth,  3962.80  miles. 
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159*  First  ]!Ietta<»d,  By  the  greatest  and  least  daily  vtaticns 
in  longitude.  We  have  already  explained  (116^  the  mode  of 
deriving  from  observation  the  sun's  motion  in  longitude  from 
day  to  day.  Now,  let  v  =  the  greatest  daily  motion  in  longitude ; 
t;'=  the  least  daily  motion  in  longitude ;  r  =  the  least  or  peri- 
gean  distance  of  the  sun ;  and  r'  the  greatest  or  apogean  dis- 
tance ;  and  we  shall  have,  by  the  principle  of  Art  142, 

whence,    r'  +  rxr^  —  rv.  -/"v  +  yTv' :  yT—  V"t?, 

: : :  ^f  v  —  v  v' : 


or,  •      :  r 


2 


but, 

——  =  semi-major  axis  =  1 ;  and  r'—  r  =  2(ecceiitricity)  =  2  e ; 
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thus,  1 :  2e : :  :!^Z+J^  :  VT- V^ 

and  ^  ^ -/ V- V  j;       (34), 

The  greatest  and  least  daily  motions  are,  respectively  (at  a 
mean),  61M67  and  57'.200.    Substituting,  we  have 

e  =  0.016761. 

The  eccentricitj  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  greatest  cmd 
least  apparent  dtameterSj  by  a  process  similar  to  the  foregoing, 
on  the  principle  that  the  distances  of  the  sun  at  different  times 
are  inversely  proportional  to  its  corresponding  apparent  dia- 
meters (116). 

153.  Second  method.  By  (he  greaiest  equation  of  (he  centre. 
(1.)  To  find  (he  grecUest  equation  of  (he  centre.  Let  L=the  true  longitude,  and 
M  =  the  mean  longitude,  at  the  time  the  true  and  mean  motions  are  equal  between 
the  perigee  and  apogee  (143) ;  L'  =  the  true  longitude  and  M'  =  the  mean  longi- 
tude, when  the  motions  are  equal  between  the  apogee  and  perigee ;  anSL  E  =  the 
greatest  equation  of  the  oentre.    Then  (143) 

L  =  M  +  E,  and  L'  =  M'— E; 

whence,  L'— L  =  M'- M  — 2B, 

and  E  =  2Li:L¥hl^£llI^,...(36). 

2 

About  the  time  of  the  greatest  equation  the  sun's  true  motion,  and  oonsequently 
the  equation  of  the  oentre,  continues  ^ery  nearly  the  same  for  two  or  three  days ; 
we  may  therefore,  with  but  slight  error,  take  the  noon,  when  the  sun  is  on  either 
Bide  of  the  line  of  apsides,  that  separates  the  two  days  on  which  the  motions  In 
longitude  are  most  nearly  equal  to  59'  8",  as  the  epoch  of  the  greatest  equation. 

The  longitude  L  or  L'  at  either  epoch  thus  ascertained,  results  from  the  observed 
Tig;ht  ascension  and  dedtnation.  M'  —  M  =  the  mean  motion  in  longitude  in  the 
mterral  of  the  epochs,  and  is  found  by  multiplying  the  number  of  mean  solar  days 
and  fractions  of  a  day  comprised  in  the  interved  by  69'  8".330,  the  mean  daily 
motioo  in  longitude. 

For  example :  from  observations  upon  the  sun,  made  by  Dr.  Maskelyne,  in  the 
year  1776,  it  is  ascertained  m  the  manner  just  explained,  that  the  sun  was  near  its 
greatest  equation  at  noon,  or  at  Oh.  3m.  35s.  mean  solar  time,  on  the  2d  April,  and 
at  noon  on  the  31st,  or  at  23h.  49m.  35s.  mean  solar  time,  on  the  30th  of  Septem- 
ber. The  observed  longitudes  were,  at  the  first  period  12^'  33'  39".06,  and  at  the 
ieeond  ISS"*  5'  44".46.  The  interval  of  time  between  the  two  epochs  is  182d.  — 
14m. 

Mean  motion  in  182d.— 14m 179o  22' 4i".56 

DijITerence  of  two  longitudes 175    32    6  .39 

Difference 2)    3    60  36.17 

Greatest  equation  of  oentre 1    66  18  .08 

More  accurate  results  are  obtained  by  reducing  observations  made  during  seve* 
ral  days  before  and  after  the  epoch  of  the  greatest  equation,  and  taking  the  mean 
of  the  different  values  of  the  greatest  equation  thus  obtained.  According  to  If. 
Delambre,  the  greatest  equation  was  in  1775,  1^  55'  31".66. 

(2.)  The  eccentricity  of  an  orbit  may  be  derived  from  the  greatest  equation  of 
the  centre  by  means  of  the  following  formula : 
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e  =  £-y4-5?I_^;-&c....(36X 

E 
in  which  JL  stands  for  the  expression (E  being  the  greatest  equatioa 

of  the  centre).  In  the  case  of  the  sun's  orbit^  K  being  a  small  fhiction,  all  ita 
powers  beyond  the  first  may  be  omitted.  Thus,  retaining  only  the  first  term  of  the 
series,  and  taking  E  =  I''  66'  31".66  the  greatest  equation  in  17*76,  we  have 

e  =  ^=il'^il!i:i£L.  =  . 016803. 
2        2  X  67«.2967795 

154.   Eqnmtion  of  Centre  depend*  on  Eccentricity. 

It  appears  from  the  law  of  the  angular  velocity  of  a  revolviog 
body,  investigated  in  Art.  142,  that  the  amount  of  the  propor- 
tional variation  of  this  velocity,  which  obtains  in  the  course  of 
a  revolution,  depends  altogether  upon  the  amount  of  the  propor- 
tional variation  of  distance,  or,  in  other  words,  upon  the  eccen- 
tricity of  the  orbit  (de£  8,  p.  106).  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
amount  of  the  greatest  deviation  of  the  true  place  from  the  mean 

Slace,  that  is,  of  the  greatest  equation  of  the  centre  (143),  most 
epend  upon  the  value  of  the  eccentricity.  If  the  eccentricity  be 
great,  the  greatest  equation  of  the  centre  will  have  a  large  value; 
and  if  the  eccentricity  be  equal  to  zero,  that  is,  if  the  orbit  be  a 
circle,  the  equation  of  the  centre  will  also  be  equal  to  zero,  or 
the  true  and  mean  place  will  continually  coincide. 

If  either  of  the  two  quantities,  the  greatest  equation  and  the 
eccentricity,  be  known,  the  other  will  then  become  determinate; 
and  formulad  have  been  investigated  which  make  known  either 
one  when  the  other  is  given.  Equation  86  is  the  formula  for 
the  eccentricity. 

From  observations  made  at  distant  periods  it  is  discovered 
that  the  equation  of  the  centre,  and  consequently  the  eccentricity, 
is  subject  to  a  continual  slow  diminution.  The  amount  of  the 
diminution  of  the  greatest  equation,  in  a  century,  is  17'^6. 


LONGITUDE  AND  EPOCH  OF  THE  PERIGEE. 

1M«  methods  of  Determinmtion.  As  the  sun^s  angular 
velocitjr  is  the  greatest  at  the  perigee,  the  longitude  of  the  sun 
at  the  time  its  angular  velocity  is  greatest  will  be  the  longitude 
of  the  perigee.  The  time  of  the  greatest  angular  velocity  may 
be  easily  ootained,  within  a  few  hours,  by  means  of  the  daily 
motions  in  longitude  derived  from  observation  (116). 

The  mare  accurate  method  of  determining  the  longitude  and 
epoch  of  the  perigee,  rests  upon  the  principle  that  the  apogee  and 
perigee  are  tne  only  two  points  of  the  orbit  whose  lonKitudee 
differ  by  180^,  in  passing  from  one  to  the  other  of  which  the  sun 
employs  half  a  year.  This  principle  may  be  inferred  from  Kep- 
ler^s  law  of  areas,  for  it  is  a  well  known  property  of  the  ellipeei 
that  the  major  axis  is  the  only  line  drawn  through  the  focus  that 
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divides  the  ellipse  into  equal  parts,  and,  by  the  law  in  question, 
equal  areas  correspond  to  equal  times. 

156*  Progretnlve  IfloUon  of  the  Perigee*  By  a  compari- 
son of  the  results  of  observations  made  at  distant  epochs,  it  is 
discovered  that  the  longitude  of  the  perigee  is  continually  increas- 
ing at  a  mean  rate  of  6 1  ".7  per  year.  As  the  equinox  retro- 
i grades  50".2  in  a  year,  the  perigee  must  then  have  a  direct  angu- 
ar  motion  of  11  ".5  per  year. 

It  will  be  seen  that  as  a  consequence  the  interval  between  the 
times  of  the  sun's  passage  through  the  apogee  and  perigee,  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  half  a  sidereal  year,  but  exceeds  this  period  by 
the  interval  of  tune  en>pIoyed  by  the  sun  in  moving  through  an 
arc  of  6'\7,  the  sidereal  motion  of  the  apogee  and  perigee  in  half 
a  year. 

According  to  the  most  exact  determinations,  the  mean  lafigi- 
tude  of  the  perigee  of  the  sun's  orbit  at  the  beginning  of  the 

year  1800,  was  279°  29'  hV.    It  is  now  280f°. 

157.  Tlie  Hetloceutric  Eiongttiide  of  the  Perihelion  of 
the  ISarth't  Orbit,  is  equal  to  the  geocentric  longitude  of  the 
perigee  of  the  sun's  apparent  orbit  minus  180°.  For,  let  AEP 
(Fig.  49,  p.  108)  be  the  earth's  orbit,  and  P  V  the  direction  of  the 
vernal  equinox.  When  the  earth  is  in  its  peribelion,  P,  the  sun 
is  in  its  perigee,  S,  and  we  have  the  heliocentric  longitude  of  the 
perihelion,  VSP  =  VPL  =  angle  oic — lbO°  =  geocentric  longi- 
tude of  the  sun's  perigee  — 180^.  It  is  plain  that  the  same 
relation  subsists  between  the  heliocentric  longitude  of  the  earth 
and  the  geocentric  longitude  of  the  sun  in  every  other  position 
of  the  earth  in  its  orbit. 

IftS.  The  IHemn  Ijongttnde  of  the  Snoy  at  any  assumed 
epoch,  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  the  mean  motion  in  longi- 
tude (116),  the  epoch  and  mean  longitude  of  the  perigee  of  the 
sun's  orbit  having  once  been  found. 


DETEBMINATION  OF  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  MOON'S 

OEBIT. 

LONGITUDE   OF  THE  NODE. 

IM*  In  order  to  obtain  the  longitude  of  the  moon's  ascending 
node,  we  have  only  to  find  the  longitude  of  the  moon  at  the  time 
its  latitude  is  zero,  and  the  moon  is  passing  from  the  south  to 
the  north  side  of  the  ecliptic.  This  may  be  deduced  from  the 
longitudes  and  latitudes  of  the  moon,  derived  from  observed 
right  ascensions  and  declinations  (56) ;  by  methods  precisely  ana- 
logous to  those  by  which  the  right  ascension  of  the  sun,  at  the 
time  its  declination  is  zero,  and  it  is  passing  from  the  south  to 
the  north  side  of  the  equator,  or  the  position  of  the  vernal  equi- 
nox, is  ascertained  (US). 

8    • 
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INCLINATION  OF  THE  ORBIT. 

190.  Among  the  latitudes  computed  from  the  moon's  obaenred 
right  ascensions  and  declinations,  the  greatest  measures  the  incli- 
nation of  the  orbit.  It  is  found  to  be  about  6° ;  sometimes  a 
little  greater,  and  at  other  times  a  little  less. 


MEAN  MOTION. 

161.  Tropical  Revolnllou.  With  the  longitudes  of  the 
moon,  found  from  day  to  day,  it  is  easy  to  obtain  the  interval 
from  the  time  at  which  the  moon  has  any  given  longitude  till  it 
returns  to  the  same  longitude  again.  This  interval  is  called  a 
Tropical  Itevolution  of  the  moon.  It  is  found  to  be  subject  to 
considerable  periodical  variations,  and  thus  one  observed  tropical 
revolution  may  differ  materially  from  the  mean  period.  la  order 
to  obtain  the  mean  tropica]  revolution,  we  must  compare  two 
longitudes  found  at  distant  epochs.  Their  difference  augmented 
by  the  product  of  860°  by  the  number  of  revolutions  performed' 
in  the  interval  of  the  epochs,  will  be  the  mean  motion  in  longi- 
tude in  the  interval ;  from  which  the  mean  motion  in  100  years, 
or  86,525  days,  called  the  Secular  motion,  may  be  obtained  hy 
simple  proportion.  The  secular  motion  being  once  known,  it  is 
easy  to  deduce  from  it  the  period  in  which  the  motion  ia  860^, 
which  is  the  mean  tropical  revolution. 

It  should  be  obflenred,  howeyer,  that  to  find  the  precise  mean  secular  motioa  in 
longitade,  it  is  necessary  to  compare  the  mean  longitudes  instead  of  th^  true. 
Now,  the  true  longitude  of  the  moon  at  any  time  having  been  found,  the  mean 
lougilude  at  the  same  time  is  derived  from  it  by  correcting  for  the  equation  of  the 
centre  and  certain  other  periodical  inequalities  of  longitude  hereafter  to  be  noticed. 
But  this  cannot  be  done,  even  approximately,  untQ  the  theory  of  the  moon's  motiona 
is  known  with  more  or  less  accuracy. 

The  lonaitvde  of  the  moon,  at  certain  epochs,  may  be  very 
conveniently  deduced  from  observations  upon  lunar  eclipses.  For, 
the  time  of  the  middle  of  the  eclipse  is  very  near  the  time  of 
opposition,  when  the  longitude  of  the  moon  differs  180**  from 
that  of  the  sun,  and  the  longitude  of  the  sun  results  from  the 
known  theory  of  its  motion.  The  recorded  observations  of  the 
ancients  upon  the  times  of  the  occurrence  of  eclipses,  are  the  only 
observations  that  can  now  be  made  use  of  for  the  direct  determi- 
nation of  the  longitude  of  the  moon  at  an  ancient  epoch. 

169.  mean  Dally  niotlou  In  I«oBffitnde«  The  mean  tropi* 
cal  revolution  of  the  moon  is  found  to  be 

27.S21682d.  or  27d.  7h.  43m.  4.7s.  (Ss.  nearly). 
Hence,  27,821582d. :  Id. : :  360"* :  18M7639  =  18**  10'  36".0  = 
moon's  mean  daily  motion  in  longitude. 
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163«  §ldereal  Revolntloii.  Since  the  equinox  has  a  retro- 
grade motion,  the  sidereal  revolution  of  the  moon  must  exceed 
the  tropical  revolution,  as  the  sidereal  year  exceeds  the  tropical 
year.  The  excess  will  l)e  equtd  to  the  time  employed  by  the 
moon  in  describing  the  arc  of  precession  answering  to  a  revolution 
of  the  moon.     Thus, 

365.25d. :  50".2  : :  27.3d. :  3".752  =  the  arc  of  precession, 

and  18M7G  :  Id. : :  3".752  :  6.8s.  =  excess. 

Wherefore,  the  mean  sidereal  revolution  of  the  moon  is  27d.  7h. 
48m.  11.6s. 

164.  8€H;nlar  Accelerallon  of  moon's  Iffotlon.  It  has  been 
found,  by  detenoining  tbe  moon's  mean  rate  of  motion  for  periods  of  yarious  leng^ths, 
that  it  18  Buliject  to  a  continual  slow  aoceieration.  This  acoeleration  will  not,  how- 
ever, be  indefinitely  progressive;  Laplace  investigated  its  physical  cause,  and 
showed,  from  the  principles  of  Physical  Astronomy,  that  it  is  really  a  periodical 
tneqiiftlity  in  the  moon*8  mean  motion,  which  requires  an  immense  length  of  time 
10  go  through  its  different  values. 

The  mean  motion  given  in  Art  162  answers  to  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century. 


LONQrrUDE  OP  THE  PERIGEE,   ECCENTRICITT,  AND  SEMI-MAJOR 

AXIS. 

IM.     The  methods  of  determining  these  elements  of  the 

moon's  orbit  are  similar  to  those  bj  which  the  corresponding 

elements  of  the  sun's  orbit  are  found. 

166.  Orbit  JLongltnde««  The  only  essential  difference  in  the  methods 
adopted,  is  that  in  place  of  the  longitudes  of  the 
sun,  which  are  laid  off  in  the  plane  of  the  eclip- 
tic^ in  tbe  case  of  the  moon  corresponding  an- 
gl(M  are  laid  off  in  the  plane  of  its  orbit  These 
angles  are  reckoned  from  a  line  drawn  making 
an  angle  with  the  line  of  nodes  equal  to  the 
longitude  of  the  ascending  node,  and  are  called 
Ofiit  LtrngUudes.  The  orbit  longitude  is  equal 
to  the  moon's  angular  distance  ft^m  the  ascend- 
ing node  plus  the  longitude  of  the  ascending 
node.  Thus,  let  YNC  (Fig.  63)  represent  the 
]daiie  of  the  ediplk^  and  Vll^M  a  portion  of  the 
moon's  orbit;  N  being  the  ascending  node; 
also  let  EV  be  the  direction  of  the  vernal  equi- 
nox, and  let  £ V  be  drawn  in  the  plane  of  the 
noon's  orbit,  making  an  angle  V'EN  with  the 
fine  of  the  nodes  equal  to  VEN,  the  longitude 
of  the  ascending  node  N.  The  orbit  longitudes 
fie  in  tbe  plane  of  the  moon's  orbit,  and  are 
estimated  from  this  line,  while  the  ecliptic  lon« 
l^des  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  ediptic,  and  are 
estimated  frvm  the  line  EV.  Thus,  Y  EM,  or 
its  measure  V'NM,  is  the  orbit  longitude  of  the 
moon  in  the  pomtion  H ;  and  V£m  is  the  edip- 
tie  longitude;  that  is,  the  longitude  as  it  has 
been  hitherto  considered.  Y'NM  =  V'N  +  NM  =  YN  +  NK ;  that  is,  orbit  k>ng. 
=  kmg.  of  S  +  C2)'>di8tanoe  from  S. 
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The  orbit  longitudes  are  calcolated  from  the  ecliptio  longitadef ;  theae  being 
derived  from  observed  right  aaoensions  and  dedinatlonB. 

16T,  The  ecUptic  longitude  of  the  moon  at  any  time  being  given^  to  find  (he  orbU 
longitude.  As  we  may  suppose  the  longitude  of  the  node  to  be  given  (169X  the 
equation  of  the  preceding  artide  will  make  known  the  orbit  longitude  so  soon  as 
\LN|  the  moon's  distance  from  the  node,  becomes  known:  now,  by  Napier's  flrat 
rule  we  have 

cos  MNm  =  cot  NM  tan  Nm; 

or,  cot  NM  =  COS  MNm  cot  Nm. 

Nm  =  ediptio  long. — long,  of  node ;  and  MNm  =  indinatioii  of  orbit 

168.  Tlie  norizoBtal  Parallax  of  tlie  llIooBy  like  almost 
every  other  astronomical  element,  is  subject  to  periodical 
changes  of  value.  It  varies  not  only  during  one  revolution, 
but  also  from  one  revolution  to  another.  The  fixed  and  mean 
parallax,  about  which  the  true  parallax  maj  be  conceived  to 
oscillate,  answers  to  the  mean  distance,  that  is,  the  distance  about 
which  the  true  distance  varies  periodically,  and  is  called  the 
Oanaiant  of  the  Parallax.  It  is,  for  the  equatorial  radius  of  the 
earth,  67^  2'^7,  from  which  we  find  by  equation  (32^  the  mean 
distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth  to  be  238,824  miles. 

169.  Tlie  Eccentricity  of  the  moon's  orbit  is  more  than 
three  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  sun's  apparent  orbit  Its  great- 
est equation  exceeds  6°  (154). 


MEAN  LONGITUDE  AT  AN  ASSIGNED  EPOCH. 

170.  We  have  already  explained  (161)  the  principle  of  the 
determination  of  the  mean  longitude  of  the  moon  from  an  ob- 
served true  longitude.  Now,  when  the  mean  longitude  at  anj 
one  epoch  whatever  becomes  known,  the  mean  longitude  at  anj 
assi^ed  epoch  is  easily  deduced  from  it  by  means  of  the  mean 
motion  in  longitude. 


DETERMINATION  OF  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  A  PLANET'S  ORBIT. 


171.  neliocentrlc  I^ongltnde  and  Radlai-Tector  off 
tlie  Eartli.  The  methods  of  determining  the  elements  of  the 
planetary  orbits,  suppose  the  possibility  of  finding  the  heliooen* 
trie  longitude  and  radius-vector  of  the  earth  for  any  eiven 
time.  Now,  the  elements  of  the  earth's  orbit  having  been  ronnd 
by  the  processes  heretofore  detailed,  the  longitude  may  be  com- 
puted by  means  of  Kepler's  first  law ;  and  the  radius-vector  from 
the  polar  equation  of  the  orbit,  as  given  in  treatises  on  AniUyti* 
cal  Geometry.  The  manner  of  effecting  such  computation  will 
be  considered  hereafter ;  at  present  the  possibility  of  effecting  it 
will  be  taken  for  granted. 


LOKGITUDS  OF  THE  ASCENDING  NODE. 
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HEUOCENTBIC  LONGITUDE  OF  THE  ASCENDING  NODE. 

1T3.  First  method.  When  the  planet  is  in  either  of  its  nodes,  its  lati- 
tude is  aero.  It  foUows,  therefore,  ^at  the  longitude  of  the  planet  at  the  time  its 
latitude  is  sero,  is  the  geocentric  longitude  of  the  node  at  the  time  the  planet  is 
paaing  through  it  Now,  if  the  right  ascension  and  declination  of  the  planet  be 
obsenred  from  day  to  daj,  about  the  time  it 
18  paiwing  from  one  side  of  the  odiptic  to  the  ^ 

other,  and  oonyerted  into  longitude  and  lati- 
tude, the  time  at  which  the  latitude  is  zero, 
and  the  longitude  at  that  time,  may  be  ob- 
tained by  a  proportion.  When  the  planet  is  C' 
agnin  in  the  same  node,  the  geocentric  longi- 
tude of  the  node  may  again  be  found  in  the 
name  manner  as  before.  On  account  of  the 
different  position  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  this 
loDgitade  will  differ  from  the  former. 

Now,  if  Udo  gtocentric  kmgUudea  of  (he  same 
node  be  fmrnd^  its  heliocentric  longitude  may  be 
wmptOed.  Let  S  (Fig.  64)  be  the  sun,  N 
the  node,  and  E  one  of  the  positions  of  the       (  \4...../A. 

earth  for  which  the  geocentric  longitude  of        I  i^^T^^  T / 1^ 

the  node  (VEN)  is  known.    Denote  this        V  I    //mf'""/' /v 

angle  by  G,  the  sun's  longitude  VES  by  8,         \  1  /    y         ^  j 

and  the  radias-yector  SB  by  r.    Also,  let  E'  \>^    Vrr^. / 

be  the  other  position  of  the  earth,  and  de-  * '7^ 

note  the  corresponding  quantities  for  this 

position,  VEN,  VES,  and SK', respectivoly,  ^^'  ^ 

by  G',  8',  and  r*.    Let  the  radius-vector  of 

the  planet  when  in  its  node,  or  SN  =  V ;  and  the  heliocentric  longitude  of  the 

node,  or  Y SN  =  X    The  triangle  SNE  gives 

sin  SNE  :  sin  SEN : :  SE  :  SN ; 
but  8EN  =  VES  — VEN  =  S— G, 

and  8NE  =  VAN  — VSN  =  VEN  — VSN  =  G— X; 

heooe^  Bin(G  — X):  sin(S  — G)::  r:  V, 

or,  r  Bin  (S  — G)  =  V  sin  (G  — X). ..  .(31). 

In  like  manner,  r'  sin  (S'  —  G^)  =  Y  sin  (G'  — X). 

Dividing.  rsin(S-G)  ^  sin(G-X) 

^^  r'  sin  (S'  —  G')      sm  (G— X)' 

r  sin(8^G)  _  sin  G  cos  X^  sin  X  cos  G  __  ^  G — cos  Gtan  X  , 
'    r'Bln(8'— G')     ^  G'  coslc^sin  X  cos  G'      sin ■G'^^^oTG' tan  X * 
inMDce, 

tan  X  =  ^'in  (8  —  0)  ain  G'— /  sin  (S'  — G')  sin  G        /ggv 
rBin(S— G)cosG'  — r'8in(S'  — G')cosG  ' "^    ^ 

Equation  (37)  gives  Y  =  L?£l?Z"_2.>. . .  .(39). 

Bin(G — X) 

173.  Second  flletliod.  The  longitude  of  the  node  may  also 
be  foand  approximately  from  observations  made  upon  the  planet 
at  the  time  of  conjunction  or  opposition.  It  will  happen  in  pro- 
cess of  time  that  some  of  the  conjunctions  and  oppositions  will 
occur  when  the  planet  is  near  one  of  its  nodes ;  the  observed 
longitude  of  the  sun  at  this  conjunction  or  opposition,  will  either 
be  approximately  the  heliocentric  longitude  of  the  node  in  ques- 
tion, or  will  differ  180**  from  it.    This  will  be  seen  on  inspecting 
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Fig.  55.  If  at  a  certain  time  the  earth  should  be  at  E,  crossing 
the  line  of  nodes,  and  the  planet  in  conjunction,  it  will  be  in  the 
node  N,  and  VES,  the  longitude  of  the  sun,  will  be  equal  to  VSN, 
the  heliocentric  longitude  of  the  node.    If  the  earth  should  be 
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at  E'^  and  the  planet  in  opposition,  the  longitude  of  the  sun 
would  be  VE"S  =  VE"N  +  180°  =  VSN  -h  180°  =  hel.  long, 
of  node  +  180°. 

If  the  daily  variations  of  the  latitude  of  the  planet  should  be 
observed  about  the  time  of  the  supposed  conjunction  or  opposi- 
tion near  the  node,  the  time  when  tne  latitude  becomes  zero,  or 
the  planet  is  in  its  node,  could  approximately  be  calculated  by- 
simple  proportion  ;  and  then  so  soon  as  the  rate  of  the  angular 
motion  about  the  sun  becomes  known  (176)  the  longitude  of  the 
node  could  be  more  accurately  determined. 

INCLINATION  OF  THE  ORBIT. 

1T4«  The  longitude  of  the  node  having  been  found  by  the 
preceding,  or  some  other  method,  compute  the  day  on  which  the 
sun's  longitude  will  be  the  same  or  nearly  the  same :  the  earth 
will  then  be  on  the  line  of  the  nodes.  Observe  on  that  day  the 
planet's  right  ascension  and  declination,  and  deduce  the  seocen- 
trie  longitude  and  latitude.  Let  ENp  (Fig.  55)  be  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic,  V  the  vernal  equinox,  S  the  sun,  N  the  node,  E  the 
earth  on  the  line  of  the  nodes,  and  P  the  planet  as  referred  to 
the  celestial  sphere,  from  the  earth*  Let  X  denote  the  geocentric 
latitude  PE^  ;  E  the  arc  Nj»  =  Yp  —  VN  =  geo.  lon^.  of  planet 
—  long,  of  node;  and  I  the  inclination  PNj>.  The  ngh^ angled 
triangle  PN/>  gives 
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sin  "Sp  =  tan  Pp  cot  PNp  =  tan  X  cot  I ; 

hence,  cotI  =  ?^,  and  tan  I  =  !i'L^; 

tan  X  sin  E  ' 

or,  tan  inclination  =  --,-- ^5_|5^: — ^ (40). 

sm  (long.  —  long,  or  node) 

It  will  be  imdentood,  that  to  obtain  an  exact  result,  we  must  compute  the  pre- 
cise time  of  day  at  which  the  longitude  of  the  sun  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
node,  and  then,  by  means  of  their  obsenred  daily  variations,  correct  the  longitude 
and  latitude  of  the  planet  for  the  yariations  in  the  interval  between  the  time  thus 
aaoertained  and  the  time  of  the  observation  above  mentioned. 
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175.  The  interval  from  the  time  the  planet  is  in  one  of  its 
nodes  till  its  return  to  the  same,  gives  the  periodic  time  or  side- 
real revolution. 

Another  aiid  more  accurate  method  is  to  observe  the  length 
of  a  synodic  revolution  and  compute  the  periodic  time  from 
this.  If  we  compare  the  time  of  a  conjunction  which  has 
been  observed  in  modem  times,  with  that  of  a  conjunction  ob- 
served bj  the  earlier  astronomers,  and  divide  the  interval  between 
them  by  the  number  of  synodic  revolutions  contained  in  it,  we 
shall  have  the  mean  synodic  revolution  with  great  exactness ; 
from  which  the  mean  periodic  time  may  be  deduced,  as  will  be 
shown  hereafter. 

It6.  raean  Dally  notion.  The  periodic  time  being  known, 
the  mean  daily  motion  around  the  sun  may  be  found  by  dividing 
S0O°  by  the  periodic  time  expressed  in  days  and  parts  of  a  day. 

TO  FIND  THE    HELIOCENTRIC    LONGITUDE  AND  LATITUDE,   AND 
THE  RADIUS-VECTOR,   FOR  A  GIVEN  TIME. 

177.  General  Problem.  The  earth  being  in  constant  motion 
in  its  orbit,  and  being  thus  at  different  times  very  differently 
situated  with  regard  to  the  other  planets,  as  well  in  respect  to 
distance  as  direction,  it  is  neceflsary  for  the  purpose  of  compar- 
ing the  observations  made  upon  these  bodies  with  each  other,  to 
refer  them  all  to  one  common  point  of  observation.  As  the  sun 
is  the  fixed  centre  about  which  the  revolutions  of  the  planets  are 

STformed,  it  is  the  point  best  suited  to  this  pur{)ose,  and  accor- 
ngly  it  is  to  the  sun  that  the  observations  are  in  reality  refer- 
red. The  reduction  of  observations  from  the  earth  to  the  sun, 
as  it  is  actually  performed,  consists  in  the  deduction  of  the  helio- 
centric longitude  and  latitude  from  tlie  geocentric  longitude  and 
latitude;  these  being  calculated  from  the  observed  right  ascen- 
sion and  declination. 

The  requisite  formulsd  for  effecting  this  reduction  are  invest!* 
gated  in  Uie  Appendix. 
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178.  Special  Cases.  The  heliocentric  longitade,  or  radius- 
vector  of  a  planet,  may  be  more  readily  obtained  if  the  observa- 
tions be  maae  upon  it  when  it  is  in  certain  favorable  p)ositiona. 
Case  1*   When  the  planet  is  in  conjunction  or  opposition^  its  helio- 
centric longitude  will  thea  either  be 
equal  to  the.  geocentric  longitude,  or 
differ  180°  from  it 

When  the  heliocentric  longitude 
is  thus  found,  Oie  latitude  for  the 
same  time  may  be  obtained  by  solv- 
ing the  triangle  PNp  (Fig.  56). 
For,  by  Napier's  first  rule, 


sin  Np  =  cot  PNp  tan  Pp, 

or  tan  Pp  =  sin  Np  tan  PNp ; 

where  Pp  is  the  latitude  soaght^ 
PNp  the  known  inclination  of  the 
orbit,  and  Np  =  VNj9  —  VN  = 
long,  of  planet  —  long,  of  node,  both 
Fio.  66.  of   which    may   be  considered   as 

known. 
The  radius-vector  may  be  computed  for  the  same  time  from  the 
triangle  ESP;  for  the  side  SE,  the  radius-vector  of  the  earth,  is 
known,  as  well  as  the  angle  SEP,  the  geocentric  latitude  of  the 
planet,  and  the  angle  ESP  =  180°  —  PSp  =  180°  —  heliocen- 
tric latitude. 

Case  II.  When  an  inferior  planet  is  at  its  maximum  elongation 
from  the  sun.  The  radius- vector  of  either  of  the  inferior  planets 
at  the  time  of  maximum  donation,  or  greatest  angular  distance 
from  the  sun,  may  be  approximately  deduced  from  the  amount 
of  the  greatest  elongation  determined  from  observation.  The 
elongation  which  obtains  at  any  time,  may  be  found  by  aaoer- 
taining  from  instrumental  observations  the  places  of  the  planet 
and  sun  in  the  heavens,  and  connecting  these  oy  an  arc  of  a  great 
circle,  and  with  the  pole  by  other  arcs.  In  the  triangle  PSp 
(Fig.  67)  thus  formed,  there  will  be  known  the  two  polar  dia- 
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tances  PS  and  Pp,  which  are  the  complements  of  the  obeerved 
declinations,  and  the  angle  SPp  the  difference  of  their  obeerved 
right  ascensions,  from  which  the  angular  distance  Sp  between  the 
two  bodies  may  be  calculated.    The  maximum  elongation  being 
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then  supposed  to  be  known,  let  NPP'  (Fig.  68)  represent 
the  orbit  of  the  inferior  pla- 
net The  line  EP  drawn  ^ 
from  the  earth  tb  the  planet 
will,  at  the  time  of  maxi- 
mam  elongation,  be  perpen- 
dicular to  SP,  the  raoius- 
vector  of  the  planet;  and 
thus  we  shall  nave  in  the 
right-angled  triangle  EPS, 
the  line  ES,  and  the  angle 
SEP,  fipom  which  the  radius- 
vector  SP  may  be  computed. 

As  the  earth  and  planet 
are  in  motion,  the  greatest 
elongation  will  occur  at  dif- 
ferent points  of  the  planet's 
orbit^  and  therefore  we  may  find  by  the  foregoing  process  different 
radius-vectors. 

It9.  Tbe  Orbit  Eiongltnde  of  a  Planet  may  be  derived 
from  tbe  ecliptic  longitude  in  the  same  manner  that  the  orbit 
longitude  of  the  moon  is  calculated  from  its  ecliptic  longitude 
{16tJ).  The  orbit  longitude  and  radius- vector,  when  found  for  a 
^ven  time,  ascertain  the  position  of  the  planet  in  the  plane  of 
its  orbit  at  that  time. 


Fia.  68. 


LONGITUDE  OF  THE  PERIHELION,  ECCENTRIOITY,  AND  . 

SEMI-MAJOR  AXIS.  * 

ISO.     These  elements  may  be  calculated  from  the  heliocentric 
orbit  longitude  and  radius-vector,  found  for  three  different  times. 

Let  SP,  SP',  SP"  (Fig.  59),  be  the  three  given  radius- vectors  ; 
V'SP,  V'SP;  V'SF',  the 
three  given  longitudes ;  and 
AB  the  line  of  apsides  of 
the  planet's  orbit.  Let  the 
angles  PSP',  PSP'',  which 
are  known,  be  represented 
by  m  and  n,  and  the  angle 
BSP,  which  is  unknown,  by 
X ;  and  let  the  radius- vectors 
SP,  SP',  SP",  be  denoted 
by  v,  v\  r",  the  semi-major  Fio.  69. 

axis  AC  by  a,  and  the  eccentricity  by  e.  Then  the  three 
unknown  quantities  which  are  to  be  aetermined  are  a,  e,  and  the 
angle  x ;  and  tbe  general  polar  equation  of  the  ellipse  furnishes 
for  their  determination  the  three  equations. 
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„  =    "(1-0     „,  ^        «(!-'') ^»  ^        «(1-^ 

1  +  «  COS  x'  1  +  fl  coa  (x  -r  m)'  1  +  «  coa  (x  +  »)' 

Tbe  process  of  eolution  ia  given  in  the  Appendix.  When  x  has 
been  found,  by  aubiracting  it  from  V'Sr  we  obtain  VSB,  the 
longitude  of  the  perihelion. 

191.  Otber  illettaoils  of  Detemlnlng  tbe  S«nl>nal*r 
Axil.  The  semi-major  axis,  or  mean  distance  from  the  bud,  may 
also  be  had  by  taking  the  mean  of  a  great  number  of  values  of 
the  radiua-vector  found  for  every  variety  of  position  of  the 
planet  in  its  orbit  (178). 

Now  that  Kepler's  third  law  haa  been  established  by  investi- 
gations in  Physical  Astronomy,  it  famishes  the  most  acearate 
method  of  fiauing  the  mean  diatance  of  a  planet  from  tbe  snn. 
Thus  let  F  denote  the  periodic  time  of  a  planet,  and  a  its  mean 
distance  from  the  aun ;  then  tbe  length  of  the  sidereal  year  being 
S65.25635d  days  (120), 

(365.256859d.)':P*::l':o'; 
whence,  a  =  (^J_-^)\  ..  .(41> 

ISS.  I.*ngUn4e  of  Perlkellou,  «nd  EecentricUr,  %r 
ApF'Azlaimie  Helkods.  If  a  great  number  of  values  of  the 
radiua-vector,  in  a  great  variety  of  positions  of  the  planet  in  its 
orbit,  be  found  by  the  method  explained  in  Art.  178,  the  longi- 
tude of  the  planet  at  the  time  when  its  calculated  radius-vector 
is  the  least,  will  be  approximately  the  longitude  of  the  perihelion ; 
or,  if  it  chances  that  among  the  calculated  radius-vectors  there 
are  two  equal  to  each  other,  the  position  of  the  line  of  apsides 
may  be  found  by  bisecting  the  angle  included  between  these. 

The  ratio  of  the  diOerence  between  the  greatest  and  least  cal- 
culated radii  to  the  mean  of  the  whole,  will  be  the  approximate 
value  of  the  eccentricity. 

EPOCH  OP  THE  PEBIHELION  PASSAQE. 

18S.  From  several  observations  upon  the  planet  about  the 
time  it  baa  the  same  longitude  as  the  perihelion,  the  correct  time 
of  its  being  at  the  perihelion  may  be  easily  determined  by  pro- 
portion. 

The  Mean  LangUude  at  an  assigned  epoch  ia  obtained  on  the 
same  principles  as  the  mean  longitude  of  the  sun  or  moon  (13S 
170). 


IM.  The  forgoing  methods  of  determining  the  elements  of  a 
planet's  orbit  suppose  observations  to  be  made  at  two  or  more 
suooeBsive  returns  of  the  planet  to  its  node :  bat  it  is  not  Decenary 
to  wait  for  the  passage  of  a  planet  through  its  node.    Soon  after 
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the  planet  Uranus  was  discovered  by  Sir  William  Herschel,  La- 
place contrived  methods  by  which  the  elements  of  its  elliptic 
orbit  were  determined  from  four  observations  within  little  more 
than  a  year  from  its  first  discovery  by  Herschel.  After  the  dis- 
covery of  Ceres,  Gauss  invented  another  general  method  of  cal- 
culating the  orbit  of  a  planet  from  three  observations,  and  applied 
it  to  the  determination  of  the  orbit  of  Geres,  and  subsequently  to 
the  determination  of  the  orbits  of  Pallas,  Juno,  and  Vesta.  This 
method  can  be  more  readily  employed  in  practice  than  that  of 
Laplace,  or  than  any  of  the  solutions  which  other  mathematicians 
have  given  of  the  same  problem,  and  is  now  generally  used  in 
computing  the  orbit  of  a  newly  discovered  planet 

TRUE  AND  MEAN  ELEMENTa 

18S*  True  dementa  and  (heir  variaUons,  The  elements  of  the  planetary  orbits, 
obtamed  by  the  foregoing  processes,  are  the  true  elements  at  the  periods  when 
the  observations  are  made.  Upon  determining  them  at  different  periods,  it  appears 
that  they  are  subject  to  minute  variations.  A  oomparison  of  the  values  found  at 
various  distant  epochs  shows  that  they  are  slowly  changing  from  century  to  cen- 
tury, and  that  the  changes  experienced  during  equal  long  periods  of  time  are  very 
nearly  the  same.  The  lunoont  of  the  variation  of  an  element  in  a  period  of  100 
years  is  called  its  Secular  Variaiion,  Upon  reducing  the  elements,  found  at  differ- 
ent times,  to  the  same  epoch,  by  allowing  for  the  proportional  parts  of  the  secular 
variations,  the  different  results  for  each  element  are  found  to  differ  slightly  from 
each  other,  which  shows  that  the  elements  are  also  subject  to  slight  periodical 
variations.  These  variations  being  very  minute,  the  true  elements  can  never  differ 
mndi  from  the  mean,  or  those  from  wMch  they  deviate  periodically  and  equally  on 
both  sides. 

186.  Mean  Elemenia  and  (heir  Secular  Variations,  The  mean  elements  at  an 
aaaigned  epoch  may  be  had  by  finding  the  true  elements  at  various  times,  and  re- 
ducing tbem  to  the  given  epoch,  by  making  allowance  for  the  proportional  parts 
of  the  secular  variations,  and  tiien  taking  for  eacdi  element  the  mean  of  aU  the  par- 
ticalar  values  obtained  for  it 

A  comparison  of  the  mean  values  of  the  same  element,  found  at  distant  epochs, 
makes  known  the  variation  of  its  mean  value  in  the  interval  between  them,  from 
which  the  secular  varialion  may  be  deduced  by  simple  proportion. 

187.  VariaJtUms  of  Elements  of  MoorCs  OrhU.  The  elements  of  the  moon's  orbit 
are  also  subject  to  continual  variations.  These  are,  for  the  most  pert,  periodic, 
and  are  far  greater  than  the  variations  of  the  corresponding  elements  of  a  planet's 
orbit  It  wUl  be  seen,  then,  tiiat  in  determining  the  mean  elements,  a  much  greater 
number  of  observations  will  be  required  than  in  the  case  of  a  planetary  orbit 
The  mean  node  and  perigee  have  a  rapid  and  nearly  uniform  motion.  Their 
motions,  in  connection  with  the  mean  motion  of  revolution  of  the  moon,  are 
subject  to  minute  secular  variations.  The  mean  eccentricity,  and  inclination  of  the 
orbit,  are  constant 

188.  Verificatums,  The  mean  elements  which  have  been  derived  as  above, 
directly  from  observation,  have  subsequently  been  verified  and  corrected  by  com- 
paring the  computed  with  the  observed  places  of  the  planet ;  and  for  this  purpose 
many  thousands  of  observations  have  been  made. 

189.  Tables  II.  and  III.  contain  the  elements  of  the  orbits 

of  the  principal  planets,  and  of  the  moon's  orbit,  together  with 
their  secular  variations  for  the  beginning  of  the  year  1860. 
Table  IL  (a)  contains  the  mean  distances,  sidereal  revolutions, 
and  eccentricities  of  the  orbits  of  the  planetoids. 
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If  an  element  be  desired  for  any  time  different  from  the  epoch 
of  the  table,  we  have  only  to  allow  for  the  proportional  part  of 
the  secular  variation,  in  tne  interval  between  the  given  time  and 
the  epoch  of  the  table. 

190.  Secular  Tariatloni.  It  will  be  seen  on  inspecting 
Table  II.,  that  the  mean  distances  of  the  planets  from  the  sun,  or 
the  semi-major  axes  of  their  orbits,  are  the  only  elements  that 
are  invariable.  The  rest  are  subject  to  minute  secular  variations. 
The  nodes  have  all  retrograde  motions.  The  perihelia,  on  the 
contrary,  have  direct  motions,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 

?erihelion  of  the  orbit  of  Venus,  which  has  a  retrograde  motion, 
'he  eccentricities  of  some  of  the  orbits  are  increasing ;  of  others, 
diminishing.  •»  That  of  the  earth's  orbit  is  diminishing. 

The  node  of  the  moon's  orbit  has  a  retrograde  motion,  and  the 
perihelion  a  direct  motion.  The  former  accomplishes  a  tropical 
revolution  in  about  18  years  and  224  days,  and  the  latter  in 
about  8  years  and  309  days.  The  mean  motion  of  the  node 
and  the  mean  motion  of  the  perigee  are  both  subject  to  a  slow 
secular  diminution. 

101.  Eccentricities  and  Inclinations.  It  will  be  seen 
also,  that  the  orbits  of  the  principal  planets  ar^  ellipses  of  small 
eccentricity,  or  which  differ  but  slightly  from  circles ;  and  that 
they  are  inclined  under  small  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 
The  eccentricity  is  in  almost  every  instance  so  small  that,  if  a 
representation  of  the  orbit  were  accurately  delineated,  it  would 
not  differ  perceptibly  from  a  circle.  The  most  eccentric  orbits 
are  those  of  Mercury  and  Mars;  and  the  least  eccentric  those  of 
Venus,  Neptune,  and  the  earth.  The  eccentricity  of  Mercury's 
orbit  is  12  times  that  of  the  earth's,  of  Mars  6  times,  of  Venus 
less  than  ^.  The  eccentricities  of  the  orbits  of  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
and  Uranus,  are  each  about  three  times  that  of  the  earth's 
orbit 

The  orbit  of  Mercury  is  more  inclined  to  the  ecliptic  than  the 
orbit  of  any  other  of  the  ei^ht  principal  planets ;  and  the  orbit 
of  Uranus  is  less  inclined  than  that  of  any  other  planet.  The 
inclination  of  the  latter  is  |°,  of  the  former  7°. 

The  orbits  of  the  planetoids  are  in  general  more  eccentric,  and 
more  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  than  those  of  the  other 

planets.     The  inclination  of  the  orbit  of  Pallas  is  nearly  85°. 

IM.  The  Iff ean  Dlttanceii  of  the  Planets  front  the  Snn, 
expressed  in  miles,  are  in  round  numbers  as  follows :  Mercury 
85  millions,  Venus  66  millions,  the  earth  91  millions,  Mara  189 
millions,  Juno  244  millions,  Jupiter  475  millions,  Saturn  871 
millions,  Uranus  1762  millions,  iN'eptune  2,743  millions.  The 
range  of  distance  is  from  1  to  77^.  The  distance  of  Neptune 
is  80  times  the  earth's  distance. 

1M«  The  Approximate  Periods  of  Revolntlon  of  the 
planets  are :  of  Mercury  8  months,  Venus  7^  months,  Mara  1 } 
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years,  Juno  4f  years,  Jupiter  a  little  less  than  12  years,  Saturn 
29^  years,  Uranus  84  years,  Neptune  164^^  years.  The  periods 
and  mean  distances  are  more  exactly  given  in  Table  II.  (For  the 
planetoids,  see  Table  II.  (a)  ). 

194.  Bode'R  Eiai¥.  A  remarkable  emptrical  law,  called 
Code's  Law  of  the  Distances,  was  announced  in  1772  by  Professor 
Bode,  of  Berlin,  as  connecting  the  distances  of  the  planets  from 
the  sun.  It  is  as  follows :  If  we  take  the  numbers  0,  3,  6, 12, 24, 
48,  96,  192,  and  add  4  to  each  one  of  them,  so  as  to  obtain  4,  7, 
10, 16,  28,  52,  100, 196,  this  series  of  numbers  will  express  the 
order  of  distance  of  the  planets  from  the  sun.  This  law 
embodies  the'  following  curious  relation  between  the  distances 
of  the  orbits  from  one  another,  viz. :  setting  out  from  Venus, 
the  distance  between  two  contiguous  orbits  increases  nearly 
in  a  duplicate  ratio  as  we  recede  from  the  sun  ;  that  is,  the  dis- 
tance from  the  orbit  of  the  earth  to  the  orbit  of  Mars,  is  twice  the 
distance  from  the  orbit  of  Venus  to  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  and 
one-hsdf  the  distance  from  the  orbit  of  Mars  to  the  orbits  of  the 
planetoids. 

Previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  planetoids,  to  complete  the 
above  law  a  planet  was  wanting  between  Mars  and  Jupiter.  It 
was,  on  this  account,  surmised  by  Bode  that  another  planet 
might  exist  between  these  two.  Instead  of  one  such  planet, 
however,  no  less  than  ninety-one  have  since  been  discovered, 
revolving  at  pretty  nearly  the  distance  from  the  sun  that 
Bode  haia  derived  from  his  law  for  the  distance  of  the  sup- 
posed planet ;  some  at  a  little  greater,  and  others  at  a  little  less 
distance. 

Bode^s  law,  though  it  holds  good  for  the  planets  in  general, 
fails  in  the  case  of  the  planet  Neptune;  the  error  for  this 
planet  being  more  than  one-fourth  the  whole  distance.  The 
error  is  one-twentieth  of  the  distance  for  Mars,  and  also  for 
the  planetoids.  For  Mercury,  Venus,  and  Saturn  it  is  about 
one-thirtieth.  For  Uranus  and  Jupiter  it  is  a  still  smaller 
fraction. 

105.  DlmentloBt  of  the  Solar  System.  A  better  idea  of 
the  dimensions  of  the  solar  system  than  is  conveyed  by  the  state- 
ment of  distances  above  given,  may  be  gained  by  reducing  its 
scale  sufficiently  to  bring  it  within  the  range  of  familiar  distances. 
Thus,  if  we  suppose  the  earth  to  be  represented  by  a  ball  only  one 
inch  in  diameter,  the  distance  of  Mercury  from  the  sun  will  be 
represented,  on  the  same  scale,  by  370  feet,  the  distance  of  Venus 
by  700  feet,  thW  of  the  earth  by  960  feet,  that  of  Mars  by  1,500 
feet,  that  of  Juno  by  half  a  mile,  that  qf  Jupiter  by  1  mile, 
that  of  Saturn  by  If  miles,  that  of  Uranus  by  8^  miles,  and  that 
of  Neptune  by  5^  miles.  On  the  same  scale,  the  distance  of 
die  moon  from  the  earth  would  be  only  2^  feet 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Determination  of  the  Place  of  a  Planet,  or  op  the  Sun 
OR  Moon,  for  a  Given  Time,  by  the  Elliptic  Theory. — 
Verification  of  Kepler's  Laws. 

place  op  a  planet  in  its  orbit. 

196.  True  and  IVean  Anomaly.  The  angle  contained 
between  the  line  of  apsides  of  a  planet's  orbit  and  the  radius- 
vector,  as  reckoned  from  the  perihelion  towards  the  east,  is  called 
the  True  Anomaly.    Thus,  let  BPAP'  (Fig.  60)  represent  the 


FiO.  60. 


orbit,  B  the  perihelion,  and  P  the  position  of  the  planet ;  then 
BSP  is  its  true  anomaly.  The  angle  contained  between  the  line 
of  apsides  and  the  mean  place  of  the  planet,  also  reckoned  from 
the  perihelion  towards  the  east,  is  called  the  Mean  Anomaly. 
Thus,  let  M  be  the  mean  place  of  a  planet  at  the  time  P  is  its 
true  place,  and  BSM  will  be  its  mean  anomaly.  The  differenoe 
between  the  true  anomaly  BSP  and  the  mean  anomaly  BSM,  ia 
the  angular  distance  MSP  between  the  true  and  mean  place  of 
the  planet^  or  the  eouation  of  the  centre  (148). 

Describe  a  circle  Bp  A  on  the  line  of  apsides  as  a  diameter : 
through  P  draw  pPD  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  anside^  ana 
join  p  and  G;  the  angle  BCp,  which  the  line  thus  aeter- 
mined  makes  with  the  line  of  apsides,  is  called  the  jEocenirie 
Anomaly. 

The  corresponding  angles  appertaining  to  the  sun's  apparent 
orbit,  and  to  the  moon's  orbit,  have  received  the  same  appellatioDS. 

197.  Anomalinlc  Revolntion.    The  interval  between  two 
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consecutive  returns  of  a  body  to  either  apsis  of  its  orbit,  is  called 
the  Anomalistic  Revolution,  The  anomalistic  revolution  of  the 
earth,  or  of  the  sun  in  its  apparent  orbit^  is  termed,  also,  the 
Anomalistic  Year. 

The  periodic  time,  or  the  mean  motion  of  a  body,  and  the 
motion  of  the  apsis  of  its  orbit,  being  known,  the  anomalistic 
revolution  may  be  easily  computed.  Let  m  =  the  sidereal 
motion  of  the  apsis  answering  to  the  periodic  time,  and  M  ==  the 
mean  daily  motion  of  the  planet ;  then, 

M  :  Id.  : :  m  :  a:  =  diffi  of  anomalistic  rev.  and  periodic  time. 

When  the  epoch  of  any  one  passage  of  a  planet  through  its 
perihelion,  or  of  the  sun  or  moon  through  its  perigee,  has  been 
found,  we  may,  by  means  of  the  anomalistic  revolution,  deduce 
from  it  the  epoch  of  every  other  passage. 

The  length  of  the  anomalistic  year  exceeds  that  of  the  sidereal 
year  by  4m.  89s. 

IM.  Calcalatlon  of  IfEean  Anomaly.  From  the  anoma* 
listic  revolution,  and  the  epoch  of  the  last  passage  through  the 
perihelion  or  perigee  (as  the  case  may  be),  we  may  derive  the 
mean  anomaly  for  any  given  time.  Let  T  =  the  anomalistic 
revolution,  i  z=z  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  last  passage 
through  the  perihelion  or  perigee,  ana  A  =  the  mean  anomaly ; 
then, 

T  :  860°  : :  < :  A  =  860°  -^. . .  .(42). 

IM.   Tlie  Place  of  a   Body  lu   Its  Elliptic  Orbit   is 

ascertained  by  finding  its  true  anomaly.  The  problem  which  has 
for  its  object  the  determination  of  the  true  anomaly  from  the 
mean,  was  first  resolved  by  Kepler,  and  is  called  Kepler^ s  Prob- 
lem. Another  and  more  convenient  method  of  obtaining  the 
true  anomaly,  is  to  compute  the  equation  of  the  centre  from  the 
mean  anomaly,  and  add  it  to  the  mean  anomaly,  or  subtract  it 
from  it^  according  to  the  position  of  the  body  in  its  orbit  (148). 
(See  Appendix,  Solution  of  Kepler's  Problem.) 
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900.  The  Place  of  a  Planet  la  the  Plane  of  Its  Orbit 

is  designated  by  its  orbit  longitude  (166)  and  radius- vector.  To 
find  the  orbit  longitude  we  have  the  equation  VSP  =  V'SB  -f 
BSP  (see  Fig.  60) ;  or, 

long  =  long,  of  perihelion  +  true  anomaly. 

The  orbit  longitude  may  also  be  deduced  from  the  mean  lon- 
gitude, by  adding  or  subtracting  the  equation  of  the  centre ;  for, 

V'SP  =  V'SM  +  MSP, 
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or,  true  long.  =  mean  long.  +  equa.  of  centre : 
also,  V'SP'  =  V'SM'  —  M'SF, 

or,  true  long.  =  mean  long.  —  equa.  of  centre. 

The  radius-vector  results  from  the  polar  equation  of  the  ellip- 
tic orbit,  viz. : 

1  +  e  cos  X        ^     ' 

in  which  x  denotes  the  true  anomaly,  e  the  eccentricity,  and  a 

the  semi-major  axis. 
901.  To  find  the  Heliocentric  I^ongitiide  and  l4atitadey 

which  ascertain  the  position  of  the  planet  with  respect  to  the 
ecliptic,  the  triangle  NPp  (Fig.  56,  p.  120)  gives 

sin  Pp  =  sin  NP  sin  PNp ; 

or,  sin  lat.  =  sin  (orbit  long. — long,  of  node)  x  sin  (inclin.) . .  (44) ; 
and 

cos  'PNp  =  tan  Np  cot  NP,  or  tan  TSp  =  tan  NP  cos  PNp, 


or. 


tan  (long.  —  long,  of  node)  =  tan  (orbit  long.  — long,  of  node) 

X  cos  (inclination). . .  .(45). 

GEOCENTRIC  PLACE  OF  A  PLAITET. 

909.  The  theoretical  determination  of  the  place  of  a  planet,  as 
it  would  be  seen  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  consists  in  deduc- 
ing its  geocentric  longitude  and  latitude,  and  its  distance  firom 
the  earth,  from  its  heliocentric  longitude  and  latitude  and  radius- 
vector  ;  the  latter  having  been  ciuculated  by  the  methods  just 
explained.  (For  the  detail  of  the  solution  of  this  problem  see 
Appendix.) 

PLACES  OF  THE  SUN  AND  MOON. 

908.  The  place  of  the  sun,  as  seen  from  the  earth,  may  be 
easily  deduced  from  the  heliocentric  place  of  the  earth  ;  for  the 
longitude  of  the  sun  is  equal  to  the  heliocentric  longitude  of  the 
eartn  plus  180°  (157),  and  the  radius-vector  of  the  earth's  orbit 
is  the  same  as  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth.  But  it  is 
more  convenient  to  regard  the  sun  as  describing  an  orbit  around 
the  earth,  and  compute  its  true  anomaly  (199) ;  and  thenoe  the 
longitude  and  radius- vector,  by  the  equation 

long.  =  true  anomaly  +  long,  of  perigee, 

and  the  polar  equation  of  the  orbit 

904.  Tlie  Orbit  JLongltnde  and  tlie  RadluA-vector  of 
tlie  niooii,  are  found  by  the  same  process  as  the  longitude  and 
radius-vector  of  the  snn.     The  orbit  longitude  being  known, 
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the  ecliptic  longitude  and  the  latitude  may  be  determined  bj  a 
process  precisely  similar  to  that  bv-  which  the  heliocentric  longi- 
tude and  latitude  of  a  planet  are  iound  (201). 
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>,  K  Kepler's  first  two  laws  be  true,  then  the  geocentric 

S laces  of  the  planets,  computed  by  the  process  that  we  have 
escribed  (202),  which  is  tounded  upon  them,  ought  to  agree 
with  the  true  geocentric  places  as  obtained  for  the  same  times  by 
direct  observation ;  or,  the  heliocentric  places  computed  from  the 
observed  geocentric  places  (177),  ought  to  agree  with  the  same 
as  computed  by  the  elliptic  theory  (200,  201).  Now,  a  great 
number  of  comparisons  have  been  made  between  the  observed 
and  computed  places,  and  in  every  instance  a  close  agreement 
between  the  two  has  been  found  to  subsist  We  infer,  therefore, 
that  the  motions  of  the  planets  must  be  very  nearly  in  conformity 
with  these  law& 

The  truth  of  the  third  law  has  been  established  by  a  direct 
comparison  of  the  mean  distances  of  the  different  planets  with 
their  periodic  times. 

ELepler's  laws  have  been  verified  for  the  sun  and  moon,  in  a 

dmilar  manner. 

906,   The  Relative  Distance*  of  tlie   Son  or  Moon. 

at  different  times,  result  for  this  purpose,  from  measurements  oi 
the  apparent  diameter,  upon  the  principle  that  any  two  distances 
are  inversely  proportional  to  the  corresponding  apparent  diame- 
ters. Let  A  =  semi-diameter  corresponding  to  the  mean  dis- 
tance, and  S  =  iiemi-diameter  corresponding  to  any  distance  D : 
then 

j  :  A  : :  1 :  D ;  whence,  D  =-j- (46) ; 

an  equation  which,  when  A  has  been  found,  will  make  known  the 
distance  corresponding  to  any  observed  semi-diameter  j,  in  terms 
of  the  mean  distance  as  a  unit 

Now,  to  find  A,  denote  the  greatest  and  least  semi-diameters, 
respectively,  by  S\  it\  and  the  corresponding  distances  by  D'  and 
IK  y  and  we  have 

A  A 

r      r 

and  thence, 

iP'+D'0  =  i(-|  +  ^,),  or,  1  ■=^{t.+j)- 

2  h'  h*' 

whence,  A  =  t7— jp (47). 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Inequalities  op  the  Motions  op  the  Planets  and  of  the 
Moon  ;  Tables  for  finding  the  Places  of  these  Bodies. 

907.  Oravltatlon.  It  is  a  general  law  of  nature,  disooyered 
by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that  bodies  tend  or  gravitate  towards  each 
other,  with  a  force  directly  proportional  to  their  mass,  and 
inversely  proportional  to  the  sq^uare  of  their  distance.  The  force 
which  causes  one  body  to  gravitate  towards  another,  is  supposed 
to  arise  from  a  mutual  attraction  existing  between  the  particles 
of  the  two  bodies,  and  is  hence  called  the  Attraction  of  Oravitor 
turn.  This  force  of  attraction,  common  to  all  the  bodies  of  the 
Solar  System,  is  the  general  physical  cause  of  their  motions. 
The  sun's  attraction  retains  the  planets  in  their  orbits,  and  the 
planets,  by  their  mutual  attractions,  slightly  alter  each  other's 
motions.  The  reasoning  by  which  Newton! s  Theory  of  Universal 
Gravitation  is  established,  appertains  to  Physical  Astronomy, 
and  will  be  presented  in  Part  11. 

908.  PcrturlMiUoiis  I— Inequalities.  If  a  planet  were  acted 
on  by  no  other  force  than  the  attraction  of  the  sun,  it  is  proved 
that  its  orbit  would  be  accurately  an  ellipse,  and  the  areas 
described  by  its  radius-vector,  in  equal  times,  would  be  precisely 
equal.  But  it  is  in  reality  attracted  by  the  other  planets,  as  well 
as  the  sun,  and  therefore  its  actual  motions  cannot  be  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  laws  of  Kepler.  In  fact,  if  we  descend  to 
great  accuracy,  the  agreement  between  the  observed  and  com- 

Suted  places,  noticed  in  Art  205,  is  found  not  to  be  exact  The 
eviations  from  the  elliptic  motion,  which  are  produced  by  the 
attractions  of  the  planets,  are  called  Perturbatwns^  or,  in  Spherical 
Astronomy,  Inequalities,  Although,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the 
&ct  of  the  existence  of  inequalities  in  the  motions  of  the  planets 
is  discoverable  from  observation,  their  laws  cannot  be  determined 
without  the  aid  of  theory. 

909.  Bislurbing  Force.  In  treating  of  the  pertarbatioas 
in  the  motions  of  one  planet,  resulting  from  the  attractions  of 
another,  the  attracting  planet  is  called  the  Disturbing  Body^  and 
the  force  which  produces  the  perturbations  the  Disturbing  Fbrte. 
To  find  the  disturbing  force,  let  P  (Fig.  61)  be  the  planet,  S  the 
sun,  and  M  the  disturbing  body ;  and  let  PD  represent  the 
attraction  of  M  for  the  planet    Decompose  PD  into  two  foroes, 
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PE  and  PF,  one  of  which,  PE,  is  equal  and  parallel  to  SG,  the 
attraction  of  M  for  the  sun ;  the  other,  PF,  will  be  known  in 
position  and  intensity.  The  two  forces,  PE  and  SG,  bein^  equal 
and  parallel,  they  cannot  alter  the  relative  motion  of  the  sun 


and  planet  and  accordingly  may  be  left  out  of  account :  there 
remains,  therefore,  the  component  PF,  which  will  be  wholly 
effective-  in  disturbing  this  motion.  This,  then,  is  the  disturbing 
force. 

It  happens  in  the  case  of  each  planet,  that  the  distances  of  some 
of  the  other  planets  are  so  great  that  their  disturbing  forces  are 
insensible.  The  attractions  of  these  bodies  for  the  sun  and  planet^ 
when  they  are  exterior  to  the  planet,  are  sensibly  equal  and 
parallel.  Owing  to  the  great  distance  of  the  planets  from  each 
other,  and  the  smallness  of  their  mass  compared  with  that  of  the 
sun,  the  disturbing  force  is  in  every  instance  very  minute  in 

comparison  with  the  sun^s  attraction. 

aiO.  Components  of  DIttnrbInf  Force ;— their  JBffect*. 

It  is  plain  that  the  disturbing  force  will,  in  general,  be  obliquely 
inclined  to  the  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  orbit,  PK,  the 
tangent  to  the  orbit,  PT,  and  the  radius- vector,  PS ;  and  may, 
therefore,  be  decomposed  into  forces  acting  along  these  lines. 
The  component  along  the  perpendicular  will  alter  the  latitude, 
and  the  two  others  both  the  longitude  and  radius- vector;  that 
along  the  tangent  by  changing  tne  velocity  of  the  planet,  and 
that  along  the  radius- vector  by  changing  the  gravity  towards  the 
sun.    It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  disturbing  force  produces  at 
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the  same  time  perturbations  or  inegiualiiiai  ofhngUude^  oflatiiude^ 
and  ofradiuS'Vef^r. 

911.  DetermlBatlon  of  Inequmllllet.  Let  us  now  con- 
sider how  these  inequalities  may  be  determined.  In  the  first 
place,  the  inequalities  produced  by  each  disturbing  body  may 
De  separately  investigated  upon  mechanical  principles,  as  if  the 
other  bodies  did  not  exist;  for  the  reason  that  the  efiect  of  each 
disturbing  body  is  sensibly  the  same  that  it  would  be  if  the  other 
bodies  did  not  act  That  this  is  very  nearly,  if  not  quite  true, 
may  be  at  once  inferred  from  the  minuteness  of  the  whole 
disturbance  produced  by  the  joint  action  of  all  the  disturbing 
forces  of  the  system.  The  problem  which  has  for  its  object  the 
determination  of  the  inequalities  in  the  motions  of  one  body,  in 
its  revolution  around  a  second,  produced  by  the  attraction  of  a 
third,  is  called  the  Problem  of  the  Three  &dies,  I^  in  the  case 
of  any  one  planet,  this  problem  be  solved  tor  each  of  the  other 
bodies  of  the  system  which  occasion  sensible  perturbations,  all 
the  inequalities  to  which  the  motion  of  the  planet  is  subject  will 
become  known. 

The  general  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  three  bodies^  that  is,  for 
any  mass  and  distance  of  the  disturbing  body,  or  any  intensity 
of  the  disturbing  force,  cannot  be  effected  in  the  existing  state 
of  the  mathematical  sciences.  But  the  problem  has  been  solved 
for  the  case  that  presents  itself  in  nature,  in  which  the  disturbing 
force  is  very  minute  in  comparison  with  the  central  attraction. 
The  results  obtained  by  the  analysis  are  certain  analytical  ex- 
pressions for  the  perturbations  in  longitude,  latitude,  and  radius- 
vector,  involving  variables  and  constants. 

91SI.  KquatioiM  of  Specific  Inc^qnalilies  of  I«onfi» 
l«de.  The  general  expression  for  the  whole  perturbation  in 
longitude,  due  to  the  action  of  any  one  disturbing  body,  is  of  the 
form 

C  sin  A  -h  C  sin  A'  +  C  sin  A'',  etc., 

in  which  C,  C^  C'\  etc.,  are  constants,  and  A,  A',  A'',  et6.,  angles 
depending  upon  the  positions  of  the  disturbing  and  disturbed 
planets,  with  respect  to  each  other  and  the  sun,  and  also,  in  some 
cases,  with  respect  to  the  nodes  and  perihelia  of  their  orbita 
Each  of  the  terms,  C  sin  A,  C  sin  A',  etc.,  is  technically  called 
an  Equationj  and  is  considered  as  representing  a  specific  ine- 
quality. The  variable  angle  whose  sine  enters  into  the  term  is 
called  the  Argument  of  the  inequality,  and  the  constant  is  called 
the  Coefficient  of  the  inequality.  As  the  greatest  value  of  the 
sine  of  the  argument  is  unity,  the  coefficient  is  equal  to  the  great- 
est value  of  the  inequality. 

91S.  Caicnlalioii  of  iBe^iiailUes*  The  value  of  each 
argument  may  be  derived  for  any  assumed  time,  from  the  elliptio 
theory  of  the  planetary  motions ;  and  the  coefficients  of  all  the 
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inequalities  may  be  calculated  by  making  repeated  determina- 
tions of  the  difference  between  the  observed  and  computed  longi- 
tude of  the  disturbed  planet  By  putting  the  entire  expression, 
C  sin  A  +  C  sin  A',  etc.,  equal  to  each  one  of  the  differences  of 
longitude  so  determined,  we  may  form  as  many  equations  as  there 
are  unknown  quantities,  G,  C,  etc,  from  which  their  values  may 
be  deduced. 

The  coefficient  of  an^  inequality  being  known,  the  value  of  the 
inequality,  at  any  particular  time,  will  become  known  if  that  of 
the  argument  be  found.  This  value  will  be  the  correction  for 
that  inequality,  to  be  applied  to  the  •elliptic  place  of  the  planet 
computed  for  the  assumed  time. 

dl4«  iBeqsaUUes  of  liatltnde  and  Radina-vector. 
The  theory  of  these  inequalities,  and  of  their  computations,  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  inequalities  of  longitude  just  explained. 

915.  Ineqaalltleii  are  Periodic.  We  have  seen  that  the 
arguments  of  the  inequalities  are  angles  depending  on  the  con- 
figurations of  the  disturbing  and  disturbed  planets  with  respect 
to  each  other  and  the  sun,  or  with  respect  to  the  nodes  or  peri- 
helia of  their  orbits.  Whenever  these  configurations  become  the 
same,  as  they  will  periodically,  the  arguments,  and  therefore  the 
inequalities  themselves,  will  have  the  same  value.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  inequalities  in  question  are  periodic. 

The  interval  of  time  in  which  an  inequality  passes  through  all 
its  gradations  of  positive  and  negative  value,  is  called  the  Period 
of  the  inequality.  It  is  manifestly  equal  to  the  interval  of  time 
employed  by  the  argument  in  increasing  from  zero  to  360®;  for, 
in  this  interval  sin  A  or  co8  A  takes  all  its  values,  both  positive 
and  negative,  and  at  the  expiration  of  it  recovers  the  same  value 
again. 

916.  lueqnalities  of  elliptic  JBlements.  It  has  been 
stated  that  the  elements  of  the  elliptic  orbits  of  the  planets  are, 
for  the  most  part,  subject  to  a  slow  variation  from  century  to 
century.  Investigations  in  Physical  Astronomy  have  established 
that  the  variations  of  the  elements  are  due  to  the  action  of  the 
disturbing  forces  of  the  planets,  and  that  they  are  not  progressive 
(except  in  the  cases  of  the  longitude  of  the  node  ana  the  longi- 
tude of  the  perihelion),  but  are  really  periodic  inequalities  whose 
periods  comprise  many  centuries.  From  the  great  lengths  of 
their  periods  these  inequalities  are  termed  Secular  Ineqiialities,  in 
order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  inequalities  of  the  elliptic 
motion,  denominated  Periodic  Inequalities^  the  periods  of  which 
are  comparatively  short. 

Physical  Astronomy  furnishes  expressions  called  Secular  E^a- 
tions^  which  give  the  value  of  an  element  at  any  assumed  time. 

91T.  The  lueqaallUe*  of  tli«*  Moon's  lUolloii  arise  from 
the  disturbing  action  of  the  sun.  The  attractions  of  each  of  the 
planets  for  the  moon  and  earth  are  sensibly  equal  and  parallel. 
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The  lunar  inequalities  are  investigated  upon  the  same  principle 
as  the  planetary,  and  are  represented  by  equations  of  the  same 
general  form,  that  is,  consisting  of  a  constant  coefficient  and  the 
sine  or  cosine  of  a  variable  ai^gument.  They  far  exceed  in  num- 
ber and  magnitude  thane  of  any  single  planet 

There  are  three  lunar  inequalitiea  of  longitude  which  are  promi- 
nent above  the  rest,  and  were  early  discovered  by  observation. 

The  most  considerable  is  called  the  Evecticn^  and  was  dis- 
covered by  Ptolemy  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era.  It 
has  for  its  argument  double  the  angular  distance  of  the  moon 
from  the  sun  minus  the  mean  anomaly  of  the  moon,  and  amounts 
when  greatest  to  1°  20'  30". 

The  second  is  called  the  Variationy  and  was  discovered  in  the 
sixteenth  century  by  Tycho  Brahe.  Its  argument  is  double  the 
angular  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  sun,  and  its  maximum 
value  is  85'  42". 

The  third  is  denominated  the  Annual  JEjucUiony  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  period  being  an  anomalistic  year.  Its  argument 
is  the  mean  anomalv  of  the  sun. 

The  discovery  ox  the  other  lunar  inequalities  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  inequality  of  latitude),  is  due  to  Physical  Astro- 
nomy. 

318,  CalculalioH  of  Exact  Heliocentric  Place  of  a 
Planet.  To  present  now  at  one  view  the  entire  process  of  cal- 
culating the  co-ordinates  of  the  exact  heliocentric  place  of  a 
planet,  or  of  the  geocentric  place  of  the  moon,  at  any  assumed 
time, — 

(1).  Seek  the  elements  of  the  elliptic  orbit  from  a  table  of  ele- 
ments, such  as  Table  II.  or  III.,  allowing  for  the  proportional 
part  of  the  secular  variation;  or  (more  exactly) obtain  them  bom 
their  secular  equations  (216). 

(2).  Compute  the  longitude,  latitude,  and  radius-vector,  by  the 
elliptic  theory  (200,  201). 

(3).  Compute  the  values  of  the  inequalities  in  longitude,  lati- 
tude, and  radius- vector,  by  means  of  their  e(][uations  (212,  218, 
214),  and  apply  them  individually,  with  their  oroper  signs,  as 
corrections  to  the  elliptic  values  of  the  longituae,  latituife,  and 
radius- vector. 

When  the  exact  heliocentric  place  of  a  planet  has  been  found, 
its  geocentric  place  may  be  determined  by  the  process  referred 
to  in  Art  202. 

Oeocentric  Place  (fthe  Sun,  The  elements  of  the  sun's  appa- 
rent orbit  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  earth's  actual  orbit,  except 
that  the  geocentric  longitude  of  the  perigee  of  the  one  exceeds 
the  heliocentric  longitude  of  the  perihelion  of  the  other  by  180^ 
From  these  elements  the  longitude  and  radius* vector  are  obtained 
as  in  Art  208.  The  values  of  the  inequalities  resulting  from  the 
earth's  motion  are  then  to  be  applied  to  these  as  corrections. 
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TABLES  OF  THE  SUN,  MOON,  AND  PLANETS. 

919.  The  calculation  of  the  co-ordinates  of  the  place  of  the 
sun,  moon,  or  any  planet,  for  any  assumed'  time,  may  be  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  use  of  tables.  The  principle  and  mode  of  con- 
struction of  tables  adapted  to  this  purpose  are  explained  in  Part 
III.  We  will  only  remark  here  tnat  the  tables  save  the  neces- 
sity of  calculating  the  equations  of  the  ine<jualities  (218);  since 
they  make  known  their  values  corresponding  to  the  values  of 
the  arguments  at  the  time  supposed.  These  values  of  the  argu- 
ments are  also  readily  obtained  from  tables  especially  designed 
for  this  purpose. 

Tables  or  the  sun,  moon,  and  of  each  of  the  principal  planets, 
have  been  calculated  by  different  astronomers,  and  are  now  in 
general  use. 

990.  Epiieiiierls.  With  the  aid  of  these  tables  an  ephemeris 
of  each  body  is  computed,  and  published  for  each  year  in  ad- 
vance, in  the  American  and  English  Nautical  Almanacs.  An 
Ephemeris  of  a  heavenly  body  is  a  collection  of  tables  exhibiting 
the  longitude,  latitude,  right  ascension,  declination,  parallax, 
semi-diameter,  etc.,  of  the  body,  at  stated  periods  of  time,  as  at 
nooQ  of  each  day  throughout  the  year. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

Motions  op  the  Cokets. 

Ml.  Apparent  motions.  When  first  seen,  a  ootnet  is  ordi- 
narily at  some  distance  from  the  sun  in  the  heavens,  and  moving 
towards  it.  After  this,  it  continues  to  approach  the  sun,  for 
a  certain  time,  and  then  recedes  to  a  greater  or  less  distance, 
and  finally  disappears.  In  many  instances  comets  have  come 
BO  near  the  sun,  as  to  be  for  a  time  lost  in  its  beams.  It  has 
sometii^es  happened  that  a  comet  has  not  made  its  appearance 
in  the  firmament  until  after  the  time  of  its  nearest  apparent 
approach  to  the  sun,  and  when  it  is  receding  from  him  in  the 
heavens.  This  was  the  case  with  the  great  comet  of  1848.  It 
was  first  seen,  in  this  country,  in  open  day,  on  the  28th  of  Febru- 
ary, in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sun ;  and  after  this  moved 
away  from  it,  and,  gradually  diminishing  in  brightness,  in  about 
a  month  became  invisible. 

Comets  resemble  the  planets  in  their  changes  of  apparent  place 
among  the  fixed  stars,  but  they  differ  from  tnem  in  never  having 
been  observed  to  perform  an  entire  circuit  of  the  heavens.  Their 
apparent  motions  are  also  more  irregular  than  those  of  the 
planets,  and  they  are  confined  to  no  particular  region  of  the 
heavens,  but  traverse  indifferently  every  part. 

93SI.  Orbits  of  Comet*.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  from  observa- 
tions that  had  been  made  upon  the  remarkable  comet  of  1680, 
ascertained  that  this  comet  described  a  parabolic  orbit,  having 
the  sun  at  its  focus,  or  an  elliptic  orbit  of  so  great  an  eccentricity 
as  to  be  undistinguishable  from  a  parabola,  and  that  its  radius- 
vector  described  equal  areas  in  equal  times.  Since  then,  the 
orbits  of  240  comets  have  been  computed,  and  found  to  be,  the 
majority  of  them,  of  a  parabolic  form,  or  sensibly  so. 

It  was  demonstrated  by  Newton,  on  the  theory  of  gravitation, 
that  a  bodv  projected  into  space  may  describe  about  the  sun  as 
a  focus  either  one  of  the  conic  sections,  and  that  the  form  of  the 
orbit  will  depend  upon  the  projectile  velocity  alone.  With  one 
particular  velocitv  the  orbit  will  be  a  parabola;  with  any  less 
velocity  it  will  oe  an  ellipse  or  circle;  and- with  any  greater 
velocity  it  will  be  an  hyperbola.  Now,  as  there  is  but  one  velo- 
diy  from  which  a  parabolic  orbit  will  result,  and  as  any  comet, 
which  may  have  originally  moved  in  a  hyperbola,  must  have 
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passed  its  perihelion,  and  receded  beyond  the  limits  of  the  solar 
sjBteni,  it  may  be  inferred,  with  great  probability,  that  the  orbits 
of  the  comets  whose  observed  courses  are  not  distinguishable 
from  parabolic  arcs,  are  in  fact  ellipses  of  great  eccentricity. 
This  is  the  theory  of  the  cometary  motions  proposed  by  Newton. 

The  orbits  of  some  of  the  comets  are  known  from  doservation 
to  be  very  eccentric  ellipses. 

993.  Elements  of  Parabolic  Orbit*  The  elements  of 
the  parabolic  path  conceived  to  be  traced  by  a  comet  during  the 
period  in  which  it  remains  visible,  are :  the  longitude  of  the  a»- 
cendin^  node,  the  inclination  of  the  orbit,  the  longitude  of  the 
perihelion,  and  the  epoch  of  the  perihelion  passage.  Assuming 
that  the  radius- vector  describes  areas  proportional  to  the  times, 
these  elements  may  be  computed  from  three  observed  geocentric 
places.     But  the  problem  is  one  of  considerable  diflBcuTty, 

SM.  Entire  Elliptic  Orbits.— Periods  of  Revolution. 
Astronomers  do  not  in  general  seek  to  deduce,  from  the  obser- 
vations made  during  one  appearance  of  a  comet,  its  entire  elliptic 
orbit  It  is  impos^le,  from  such  observations,  to  compute  the 
major-axis  of  its  orbit  and  its  period  with  any  accuracy,  inas-  * 
much  as  in  the  interval  during  which  they  are  made,  the  comet 
describes  but  a  small  portion  of  its  entire  orbit  As  examples 
of  the  uncertainty  of  such  determinations,  four  periods  have  been 
found  by  Bessel  for  the  comet  of  1807,  of  which  the  least  is  1,483 
years  and  the  greatest  1,952  years;  and  for  the  great  comet  of 
1811  the  two  periods,  2,801  years  and  8,056  years,  have  been 
computed.  The  uncertainty  becomes  much  less  when  the  period 
of  revolution  is  short 

The  onl^  mode  of  obtaining  the  period  of  a  comet's  revolution 
with  certamty  is  by  directly  comparing  the  times  of  its  succes- 
sive perihelion  passages.  A  comet  cannot  be  recognized  at  a 
second  appearance  by  its  asp^t ;  for  this  is  liable  to  great  altera- 
tions. But  it  may  he  identified  by  means  of  the  elements  of  its 
parabolic  orbit  (228),  as  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  the  ele- 
ments of  the  orbits  of  two  different  comets  will  agree  throughout 
This  method  of  identifying  a  comet  may  sometimes  fail  of  appli- 
cation, inasmuch  as  the  orbit  of  a  comet  may  experience  great 
alterations  from  the  attractions  of  the  planets. 

9M.  Comets  of  Known  Period.  Owing  to  the  great 
lengths  of  the  periods  of  revolution  of  most  of  the  comets,  and 
the  comparatively  short  intervals  of  time  during  which  their 
rootioDS  nave  been  carefully  observed,  there  are  but  eisht  comets 
whose  periods  and  entire  orbits  have  been  determined  with  cer- 
tainty. These  have  all  reappeared,  and  in  some  instances  repeat- 
ed! v,  and  verified  the  determinations  of  their  paths  through  space, 
and  the  predictions  of  their  return  to  their  perihelia.  A  comet 
usually  receives  the  name  of  the  astronomer  who  first  determines 
its  orbit  and  period  of  revolution.    The  comets  just  alluded  to 
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are  designated  as  Halkifs^  Enche^s^  BieUCa^  Fayis^  De  Vico\ 
Brorsons^  U Arrests^  and  Winnech^s,  The  last  seven  are  knowa 
as  Oomeis  of  Short  Period;  their  periodic  times  being  comprised 
within  the  limits  of  3.3  years  and  7^  years.  Their  mean  dis- 
tances from  the  sun  are  less  than  that  of  Jupiter,  and  they  re- 
volve within  the  orbit  of  Saturn.  Halley's  comet,  in  its  recess 
from  the  sun,  passes  beyond  the  limits  of  the  solar  system,  and 
its  period  approxinmtes  to  that  of  Uranus.  Fig.  62  shows  the 
relative  dimensions  and  positions  of  the  orbits  of  Halley^s, 
Encke's,  and  Biela^s  comets. 


HQw  62. 

M6.  Comets  ivhote  Periods  have  been  Appromimatelir 
Calculated.  There  are  a  number  of  cometary  bodies  whose 
periods  of  revolution  and  elliptic  orbits  have  been  approximatelT 
deduced,  by  calculation,  from  observations  made  at  the  periods 
of  their  first  discovery,  but  which  have  not  since  been  seen. 
Five  of  these  belong  to  the  class  of  comets  of  comparatively  short 
period,  and  small  mean  distance  from  the  sun ;  their  oompnted 
periods  being  from  five  to  seven  vear&  Two  have  {)erioda  of  10 
years  and  16  years,  respectiyefy.  Five  form,  with  Halley^s 
comet,  a  distinct  class;  their  periodic  times  are  all  about  To 
years,  and  their  mean  distances  from  the  sun  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  Uranua 

There  are  also  more  than  twenty  comets  whose  entire  elliptio 
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orbits  are  believed  to  have  been  ascertained  with  a  certain  degree 
of  approximation  to  the  truth.  Their  mean  distances  exceed  the 
limits  of  the  solar  system,  and  their  periods  are  much  longer  than 
that  of  the  most  distant  planet.  Tne  same  is  known  to  be  true 
of  the  mean  distances  and  periods  of  all  the  remaining  comets 
that  have  been  carefully  observed. 

997.  All  the  Comets  of  Comparatively  Short  Period 
(viz.,  from  8.8  years  to  16  years)  revolve  around  the  sun  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  planets,  and  like  the  planetoids,  in  planes 
inclined  less  than  35°  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  But  their 
orbits  are  much  more  eccentnc  than  the  orbitd  of  the  minor 
planets.  They  form  a  group  of  bodies  whose  orbits  bear  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  each  other,  and  occupy  a  position,  in  respect 
to  their  orbital  motions,  intermediate  between  the  planetoids  and 
the  comets  of  long  period  (75  years  and  more).  They  are  com- 
paratively faint  objects,  and  have  generally  been  visible  only 
with  the  aid  of  a  telescope.  All  the  other  comets,  whose  mean 
distance  from  the  sun  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  most  distant 
planet,  with  the  exception  of  Halley's,  also  have  a  direct  motion. 
Some  of  these,  on  their  return  to  their  perihelia,  have  become 
visible  to  the  naked  eye;  Halley's  comet  conspicuously  so. 

SI5I8.  Comets  of  Ifong  Period.  Of  220  observed  comets, 
whose  mean  distances  from  the  sun  exceed  that  of  Neptune, 
about  an  equal  number  have  a  direct  and  a  retrograde  motion. 
The  perihelia  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  orbits  fall  within 
the  orbit  of  the  earth.  The  aphelia  lie  far  beyond  the  orbit  of 
Neptune.  There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  many  comets 
recede  tens  of  thousands  of  millions  of  miles  before  they  begin 
to  return  to  the  sun  again ;  and  that  the  periods  of  most  of  them 
include  a  number  of  centuries,  and  of  many  of  them  even  tens 
of  centuries.  The  planes  of  tbeir  orbits  are  inclined  under  every 
variety  of  angle  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 

339.  Comets  of  Small  Perihelion  Distance.  Some 
comets  come  into  close  proximity  to  the  sun.  The  great  comet 
of  1680,  according  to  the  computntion  of  Newton,  came  166 
times  nearer  the  sun  than  the  earth  is.  The  no  less  remarkable 
comet  of  1843  approached  still  nearer;  when  at  its  perihelion,  it 
was  less  than  70,000  miles  from  the  sun^s  surface.  Its  orbital 
velocitv  at  that  time  was  850  miles  per  second ;  and  it  accom- 
pli.««hed  a  semi-revolution  around  the  sun  (from  n  to  n\  Fig.  68) 
in  the  astonishingly  short  interval  of  2  hours. 

390.  If  umber  off  Comets.  The  number  of  recorded  appear- 
ances of  comets  is  about  800,  but  the  actual  number  of  cometary 
bodies  connected  with  the  solar  system  is  undoubtedly  far  greater 
than  this.  This  list  of  recorded  appearances  comprises,  for  the 
great  number  of  years  which  precede  the  date  of  the  inven- 
ticm  of  the  telescope,  only  those  comets  which  were  very  con- 
spicuous to  the  nskked  eye;  giving,  for  example,  only  three  in 
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the  thirteenth,  and  three  in  the  foarteenth  century ;  and,  since 
the  heavens  have  been  attentively  examined  with  telescopes, 
from  two  to  three  comets,  on  an  average,  have  made  their  appear- 
ance every  year,  of  which  the  great  majority  were  telescopic. 
The  perioos  of  these,  as  well  as  of  the  otners,  are  in  general  of 
such  vast  length  that  probably  not  more  than  half  the  whole 
number  of  comets  have  returned  twice  to  their  perihelia  during 
the  last  two  thousand  years.  From  these  considerations  it  ap- 
pears, that,  had  the  heavens  been  attentively  surveyed  with  the 
telescope  during  the  last  two  thousand  years,  as  many  as  2,500 
different  cometary  bodies  would  have  been  seen.  But,  as  there 
are  various  causes  which  may  tend  to  prevent  a  comet  from  being 
seen  when  present  in  our  firmament, — as  continued  proximity  to 
the  sun  in  the  heavens,  too  great  distance  from  the  sun  and 
earth,  want  of  intrinsic  lustre,  etc., — ^it  is  highly  probable  that 
there  are,  in  &ct^  many  thousands  of  these  bodies. 


HALLEY*S   OOMET. 

931.  Halley's  comet  is  so  called  from  Sir  Edmund  Halley, 
Second  Astronomer  Boyal  of  England,  who  ascertained  its  period, 
and  correctly  predicted  its  return.  From  a  comparison  of  the 
elements  of  the  orbits  described  by  the  comets  of  1531,  1607, 
and  1682,  he  concluded  that  the  same  comet  had  made  its  appear- 
ance in  these  several  years,  and  predicted  that  it  would  again 
return  to  its  perihelion  towards  the  end  of  1758  or  the  beginning 
of  1759.  Previous  to  its  appearance,  Clairaut,  a  distinguished 
French  astronomer,  undertooK  the  arduous  task  of  calculating 
its  perturbations  from  the  disturbing  actions  of  the  planets  during 
this  and  the  preceding  revolution.  He  found,  tnat,  from  this 
cause,  it  would  be  retarded  about  618  days, — 100  days  from  the 
effect  of  Saturn,  and  518  days  from  the  action  of  Jupiter, — and 
predicted  that  it  would  reacn  its  perihelion  within  a  month,  one 
way  or  the  other,  of  the  middle  of  April,  1759.  It  actually 
passed  its  perihelion  on  the  12th  of  March,  1759.  Assuming  the 
earth's  mean  distance  from  the  sun  to  be  unity,  the  perihelion 
distance  of  this  comet  is  0.6,  and  aphelion  distance  35.4.  Accord- 
ingly it  approaches  the  sun  to  within  about  one-half  the  distance 
of  the  earth,  and  recedes  from  him  to  nearly  twice  the  distance 
of  Uranus.  (See  Fig.  62.)  Its  period  is  about  76  years,  but  is 
liable  to  a  variation  of  a  year  or  more  from  the  effect  of  the 
attractions  of  the  planets.  The  inclination  of  its  orbit  is  18°,  and 
its  motion  is  retrograde.  The  last  perihelion  passage  took  place 
on  the  16th  of  November,  1835,  within  a  few  days  of  the  pre* 
dieted  time.  The  next  will  occur  in  the  year  1911.  It  is  to  be 
expected  that  the  perturbations  will  now  be  determined  with 
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each  increased  accuracy  that  the  error  in  the  prediction  of  ita 
next  perihelion  passage  will  be  less  than  one  day. 

Probable  repeated  appearances  of  this  comet  have  been  traced 
aa  fer  back  as  the  year  11  B.  C.  It  seems  to  have  been  particu- 
larly conspicuous  in  the  years  1066  and  1456. 


JENOEJTS   COMET. 

u  This  comet  is  remarkable  for  its  short  period  of  revolu- 
tion, which  is  only  3.8  years.  It  moves  in  an  orbit  inclined 
only  13**  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  and  whose  perihelion  is  at 
the  distance  from  the  sun  of  the  planet  Mercury,  and  aphelion 
at  a  distance  somewhat  less  than  that  of  Jupiter  (see  Kg.  62). 
Its  period  and  elliptic  orbit  were  determined  on  the  occasion  of 
its  fourth  recorded  appearance,  by  Professor  Encke,  of  Berlin. 
Since  then  it  has  returned  a  number  of  times  to  its  perihelion, 
and  in  every  instance  very  nearly  as  predicted.  At  some  of  its 
letarns  it  has  become  visiole  to  the  naked  eye.  Its  last  return 
took  place  in  1865 ;  the  next  will  be  in  September,  1868. 

939.  BIstarbiug  Effects  of  a  Resisting  Medium.  The 
motions  of  this  comet  present  the  anomalous  fact  in  the  solar 
system  of  a  period  contmually  diminishing,  and  an  orbit  slowly 
contracting,  from  the  operation  of  some  other  cause  than  the  dis- 
turbing actions  of  the  other  bodies  of  the  system.  Professor 
£ncke  found  that  after  allowance  had  been  made  for  all  the  per- 
turbations produced  by  the  planets,  the  actual  time  of  each  peri- 
helion passage  anticipated  the  time  calculated  from  the  duration 
of  the  previous  revolution  about  2|  hours ;  and  that  the  comet 
DOW  arrives  at  its  perihelion  about  2|  days  sooner  than  it  would 
if  the  period  had  remained  unaltered  since  the  comet  was  first 
seen  in  1786.  This  continual  acceleration  of  the  time  of  the 
perihelion  passage,  discovered  by  Encke,  could  not  be  attributed 
to  the  disturbing  attraction  of  some  unknown  body,  because  this 
attraction  would  produce  other  effects,  which  have  not  been 
noticed.  He  conceived  that  it  could  arise  from  no  other  cause 
than  the  action  of  a  resisting  medium,  or  ether  in  space.  The 
immediate  effect  of  such  a  m^ium  subsisting  in  the  regions  of 
space  traversed  by  the  comet,  would  be  to  diminish  the  velocity 
in  the  orbit,  which  it  would  at  first  seem  should  delay  the  time 
of  the  perihelion  passage ;  but  the  velocity  being  diminished,  the 
centrifugal  force  is  weakened,  and  consequently  the  comet  is 
drawn  nearer  to  the  sun,  and  moves  in  an  orbit  lying  within  the 
orbit  due  to  the  san^s  attraction  alone ;  its  mean  distance  is  there- 
fore diminished,  and  its  period  shortened.  A  similar  pheno- 
menon to  this  is  presented  in  the  oscillations  of  a  pendulum 
freely  suspended.    It  is  well  known  that  the  arc  of  vibration  of 
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the  pendulum  shortens,  and  consequently  its  rapidity  of  oscilla- 
tion increases,  under  the  influence  of  the  resistance  of  the  ain 

BIBLA'S  COMET. 

984.  In  February,  1826,  M.  Biela,  of  Josephstadt,  in  Bohemia, 
detected  a  telescopic  comet  in  the  constellation  Aries ;  and  subse- 
quently made  repeated  obaervations  upon  its  varying  position  in 
the  heavens.    From  the  results  of  his  observations,  he  calculated 
the  elements  of  its  suppc«ed  parabolic  orbit,  and  found  on  in- 
specting a  catalogue  of  comets  that  the  computed  elements  bore 
a  striking  resemblance  to  those  of  the  comets  of  1772  and  1805. 
He  also  ascertained  that  the  entire  observed  path  of  the  comet 
could  not  be  accurately  represented  by  a  parabolic  orbit,  and 
proceeded  to  compute  from  his  observations  the  elements  of  an 
elliptic  orbit.     He  found  the  peri(xi  of  revolution  to  be  6.7  years, 
and  that  it  accorded  with  the  supposition  that  the  same  comet 
had  been  previouslv  seen  in  1772  and  1805.    The  period,  as 
since  more  accurately  determined,  is  6.6  years.    Its  orbit  is  in- 
clined 12|°  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic;  and  the  perihelion  lies 
just  within  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  while  the  aphelion   fells 
beyond  the  orbit  of  Jupiter  (Fig.  62).     By  a  remarkable  coinci- 
dence, the  orbit  of  this  comet  very  nearly  intersects  the  orbit  of 
the  earth.     At  the  return  of  the  comet  in  1832,  Dr.  Olbers  found 
that  in  going  through  its  descending  node  it  would  pass  withia 
20,000  miles  of  the  earth's  orbit,  on  the  inside,  and  that  a  portion 
of  the  orbit  woulS  fall  within  the  filmy  mass  of  the  comet.     The 
earth  was  more  than  60,000,000  miles  distant  from  the  comet 
at  the  time  of  the  nodal  passage,  and  did  not  reach  the  point  of 
nearest  approach  of  the  two  orbits  until  one  month  after  the 
comet  haa  passed  by  it.    In  1805  the  same  comet  passed  within 
6,000,000  miles  of  the  earth. 

According  to  calculation,  the  last  return  of  Biela's  comet  to 
its  perihelion  took  place  in  February,  1866;  but  the  comet  c 
caped  detection.    The  next  return  will  be  in  September,  1872. 


PATE'S  COMET. 

935.  This  comet  was  discovered  and  its  orbit  determined  by 
M.  Faye,  of  the  Paris  Observatory.  Its  period  of  revolution  « 
7|  years.  The  eccentricity  of  it<9  orbit  (0.566)  is  less  than  that 
of  any  other  known  cometary  body,  although  nearly  twice  aa 
great  as  that  of  the  most  eccentric  planetary  orbit 

The  return  of  this  comet  to  its  perihelion  appears  to  be  accele- 
rated, like  that  of  Encke's  comet,  and  in  a  much  greater  degree, 
by  the  operation  of  a  resisting  medium  in  space.     As  the  perihe- 
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lion  distance  of  this  comet  is  much  greater  than  that  of  Encke's, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  resistance  encountered  by  these  comets 
is  due  to  a  collision  with  meteoric  bodies,  or  some  other  form  of 
cosmical  matter. 

The  remaining  comets  of  short  period  need  not  be  specially 
noticed. 


LEXELL'S  OOMET  OF  1770. 

M6.  It  has  already  been  intimated  that  the  motions  of  the 
comets  are  liable  to  great  derangements,  from  the  operation  of 
the  attractive  forces  of  the  planets.  This  results  from  the  elon- 
gated form  of  the  cometary  orbits,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
comets,  while  pursuing  their  course  within  the  limits  of  the 
planetary  system,  may  come  into  proximity  to  the  planets,  and 
00  strongly  attracted  by  them.  Hal  ley's  comet  has  already  fur- 
nished an  illustration  of  this  general  fact.  LexelFs  comet  offers 
a  still  more  striking  example  of  the  disturbances  to  which  the 
cometary  motions  are  exposed.  From  observations  made  upon 
this  comet  in  the  year  1770,  Lexell  made  out  that  its  period  was 
^  years;  still,  though  a  very  bright  comet,  it  has  not  since  been 
seen.  Borckhardt,  an  eminent  French  calculator,  undertook  to 
investigate  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  and  found  that  on  its 
return  to  the  perihelion  in  1776,  the  comet  was  so  situated  with 
regard  to  the  earth  and  sun  as  to  be  continually  hid  by  the  sun's 
rays ;  and  that  in  1779,  before  its  next  return,  it  passed  so  near 
the  planet  Jupiter,  that  his  attraction  was  very  many  times 
greater  than  the  attraction  of  the  sun.  The  consequence  was  that 
its  orbit  was  greatly  enlarged,  so  that  it  no  longer  comes  near 
enough  to  the  earth  to  be  visible. 

Another  fact  to  be  accounted  for  was,  that  the  comet  had  not 
be^n  seen  previous  to  the  year  1770.  In  seeking  for  its  explana- 
tion it  was  discovered,  by  tracing  back  the  orbit  of  the  comet, 
that  in  1767  it  must  have  passed  near  Jupiter,  and  that  the  action 
of  his  attractive  force  must  have  altered  its  orbit  from  one  of 
lar]^e  dimensions  to  the  comparatively  small  orbit,  with  short 
period,  of  the  comet  as  seen  in  1770.  While  describing,  previous 
to  1767,  an  orbit  with  a  large  perihelion  distance,  it  could  not 
have  come  near  enough  to  the  earth  and  sun  to  be  visible. 

This  comet  is  also  remarkable  as  having  made  a  nearer  ap- 
proach to  the  earth  than  any  other  on  recora.  On  July  1, 1770, 
Its  distance  from  the  earth  was  less  than  1,500,000  miles. 
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THE  GBEAT  COMET  OF  1843. 


337.  This  comet  has  already  been  alluded  to  as  remarkable  for 
having  made  a  nearer  approach  to  the  sun  than  any  other  comet. 
Its  parabolic  path  is  represented  in  Fig.  63.    The  positions  of  the 
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comet  at  seyeral  different  dates,  with  the  corresponding  positioDa 
of  the  earth,  are  also  indicated ;  n  is  the  ascending  and  n'  the 
descending  node.  The  perihelion  is  within  500,000  miles  of  the 
sun's  centre,  and  nearly  midway  between  n  and  n\  The  incli- 
nation of  the  orbit  is  36^.  The  comet  passed  its  perihelion 
on  February  27,  at  about  6  p.m.  (Philadelphia  time).    On  the 
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28th  it  was  observed  in  full  daylight  in  various  'parts  of  New 
England,  in  Mexico,  at  several  places  in  Italy,  ana  oflf  the  Cape 
of  §ood  Hope.  It  was  then  about  3°  distant  from  the  sun,  and 
of  a  dazzling  brightness.  Its  great  lustre  at  that  time  doubtless 
resulted  in  part  from  its  tail  being  foreshortened  by  the  obliquity 
under  which  it  was  seen.  After  the  28th  it  showed  itself  with 
great  distinctness  early  in  the  evening,  over  the  western  horizon ; 
and  though  growing  &inter  from  night  to  night,  as  it  receded 
from  the  sun,  continued  visible  to  the  naked  eye  until  about  the 
3d  of  April. 

This  comet  is  believed  to  move  in  an  elliptic  orbit  answering 
to  a  j>eriod  of  175  years. 


TX)NATrS   COMET. 

9S8*  This  is  the  great  comet  that  made  its  appearance  in 
1858.  It  was  first  seen  by  Donati  at  Florence,  on  the  2d  of 
June,  1858.  It  was  then  but  a  faint  nebulosity,  discernible  only 
with  a  telescope.  Although  becoming  more  distinct  in  the  field 
of  the  telescope  from  week  to  week,  it  did  not  become  visible 
to  the  naked  eye  until  near  the  1st  of  September.  It  attained 
to  its  greatest  size  and  splendor  after  the  perihelion  passage 
on  September  30,  after  which  it  decreased  in  brightness  as  it 
receded  fix>m  the  sun  and  earth,  moved  oS  rapidly  towards 
the  south,  and  finally  disappeared  from  view  in  March,  1859,  in 
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the  southern  heavens.  Fig.  64  represents  a  portion  of  the  orbit 
of  the  comet,  as  projected  on  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit^  and 
several  corresponding  positions  of  the  comet  and  earth.  The 
plane  of  the  orbit  is  inclined  to  that  of  the  earth's  orbit  under  an 
angle  of  63°,  the  portion  of  the  orbit  containing  the  perihelion 

10 
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lying  on  the  north  side  of  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit  When 
first  seen,  on  June  2,  the  comet  was  about  240,000,000  miles 
from  the  earth.  At  the  perihelion  (September  30)  the  distance 
was  less  than  70,000,000  miles.  It  was  at  its  least  distance  from 
the  earth  (nearl^  62,000,000  miles)  on  October  10,  bat  attained 
its  greatest  brilliancy  five  days  earlier. 

The  period  of  revolution  of  Donati's  comet  has  not  been  dete^ 
mined ;  but  it  is  estimated  to  exceed  1,600  years. 


CONSPIOUOUS  COMETS  OP  THE  PRESENT  CENTURY. 

939.  These  are,  in  addition  to  Donati's  comet,  and  the  great 
comet  of  1843,  the  great  comet  of  1811,  the  bright  comets  of 
1819, 1825,  and  1885  (Halley's  comet),  and  the  great  comet  of 
1861.  The  comet  of  1811  affords  an  instance  of  a  large  and 
bright  comet,  with  a  perihelion  distance  exceeding  the  earth's 
distance  fix)m  the  sun. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

Motions  of  the  SATELLiTEa 

940.  As  before  stated,  the  planets  which  have  satellites  are 
Jopiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune.  The  number  of  Jupiter's 
satellites  is  four,  of  Saturn's  eight,  of  Uranus'  eight,  of  Nep- 
tune's one. 

S4I.  The  HatelUtet  of  JTuplter  are  perceptible  with  a  tele- 
scope of  very  low  power.  It  is  found,  by  re{)eated  observations, 
that  they  are  continually  changing  their  ])ositions  with  respect  to 
one  another  and  the  planet ;  being  sometimes  all  to  the  right  of 
the  planet,  and  sometimes  all  to  the  left  of  it,  but  more  frequently 
some  on  each  side.  They  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
the  distance  to  which  they  recede  from  the  planet ;  that  which 
recedes  to  the  least  distance  being  called  the  First  Satellite^  that 
which  recedes  to  the  next  greater  distance  the  Second,  and  so  on. 

The  satellites  of  Jupiter  were  discovered  by  Galileo,  in  the 
year  1610. 

The  Satellites  of  ScUum,  Uranus,  and  Neptune  cannot  be  seen, 
except  through  excellent  telescopes.  They  experience  changes 
of  apparent  position,  similar  to  those  of  Jupiter  s  satellites. 

949.  The  Satellites  ReTolTe  aroand  the  Planet.  The 
apparent  motion  of  Jupiter's  satellites  alternately  from  one  side 
to  the  other  of  the  planet,  leads  to  the  supposition  that  they 
actually  revolve  around  the  planet  This  inference  is  confirmed 
by  other  phenomena.  While  a  satellite  is  passing  from  the 
eastern  to  the  western  side  of  the  planet,  a  small  dark  spot  is  fre- 
c[uently  seen  crossing  the  disc  of  the  planet  in  the  same  direc- 
tion ;  and  again,  whue  the  satellite  is  passing  from  the  western 
to  the  eastern  side,  it  often  disappears,  and,  after  remaining  for  a 
time  invisible,  reappears  at  another  place.  These  phenomena 
are  easily  explained,  if  we  suppose  that  the  planet  and  its  satel- 
lites are  opake  bodies  illuminated  by  the  sun,  and  that  the  satel- 
lites revolve  around  the  planet  from  west  to  east.  On  this  hypo- 
thesis, the  dark  spot  seen  traversing  the  disc  of  the  planet  is  the 
shadow  cast  upon  it  by  the  satellite  on  passing  between  the 
planet  and  the  sun  ;  and  the  disappearance  of  the  satellite  is  an 
eclipse^  occasioned  by  its  entering  tne  shadow  of  the  planet 

As  the  transit  of  the  shadow  occurs  during  the  passage  of  the 
satellite  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  side  of  the  planet,  and 
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the  eclipse  of  the  satellite  during  its  passage  from  the  western  to 
the  eastern  side,  the  direction  of  the  motion  must  be  from  west 
to  east. 

Analogous  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  similar  phenomena 
exhibited  by  the  satellites  of  Saturn.  The  satellites  of  Uranus 
also  revolve  around  their  primary;  but  the  direction  of  their 
motion,  as  referred  to  the  ecliptic,  is  from  east  to  west  The 
satellite  of  Neptune  revolves  around  the  planet  from  west  to 
east. 

343,  Eclip§es,— -Transits  of  Shadows.  Let  us  now  exa- 
mine  into  the  principal  circumstances  of  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's 
satellites,  and  of  the  transits  of  their  shadows  across  the  disc  of 
the  primary.    Let  EE'E"  (Pig.  65)  represent  the  orbit  of  the 
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earth,  PPT''  tbe  orbit  of  Jupiter,  and  ssV  that  of  one  of  its 
satellites,  supposed  to  lie  in  the  plane  of  Jupiter's  orbit.  Sup- 
pose that  E  IS  the  position  of  the  earth,  and  P  that  of  the  planet, 
and  conceive  two  hnes,  aa\  hb\  to  be  drawn  tangent  to  tne  sun 
and  planet :  then,  while  the  satellite  is  moving  from  ^  to  «'  it  will 
be  eclipsed;  and,  while  it  is  moving  from  /to//  its  shadow  will 
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&II  upon  the  planet.  Again,  if  Ee,  Ee'  represent  two  lines  dniwn 
from  the  eartL  tangent  to  the  planet  on  either  side,  the  satellite 
will,  while  moving  from  g  to  g\  traverse  the  disc  of  the  planet, 
andy  while  moving  from  A  to  A',  be  behind  the  planet,  and  thus 
concealed  from  view.  It  will  be  seen  on  an  inspection  of  the 
figure,  that,  during  the  motion  of  the  earth  from  E",  the  position  of 
heliocentric  opposition,  to  E'  that  of  (x>rij  unction,  the  disappear- 
ances or  immersions  of  the  satellite  will  take  place  on  the  western 
side  of  the  planet ;  and  that  the  emersionsj  if  visible  at  all,  can  be 
80  only  when  the  earth  is  so  fitr  from  opposition  and  conjunction 
that  the  line  E^',  drawn  from  the  earth  to  the  point  of  emersion, 
will  lie  to  the  west  of  Ee.  It  will  also  be  seen,  that,  during  the 
passage  of  the  earth  from  E'  to  E"  the  emersions  will  take  place 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  planet,  and  that  the  immersions  cannot 
be  visible,  unless  the  line  F^,  drawn  from  the  earth  to  the  point 
of  immersion,  passes  to  the  east  of  the  planet.  It  appears  from 
observation  that  the  immersion  and  emersion  are  never  both  visi- 
ble at  the  same  period,  except  in  the  case  of  the  third  and  fourth 
satellites. 

If  the  orbits  of  the  satellites  lay  in  the  plane  of  Jupiter's  orbit 
an  eclipse  of  each  satellite  would  occur  every  revolution,  but,  in 
point  of  fact,  they  are  somewhat  inclined  to  this  plane,  from 
which  cause  the  fourth  satellite  sometimes  escapes  an  eclipse. 

344.  Periods.— mean  JHotionii.— mean  Distances.  The 
periods  and  other  particulars  of  the  motions  of  the  satellites, 
result  from  observations  upon  their  eclipses.  The  middle  point 
of  time  between  the  instants  when  the  satellite  enters  and  emerges 
from  the  shadow  of  the  primary,  is  the  time  when  the  satellite  is  in 
the  direction,  or  nearly  so,  of  a  line  joining  the  centres  of  the  sun 
and  primary.  If  the  latter  continued  stationary,  then  the  inter- 
val between  this  and  the  succeeding  central  eclipse  would  be  the 
periodic  time  of  the  satellite.  But,  the  primary  planet  moving 
in  its  orbit,  the  interval  between  two  successive  eclipses  is  a 
synodic  revolution.  The  synodic  revolution,  however,  being 
observed,  and  the  period  of  the  primary  being  known,  the  peri- 
odic time  of  the  satellite  may  be  computed. 

The  mean  motions  of  the  satellites  diflfer  but  little  from  their 
true  motions ;  and  hence  the  forms  of  their  orbits  must  be  nearly 
circular.  The  orbit,  however,  of  the  third  satellite  of  Jupiter  has 
a  small  eccentricity  ;  that  of  the  fourth,  a  larger. 

The  distances  of  the  satellites  from  their  primary,  are  determined 
from  micrometrical  measurements  of  their  apparent  distances  at 
the  times  of  their  greatest  elongations. 

A  comparison  ot  the  mean  distances  of  Jupiter's  satellites  with 
their  periodic  times  proves  that  Kepler's  third  law  with  respect 
to  the  planets  applies  also  to  these  bodies ;  or,  that  the  squares 
of  their  sidereal  revolutions  are  as  the  cubes  of  their  mean  dis- 
tances from  the  primary. 
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The  same  law  also  has  place  with  the  satellites  of  Satam  and 

Uranus. 

345.  The  CompiitatloB  of  the  Plaee  off  a  Satellite 

for  a  given  time,  is  effected  upon  similar  principles  with  that  of 
the  place  of  a  planet  The  mataal  attractions  of  Jupiter's  satel- 
lites occasion  sensible  perturbations  of  their  motions,  of  which 
account  must  be  taken  when  it  is  desired  to  determine  their 
places  with  accuracy. 

346.  Relations  off  Mean  Motioa  and  Position.  Laplace 
has  shown  from  the  theory  of  gravitation,  that,  by  reason  of  the 
mutual  attractions  of  the  first  three  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  their 
mean  motions  and  mean  longitudes  are  permanently  connected 
by  the  following  remarkable  relations. 

(1.)  The  mean  motion  of  the  first  salelMU^  plus  twice  that  of  the 
ihdrd,  is  equal  to  three  times  that  of  the  second. 

(2.)  7%e  mean  longitude  of  the  first  satellite^  plus  txmce  thai  of  the 
thirdj  minus  three  times  that  of  the  second,  is  equal  to  180^. 

It  follows,  from  this  last  relation,  that  tne  longitudes  of  the 
three  satellites  can  never  be  the  same  at  the  same  time,  and  oon- 
sequently  that  they  can  never  be  all  eclipsed  at  once. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  SuN|  and  the  Phenomena  attending  its  Apparent 

Motions. 

rNEQUALITY  OP  DAYS.* 

94T.  8aB*fl  notion  relatlTe  to  the  Equator.  We  will 
fiiBt  give  a  detailed  description  of  the  sun's  apparent  motion  with 
respect  to  the  eqaator,  the  phenomenon  upon  which  the  ine- 
quality of  days  (as  well  as  the  change  of  seasons,  soon  to  be 
treated  of)  immediately  depends. 

Let  VE  AQ  (Fig.  66)  represent  the  equator ;  VTAW  (inclined 
to  VE  AQ,  under  the  angle  TOE,  measured  by  the  arc  TE,  equal 
to  284°),  the  ecliptic ;  TnX  and 
Wn'X',  the  two  tropics ;  POP', 
the  axis  of  the  heavens;  and 
PEP'Q  themeridian,  and  HVR  A 
the  horizon,  in  one  of  their  vari- 
ous positions  with  respect  to  the 
other  circles.  About  the  21st 
of  March  the  sun  is  in  the  ver- 
nal equinox  V,  crossing  the 
equator  in  the  oblique  direction 
Td,  towards  the  north  and  east. 
At  this  time  its  diurnal  circle  is 

identical  with  the  equator ;  and  

it  crosses  the  meriaian  at  the  Fia.  66. 

point  E,  south  of  the  zenith  a 

distance  ZE  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place.  Advancing 
towards  the  east  and  north,  it  takes  up  the  successive  positions 
S,  S',  S",  etc.,  and  from  day  to  day  crosses  the  meridian  at  r,  /, 
etc,  farther  and  farther  to  the  north.  Its  diurnal  circles  will  be, 
respectively,  the  northern  parallels  of  declination  passing  through 
S,  S\  S'\  etc.,  and  continually  more  and  more  aistant  from  the 
eqoatior.  The  distance  of  the  sun,  and  of  its  diurnal  circle  from 
the  equator,  continues  to  increase  nntil  about  the  21st  of  June, 
when  he  reaches  the  summer  solstice  T.  At  this  point  he  moves 
for  a  short  time  parallel  to  the  equator ;  his  declination  changes 
but  slightly  for  several  days,  and  he  crosses  the  meridian  from  oay 

*  The  daj  here  oonsidered  is  the  intenral  between  Bunrifle  and  simiiet. 
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to  day  at  nearly  the  same  place.  It  is  on  this  accoant, — vii^ 
because  the  sun  seems  to  standstill  for  a  time  with  respect  to  the 
equator,  when  at 'the  point  90°  distant  from  the  equinox, — that 
this  point  has  receivea  the  name  of  solstice.*  The  diurnal  circle 
described  by  the  sun  is  now  identical  with  the  tropic  of  Cancer, 
TiiK. ;  which  circle  is  so  called  because  it  passes  through  T  the 
beginning  of  the  sign  Cancer,  and  when  the  sun  reaches  it  be  is 
at  his  northern  goal,  and  turns  about  and  goes  towards  the  soutb.f 
The  sun  is,  also,  when  at  the  summer  solstice,  at  its  point  of 
nearest  approach  to  the  zenith  of  everyplace  whose  latitude  ZE 
exceeds  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  TE,  equal  to  23J°.  The 
distance  ZT  =  ZB  —  ET  =  latitude  —  obliquity  of  ecliptic.  Dur- 
ing the  three  months  following  the  21st  of  June,  the  sun  movts 
over  the  arc  TA,  crossing  the  meridian  from  day  to  day  at  the 
successive  points  r'\  r\  etc.,  farther  and  farther  to  the  south,  and 
arrives  at  tne  autumnal  equinox  A  about  the  23d  of  September, 
when  its  diurnal  circle  again  becomes  identical  with  the  equator. 
It  crosses  the  equator  obliquely  towards  the  east  and  south,  and 
during  the  next  six  months  has  the  same  motion  on  the  south  of 
the  equator,  that  it  has  had  during  the  previous  six  months  on 
the  north  of  the  equator.  It  employs  three  months  in  passing 
over  the  arc  AW,  during  which  period  it  crosses  the  meridian 
each  day  at  a  point  farther  to  the  south  than  on  the  preoediuff 
day.  At  the  winter  solstice,  which  occurs  about  the  22d  of 
December,  it  is  again  moving  parallel  to  the  equator,  and  its 
diurnal  circle  is  the  same  circle  as  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  In 
three  months  more  it  passes  over  the  arc  W  V,  crossing  the  meri- 
dian at  the  points  h'\  s\  etc. ;  so  that  on  the  21st  of  March  it  is 
again  at  the  vernal  equinox. 

348.  fixplanatloii  of  luequality  off  Bairs.  Tbepheno- 
inenon  of  the  inequality  of  days  obtains  at  all  places  on  the  earth 
situated  north  or  south  of  the  equator.  At  ail  such  places,  the 
observer  is  in  an  oblique  sphere ;  that  is,  the  celestial  equator 
and  the  parallels  of  declination  are  oblique  to  the  horizon.     This 

S«ition  of  the  sphere  is  represented  in  Fig.  11,  p.  22,  where 
OR  is  the  horizon,  QOE  the  equator,  and  nor^  set,  etc.,  parallels 
of  declination ;  WOT  is  the  ecliptic.  It  is  also  represented  in 
Fig.  66,  from  which  Fig.  11  differs  chiefly  in  this,  that  the  hori- 
zon, equator,  ecliptic,  and  parallels  of  declination,  which  are 
represented  as  ellipses  in  Fig.  66,  are  in  Fig.  11  projected  into 
right  lines  upon  the  plane  of  the  meridian.  Since  the  centres  of 
the  parallels  of  declination  are  situated  upon  the  axis  of  the 
heavens,  which  is  inclined  to  the  horizon,  it  is  plain  that  these 
parallels,  as  it  is  represented  in  the  Figs.,  and  as  we  have  before 
seen  (25),  will  be  divided  into  unequal  parts,  and  that  the  dis- 
panty  between  the  parts  will  be  greater  in  proportion  as  the 
parallel  is  more  distant  from  the  equator ;  also,  that  to  the  north 
•  Prom  fiW,  the  sun,  and  »to,  to  stand.  f  From  rp«w.  to  tnni. 
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of  the  equator  the  greater  parts  will  lie  abovethe  horizon,  and 
to  the  south  of  the  equator  below  the  horizon.     Now,  the  length 
of  the  day  is  measured  by  the  portion  of  the  parallel  to  the  equa- 
tor, described  hy  the  sun,  which  lies  above  the  horizon ;  and  it 
ia  evident,  from  what  has  just  been  stated,  that  (as  it  is  shown  by 
the  Fig.)  this  increases  continually  from  the  winter  solstice  W  to 
the  Bummer  solstice  T,  and  diminishes  continually  from  the  sum- 
mer solstice  T  to  the  winter  solstice  W;  whence  it  appeara  that 
the  day  will  increase  in  length  from  the  winter  to  the  summer 
eolstioe,  and  diminish  in  length  from  the  summer  to  the  winter 
solstice. 

349.  l*eiifftli  of  Day.  As  the  equator  is  bisected  by  the 
borizon  at  the  equinoxes,  the  day  and  night  must  be  each  twelve 
boors  long.  But,  when  the  sun  is  north  of  the  equator,  the 
greater  part  of  ita  diurnal  circle  lies  above  the  horizon,  in  north- 
ern latitudes ;  and  therefore,  from  the  vernal  to  the  autumnal 
equinox,  the  day  is,  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  more  than  12 
hours  in  length.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  sun  is  south  of 
the  equator,  the  greater  part  of  its  circle  lies  below  the  horizon, 
and  hence  from  the  autumnal  to  the  vernal  equinox  the  day  is 
less  than  12  hours  in  length. 

In  the  latter  interval,  tne  nights  will  obviously,  at  correspond- 
ing periods,  be  of  the  same  length  as  the  days  in  the  former. 

MO.  £ffiecto  off  Increase  off  E.atitude.  The  variation  in 
the  length  of  the  day,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  will  increase 
with  the  latitude  of  the  place ;  for  the  greater  is  the  latitude  the 
more  oblique  are  the  circles  described  by  the  sun  to  the  horizon, 
and  the  greater  is  the  disparity  between  the  parts  into  which  they 
are  divided  by  the  horizon.  This  will  be  obvious,  on  referring 
to  Fig.  11,  p.  22,  where  HOR,  H'OR',  represent  the  positions  of 
the  horizons  of  two  different  places  with  respect  to  these  circles; 
H'OB'  being  the  horizon  for  which  the  latitude,  or  the  altitude 
of  the  pole,  is  the  least. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  days  will  be  the  longer  as  we  proceed 
from  the  equator  northward,  during  the  period  that  the  sun  is 
north  of  the  equinoctial,  and  the  shorter,  auring  the  period  that 
be  is  south  of  this  circle. 

9S1.  £.ongest  Day.  At  the  equator^  the  horizon  bisects  all 
the  diurnal  circles  (26) ;  and,  consequently,  the  day  and  night  are 
there  each  12  hours  in  length  throughout  the  year. 

At  t/ie  arctic  circle  the  day  will  be  24  hours  long  at  the  time 
of  the  summer  solstice ;  for  the  polar  distance  of  the  sun  will 
then  be  66}^,  which  is  the  same  as  the  latitude  of  the  arctic  cir- 
cle; whence  it  follows,  that  the  diurnal  circle  of  the  sun,  at  this 
epoch,  will  correspond  to  the  circle  of  perpetual  apparition  for 
toe  parallel  in  question. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  sun  is  at  the  winter  solstice,  the 
night  will  be  24  hours  long  on  the  arctic  circle. 
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To  the  north  of  the  arctic  cirde,  the  sun  will  remain  continaally 
above  the  horizon  during  the  period,  before  and  after  the  som- 
mer  solBtice,  that  his  north  polar  distance  is  less  than  the  latitude 
of  the  place,  and  continually  below  the  horizon  during  the 
period,  about  the  winter  solstice,  that  his  south  polar  distance  is 
less  than  the  latitude  of  the  place. 

At  the  north  polcj  as  the  horizon  is  coincident  with  the  equator 
(27),  the  sun  will  be  above  the  horizon  while  passing  from  the 
vernal  to  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  below  it  while  passing  from 
the  autumnal  to  the  vernal  equinox.  Accordingly,  at  this 
locality  there  will  be  but  one  day  and  one  night  in  the  coarse 
of  a  year,  and  each  will  be  of  six  months'  duration. 

953.  Ill  the  Hoatliem  Hemiiphere,  the  circumstances  of 
the  duration  of  light  and  darkness  are  obviously  the  same  as 
in  the  northern,  for  corresponding  latitudes  and  corresponding 
declinations  of  the  sun. 

953.  Problem  I.  The  latitude  of  the  place  and  the  dedination 
of  the  sun  being  given,  to  find  the  times  of  the  surCs  rising  and  setting 
and  the  length  of  the  day. 

Let  HPR  (Fig.  67)  be  the  me- 
ridian, HMR  the  horizon,  and 
B«D  the  diurnal  circle  described 
by  the  sun.  The  hour  angle  EPi^ 
or  its  measure  £(,  which,  convert- 
ed into  time,  expresses  the  inter- 
val between  the  rising  or  setting 
of  the  sun  and  his  passage  over 
the  meridian,  is  called  the  Semir 
diurnal  Arc.    Now, 

which  gives 

^•*^-  «08E<  =  — sinM<; 

and  we  have,  by  Napier's  first  rule, 

sin  M<  =  cot  tMs  tan  to  =  tan  PMH  tan  EB  =  tan  PH  tan  EB: 

whence,  cos  E<  =  —tan  PH  tan  EB, 

or,    cos  (semi-diurnal  arc)  =  —  tan  lat.  x  tan  dec (48). 

The  semi-diurnal  arc  (in  time^  expresses  the  api)arent  time  of 
the  sun's  setting,  and,  suotractea  from  12  hours,  gives  the  appa- 
rent time  of  its  rising.  The  double  of  it  will  be  the  lengta  of 
the  day. 

In  resolving  this  problem  it  will,  in  practioe,  generally  answer 
to  make  use  of  the  aeclination  of  the  sun  at  noon  of  the  given 
day,  which  may  be  taken  from  an  ephemeris. 

Exam.  1.  Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  apparent  times  of  the 
sun's  rising  and  setting,  and  the  length  of  the  day  at  New  York, 
at  the  sunmier  solstice. 
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Log.  tan  lat  (40°  42'  40") 9.98474  — 

Log.  tan  dec  (28°  27'  24") 9.63740 

Log.  cos  (semi-diurnal  arc) 9.57214  — 

Semi-diarnal  arc 111°  55'  26" 

Time  of  sun's  setting 71i.  27m.  42s. 

Time  of  sun's  rising 4    82      18 

Length  of  day 14    65      24 

Eaoam.  2.  What  are  the  lengths  of  the  longest  and  shortest 
days  at  Boston ;  the  latitude  of  that  place  being  42°  21'  15"  N  ? 
Ans.  15h.  6m.  25&,  and  8h.  53m.  35s. 

Exam.  3.  At  what  hours  (apparent  time)  did  the  sun  rise  and 
set  on  May  1,  1866,  at  Charleston ;  the  latitude  of  Charleston 
being  82°  47',  and  the  declination  of  the  sun  being  15°  9'  80"  N? 
Ads.  Time  of  rising,  5h.  19m.  48s. ;  time  of  setting,  6h.  40m. 
12a. 

••4.  Problem  II.  To  find  the  time  of  the  sun's  apparent  ris- 
ing or  setting^  the  latUude  of  the  place  and  the  declination  of  the  sun 
being  given. 

At  the  time  of  apparent  rising  or  setting,  the  sun,  as  seen  from 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  will  be  below  the  horizon  a  distance  «S 
(Fig.  67)  equal  to  the  refraction  minus  the  parallax.  The  mean 
difierence  of  these  quantities  is  84'  45"  (according  to  Bessel).  Let 
it  be  denoted  by  R.  Now,  to  find  the  hour  angle  ZPS  (  =  P), 
the  triangle  ZF&  gives  (see  Appendix), 
,,  _  ZP  +  PS  +  ZS  _  co-lat  +  co^dec.  +  (90°  +  R) 
*  —  2  —  2 '    ' 

,                      .  „^      8in(i  — ZP)sin(A  — PS) 
and  sm-iP  =  _i__^__ i, 

.  .,_.      sin  (i — co-lat)  sin  (i  —  co-dec)        ,^_. 

or,        Bin'lP  = ^ — /   ,  ,/— r— 7 — 1 — V ....  (50). 

'  ■  sm  (co-lat.)  sm  (co-dec)  ^    ^ 

The  value  of  P,  in  time,  will  be  the  interval  between  apparent 
noon  and  the  time  of  the  apparent  rising  or  setting  of  the  centre 
of  the  san's  disc ;  from  which  the  apparent  times  of  the  appa- 
rent rising  and  setting  are  readily  obtained.  To  obtain  the  mean 
times,  these  results  must  be  corrected  for  the  equation  of  time. 

If  the  time  of  the  rising  or  setting  of  the  upper  limb  of  the 
sun,  instead  of  its  centre,  be  reouired,  we  must  take  for  R  34' 
45"  -I-  smi's  semi-diameter,  or  50  47". 

Unless  very  accurate  results  are  desired,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
take  the  declinations  of  the  sun  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
evening.  A  more  accurate  calculation  may  be  made  by  first 
computing  the  times  of  true  rising  and  setting  from  equation 
(48),  and  making  use  of  the  decimations  answering  to  these 
timeSb 
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TWILIGHT. 

♦ 

Mft.  JBxplanation,  When  the  sun  has  descended  below  the 
horizon,  its  rays  still  continue  to  fall  upon  a  certain  portion  of 
the  body  of  air  that  lies  above  it,  and  are  thence  radiantly  re- 
flected down  to  the  earth,  so  as  to  occasion  a  certain  degree  of 
light ;  which  gradually  diminishes  as  the  sun  descends  farther 
below  the  horizon,  and  the  portion  of  air  posited  above  the  hori- 
zon, that  is  directly  illuminated,  becomes  less.  The  same  effect, 
though  in  a  reverse  order,  takes  place  in  the  rooming,  previous 
to  the  sun's  rising.  The  light  thus  produced  is  called  the  On- 
pusculum  or  Twiltght.  The  explanation  of  twilight  will  be  better 
understood  on  examining  Fig.  68,  where  AON  represents  a  por- 
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tion  of  the  earth's  surface,  IiA;R  the  surface  of  the  atmosphere 
above  it,  and  kmS  a  line  drawn  touching  the  earth  and  passing 
through  the  sun.  The  unshaded  portion,  icR,  of  the  body  of  air 
which  lies  above  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  HOR,  is  still  illumi- 
nated by  the  sun,  and  shines  down,  by  reflection,  upon  tiie  statioQ 
of  the  observer  at  O.  As  the  sun  descends,  this  will  decrease, 
until  finally,  when  the  sun  is  in  the  direction  RNS',  it  will  illumi- 
nate directly  none  of  that  part  of  the  atmosphere  which  lies  above 
the  horizon,  and  twilight  will  be  theoretically  at  an  end. 

It  is  assumed  that,  when  the  sun  has  reached  this  positioD,  in 
which  no  portion  of  air  that  lies  above  the  horizon  is  directly 
illuminated,  faint  stars  will  become  visible  over  the  western 
horizon  ;  and  thus  that  the  end  of  evening  twilight  is  definitely 
marked  by  the  appearance  of  such  stars.  In  like  manner,  morn- 
ing twilignt  is  astronomically  defined  as  beginning  when  faint 
stars  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  eastern  horizon  begin  to  dis- 
appear. It  has  been  ascertained  from  numerous  obeervatioDS 
that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  morning  and  end  of  the  evening 
twilight,  as  thus  defined,  the  sun  is  about  18°  below  tbe 
horizon. 
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9M.  Approixmate  Determination  of  Height  of  Atmo- 
tpiiere.  As  we  have  just  seen,  at  the  end  of  evening  twilight, 
the  angle  TRS'  (Fig.  68)  is  equal  to  18°;  HAR  being  the  limit 
of  that  portion  of  the  atmosphere  which  is  capable  of  reflecting 
a  sensible  amount  of  light  to  the  eye,  in  the  direction  BO.  Now, 
if  the  vertical  lines  at  0,  m,  and  N,  be  produced  to  the  centre  of 
the  eartB,  C,  we  shall  have  the  angle  OCN  equal  to  TES',  or  18°, 
and  therefore  OCR  equal  to  9°.  If,  then,  we  denote  the  radius 
of  the  earth  Cin  by  R,  we  shall  have, 

height  of  atmos.=mR=CR— Cm=R8ec  9°—  R=R  (sec  9°  —  1). 

Making  the  calculation,  we  obtain  for  the  height  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, 49.3  miles.  It  is  plain  that  the  actual  height  of  thd 
atmosphere  must  be  greater  than  this,  since  a  stratum  of  air  of 
consiaerable  thickness  may  lie  above  kB^  and  yet  not  have  suffi- 
cient density  to  send  a  sensible  amount  of  reflected  light  to  the 
eye  at  O,  through  the  body  of  air  lying  on  the  line  RO. 

357.  Problem.  T/ie  latitude  of  the  place  and  the  sun^s  dedina- 
nation  being  given,  to  find  Oie  time  of  the  beginning  or  end  of  tun- 
lighL 

The  ^nith  distance  of  the  sun,  at  the  beginning  of  morning  or 
end  of  evening  twilight,  is  90°  4-  18° ;  we  may  therefore  solve 
this  problem  by  means  of  equations  (49)  and  (50),  taking 
R  =  18°. 

If  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  morning  twilight  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  time  of  sunrise,  the  remainder  will  be  the  dura" 
lion  of  twilight. 

9$8.  Tariabie  Duration  of  Twiliglit.  The  duration  of 
twilight  varies  with  the  latitude  of  the  place,  and  with  the  time 
of  the  year.  In  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  summer  are  longer 
than  tne  winter  twilights,  and  the  longest  twilights  take  place 
at  the  summer  solstice ;  while  the  shortest  occur  when  the  sun 
has  a  small  southern  declination,  diflferent  for  each  latitude.  The 
summer  twilights  increase  in  length  from  the  equator  northward. 
Id  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  phenomena  are  similar  for  cor- 
responding declinations  of  the  sun. 

These  facts  are  consequenoes  of  the  different  situationa  with  respect  to  the  hori- 
zon of  the  centres  of  the  diurnal  circles  described  by  the  sun  in  the  course  of  the 
yev,  and  of  the  different  sizes  of  these  circles.  To  make  this  evident,  let  us  con- 
oeiTe  a  drcle  to  be  traced  in  the  heavens  parallel  to  the  horizon,  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  18**  below  it;  this  is  called  the  Orepusculum  Circle.  The  duration  of 
twilight  will  depend  upon  the  uumber  of  degrees  in  the  arc  of  the  diurnal  circle  of 
the  son,  comprised  between  the  horizon  and  the  crepusculum  circle,  which,  for  the 
sske  of  brevity,  we  will  call  the  arc  of  twilight:  and  this  will  vary  from  the  two 
causes  just  mentioned.  For,  let  hkr  (Fig.  69)  represent  the  equator,  and  h'kV  a 
diurnal  drde  described  by  the  sun  when  north  of  the  equator;  and  let  Ar,  st^  and 
AV,  ^r,  be  the  intersections  of  the  equator  and  diurnal  drcle,  respectively,  with 
the  planes  of  the  horizon  and  the  crepusculum  circle.  Wlien  the  sun  is  in  the 
equator,  the  arc  of  twilight  is  A«,  and  when  he  is  on  the  parallel  of  declination 
h'l^r'  it  is  h's'.  Draw  the  chords  hs,  h'a\  witi,  and  the  radu,  «, «',  or',  en,  cp.  The 
angle  r'fcV  is  the  half  of  r'cs',  and  the  angle  pmn  is  the  half  o{pcn ;  but  r'c^  is  less 
thui  |Kn«  and  therefore  r^h'a'  is  less  than  pmn.    Again,  cA^  is  the  half  of  res,  and 
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therefore  greater  than  pmia^  the  half  of  the  less  angle  pen.  Whence  it 
that  the  chord  h'9'  ia  more  oblique  to  the  horizon,  and  therefore  greater  than  the 
chord  mOy  and  this  more  obUque  and  greater  than  the  chord  h».  It  foUowv,  there- 
fore, that  the  arc  A V  is  greater,  and 
contains  a  greater  number  of  degrees 
than  the  arc  yimi,  and  that  this  axe  is 
greater  than  hs.  Thus,  as  the  sun  r»> 
cedes  fh>m  tiie  equator  towards  the 
north,  the  arc  of  twfltght,  and  diere- 
fore  the  duration  of  twSigfat»  increases 
from  two  causes,  Tic:  IstTheincieses 
in  the  distance  of  the  line  of  intersec- 
tion of  the  horizon  with  the  diumel 
circle  from  the  centre  of  the  dide; 
and,  2d.  The  diminution  in  the  siae  of 
the  circle.  The  change  will  manifes^y' 
be  greater  in  proportion  as  the  latitude 
is  greater. 

When  the  sun  is  south  of  the  equa- 
tor, twilight  will,  for  the  same  dedilne- 
tion,  be  shorter  Uian  when  he  is  north 
of  the  equator,  because,  although  the 
diurnal  drde  will  be  of  the  same  siae, 
and  its  intersection  with  the  horizon  at  the  same  distance  from  its  centre,  on  the 
opposite  side,  the  intersoction  with  the  crepusculum  circle  will  now  fall  between 
the  intersection  with  the  horizon  and  the  centre,  and  therefore,  by  what  has  just 
been  demonstrated,  the  arc  of  twilight  will  be  shorter. 

The  shortest  twilight  occurs  when  the  sun  is  somewhat  to  the  south  of  the 
equator,  because  the  arc  of  twilight,  for  a  time,  decreases  by  reason  of  the  diminu- 
tion  of  its  obliquity  to  the  horizon  more  than  it  increases  in  consequence  of  the 
decrease  in  the  size  of  the  diamal  drdo.  That  the  obliquity  of  the  arc  of  twilight^ 
or  rather  of  the  chord  of  the  arc,  to  the  horizon  diminishes,  for  a  time,  v^en  the 
snn  gets  to  the  south  of  the  equator,  will  appear  from  this,  Ti&,  that  the  diord  is 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon  when  the  centre  of  the  diurnal  dircle  is  midway  be- 
tween the  horizon  and  the  crepusculum  circle ;  which  will  happen  when  the  son 
is  a  certain  distance  south  of  the  equator,  yarying  with  the  indinatlon  of  the  axis 
of  the  heayens  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  and  therefore  with  the  latitude  of  the 
{dace. 

The  difference  in  the  length  of  the  summer  and  winter  twilis^ts,  resulting  fteai 
the  causes  above  specifled,  is  augmented  by  the  inequality  in  the  height  of  the 
atmosphere.    Twilight  also  increases  in  length  with  the  obUquity  of  the  sphem 

M9.  Twiiiglit  In  I.0W  and  Middle  lAtltndeiu     At  the 

'  equator,  the  shortest  astronomical  twilight  occurs  at  the  equi- 
Doxes,  and  is  Ih.  12m.  iu  duration.  At*latitude  41^1  it  occure 
when  the  sun  is  about  6^  south  of  the  equator,  and  continues 
about  \^  hours.  At  the  polar  circle  it  happens  when  the  sun  is 
%^°  south  of  the  equator,  and  continues  over  3  hours.  The 
longest  twilight  at  the  equator  is  Ih.  19m. ;  and  at  latitude  41°, 
is  2h.  3m.  in  duration. 

dSO.  Twilight  In  High  Latitudes.  At  the  latitude  49% 
the  sun  at  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice  is  only  18°  below  the 
horizon  at  midnight ;  for  the  altitude  of  the  pole,  on  the  parallel 
of  49°,  differs  only  18°  from  the  polar  distance  of  the  sun,  at  this 
epoch.  This  may  be  illustrated  oy  Fig.  66,  p.  151,  taking  X  as 
the  point  of  passage  of  the  sun  across  the  inierior  meridian,  and 
supposing  PH  to  be  equal  to  49°.  At  the  summer  solstice, 
PX  =  67° ;  and  thus  the  distance  of  the  sun  below  the  horizon 
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at  midnight  =  HX  =  PX  —  PH  =  67^  —  49^  =  18^  At  this 
latitude,  therefore,  evening  and  morning  twilight  will  each  con- 
tinue half  the  night,  at  the  summer  solstice,  and  therefore  nearly 
4  hours. 

At  higher  latitudes  than  49°,  twilight  (evening  and  morning^ 
will  continue  all  night  for  a  certain  period  of  time  before  ana 
after  the  summer  solstice,  during  whicn  the  polar  distance  of  the 
sun  is  less  than  the  latitude  augmented  bv  18°.  At  the  polar 
circle,  this  will  be  the  case  for  2j^  months  oefore  and  2^  months 
after  the  summer  solstice. 

To  (he  north  of  the  arctic  circle^  as  far  as  84°  of  latitude,  during 
the  long  night  that  prevails  before  and  after  the  winter  solstice, 
there  should  be  more  or  less  of  a  twilight  over  the  southern  hori- 
zon, about  the  hour  of  noon  of  every  day  of  24  hours. 

At  either  pok  twilight  commences  aoout  amonth  and  a  half  before 
the  sun  appears  above  the  horizon,  and  lasts  about  a  month  and  a 
half  after  be  has  disappeared.  For,  since  the  horizon  at  the  pole  is 
identical  with  the  celestial  equator,  the  twilight  which  precedes 
the  long  day  of  six  months  will  begin  when  the  sun  in  approach- 
ing the  equator,  upon  the  other  side,  attains  to  a  declination  of 
18^ ;  and  this  will  be  about  50  days  before  he  reaches  the  equa- 
tor, and  rises  at  the  pole.  The  evening  twilight  will  continue,  in 
like  manner,  until  the  sun  has  descended  18  below  the  equator. 

It  should  be  observed,  with  reference  to  the  above  results, 
that  the  assumed  limiting  angle  of  depression  of  the  sun  below 
the  horizon,  18°,  having  been  determined  from  observations  in 
the  middle  latitudes,  is  probably  too  great  for  high  latitudes ; 
and  also  that  the  astronomical  twilight  above  considered,  is 
much  longer  than  what  is  ordinarily  regarded  as  the  period  of 
twilight. 

THE  SEASONa 

Ml.  General  Explanation  of  Change  of  Seasons.  The 

amount  of  heat  receivwl,  at  any  place  on  the  earth,  directly  from 
the  sun,  in  the  course  of  24  houi;^  depends  upon  two  operative 
causes ;  the  length  of  time  that  the  sun  remains  above  the  hori- 
zon, and  the  obliquity  of  its  rays  at  noon.  By  reason  of  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  both  of  tnese  general  circumstances  vary 
materially  in  the  course  of  the  year;  whence  arises  a  variation 
of  temperature,  or  a  change  of  seasons.  Since  the  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptic  is  a  consequence  of  the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis 
to  the  i>erpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  orbit,  the  inclined  posi- 
tion oi  the  axis  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  change  of  seasons. 

M9.  Climatic  Zones.  The  tropics  and  polar  circles  divide 
the  earth  into  five  parts,  called  Zones^  throughout  each  of  which 
the  yearly  change  of  temperature  is  occasioned  by  a  similar 
change  in  the  circumstances  of  the  sun's  thermal  action.    The 
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part  contained  between  the  two  tropics  is  called  the  Torrid  Zone; 
the  two  parts  between  the  tropics  and  polar  circles  are  called  the 
Temperate  Zones ;  and  the  other  two  parts,  within  the  polar  cir- 
cles, jire  called  Frigid  Zones. 

At  all  places  in  the  north  temperate  zone^  the  sun  will  always 
pass  the  meridian  to  the  south  of  the  zenith ;  for  the  latitatfes 
of  such  places  exceed  234^,  the  greatest  declination  of  the  san 
(see  Fig.  66).  The  meridian  zenith  distance  will  be  greatest  at 
the  winter  solstice,  when  the  sun  has  its  greatest  southern  decli- 
nation ;  and  it  will  vary  continually  between  the  values  which 
obtain  at  the  solstices.  The  day  will  be  longest  at  the  summer 
solstice,  and  shortest  at  the  winter  solstice,  and  will  vary  io 
length  progressivel}*^  from  the  one  date  to  the  other. 

We  mfer,  therefore,  that  throughout  the  zone  in  question  the 
greatest  amount  of  heat  will  be  received  from  the  sun  at  the 
summer  solstice,  and  the  least  at  the  winter  solstice ;  and  that 
the  amount  received  will  gradually  increase,  or  decrease,  from 
one  of  these  epochs  to  the  other.  The  solstices  are  not,  however^ 
the  epochs  ot  maximum  and  minimum  temperature,  but  are 
found  from  observation  to  precede  these  by  about  a  month.  The 
reason  of  this  circumstance  is,  that  the  earth  continues  for  a 
month,  or  thereabouts,  after  the  summer  solstice  to  receive  dur- 
ing the  day  more  heat  than  it  loses  during  the  night,  and  for 
about  the  same  length  of  time  after  the  winter  solstice  continues  to 
lose  during  the  night  more  heat  than  it  receives  during  the  day. 

Within  the  torrui  zone,  the  length  of  the  day  varies  after  toe 
same  manner  as  in  the  temperate  zone,  though  in  a  less  degree ; 
but  the  motion  of  the  sun  with  respect  to  the  zenith  is  different. 
At  all  places  in  the  torrid  zone  the  sun  passes  the  meridian 
during  a  certain  portion  of  the  year  to  the  south  of  the  zenith, 
and  during  the  remaining  portion  to  the  north  of  it ;  for  all 
places  so  situated  have  their  zeniths  between  the  tropics  in  the 
neavens,  and  the  sun  moves  from  one  tropic  to  the  other,  and 
back  again  to  its  original  position,  in  a  tropical  year.  Through- 
out the  torrid  zone,  therefore,  the  sun  wiU  be  in  the  zenith  twioe 
in  the  course  of  the  year^  and  will  be  at  its  maximum  distanoe 
from  it  on  the  one  side  and  the  other  at  the  solstices. 

An  inhabitant  of  the  equator,  or  its  vicinity,  will  have  summer 
at  the  two  periods  when  the  sun  is  in  the  zenith,  and  winter  (or 
a  peri(x]  of  minimum  temperature)  both  at  the  summer  and  win- 
ter solstice.  Near  the  tropic,  there  will  be  but  little  variation  in 
the  daily  amount  of  heat  received,  during  the  period  that  the 
sun  is  north  of  the  zenith. 

At  the  frigid  zone^  a  new  cause  of  a  change  of  temperature 
exists;  the  sun  remains  continually  above  the  horizon  for  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  days  about  the  summer  solstice,  and 
continually  below  it  for  the  same  number  of  days  about  the  win* 
ter  solstice. 
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903.   Oemeral  Effects  of  Increase  of  liatitnde.     The 

amount  of  the  yearly  variation  of  temperatare  increases  with  the 
latitude  of  the  place;  for  the  greater  is  the  latitude  the  greater 
will  be  the  vanation  in  the  length  of  the  day.  Also,  the  mean 
yearly  temperature  is  lower  as  we  recede  from  the  equator  and  ap- 
proach the  poles;  for  since  the  sun  is,  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
the  same  length  of  time  above  the  horizon,  at  all  places,  the  mean 
yearly  temperature  must  depend  altogether  upon  the  mean  obli- 
quity of  the  sun's  rays  at  noon,  and  this  increases  with  the  latitude. 

964.  Special  Causes  of  Change  of  Climate.  It  is  im- 
portant to  observe,  that  although,  in  the  main,  climate  varies 
with  the  latitude,  after  the  manner  explained  in  the  foregoing 
articles,  it  is  still  dependent,  more  or  less,  upon  local  circum- 
stances, such  as  the  vicinity  of  lakes,  seas,  or  mountains,  prevail- 
ing winds  of  some  particular  direction,  etc.  As  the  result  of  the 
operation  of  such  special  causes  two  places  may  be  situated  on 
the  same  parallel  of  latitude,  and  yet  have  climates  quite  different. 
Such  differences  of  thermal  condition  are  verv  marked  on  the  oppo- 
site coasts  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  the  middle  and  high  latitudes. 

M5.  Seasons  Astronomically  Defined  :-^ouiparative 
Leafftlis.  In  the  north  temperate  zone.  Spring^  Summer,  Au- 
tumn,  and  TTmfer,  the  four  seasons  into  which  the  year  is  divided, 
are  considered  as  respectively  commencing  at  the  times  of  the 
Vernal  Equinox,  Summer  Sokiice^  AiUumrial  JSquinooc,  and  Winter 
SoUtiee. 

Let  V  (Fig,  70)  represent  the  vernal,  and  A  the  autumnal 


Fig.  10. 


equinox;  S  the  summer,  and  W  the  winter  solstice.  The 
perigee  of  the  sun's  apparent  orbit  is  at  present  10^  40'  to  the 
east  of  the  winter  solstice.  Let  P  denote  its  position.  The 
lengths  of  the  seasons  are,  agreeably  to  Kepler's  law  of  areas, 

11 
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respectively  proportional  to  the  areas  VES,  SEA,  AEW,  and 
WEV.  Thus,  the  winter  is  the  shortest  season,  and  the  summer 
the  longest;  and  spring  is  longer  than  autumn.  Spring  and 
summer,  taken  together,  are  about  eight  days  longer  than  autumn 
and  winter  united. 

266.  Secular  Tarlatiom  off  liength  off  Seasoas.    Snoe  the 

perigee  of  the  8uu*8  orbit  has  a  progressiye  motion,  the  relative  lengtha  of  the 
seasons  above  defined  must  be  subject  to  a  continual  variatian.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  jear  I8()0,  the  longitude  of  the  sun^s  perigee  was  279^  29'  66*.  If  from 
this  we  take  180®,  the  longitude  of  the  autumnal  equinox,  the  remainder,  99*^  29* 
56',  is  the  distance  of  the  perigee  fh)m  the  autumnal  equinox  at  that  epodL  The 
motion  of  the  perigee  in  longitude  is,  at  the  present  date,  at  the  rate  of  61 '.70  per 
jear.  Dividing  99®  29'  66'  by  6r.70,  the  quotient  is  6,805  jears.  Hence  it  ap- 
pears that  if  the  annual  motion  of  the  perigee  had  been  constantly  equal  to  61'.7, 
about  5,8U0  years  anterior  to  1800  the  perigee  would  have  ooinddod  with  the  so> 
tumnal  equinox.  But  the  motion  of  the  perigee  has  in  fact  been  very  different  io 
different  centuries ;  and  it  appears  from  the  calculations  of  Leverrier  that  10,000 
years  before  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  perigee  was  still  78®  to  the 
east  of  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  that  the  two  points  were  in  approximate  coinci- 
dence 20,000  years  earlier. 

267.  !lecalar  Varlfitlont  off  Temperature.  The  ecoentridtj 
of  the  earth's  orbit  is  so  small  (0.017)  that  the  present  annual  change  in  the  sun^ 
distance  from  the  earth  has  but  little  effect  in  producing  a  variation  of  tempers 
ture  upon  the  earth's  surface.  The  annual  change  of  its  heating  power  from  this 
cause  amoupts  to  no  more  than  one-flfleenth.  So  far  as  this  cause  operates,  it 
makes  the  winters  warmer  and  the  summers  colder  in  the  northern  hemispbeta 
But  the  eccentricity  has  not  always  liad  its  present  small  value ;  it  has  been  for 
Agos  slowly  diminishing  from  a  certain  maximum  value.  Recent  (alculations  made 
by  Leverrier  and  other  eminent  computers,  have  made  known  Ha  value  at  inter- 
vals of  10,000  years,  or  60,000  years,  for  a  period  of  1,000,000  years  previous  to 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  From  these  results,  it  appears  that  it  has 
increased  and  decreased  during  alternate  periods  comprising*  in  general,  about 
50,000  years ;  and  that  its  recurring  maximum  value  haa  fluctuated  generally  be- 
tween the  limits  .06  and  .076,  while  its  minimum  value  has  been  about  .01.  Tlie 
highest  maximum  value  occurred  850,000  years  since.  The  most  recent  maxionm 
occurred  20,000  years  ago,  and  was  ouly  .019.  At  the  epoch  of  the  highest 
maximum,  the  earUi  reached  its  perihelion  during  the  snnuner  (dvil  reckoning) 
in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  its  aphelion  during  the  winter.  At  that  epoSL 
the  heating  power  of  the  sun  was,  by  reason  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  eartb*s  orM^ 
about  one-fourth  greater  at  the  beginning  of  summer  than  at  the  beginning  of 
winter;  and  the  midwinter  temperature,  owing  to  the  greater  distance  of  the 
sun,  was  much  lower  than  at  present.  In  an  article  in  the  Philosophical  Maga- 
zine for  February,  1867,  by  James  GroU,  it  is  computed  that  the  midwintor 
temporatuVe  of  Scotland  was  not  less  than  45®  F.  lower  than  at  present;  and  that, 
at  the  same  epoch,  the  midsummer  temperature  was  correspondingly  higher. 
It  is  also  maintained  that,  by  a  diversion  of  the  gulf-stream,  the  midwinter  tem- 
j>erature  may  have  been  reduced  many  degrees  lower ;  aud  that  this  inddcsitai 
effect  of  the  great  eccentricity  of  the  ear&^s  orbit,  at  that  remote  period,  nay 
iiave  been  the  determining  cause  of  the  glacial  epoch  of  the  earth's  geological  histoiy. 

FORM  AND  DIMENSIONS  OF  THE  SUN. 

:96S«  The  sun  presents  the  appearance  of  a  luminoas  ciicalar 
•disc ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  its  surface  must  be 
really  flat,  for  such  is  the  appearance  of  all  globular  bodies  whea 
viewed  at  a  great  distance.  It  is  ascertained  from  obaerrations 
with  the  telescope  that  the  sun  has  a  rotatory  motion ;  this  being 
the  fact,  its  surmce  must  in  reality  be  of  a  spherical  form ;  for 
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otlierwLse  it  would  not,  in  presenting  all  its  sides,  always  appear 
under  the  form  of  a  circle. 

No  sensible  difference  between  the  equatorial  and  polar  diame- 
ters of  the  sun  can  be  detected  by  the  nicest  raicrometrical  mea- 
surements. 

969.  Dlmeitiloiit  of  Sun.  The  sun's  real  diameter  is 
calculated  from  his  apparent  diameter  and  horizontal  parallax. 
Let  ACB  (Fig.  71)  represent 
the  sun,  or  other  heavenly 
body,  and  E  the  place  of  the 
earth ;  and  let  j  =  AEB,  the 
suD^s  apparent  diameter ;  d  = 
2 AS,  its  real  diameter ;  D  = 
ES,  its  distance  from  the  earth ;  Fio.  71. 

and  R  =  the  radius  of  the 
earth.    We  have,  from  the  triangle  AES, 

AS  =  ES  sin  JAEB,  or  2AS  =  2ES  sin  JAEB ; 

and  thus  d  =  2D  sin  iS : 

but  (equa.  7),  D  =-3_, 

sm  H. 

whence,      rf=  2R-?J5_g  =  2R  ^  =  2R  ^4  (nearly). . .  .(51). 
^  smH  H  2H^        •''  ^ 

The  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun  at  the  mean  distance  is  82' 
0",  and  the  corresponding  equatorial  hori2X)ntal  parallax  is  8'^9o. 
Accordingly  we  have,  for  the  real  diameter  of  the  sun  (by  equa. 
51,  whether  the  sines  be  taken  or  the  arcs) 

rf  =  2R  X  107.268  =  7925'».60  x  107.268  =  850,128  miles. 

The  mean  diameter  of  the  earth  is  7,912.40  miles ;  the  diame- 
ter of  the  sun  exceeds  this  in  the  ratio  of  107.442  to  1.  The 
volume  of  the  sun  then  exceeds  that  of  the  earth  in  the  propor- 
tion of  (107.442)"  to  1",  or  1,240,285  to  1.  The  surface  of  the 
son  bears  to  that  of  the  earth  the  ratio  of  (107.442)'  to  1',  or 
11,544  to  1. 

If  models  were  constructed  to  show  the  comparative  dimen- 
sions of  the  sun  and  earth,  and  the  earth  were  represented  by  a 
ball  one  inch  in  diameter,  the  sun  would  be  represented  by  a 
globe  nine  feet  in  diameter.  Perhaps  a  juster  conception  of  the 
enormoQS  bulk  of  the  sun  may  be  obtained  from  the  considera- 
tion, that,  if  the  centre  of  the  sun  were  coincident  with  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  its  mass  would  extend  nearly  200,000  miles  beyond 
the  orbit  of  the  moon. 

9YO.  General  Principle.  From  equation  (51)  we  may  de- 
rive the  proportion 

d  :  2R  : :  5  :  2H. 

ThuSi  (he  real  diameter  of  a  heavenly  body  is  to  the  diameter  of  the 
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earth,  as  the  appareTti  diameter  of  the  body  is  to  double  its  honxonUil 
parcdlax. 

SUN'S  SPOTS,  AND  BOTATIOK  ON  ITS  AXIS.— PHYSICAL 
CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  SUN. 

971.  When  the  sun  is  viewed  witli  a  good  telescope,  proTided 
with  colored  glasses  to  protect  the  eye,  black  spots,  or  maotl/x. 
of  an  irregular  form,  surrounded  by  a  dark  border  of  a  ueariy 
uniform  shade,  called  &penumhra,  are  often  seen  on  its  di9c(Fi|;. 
72)     Sometimes  seTeral  spots   are  included  within  the  same 
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penumbra.  On  the  other  hand,  a  larse  penumbra  has  occasion- 
ally been  seen  without  any  central  black  spot.  The  spots  usoallr 
appear  in  clusters,  composed  of  varioas  numbers,  from  two  to 
sixty  or  seventy.  It  is  even  said,  that  as  many  as  200  have 
been  counted,  in  one  instance,  in  a  single  group. 

In  most  of  the  individual  spots,  the  central  spot,  or  unAra,  is 
not  perfectly  black ;  but  a  black  nucleus  is  observed  in  the  ma- 
jority of  the  large  and  symmetrical  spots,  to  occupy  some  part 
of  the  umbra,  generally  the  centre.  Tnis  distinction  of  shade  in 
.  the  umbra  has  been  overlooked  by  most  observers;. 

The  penumbra  has  almost  always  a  perceptibly  darker  shade 
at  its  outer  edge  than  in  any  other  part;  and  its  light  gen««lly 
iscreases  somewhat  to  its  inner  edge. 

ST9.  nanniixle  of  itae  8p«is.  The  absolute  magnitude 
of  the  solar  spots  is  often  very  great  Spots  are  notanfreqaeotly 
seen  that  subtend  an  angle  of  I',  or  60".  Now  the  a[^>arcnt 
diameter  of  the  earth,  as  viewed  at  the  distance  of  the  san.  is 
eaual  to  double  the  sun's  horizontal  parallax,  or  18";  the  breadth 
or  sacli  spots  must  therefore  exceed  three  times  the  diameter  of 
the  earth,  or  24,000  milc«.    Spots  have  been  observed  whose 
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linear  diameter  was  more  than  45,000  miles,  and  which  were 
therefore,  in  area,  eight  times  as  large  as  the  entire  surface  of  the 
earth.  Some  spots  have  attained  to  even  a  greater  size  than  this, 
and  become  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  A  spot  was  seen  in  June, 
1843,  that  continued  visible  to  the  naked  eye  for  a  whole  week, 
and  which,  according  to  the  measurements  of  M.  Schwabe,  of 
Dessau,  had  a  breadth  of  74,000  miles.  A  group  of  spots,  with 
the  penumbra  surrounding  it,  will  frec^uently  cover  a  still  larger 
portion  of  the  sun's  disc.  One  noticed  in  April,  1845,  had  a 
linear  extent  of  147,000  miles. 

973.  Tarlabillty  off  the  Spots.  The  form  and  size  of  the 
spots  are  subject  to  rapid  and  almost  incessant  variations.  When 
watched  from  day  to  day,  or  even  from'  hour  to  hour,  they  are 
seen  to  enlarge  or  contract,  and  at  the  same  time  to  change  their 
form.  They  sometimes  vanish  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time,  while  others  make  their  appearance  as  suddenly.  Some 
spots  disappear  almost  immediately  after  they  become  visible; 
others  remain  for  weeks  or  even  months.  When  a  spot  disap- 
pH»ars,  it  usually  contracts  into  a  point,  and  vanishes  before  the 
penumbra,  which  gradually  closes  in  upon  it.  When  a  new  spot 
18  developed,  it  is  not  till  it  has  attained  some  measurable  size  that 
a  penumbra  begins  to  be  perceived  distinct  from  the  umbra.  The 
black  nucleus  within  the  umbra  makes  its  appearance  still  later. 
The  spot  usually  grows  very  rapidly,  and  often  attains  its  full  size 
in  less  than  a  day.  During  the  period  of  increase,  and  while  it 
remains  without  material  change  of  size,  its  edges  are  sharply  de* 
lined,  and  the  penumbra  exhibits  a  general  uniformity  of  shade. 
Several  observers  have,  however,  distinctly  noticed  a  radiated 
appearance  in  the  penumbral  fringes,  as  if  they  were  traversed 
by  bright  veins  diverging  from  the  central  spot.  In  the  act  of 
decreasing,  the  edges  of  the  spot  are  less  strongly  defined,  being 
apparently  seen  through  a  thin,  luminous  veil,  which  gradually 
extends  over  the  spot.  The  process  sometimes  eventuates  in  the 
sodden  appearance  of  a  luminous  line  traversing  the  dark  inter- 
val, which  is  then  rapidly  followed  by  the  filling  up  and  disap- 
pearance of  the  spot. 

The  velocity  of  the  inward  movement  of  the  penumbral  edges 
is  found  to  have  exceeded,  in  some  of  the  larger  spots,  44  miles 
per  hour. 

374.  Periodicity  of  tiie  Spots.  It  has  been  ascertained, 
by  systematic  observations  upon  the  spots,  that  their  number 
varies  considerably  in  different  years,  it  will  sometimes  happen 
that,  on  every  clear  day  during  a  particular  ^ear,  the  sun's  disc 
always  contams  one  or  more  of  them,  while,  m  another  year,  for 
weeks  or  even  months  together,  no  spots  of  any  kind  can  be  per- 
ceived. After  twenty-five  years  of  continued  observations,  M. 
Schwabe  discovered  that  there  was  a  remilar  alternate  increase 
and  decrease  in  the  varying  numbers  and  sizes  of  the  spots  ob- 
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served  during  successive  years ;  the  period  from  one  maximam 
or  one  minimum  to  another  being  about  ten  ^ears.  More  reoenti  j, 
Prof.  Wolf,  of  Zurich,  by  a  careful  discussion  of  the  observations 
of  the  solar  spots  made  during  the  last  one  hundred  years,  has 
determined  that  the  period  of  the  spots  has  varied,  during  this 
interval,  from  8  to  16  years,  and  that  its  mean  value  has  been 
11.11  years.  1860  was  the  last  year  of  maximum.  Agreeably 
to  the  mean  period,  the  year  1866  should  have  been  a  year  of 
minimum  spots. 

375.  Facnlae.  Curved  or  branching  streaks  more  lominoos 
than  the  general  body  of  the  sun,  are  frequently  perceived 
npon  parts  of  his  disc^  especially  in  the  region  of  large  spotB^ 
or  of  extensive  groups  of  spots,  or  in  localities  where  dark  spots 
subsequently  make  their  appearance.  These  are  called  Fbculm. 
They  are  chiefly  to  be  seen  near  the  mai*gin  of  the  disc.  Adja- 
cent bright  spaces  are  also  an  invariable  accompaniment  of  the 
spots.  These,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  are  most  conspicooos 
behind  the  spots,  or  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  sun's 
rotation. 

It  has  recently  been  established  by  an  observation  made  by 
Dawes,  a  distinguished  English  astronomer,  that  the  JocuIcb  are 
ridges  or  masses  of  luminous  maUer^  elevated  above  the  general  level 
of  the  surCs  surface.  In  1859,  he  observed  a  bright  streak  at  the 
very  edge  of  the  disc,  which  projected  irregularly  beyond  the 
circular  contour  of  the  edge,  like  a  low  range  of  hills.  For  such 
elevations  to  have  been  distinctly  perceptible,  their  actual  height 
could  not  have  been  less  than  500  miles,  and  was  probably  two 
or  three  times  as  great  as  this. 

376.  General  Telescopic  Appearance  off  Snn**  IMse. 
The  part  of  the  sun's  disc  not  occupied  by  spots  is  &r  from  being 
uniformly  bright.  Inequalities  of  brightness  prevail  in  all  parts 
of  the  disc,  which  give  it  a  coarsely  mottled  appearance.  When 
more  attentively  scrutinized,  its  groimd  is  seen  to  be  finely  mot- 
tled with  minute  dark  dots  or  pores,  which  often  appear  to  be  in 
a  state  of  change.  It  is  also  observed  that  the  general  luminous 
surface  of  the  sun  presents  the  appearance  of  bright  granules 
scattered  irregularly  over  it,  and  tuat,  on  the  darker  spaces  be- 
tween the  granulated  portions,  the  minute  dark  pores  are  espe- 
fixallj  prevalent  It  is  not  yet  decided  whether  these  bright 
granules  are  to  be  regarded  as  distinct  masses  of  greater  bright- 
ness, or  as  merely  different  conditions  of  the  luminous  cloody 
sur&ce,  diversified  by  elevated  ridges  or  waves.  This  general 
granulation  of  the  surface  is  entirely  wanting  on  the  faculss,  and 
on  the  luminous  border  of  the  penumbra  of  each  of  the  dark 
spota  But  lines  of  distinct,  elongated,  and  comparatively  bright 
masses  are  often  seen  projected  on  the  penumbra,  directed  toward 
the  centre  of  the  spot^  and  even  extending  irregularly  into  the 
nmbra,  or  central  black  spot 
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977.  notiomt   off  the  Spots :— Rolation  of    the  Sim. 

When  the  positions  of  the  spots  on  the  disc  are  observed  from 
day  to  day,  it  is  perceived  that  they  all  have  a  common  motion 
in  a  direction  from  east  to  west  Some  of  the  spots  close  up  and 
vanish  before  they  reach  the  western  limb;  others  disappear  at 
the  western  limb,  and  are  never  afterwards  seen ;  a  few,  after 
becoming  visible  at  the  eastern  limb,  have  been  seen  to  pass 
entirely  across  the  disc,  disappear  from  view  at  the  western  limb, 
and  reappear  again  at  the  eastern  limb.  The  time  employed  by 
a  spot  in  traversing  the  sun's  disc  is  about  14  days.  About  the 
same  time  is  occupied  in  passing  from  the  western  to  the  eastern 
limb,  while  it  is  invisible.  The  motions  of  the  spots  are  account- 
ed for,  in  all  their  circumstances,  by  supposing  that  the  sun  has 
a  motion  of  rotation  from  west  to  east,  around  an  axis  nearly 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic ;  and  that  the  spots  are 
portions  of  the  solid  body  of  the  sun.  The  truth  of  this  explana- 
tion of  the  apparent  motions  of  the  sun's  spots,  is  confirmed  by 
the  changes  which  are  observed  to  take  place  in  the  magnitu^ 
and  form  of  the  more  permanent  spots  dunng  their  passage  across 
the  disc.  When  they  first  come  into  view  at  the  eastern  limb, 
they  appear  as  a  narrow  dark  streak.  As  they  advance  towards 
the  middle  of  the  disc,  they  gradually  open  out  and  increase  in 
magnitude ;  and  after  they  have  passed  the  middle  of  the  disc, 
contract  by  the  same  degrees  until  they  are  again  seen  as  a  mere 
dark  line  upon  the  western  limb. 

A  spot  returns  to  the  same  position  on  the  disc  in  about  27  V 
days.  This  is  not,  however,  the  precise  period  of  the  sun's  rota- 
tion; for  during  this  interval  the  sun  has  apparently  moved 
forward  nearly  a  sign  in  the  ecliptic ;  the  spot  will  therefore  have 
accomplished  that  much  more  than  a  complete  revolution,  when 
it  is  again  seen  by  an  observer  on  the  earth  in  the  same  position 
on  the  disc. 

978.  Period  off  Rotation.  The  apparent  position  of  a  spot 
with  respect  to  the  sun's  centre  may  h^  accurately  determined, 
from  day  to  day,  by  observing,  when  the  sun  is  crossing  the 
meridian,  the  right  ascension  and  declination  both  of  the  spot 
and  centre.  From  three  or  more  observations  of  this  kind  the 
period  of  the  sun's  rotation  and  the  position  of  his  equator  may 
oe  ascertained. 

The  period  of  the  sun's  rotation,  as  determined  from  observa- 
tions upon  the  spots,  is  found  to  increase  with  the  latitude  of  the 
spot;  irom  which  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  spots  are  not  sta- 
tionary, and  have  different  rates  of  motion  along  the  surface,  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  the  equator.    I^  as  seems  most  probable,  the 

general  direction  of  motion  is  opposite  to  that  of  the  rotation,  then 
le  spots  nearest  the  equator  have  the  slowest  motion ;  and  the 
period  of  rotation  deduced  from  observations  upon  these  spots  ap- 
proximates most  nearly  to  the  actual  period  of  rotation  of  the  body 
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of  the  sun.  The  period  in  question  is  25  days.  Spots  observed 
in  the  latitude  84  give  a  period  of  nearly  27  days.  The  incli* 
nation  of  the  sun's  equator  to  the  ecliptic  is  about  7^^ ;  and  the 
heliocentric  longitude  of  the  ascending  node  of  the  equator  is 
about  74°. 

370.  Keglont  off  the  Spots.  The  solar  spots  are  mostly 
confined  to  two  zones  parallel  to  the  equator,  and  extending 
from  5°  to  35°  of  latitude.  Beyond  85°  they  are  rarely  seen, 
and  in  the  polar  regions  never.  The  actual  equator  is  also  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  visited  by  spots.  They  are  most  abundant  toward 
the  middle  of  the  spot-belts,  and  prevail  more  in  the  northern 
than  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  It  is  observed  that  the  spots 
have  a  tendency  to  form  groups  lying  in  lines  or  belts  parallel  to 
the  equator.  This  is  apparently  the  result  of  a  tendency  of  new 
spots  to  break  out  behind  the  old  ones. 

380.  Nature  off  the  §pott«  Tli&  dark  spots  on  the  sun  art 
depressions  below  the  luminous  surface.  This  important  fact  was 
first  established  by  Dr.  Wilson,  of  Glasgow.  He  noticed  that  as 
a  large  spot,  which  was  seen  in  November,  1769,  came  near  the 
western  limb,  the  penumbra  on  the  side  toward  the  centre  of  the 
disc  contracted  and  disappeared,  and  that  afterwards  the  luminous 
matter  on  that  side  seemed  to  encroach  upon  the  central  black 
spot,  while  in  other  parts  the  penumbra  underwent  but  little 
cnan^e.  On  the  reappearance  of  the  spot  at  the  eastern  limb,  he 
found  that  the  penumora  was  again  wanting  on  the  side  toward 
the  centre  of  the  disc ;  and  that  when  this  part  made  its  appear- 
ance, after  the  spot  had  advanced  a  short  distance  upon  the  disc, 
it  was  much  narrower  than  the  opposite  part.  These  various 
appearances  of  the  spot  in  question  are  represented  in  Fig.  73. 
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They  show  conclusive!  v  that  both  the  black  central  spot  and 
the  penumbra  were  below  the  luminous  surfiMse  of  the  sun.  Dr. 
Wilson  estimated  the  depth  of  the  spot  to  be  nearly  4,000  miles. 
It  has  since  been  observed  that  similar  changes  of  appearance 
are  experienced  by  the  spots  in  general,  in  their  passage  across 
the  disc. 

9§1 .  Theorien  of  Physical  Conttltmaoii  off  Snn :  and  of 
Foriiiatlou  off  Spots. 

Wihon^s  Theory,     Dr.  Wilson  drew  from  the  various  appear* 
ances  of  the  spot  observed  by  him  in  1769  the  natural  conclusioa 
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that  the  solar  spots  were  the  dark  body  of  the  sud,  seen  through 
excavations  made  in  the  luminous  matter  at  the  surface.  The 
luminous  matter  he  conceived  to  have  the  consistence  of  a  fog 
or  cloud,  rather  than  of  a  liquid ;  and  suggested  that  openings 
might  be  made  in  it  by  the  working  of  some  sort  of  elastic  vapor 
generated  within  the  dark  globe.  The  penumbra  surroundmg 
each  black  spot  he  conjectured  to  be  the  sloping  sides  of  the 
opening  in  the  stratum  of  luminous  clouds. 

HerscheVs  Theory.  Sir  William  Herschel,  after  an  assiduous 
study  of  the  aspects  and  phenomena  of  the  sun's  spots,  adopted 
substantially  Dr.  Wilson's  views,  but  conceived  it  to  be  necessary 
in  order  to  explain  the  uniform  shade  of  the  penumbra,  to  sup- 
pose the  existence  of  an  opake,  non-luminous,  cloudy  stratum, 
Suited  between  the  luminous  medium  and  the  dark  solid  globe, 
n  this  hypothesis,  the  spots  are  accounted  for  by  supposing 
that  openings  occasionally  take  place  in  both  the  luminous  ana 
non-luminous  envelopes,  througn  which  the  dark  body  of  the 
sun  is  seen.  The  penumbra  is  the  portion  of  the  obscure  enve- 
lope situated  immediately  around  tne  opening  made  in  it,  and 
shining  by  reflected  light  only.  Herschel  supposed  the  openings 
to  be  made  by  the  exertion  of  some  sort  of  explosive  energy 
from  beneath ;  and  that  the  same  upheaving  agency,  when  not 
of  sufficient  intensity  to  rend  the  luminous  envelope,  forced  it  up 
into  masses  or  waves  of  hundreds  of  miles  in  height.  The 
ridges  of  these  waves  he  conceived  to  be  the  faculse,  which  are 
distinctly  seen  only  when  near  the  margin  of  the  disc,  because 
the  waves  there  appear  in  profile  and  when  near  the  middle  of 
the  disc  are  seen  in  front,  or  foreshortened.  Sir  John  Herschel, 
*  who  has  also  been  an  attentive  observer  of  the  sun's  spots,  has 
advanced  the  opinion  that  the  agency  by  which  the  spots  are 
formed,  is  exerted  from  above  downwards,  instead  of  from  below 
upwards. 

Recent  observations  made  by  Dawes  indicate  the  existence  of 
a  second  non-luminous  envelope,  posited  below  that  which  is 
seen  in  the  penumbra  of  a  spot ;  that  this  is  seen  in  the  umbra, 
and  tliat  the  black  nucleus  often  observed  near  the  centre  of  the 
umbra  is  an  opening  made  in  this  lower  stratum. 

M9«  Photosphere  off  the  Sam.  It  is  the  received  opinion 
among  astronomers  of  the  present  day,  that  the  sun,  as  main- 
tainecf  by  Wilson  and  Herschel,  consists  of  a  comparatively  dark 
globe,  either  solid  or  liquid,  surrounded  by  one  or  more  lumi- 
noas  envelopes,  in  a  vaporous  or  nebulous  condition,  and  some 
thousands  of  miles  in  total  height.  This  exterior  region  per- 
vaded by  the  medium  which  is  the  great  source  of  the  sun's 
light,  is  called  \he photosphere  of  the  sun.  That  this  luminous  me- 
dium is  really  in  the  aeriform  state,  or  in  the  condition  of  cloudy 
masses  floating  in  a  gaseous  medium,  may  be  inferred  from 
its  great  mobility.    The  velocity  of  expansion  and  contraction 
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of  tlie  spots,  which  often  exceeds  40  miles  per  hour,  is  incom* 
patible  with  the  suppositioa  of  a  liquid  condition. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  from  the  taot  that  the  solid  or 
liquid  globe  appears  perfectly  dark,  that  it  has  no  degree  of 
luminosity ;  for  it  has  oeen  observed  that  intensely  ignited  solids 
appear  only  as  black  spots  on  the  disc  of  the  sun,  when  held 
between  the  sun  and  the  eye.  Professor  Henry,  and  more 
recently  Professor  Secchi,  of  Rome,  has  established  by  experi- 
ment that  the  dark  spots  emit  less  heat  than  the  luminous  sur- 
face. 

But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  result  of  the  experiments 
does  not  give  any  decisive  indication  as  to  the  comparative  tem- 
peratures of  the  photosphere  and  dark  body  of  the  sun,  since  a 
considerable  fraction  or  the  heat  radiated  from  the  latter  is  no 
doubt  intercepted  by  the  sun's  atmosphere,  below  the  level  of 
the  luminous  surface. 

Depth  of  photosphere,  Secchi  has  succeeded,  from  measure- 
ments made  upon  several  spots  at  the  time  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  penumbra  on  the  side  toward  the  centre  of  the 
disc,  in  effectmg  an  approximate  determination  of  the  depth  of 
the  photosphere*  on  tne  supposition  that  the  penumbra  is  made 
up  of  the  sloping  sides  of  an  opening  in  a  single  luminous  enve- 
lope (281).  He  estimates  the  depth  to  be  about  one-third  of 
the  radius  of  the  earth,  or  1,300  miles.  M.  Faye  has  undertaken 
to  determine  the  depth  of  the  photosphere  by  a  dififerent  method, 
and  makes  it  about  4,000  miles. 

dSB.  Etominons  Appearances  exterior  to  the  Photo- 
sphere. Whenever  the- sun  becomes  totally  eclipsed  by  the 
moon  interposed  between  it  and  the  eye  of  the  observer*  the 
region  exterior  to  the  photosphere  is  seen  to  be  pervaded,  for  a 
considerable  distance,  oy  luminous  matter,  which  offers  a  variety 
of  remarkable  appearances.  The  principal  of  these  are  the 
corona^  luminous  streamers^  or  jets  of  light,  and  rose-colored  pro- 
tuberances. 

384.  The  Corona  is  a  ring  or  halo  of  white  light  encircling 
the  sun,  which  becomes  visible  when  the  body  of  the  sun  is  can* 
cealed  from  view.  It  is  brightest  next  the  dark  limb  of  the 
moon,  where  it  has  a  rosy  tint,  and  gradually  decreases  in  lustre 
until  it  becomes  undistinguisbable  from  the  general  light  of  tlie 
sky  (See  Plate  II.).  It  has  presented  to  observers  more  or  leas 
of  a  radiated  appearance,  as  if  made  up  of  luminous  radiationS| 
or  traversed  by  them.  This  appearance  has  been  less  distinct 
near  the  moon  where  the  corona  is  brightest  than  at  the  more 
distant  and  fainter  portions  In  the  total  eclipse  of  July  IS, 
1860,  the  interruptions  of  continuity  became  distinctly  percep- 
tible at  a  distance  from  the  photosphere  of  the  sun  equal  to  the 
sun's  semi-diameter,  or  more  than  400,000  miles.  Beyond  thia» 
the  corona  was  distinctly  radiated.    Its  extreme  breadth,  both 
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in  tbat  eclipse  and  the  eclipse  of  September  7, 1868,  exceeded 
the  diameter  of  the  sun,  or  o50,000  miles.  The  extreme  outline 
of  the  corona  is  perceptibly  elliptical  in  its  form ;  the  major  axis 
lying  in  the  plane  of  the  sun's  equator. 

985.  The  liamlnons  Streamerif  whether  forming  part  of 
the  corona,  or  distinct  from  it,  have  been  seen  to  extend,  at  par- 
ticular points,  far  beyond  the  general  outline  of  the  corona.  In 
the  eclipse  of  1860,  some  of  them  were  traced  to  a  distance  from 
the  sun  s  photosphere  equal  to  twice  the  diameter  of  the  sun,  or 
1,700,000  miles  (Plate  II.).  They  present,  in  general,  the  appear- 
ance of  radiations  of  luminous  matter,  in  directions  perpendicular 
to  the  sun's  surface. 

Observations  made  with  the  polariscope  have  established  that 
the  light  of  the  corona  and  streamers  is  m  part  reflected  light. 

M6«  The  Ros^colored  Protuberances  are  regarded  by 
observers  as  the  most  remarkable  and  beautiful  phenomena  wit- 
nessed in  total  solar  eclipses.  They  consist  of  apparent  cloudy 
masses,  more  or  less  tinged  with  red  light,  and  of  various  forms 
and  sizes,  noticed  just  without  the  dark  limb  of  the  moon  (Plate 
II.).  In  some  instances,  they  have  been  seen  entirely  detached 
firom  the  moon's  limb.  They  are  seen  at  various  points  of  the 
limb,  and  in  every  variety  of  position  with  respect  to  the  equator 
of  the  sun.  The  latter  circumstance  shows  that  they  have  no 
connection  with  the  sun's  spots,  since  these  do  not  occur  in  high 
latitudes. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  observed  that,  in  the  progress  of  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  the  protuberances  which  become  visible  at  the 
eastern  limb  of  the  moon  continually  decrease  in  their  apparent 
dimensions,  as  if  the  moon  were  screening  more  and  more  or  them 
from  view ;  while  those  seen  at  the  western  limb  continually  in- 
crease in  their  dimensions,  as  if  they  were  more  and  more  un- 
covered by  the  moon  in  its  advance.  These  facts  indicate  that 
the  protuberances  in  question  are  lummous  masses  connected  toiih 
ike  sun^  and  elevated  above  the  photosphere.  Careful  measurements 
have  fully  established  this  conclusion. 

987.  Height  and  Extent  off  the  Protmberameet.  Some  of 
the  protuberances  observed  in  the  eclipse  of  1860,  had  an  appa- 
rent height  of  nearly  70,000  miles.  The  breadth  of  single  pro- 
tuberances is  but  a  few  minutes  of  arc,  but  they  sometimes  extend 
in  a  continuous  chain  for  manv  degrees.  Near  the  end  of  the 
eclipse  of  1860,  one  chain  of  low  elevations  was  observed  by 
Seochi,  just  without  that  part  of  the  moon's  contour  at  which  the 
sun  was  about  to  make  its  appearance,  which  extended  60^. 
About  the  middle  of  the  eclipse,  no  less  than  ten  distinct  protu- 
berances were  counted,  which  were  about  regularlv  distnbuted 
around  the  disc.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  seems  highly  probable, 
as  intimated  by  Secchi,  that  the  rose-colored  protuberances  ob- 
served in  that  eclipse,  were  but  the  higher  portions  of  cloudy 
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masses  that  formed  at  a  lower  level,  one  continaous  reddish  enve* 
lope  surrounding  the  sun.  This  envelope  must  have  extended 
upwards  from  the  sun's  photosphere  to  the  height  of  thousands 
of  miles,  and  risen  at  some  points  into  cloudy  peaks  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  miles  in  height 

98§.  Ifatnre  of  the  Corona.  The  corona  is  supposed  by 
Sir  John  Herschel,  and  other  astronomers,  to  be  a  gaseous  solar 
atmosphere,  extending  above  the  sun's  photosphere ;  but  its  vast 
extent  (284)  seems  to  be  &tal  to  this  explanation.  Upon  no 
reasonable  supposition  that  can  be  made  with  regard  to  the  effect 
of  the  sun's  neat  in  expanding  such  an  atmosphere,  can  it  be 
supposed  to  have  sufficient  density  to  reflect  a  sensible  amount 
of  light,  beyond  a  few  thousand  miles  from  the  body  of  the  sun. 
The  natural  indications  of  the  phenomena  are  that  the  corona 
consists  of  luminous  matter  streaming  off  from  the  sun  into 
space ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  the  appearance  of  distinct  radi- 
ations arises  from  an  inequality  of  emanation  from  different  parts 
of  the  sun's  surface.  The  elliptical  form  of  the  corona  (284)  in- 
dicates that  the  emission  of  luminous  matter  is  most  abundant 
from  the  equatorial  regions. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  radiated  appearance  of  the 
corona  may  result  from  a  partial  interception  of  the  sun's  light 
by  clouds  floating  in  the  sun's  atmosphere ;  but  the  course  of 
the  rays  which  pass  unobstructedl  v  through  the  spaces  between 
the  clouds,  could  not  be  recognized  unless  they  encounter  matter 
of  sufficient  density  to  reflect  a  sensible  quantity  of  light  to  the 
eye,  and  such  matter  cannot  extend  to  a  distance  of  more  than  a 
million  of  miles  from  the  sun  (285),  unless  there  are  material 
emanations  proceeding  from  the  sun.  We  can  only  avoid  this 
conclusion  by  assuming  that  there  is  a  dense  mass  of  meteoric 
bodies,  or  of  cosmical  matter,  revolving  around  the  sun  within 
this  distance. 

It  Ib  maintained  by  some  astronomers  that  the  corona  and 
streamers  are  phenomena  of  diffraction,  resulting  from  the  pas- 
sage of  the  sun's  light  near  the  borders  of  the  moon.  But  upon 
this  explanation  there  ought  to  be  certain  attendant  phenomena 
of  variegated  colors  which  are  not  in  reality  seen. 

980.  Temperature  off  the  Sun**  Sarface.  To  an  observer 
at  the  luminous  surface  of  the  sun,  its  disc  would  appear  to  cover 
an  entire  hemisphere  in  the  heavens,  and  therefore  the  heat  that 
falls  upon  a  small  area  at  the  sur&ce  of  the  sun  should  exceed 
that  received  upon  the  same  area  at  the  distance  of  the  earth,  in 
the  proportion  that  a  hemisphere  of  the  heavens  exceeds  the  area 
occupied  by  the  sun's  disc  as  seen  from  the  earth,  or  nearly  in 
the  ratio  of  100,000  to  1.  A  heat  many  times  less  intense  than 
this  suffices  to  dissipate  the  most  refractory  metals  in  vapor. 

That  the  calorific  rays  emitted  from  the  sun  have  a  far  higher 
intensity  than  those  wnich  proceed  from  the  hottest  furnaces^  or 
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result  from  the  most  vivid  ignition  obtained  by  chemical  or  gal- 
vanic processes,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  they  penetrate 
glass  with  far  greater  &ci]ity. 

Inequalities  of  temperature,  Secchi  has  made  a  series  of  obser- 
vations upon  the  comparative  amounts  of  heat  received  from 
different  parts  of  the  sun's  surface.  He  finds  that  the  polar  emit 
less  heat  than  the  equatorial  regions ;  and  that  the  two  hemi- 
spheres separated  by  the  equator  have  not  exactly  the  same  tem- 
perature. It  also  appears  from  his  observations  that  the  breaking 
out  of  a  spot  at  any  point  of  the  sun's  disc,  occasions  a  fall  of 
temperature  there  and  at  surrounding  points ;  and  that  the  faculse 
do  not  sensibly  augment  the  temperature  of  the  points  where 
they  make  their  appearance. 

Also,  the  calorific  rays  proceeding  from  the  centre  of  the  sun's 
disc  have  a  higher  intensity  than  those  proceeding  from  the  bor- 
ders. The  same  is  true  of  the  luminous  rays.  From  this  fact  it 
is  inferred  that  the  sun  is  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  extend- 
ing far  above  its  photosphere,  or  by  some  form  of  matter,  in  a 
condition  to  intercept  a  large  amount  of  light  ahd  heat 

990.  Intensity  of  Snn^s  Ught.  The  most  intense  artificial 
lights  are  the  Drummond  Lights  produced  by  the  flame  of  the 
oxyhydrogen  lamp  directed  against  a  surface  of  chalk,  and  the 
Electric  Lights  generated  by  tne  passage  of  a  galvanic  current 
between  two  charcoal  points.  Fizeau  and  Foucault  found,  by 
ingenious  and  carefully  conducted  experiments,  that  the  light  of 
the  sun's  disc  exceeded  in  intensity  the  Drummond  light,  in  the 
ratio  of  146  to  1;  and  that  it  exceeded  the  electric  light  from 
forty  large  plates  of  a  Bunsen's  battery  in  the  ratio  2^  to  1.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  the  electric  light  is  the  only  artifi- 
cial light  that  approximates  in  intensity  to  the  light  of  the 
sun. 

991.  Origin  off  tiie  6nn*t  Heat,  There  would  seem  to  be 
but  two  possible  physical  causes  in  operation  that  might  be  ade- 
quate to  the  development  and  maintenance  of  the  hign  tempera- 
ture of  the  sun.    These  are — 

(1.)  The  contraction  of  the  body  of  the  sun  from  an  original 
vaporous  state  to  its  present  size  and  density. 

(2.)  The  fall  of  meteoric  masses  into  the  photosphere  of  the 
8un. 

Upon  the  hypothesis,  hereafter  considered,  that  comets  and 
meteors  were  onginally  discharged  from  the  surface  of  the  sun 
during  the  successive  stages  of  vaporous  diffusion  through  which 
the  sun's  mass  is  supposed  to  have  passed,  these  two  causes  are, 
physically  speaking,  essentially  the  same ;  since  the  heat  ulti- 
mately devefoped  must  be  the  same,  whether  the  subsidence  of 
the  matter  is  by  gradual  contraction,  or  by  gravitation.  Yet  the 
iall  of  the  revolving  meteors  one  after  another  into  the  photo- 
sphere of  the  sun  might  now  determine  a  much  higher  tempera- 
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ture  than  would  have  resulted  from  contraction  alone.  The  heat 
due  to  their  fall  has  been,  as  it  were,  stored  up  in  these  meteoric 
bodies,  to  be  suddenly  developed,  instead  of  being  gradually 
dissipated  during  the  ages  in  which  the  sun  has  been  going 
through  its  process  of  formation. 

99d.  Resaltv  off  Recent  InvenUffaUom,  concerning  the 
sun's  spots  and  physical  constitution.  The  careful  scrutiny  and 
assiduous  study,  by  several  astronomers,  of  all  the  phenomena 
observable  on  the  surface  of  the  sun  for  a  number  of  years  pastj 
has  led  to  the  following  important  discovery  : . 

The  sun's  spots  are  for  uve  most  part  developed  hy^  or  in  some 
way  conneciea  withy  the  operation  of  a  physical  agency  exerted  by 
the  planets  upon  the  photosphere.  This  remarkable  fact  has  been 
conclusively  established  by  the  observations  of  Schwabe,  Car- 
rington,  Secchi,  and  others ;  and  especially  by  the  detailed  dis- 
cussion to  which  all  the  reliable  observations  upon  the  spots, 
made  during  the  last  100  years,  have  been  subjected  by  Professor 
Wolf,  of  Zurich.  Theplanets  which  exercise  the  greatest  influ- 
ence are  Jupiter  and  Venus.  The  planetary  agency  is  directlv 
recognized  in  the  origination  of  spots  on  the  parts  of  the  sun  s 
surface  brought  by  the  rotation  into  favorable  positions,  and  in 
the  subsequent  changes  experienced  by  the  spots  while  subject 
to  the  direct  action  of  the  planet.  It  is  also  shown  by  the 
dependence  of  the  epochs  ot  the  maximum  and  minimum  of 
spots  upon  the  positions  of  the  planets,  especially  of  Jupiter  and 
Venus. 

Effects  of  so  marked  a  character,  exerted  bv  the  planets  upon 
the  photosphere  of  the  sun,  cannot  reasonably  be  attribntoa  to 
their  natural  attractive  action,  and  must  apparently  result  from 
a  repulsive  or  impulsive  action  exerted  upon  the  photoepheric 
matter. 

Rotation  of  Spots,  Some  spots  have  been  observed  to  have  a 
motion  of  rotation  around  their  centres ;  but  according  to  Dawes, 
who  has  been  a  diligent  observer  of  solar  phenomena  for  many 
years,  this  is  a  phenomenon  of  exceedingly  rare  occurrence  in  the 
case  of  well-developed  spots. 

M3.  Theorf  off  the  Origin  off  the  §aB*t  Spots.  The  foBoir- 
iug  18  a  brief  outliue  of  a  theory  of  the  developmeat  of  the  son's  spots,  baaed  upon 
the  principle  of  planetary  action  above  stated. 

(1.)  The  matter  of  the  sun's  photosphere,  and  for  a  oertain  dtstanoe  beyond  the 
laminoofl  surface  of  the  photosphere,  is,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  in  a  magnetlied 
state,  and  arranged  in  columns,  or  lines  of  magnetic  polariiation,  like  the  amoral 
matter  in  the  upper  atmosphere  of  the  earth. 

(2.)  A  repulsire  or  impalsire  action  exerted  by  the  planets  npon  the  mdeeolee 
of  these  columns,  tends  to  disturb  their  electric  and  magnetic  equUibriam,  and 
mduoe  electric  discharges  along  certain  of  the  upper  cdnmna,  by  which  they  aie 
widely  dispersed,  and  the  mechanical  equilibrium  of  the  portions  below  disturbed. 
In  this  way,  a  rast  column  of  expanding  and  asoendhig  matter  is  originated  in  the 
photosphere,  which  in  the  process  becomes  more  or  less  dissipated,  and  mar  raveal 
the  body  of  the  sun  to  Tiow. 
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(3.)  The  matter  dispersed,  firom  a  loss  of  magnetic  intensitjr,  or  by  the  electric 
diachai^ges,  and  certain  portions  of  the  vaporous  matter  of  the  column,  as  they  rise 
above  tJbe  photosphere,  are  brought  into  that  subtle  or  nebulous  condition  observed 
in  the  matter  of  comets,  in  which  it  becomes  subject  to  an  effective  repulsion 
from  the  sun,  and  so  is  expelled  indefinitely  into  space.  Other  portions  may  be- 
come condensed  above  the  photosphere,  and  subside  into  it. 

(4.)  The  planets  may  be  conceived  to  operate  in  two  ways,  to  initiate  the  process 
of  dispersion  of  the  tops  of  the  photospheric  columns,  and  so  develop  spots  on  the 
sun ;  vis.,  by  originating  in  the  upper  photosphere  electric  currents  radiating  in 
an  directions  from  the  region  exposed  to  most  direct  action,  or  by  developing 
electro-magnetic  currents  running  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  rotation. 
Such  radial  electric  currents  would  be  attended  with  an  exaltation  of  the  statical 
electric  condition  of  the  region  exposed  to  planetary  action ;  and  such  magnetic 
currents  wonld  tend  to  demagnetize,  or  magnetize,  the  upper  photospheric  columns, 
according  as  the  upper  or  lower  currents  prevail 

It  appears,  from  the  results  of  observation,  that  the  planets  operate  unequally 
in  different  parts  of  the  ecliptic,  and  in  different  relative  positions ;  and  their 
effeda  are  apparentiy  modified,  in  certain  positions,  by  the  electro-magnetic  cur- 
rent^ developed  in  the  sun's  photosphere  by  the  motion  of  the  solar  system  through 
space. 

(5.)  The  spots  are  more  likely  to  occur  in  low  than  in  high  latitudes,  because  the 
indnoed  magoetiBm  of  the  photospheric  columns  has  a  lower  intensity  in  proportion 
as  the  magnetic  latitude  is  less ;  and  spots  do  not  make  their  appearance  on  the 
equator,  nor  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  because  the  columns  of  magnetic  matter  are 
there  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  sun. 

(6.)  In  the  supposed  electric  discharges  along  the  magnetic  columns,  with  the 
aUeodant  accumulation  of  luminous  matter  in  certain  localities  above  the  ordinary 
■urfaoe  of  the  photosphere,  we  have  at  the  same  time  an  adequate  explanation  of 
the/aculoB^  and  of  the  rose^olared  protuberances  at  a  still  higher  level 

When,  in  special  localities,  tiie  discharge  has  attained  to  a  sufficient  intensity, 
or  continued  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  openings  are  made  through  the  whole 
depth  of  the  photosphere,  and  spots  are  seen  in  the  region  where  the  faculm  were 
before  observed. 

It  may  be  added,  in  this  connection,  that  the  supposition  of  the  distribution  of 
the  photospheric  matter  in  separate  columnar  masses,  accords  with  the  granulated 
appearance  presented  by  the  sun's  disc  (27&). 

(7.)  The  photospheric  matter  dispersed  by  reason  of  the  varying  action  of  the 
planets,  sufficienUy  to  become  subject  to  a  repulsive  action  from  the  sun  as  it 
flows  away  into  space,  forms  the  oontmo,  with  its  accompanying  radiations  and 
atreamers,  visible  in  total  eclipses. 

(8.)  A  portion  of  the  attenuated  matter  thus  expelled  to  an  indefinite  distance 
ttom  the  sun,  is  received  into  the  upper  atmosphere  of  the  earth,  and,  by  develop- 
ing electric  corrents  there,  becomes  one  of  the  operating  causes  of  the  disturbances 
of  the  magnetic  needle  on  the  earth's  surface ;  which  are  observed  to  increase  and 
decrease,  pari  passu  with  the  sun's  spots.  The  impulses  attendant  upon  the 
electric  discharges  occurring  in  the  sun's  photosphere,  and  propagated  indefinitely 
into  space,  constitute  anotl^r  cause  of  magnetic  disturbance  upon  the  earth. 

The  escaping  solar  matter  received  into  the  earth's  upper  atmosphere,  supplies 
the  matter  of  terrestrial  auroiyis,  which  also  have  the  same  periods  as  the  sun's 
■pots.  (For  a  more  complete  exposition  of  the  author's  theoretical  views,  see  Am. 
Joomal  of  Science,  Vol  XLL,  Nos.  121  and  122.    See  also  Note  in  Appendix.) 
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904.  At  certain  perioda  of  the  year  a  luminous  appearance 
is  observed  in  connection  with  the  aun,  extending  upwards  from 
the  western  horizon  after  evening  twilight^  and  from  the  eastern 
horizon  before  daybreak,  which  is  called  the  Zodiacal  Light,  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  being  mostly  comprehended  within  the 
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zodiac.  Its  color  is  wbiu-,  with  a  decided  tinge  of  yellow  at  the 
lower  altitudes.  When  most  con- 
apicuous,  it  has  a  Btrikin?  bril- 
liancy near  the  horizon,  ana  fades 
upwards  by  imperceptible  de- 
grees. Its  apparent  form  ia  nojir- 
Iv  triangular,  the  base  resting  on 
toe  horizon,  from  which  it  tapers 
upwards  to  an  indistinct  vertex. 
The  axis,  or  central  line,  lies  near- 
ly in  the  ecliptic.  Its  length 
varies  with  the  season  of  the 
year,  and  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. As  estimated  from  the 
sun,  it  is  sometimes  more  than 
100°,  but  ordinarily  not  more 
than  40°  or  50°.  Its  breadth 
near  the  horizon  varies  from  8* 
to  30°  or  40°.  It  is  nowhere 
abruptly  terminated,  but  gradu- 
vjg   •J^^  ally  merges  into  the  general  light 

of  the  sky  (Fig.  74). 
99S.  It  vmritm  In  DUtlnctaeM,  Tne  Zodiacal  Light  is 
Been  most  distinctly,  in  our  northern  latitudes,  in  February  and 
March  after  sunset,  and  in  October  and  November  before  sunriat 
During  the  month  of  March  it  may  be  seen  directed  towards  the 
star  Aldebaran.  In  December,  though  fainter,  it  may  often  be 
seen  both  in  the  morning  and  evening.  Also,  towards  the  sum- 
mer  solstice,  it  is  discernible,  in  a  very  pure  stale  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, both  in  the  morning  and  evening.  The  reason  of  the 
Tariations  in  the  distinctness  of  the  zodiacal  light,  from  one  sea- 
son to  another,  is  found  in  the  change  of  its  inclination  to  the 
horizon  at  the  time  of  sunset  or  sunrise,  tcwelher  with  the  varia- 
tion that  occurs  in  the  duration  of  twilight.  As  its  length  lies 
nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  its  inclination  to  the  horizon 
will  be  different,  like  that  of  this  plane,  according  to  the  differ- 
ent  positions  of  the  sun  in  the  ecliptic.  At  sunset,  the  zodiacal 
light  will  be  most  inclined  to  the  horizon,  and  therefore  extend 
&rthe8t  up  in  the  heavens,  towards  the  vernal  equinox,  when 
the  ecliptic  is  at  sunset  most  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  horizoa ; 
and  at  sunrise  it  will  be  most  inclmed  to  the  horizoa  towards  the 
autumnal  equinox,  when  the  inclination  of  the  ecliptic  to  the 
horizon  at  sunrise  is  the  greatest.  The  zodiacal  light  is  much 
brighter  and  more  frequently  observed  between  the  tropics  than 
in  these  latitudes ;  because  tbe  ecliptic,  in  general,  makes  there  a 
larger  angle  with  the  horizon,  and  twilight  is  of  shorter  dura- 
tion. 
ActiordiDg  to  Arago  it  appears,  from  the  entire  series  of  ohaer- 
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vations  at  Paris  and  Geneva,  that  the  Zodiacal  Light  varies  con- 
siderably from  one  year  to  another,  and  that  the  observed 
variations  cannot  result  entirely  from  changes  in  the  transpa- 
rency oi  the  atmosphere.  Extraordinary  changes  of  brightness 
and  form,  in  the  course  of  a  sinde  evening,  have  also  been 
noticed  by  several  observers,  whicn  were  regarded  as  decided 
indications  of  a  change  in  the  intrinsic  lustre  or  density  of  the 
substance  of  the  Zodiacal  Light  But  all  such  abrupt  changes 
may  possibly  be  purely  of  atmospheric  origin. 

9M.  Recent  Observatloni :— Important  Resultn.  The 
rocst  valuable  series  of  observations  extant  on  the  zodiacal  light 
are  those  which  were  made  in  the  years  1853-4-5,  at  various 
latitudes,  from  41**  49'  N  to  58**  28'  S,  by  Chaplain  Jones,  of  the 
C.  S.  Navv ;  and  by  the  same  observer,  in  the  years  1856-7, 
from  the  elevated  station  of  Quito,  very  near  the  equator. 

The  discussion  of  these  observations  has  furnished  the  fol- 
lowing important  results : 

1.  When  the  observer  was  in  a  position  on  either  side  of  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic,  the  main  body  of  the  Zodiacal  Light  was  on 
the  same  side  oi  the  ecliptic  in  the  heavens ;  and  when  he  was 
in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  this  light  was  equally  divided  by  its 
circle  m  the  heavens. 

2.  When  the  observer  was  carried  by  the  earth's  rotation 
rapidly  towards  or  from  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  the  change  of 
the  apex  of  the  light,  and  of  the  direction  of  its  boundary  lines, 
was  eoually  great,  and  corresponded  to  the  change  of  place. 

8.  As  the  ecliptic  changed  its  position  with  respect  to  the 
horizon,  the  entire  shape  of  the  Zoaiacal  Light  became  changed. 

4.  The  entire  luminous  appearance  consisted  of  a  stronger  ligh4i 
at  the  central  part»  and  a  much  broader  diffuse  light  extending 
beyond  this  on  either  side,  and  to  a  greater  height.  The  stronger 
pained  by  degrees  into  the  diffuse  light,  and  the  latter  also  gradu- 
allv  faded  away.  Yet  there  was  a  discernible  line  of  greater 
Buadenness  of  transition,  that  could  be  taken  for  the  boundary  of 
the  former. 

5.  The  liffht  was  visible,  with  more  or  less  distinctness,  on 
every  fitvorable  ni^ht  during  the  entire  period  of  the  observations. 
The  position  of  the  observer,  generally  at  sea,  or  in  the  lower 
latitudes  when  on  land,  was  more  favorable  than  that  which  most 
observers  have  had. 

6.  On  fiivorable  nights,  when  the  ecliptic  was  nearly  peipen- 
dicolar  to  the  horizon,  at  the  observer  s  station,  the  Zodiacal 
Light  was  visible  at  midnight,  over  both  the  western  and  eastern 
horizons.  This  singular  phenomenon  was  observed  at  sea,  at 
certain  stations  within  the  tropics.  At  Quito,  the  light  was  seen 
every  &vorab]e  night,  and  at  all  hours,  to  extend  as  a  broad 
Luminous  Arch,  entirely  from  one  horizon  to  the  other.  At 
midnight  it  baa  a  pale  and  nearly  uniform  white  lustre,  from 
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one  horizon  to  the  other.    The  breadth  was  then  nearly  umfomi, 
and  about  SO"". 

.997.  BxplanatloB.  No  generally  receired  explanation  of 
this  singular  phenomenon  has  yet  been  given.  It  was  at  one 
time  supposed  to  be  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun,  but  Laplaoe  faas 
shown  that  this  explanation  is  at  varianoe  with  the  tneory  of 
gravitation.  He  found  that  at  the  distance  of  about  sixteen  mil- 
lions of  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  sun,  the  centrifugal  force 
due  to  the  sun's  rotation  balanced  the  gravity,  and  thererore  that 
the  solar  atmosphere  could  not  extend  beyond  this;  but  thia 
distance  is  less  than  half  the  distance  of  Mercury  from  the  son, 
whereas  the  substance  of  the  Zodiacal  Light  extends  beyond  the 
orbit  of  Venus,  and  even  beyond  the  earth's  orbit  The  most 
plausible  theory  of  the  Zodiacal  Li^ht  that  has  been  advanced  is 
that  propounded  bv  Laplace,  that  it  consists  of  a  broad  ring,  or 
lenticular  mass  of  nebulous  matter,  encircling  the  sun  in  the 
plane  of  his  equator.  He  supposed  it  to  be  maintained  in  a  per^ 
manent  condition  by  the  revolution  of  its  particles  around  the  aan* 


But,  as  intimated  in  fonner  editions  of  this  work,  another  oonoeption  of  the 
chanioal  oondition  of  sudh  a  mass  of  nebulous  matter  may  be  formed,  that  acoorda 
equally  well  widi  the  phenomena  of  the  sodiacal  light  We  may  regard  the  whole 
mass  as  made  up  of  the  streams  of  paitides  which  we  have  reoogniaed  ito  cootmiK 
ally  in  the  act  of  flowing  away  from  the  sun  (268  and  293),  under  the  opeiation  of 
a  force  of  solar  repulsion ;  or,  in  other  words,  ttiat  it  is  the  indefinite  oonttnnatioB 
of  the  oorona  observed  in  total  eclipses  of  the  sun,  with  its  attendant  streamenu 
Upon  this  Tiew  it  should  appear  elongated,  lilce  the  faint  outer  boundary  of  the 
oorona  (284),  m  the  plane  cf  the  sun's  equator;  and  this  elongation  may  be  attri- 
boted  to  a  more  oopious  discharge  of  photoapherio  matter  from  the  equatorial  Uiaa 
from  the  polar  regions  of  the  sun.  Or  we  may  conceive,  in  accordance  with  the 
thooretidd  yicws  of  the  probable  condition  of  the  sun's  photosphere  that  have  beea 
presented  (293),  that  the  discharges  may  take  place  from  the  tops  of  the  photo- 
spheric  columns,  in  the  direction  of  their  prolongation.  All  soofa  discharged  pftrt^ 
cles  would  thus  receive  a  projectile  velocity  oblique  to  the  snn*s  snifaoe,  and 
toward  the  plane  of  the  equator,  and,  being  snbseqoenUy  repelled  by  the  oun, 
would  move  away  mto  space  in  hyperbdio  orbits,  convex  towud  the  sun.  As  a 
necessary  consequence,  &ere  would  be  an  augmentation  of  the  quantity  of  aoQap> 
ing  matter  in  the  plane  of  the  sun's  equator,  and  an  elongation  of  its  visible  por^ 
tion  in  this  plane.  The  light  may  vary  in  brightness  from  one  year  to  another, 
with  the  varying  activity  of  discharge  firom  the  sun's  snrflice. 

The  appearance  and  phenomena  of  the  Zodiacal  Light  indicate  that  the  principal 
portion  of  the  light  received  experiences  speadar  reflection  from  the  partujea  of  its 
substance.  In  Qie  report  of  the  observaUons  referred  to  in  the  iMt  article,  thia 
idea  is  presented  and  advocated.  Upon  this  view,  the  amount  of  Ughi  rpSected 
to  the  eye  fttnndiflbront  directions  will  ineroase  with  the  angle  indaded  liatw<agn  Ihe 
direetionaof  the  incident  and  reflected  rays,  and  with  the  densi^  of  the  aubataaoa. 

The  lateral  ehiflinge  ofptmtUm  offhe  light,  as  tlie  distance  of  the  aentth  from  the 
ecliptic  vaiiea,  may  be  satisfactorily  explahied  by  means  of  the  following  general 

ftfMfi4ftfPI^*"f!f  t 

L.  By  reason  of  the  amaU  dimensiona  of  the  earth,  as  compared  with  the  vMt 
extent  of  the  entire  ooUection  of  matter  flowing  away  from  the  sun  to  an  indeflniia 
distance,  the  density  of  this  nebnlous  matter  must  be  sensibly  the  aanw  for  eoasU 
derable  diatanoea  fttnn  the  earth,  Id  all  direotiona.  Bnt  beyoodaeefftain  diatanoit 
which  we  will  call  D,  the  denaitf  must  begin  sensibly  to  deoreaaa  m  the  hoe  ti 
sight  makea  a  greater  angle  with  the  plane  of  the  ediptic  (whldi  ia  nearly  oolnca* 
dent  witti  the  plane  of  the  sun's  equator,  the  supposed  plane  of  greatest  density  of 
ttie  solar  emanations).    This  decrease  of  denai^  will  be  more  npld  •»  the  portiaa 
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of  ncbnkmR  matter  considered  is  more  remote  from  the  earth.  It  is  plain,  then,  thai 
the  light  reflected  to  the  earth,  from  all  portions  of  this  matter  situated  at  distances 
from  the  earth  greater  than  D,  will  decrease  in  intensltj  from  the  ecliptic^  in  both 
directions.  The  brightness  of  the  light,  at  its  different  points,  will  also  augment 
as  the  angular  distance  from  the  sun  diminishes.  The  entire  result  from  the  light 
thus  reflected  should  then  be  a  luminous  appearance  similar  to  the  observed  Zodia- 
cal Light,  with  its  axis  or  line  of  greatest  brightness  lying  in  the  ediptia 

If  we^ow  take  account  of  the  absorptive  action  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the 
transmitted  light,  which  increases  in  proportion  as  the  direction  of  the  raj  makes 
a  less  angle  with  the  plane  of  the  horizon  we  perceive  that  the  axis  will  be  thrown 
to  that  side  of  the  ecliptic  on  which  the  senith  lies,  whenever  Uie  Inclination  of  the 
ediptic  to  the  horizon  is  less  than  90^. 

The  light  received  from  all  portions  of  the  nebulous  matter  which  are  at  a  less 
distance  than  D  from  the  earth,  will  produce  a  different  result  Its  intensity  will 
be  the  same  for  all  points  at  the  same  angukir  distance  from  the  sun ;  that  is,  if 
we  disregard  atmospheric  absorption.  If  this  be  taken  into  account,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  actual  appearance  will  be  a  diffuse  luminosity,  decreasing  in  both  direc- 
tions from  the  vertical  circle  passing  through  the  sun  below  the  horizon.  From  the 
fltatioD  of  the  observer,  within  the  shadow  of  the  earth,  the  nearer  portions  of  the' 
shining  neboloua  matter  will  Ue  in  the  direction  of  this  vertical  dide.  This  oir- 
cumscanoe  will  tend  to  augment  the  brightness  along  this  circle,  and  in  its  vicinity, 
as  compared  with  points  at  a  distance  from  it 

The  Zodiacal  li^t  obeerved  is  the  result  of  the  combination  of  this  light,  which 
has  its  axis  in  the  vertical  drde  through  the  sun,  in  its  positioa  below  the 
horizon,  with  the  stronger  light  reflected  from  the  more  remote  regions,  whose 
axis  lies  in  the  ediptic. 

2.  The  axes  (^  these  two  dlflbrent  luminosities  ooindde  whenever  the  ediptic  is 
perpendicular  to  the  horiaon ;  but  when  these  drdes  are  indined  to  each  oUier,  a 
greater  portion  of  the  compound  light  falls  on  the  side  of  the  ediptic  on  which  the 
lenith  and  the  vertical  drde  of  the  sun  he,  than  on  the  opposite  side.  When  the 
indination  of  the  drdes  increases,  the  disparity  between  the  portions  of  the  light 
that  lie  on  opposite  sides  of  the  ediptio  beocmiea  greater,  and  the  axis  and  the 
whole  luminous  appearance  are  displiuied  in  tlie  directbn  of  the  vertical  drde. 
This  displaoement  should  certainly  take  place  up  to  a  certain  limit  of  increase  in 
the  angle,  whidi  sliould  be  greatest  at  the  lower  idtitudes,  at  which  the  observed 
dispjaoemeiit  is  greatest  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  secondary 
OBnae  in  operation,  tending  to  augment  this  lateral  displacement;  which  consists 
in  the  foot,  that  as  the  ediptic  becomes  more  oblique  to  the  horizon,  the  sun  when 
at  the  same  distance  as  before,  along  the  ediptic  from  the  horizon,  will  be  nearer 
the  horison  in  the  direction  of  the  vertical  drde,  and  therefore  at  equal  heights 
above  the  horizon,  the  luminosity  which  has  its  axis  in  the  vertical  drde,  will  be 
mcreafled  in  brightness,  and  so  have  a  greater  displadng  effect  on  the  boundary  of 
tibe  ediptic  light  It  will  also  readily  be  perceived  that  up  to  a  certain  amount 
of  deviatioo  of  the  ediptic  fVom  Hhe  vertical  drde,  the  unequal  atmospheric  absorp- 
tion of  the  light  will  operate  to  increase  the  displacement 

The  D^uatLighi  noticed  in  the  Ust  artide,  probably  has  its  origin  iu  the  portions 
of  the  nebulous  solar  emanation  that  lie  immediately  beyond  the  distance  D,  the 
density  of  whidi  will  decrease  from  the  ediptio  more  slowly  than  that  of  the  more 
remote  portions. 

The  UuMimma  Ar^  seen  at  midnight  in  tropical  regions  (296)  must  be  attributed, 
firam  te  present  pouxt  of  view,  to  the  radiant  reflection,  and  feeble  specular  refleo^ 
tiOD  at  angles  of  incidence  Iom  than  45®,  of  the  sun's  rays,  from  the  portion  of  the 
■oiar  matter  that  extends  indefinitely  beyond  the  earth's  orbit  The  variations  in 
the  amount  of  light  reflected  frt>m  regions  at  different  angular  distances  from  the 
son,  in  the  densi^  of  the  reflecting  subetanoe,  and  in  the  effects  of  atmospheric  ab- 
aorptkRi,  tend  to  equalize  the  light  received  from  different  directioos  lying  in 
the  i^aoe  of  the  ediptic;  The  extent  of  the  conical  shadow  cast  by  the  earth  is 
presomablj  small  in  oomparison  with  that  of  the  nebulous  substance  from  which 
tfae  light  is  received. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  atmospheric  abtorpUon  plays  the  promhieatpart  in  the 
phenomenon  of  the  lateral  displacement  of  the  Zodiacal  light^  operating  both 
directlj  and  indlrectiy. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
The  Moon  and  Its  Phenomena. 

PHASES  OF  the  MOON. 

998.  The  mostconspicuoas  of  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  the 
moon,  is  the  periodical  change  that  is  observed  to  take  place  in 
the  form  and  size  of  its  disc.  The  different  appearances  which 
the  disc  presents  are  called  the  Phases  of  the  moon. 

The  pnenomenon  in  question  is  a  simple  consequence  of  the 
revolution  of  the  moon  around  the  earth.  Let  E  (Fig.  75) 
represent  the  position  of  the  earth,  ABC  the  orbit  of  the 
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moon,  which  we  will  suppose  for  the  present  to  lie  in  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic,  and  £S  the  direction  of  the  sun.  As  the  distance 
of  the  sun  from  the  earth  is  about  400  times  the  distance  of  the 
moon,  lines  drawn  from  the  sun  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
moon's  orbit^  may  be  considered,  without  material  error,  as  par- 
allel to  each  other.  If  we  regard  the  moon  as  an  opake  doq- 
luminous  body,  of  a  sphericiu  form,  that  hemisphere  which  is 
turned  towaras  the  sun  will  be  continually  illuminated,  and 
the  other  will  be  in  the  dark.  Now,  by  virtue  of  the  moon's 
motion,  the  enlightened  hemisphere  is  presented  to  the  earth 
under  every  variety  of  aspect  in  the  course  of  a  synodic  revola* 
tion  of  the  moon.  Thus,  when  the  moon  is  in  conjunction,  as  at 
A,  this  hemisphere  is  turned  entirely  away  from  the  earth,  and 
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it  18  invisible.  Soon  after  conjunction,  a  portion  of  it  on  the 
right  begins  to  be  seen,  and  as  this  is  comprised  between  the 
riffht  half  of  the  circle  which  limits  the  vision,  and  the  right  half 
of  the  circle  which  separates  the  enlightened  and  dark  hemi- 
spheres of  the  moon,  called  the  (Xrde  of  lUumination^  it  will  ob- 
vioQslv  present  the  appearance  of  a  crescent,  with  the  horns 
turned  from  the  sun,  as  represented  at  B.  As  the  moon  advances, 
more  and  more  of  the  ennghtened  half  becomes  visible,  and  thus 
the  crescent  enlarges,  and  the  eastern  limb  becomes  less  concave. 
At  the  point  C,  90°  distant  from  the  sun,  one-half  of  it  is  seen, 
and  the  disc  is  a  semi-circle,  the  eastern  limb  being  a  right  line. 
Beyond  this  pointy  more  than  half  becomes  visible ;  the  nearer 
half  of  the  circle  of  illumination  falls  to  the  left  of  the  moon's 
centre,  as  seen  from  the  earth,  and  thus  becomes  convex  out- 
ward This  phase  of  the  moon  is  represented  at  D.  When  the 
moon  appears  under  this  shape,  it  is  said  to  be  Oilbous.  In  ad- 
vancing towards  opposition,  tbe  disc  will  enlarge,  and  the  eastern 
limb  become  continually  more  con  vex ;  and  finally  at  opposition, 
where  the  whole  illuminated  &ce  is  seen  from  the  eartn,  it  will 
become  a  full  circle.  From  opposition  to  conjunction,  the  nearer 
half  of  the  circle  of  illumination  will  form  the  right  or  western 
limb,  and  this  limb  will  pass  in  the  inverse  order  through  the 
same  variety  of  forms  as  the  eastern  limb  in  the  interval  between 
conjunction  and  opposition.  The  different  phases  are  delineated 
in  the  figure. 

The  moon's  orbit  is,  in  fact,  somewhat  inclined  to  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic,  instead  of  lying  in  it,  as  we  have  supposed;  but, 
it  is  plain  that  its  inclination  cannot  change  the  order,  nor  the 
period  of  the  phases,  and  that  it  can  have  no  other  effect  than  to 
alter  somewhat  the  size  of  the  disc,  at  particular  angular  distances 
from  the  sun.  In  consequence  of  the  smallness  of  the  inclination, 
this  alteration  is  too  slight  to  be  noticed. 

9M«  DeffiniUoiM.  When  the  moon  is  in  conjunction,  it  is 
said  to  be  New  Moon  ;  and  when  in  opposition.  Full  Moon,  At 
the  time  between  new  and  full  moon,  when  the  difference  of  the 
longitudes  of  the  moon  and  sun  is  90°,  it  is  said  to  be  the  First 
Quarter.  And  at  the  corresponding  time  between  full  and  new 
moon,  it  is  said  to  be  the  Last  Quarter.  In  both  these  positions 
the  moon  appears  as  a  semi-circle,  and  is  said  to  be  dichotomized. 
The  two  positions  of  conjunction  and  opposition  are  called  Si/zi" 
gies ;  and  those  of  the  first  and  last  quarter.  Quadratures.  The 
four  points  midway  between  the  syzigies  and  quadratures  are 
called  OdanU. 

800.  I^naar  Hontli.  The  interval  from  new  moon  to  new 
moon  again,  is  called  a  Lunar  Month,  and  sometimes  a  Lunation. 

The  mean  daily  motion  of  the  sun  in  longitude  is  59'  8''.38, 
and  that  of  the  moon  18°  10'  85".03 ;  wherefore  the  moon  sepa- 
rates from  the  sun  at  the  mean  rate  of  12°  11'  26".70  per  day ; 
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and  hence,  to  find  the  mean  length  of  a  lanar  month,  we  hare 
the  proportion 

12^  11'  26".70  :  Id. : :  860°  :  x  =  29d.  12h.  44m.  2.78. 

301.  To  Determine  the  Time  off  IHeaii  If ew,  or  Fnii 
mioon,  In  anf  Given  month.  Let  the  mean  longitude  of  the 
sun,  and  also  the  mean  longitude  of  the  moon,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  be  found,  and  let  the  former  be  subtracted  from  the  latter 
(adding860°  if  necessary);  the  remainder,  which  callR,  will  be  the 
mean  distance  of  the  moon  to  the  east  of  the  sun,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year.    As  the  moon  separates  from  the  sun  at  the  mean  rale 

of  12°  11'  26".70  per  day,  ,^,  ..^^^..^^  will  express  the  num- 

^      •''  12°  11'  26".70  ^ 

ber  of  da^s  and  fractions  of  a  day,  which  at  this  epoch  hare 

elapsed  smce  the  last  new  moon.     This  interval  is  called  the 

Astronomical  EpacU    If  we  subtract  it  from  29d.  12h.  44m.  2  7s. 

we  shall  have  the  time  of  mean  new  moon  in  January.    Tbis 

being  known,  the  time  of  mean  new  moon  in  any  other  month 

of  the  year  results  very  readily  from  the  known  length  of  a 

lunar  month. 

The  time  of  mean  new  moon  in  any  month  being  known,  the 
time  of  mean  full  moon  in  the  same  month  is  obtained  bv  the 
addition  or  subtraction,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  half  a  luaar 
month. 

This  problem  is  in  practice  most  easily  resolved  with  the  aid 
of  tables.    (See  Problem  XXVII.) 

The  time  of  true  new  moon  differs  from  the  time  of  mean  new 
moon,  for  the  same  reasons  that  the  true  longitudes  of  the  sun 
and  moon  differ  from  the  mean.  The  same  is  true  of  the  time 
of  true  full  moon.  For  the  mode  of  computing  the  time  of  trae 
new  or  full  moon  from  that  of  mean  new  or  full  moon,  see 
Problem  XXVII. 

809.  The  Earth  %oeik  through  the  same  Phatety  as 
viewed  from  the  moon,  in  the  course  of  a  lunar  month  that  the 
moon  does  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth«  But,  at  any  given 
time,  the  phase  of  the  earth  is  just  the  opposite  tu  the  pnase  of 
the  moon.  About  the  time  of  new  moon,  the  earth,  tnen  near 
its  full,  reflects  so  much  light  to  the  moon  as  to  render  the  ob- 
scure part  visible.    (See  Fig.  76.) 


MOOirS  RISING,  SETTING,  AND  PASSAGE  OYER  THE 

MERIDIAN. 


S09.  To  find  the  Time  off  the  HVeridiaB  Passage  •i 
the  MooB  OB  a  Glvea  Daf. 

Let  S  and  M  denote,  respectively,  the  right  asoension  of  the 
sun  and  the  right  asoension  of  the  moon,  at  noon  on  the  given 
day,  and  m^  «,  the  hourly  variations  of  the  right  asoension  of  tbo 
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sun  and  moon ;  also  let  t  =  the  required  time  of  the  meridian 
passage.    At  the  time  t  the  right  ascensions  will  be, 

for  the  moon M  +  //», 

for  the  sun S  +  t^; 

and,  as  the  moon  is  on  the  meridian,  the  difference  of  these  arcs 
will  be  equal  to  the  hour  angle  t ;  whence, 

<  =  M  — S  +  <(m  — 5); 
or,  if  all  the  quantities  be  expressed  in  seconds, 

3600  ^ 

Thus,  we  find  for  the  time  of  the  meridian  passage, 

3600  — (w  — 5)        ^    ^ 

The  quantities  M,  S,  m,  ^,  are,  in  practice,  to  be  taken  from 
ephemerides  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

Buimple,  What  was  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  moon^s  centre  over  the  meri- 
dkn  of  New  York  on  the  1st  of  Augost,  1837  ? 

When  it  is  noon  at  New  York,  it  ia  4h.  56m.  48.  at  Greenwich.  Now,  by  the 
English  Nautical  Ahnanao^ 

Aug.  lat,  at  4h.  Q)*8  B.  ABoen. 8h.  58m.  36.78. 

"  8t5h.    *♦  "       9      0     38.3 

Ih. :  56nL  4b.  : :  2m.  1.68. :  InL  53.68. 

Ang.  Ist,  at  4h.  Q)*s  R.  Ascen 8h.  58m.  36.78. 

Yariation  of  B.  Asoen.  in  56nL  4fl 1     53.6 

3^8  R  Ascen.  at  M.  Noon  at  N.  York 9      0     30.3 

Aug.  Ist  O's  hourly  Yariation  of  R.  Asoen 9.704a. 

Ih. :  4h.  56nL  48. : :  9.7048. :  47.88. 

Aug.  iJtt^  M.  Noon  at  Greenw.,  0's  B.  Asc. . . .  8h.  46m.  31.68. 
Yariation  of  B.  Ascen.  in  4h.  56m.  40 47.8 

O'a  &  Aaoen.  at  M.  Noon  at  N.  York 8    46     19.3 

Anc.  l8t,  IC  Noon  at  Qroenw.,  3*8  B.  Asc. ...  8h.  60m.  27.78. 
Aug;  2d,        "  "  "  ....  9    38      18.7 

24)47     51.0 

Aug.  Ist,  3^8  mean  hourly  Yaria  of  B.  Asc. . .  1     59.6  (m) 

"  S's  "  •*  "        ...  9.7  W 

m  — s  =  1     49.9  =  109.98. 

Bj  Hauileal  Almanac,  equation  of  time  =  5m.  598. 

Ih. :  5m.  59s. : :  Im.  59.68. :  11.98. 

^8  B.  Ascen.  at  H.  Noon  at  N.  York 9h.   Om.  30.38. 

Ooffiection  for  equation  of  time — 11.0 

3%  B.  Aaoen.  at  apparent  Noon  at  N.  York. . .  9      0     18.4  (IC) 
0'S  "  "  "  "  ...  8    46     18.3(8) 

K  —  S  =  14       oT  =  840. 18. 
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8600 kg.  3.56630 

M  — 8=840.1   log.  2.92433 

3600  —  (m—«)  =  3490.1 or.  oo.  log.  6.45716 

Apparent  time  of  meridian  passage,  14nL  26.68.  =  866.68. .  log.  2.93779 
Eqna.  of  time  at  merid.  passage,  6     68 

Mean  time  of  meridian  passage,  Oh.  20nL  24s. 

The  Nautical  Almanac  gires  the  time  of  the  moon*8  passage  OTer  the  meridiaa 
of  Qreenwlch  for  every  day  of  the  year.  From  this,  the  time  of  the  passage  acro8S 
the  meridian  of  any  oUier  place  may  easfly  be  determined,  as  follows :  subtract  the 
time  of  the  meridian  passage  at  Oreenwich  on  the  given  day,  from  that  on  the  folp 
lowing  day,  and  say,  as  24h. :  the  difference  : :  the  longitude  of  the  place  :  a  foortb 
term.  The  fourth  term,  added  to  the  time  of  the  meridian  passage  at  Greenwich 
on  the  given  day,  will  give  the  time  of  the  meridian  passage  on  the  same  day  at 
the  given  place. 

304.  HVooB*!  Ri9iug  and  SetUug.  Since  tho  moon  has  a 
motion  with  respect  to  the  sun,  the  tiofie  of  its  rising  and  setting 
must  vary  from  day  to  day.  When  first  seen  after  conjonction, 
it  will  set  soon  after  the  sun.  After  this  it  will  set  (at  a  mean) 
about  50m.  later  every  succeeding  night  At  the  first  quarter, 
it  will  set  about  midnight;  and  at  full  moon,  will  set  about  sun- 
rise, and  rise  about  sunset.  During  this  interval  it  will  rise  in 
the  daytime,  and  all  along  from  sunrise  to  sunset  From  full 
to  new  moon,  it  will  rise  at  night  and  set  during  the  day ;  and 
the  time  of  the  rising  and  setting  will  be  about  60m.  later  on 
every  succeeding  night  and  day ;  thus,  at  the  last  quarter,  it  will 
rise  about  midnight,  and  set  al)out  midday. 

305.  Ballf  Rotardatlon  off  moon's  RUIng.  The  daily 
retardation  of  the  time  of  the  moon's  rising  is,  as  just  stated,  at  a 
mean,  about  60  minutes ;  but  it  varies  in  the  course  of  a  revolu- 
tion from  less  than  half  an  hour  to  one  hour,  in  these  latitudes^ 
The  retardation  of  the  moon's  rising  at  the  time  of  full  moon, 
varies  from  one  full  moon  to  another,  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
between  the  same  limits.  The  reason  of  these  variations  is  found 
in  the  fact,  that  the  arc  of  the  ecliptic  (12°  11')  through  which 
the  moon  moves  away  from  the  sun  in  a  day,  is  variously 
inclined  to  the  horizon,  according  to  its  situation  in  the  ecliptic, 
and  therefore  employs  different  intervals  of  time  in  rising  above 
the  horizon.  This  fact  may  be  very  distinctly  shown  by  means 
of  a  celestial  globe.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  arc  in  question  will 
be  most  oblique  to  the  horizon,  and  rise  in  the  shortest  time, 
in  the  signs  Pisces  and  Aries.  Accordingly,  the  full  moons 
which  occur  in  these  signs  will  rise  with  the  smallest  retarda- 
tion from  day  to  day.  These  full  moons  occur  when  the  sun  is 
in  the  opposite  signs,  Virgo  and  Libra,  that  is,  in  September  and 
October.  They  are  called,  the  first  the  Harvest  iuxm^  and  the 
second  the  Hunter^s  Moon.  The  time  of  the  moon's  rising  at 
these  full  moons  will,  for  two  or  three  days,  be  only  about  half 
an  hour  later  than  on  the  preceding  day. 

S0«*   J^JM  theUnm  of  fUmoon'Mfismff  or  Betting  <m  amy  gium  Oonpola 
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the  moon's  semi-diiim^  arc  firom  equatiou  (60),  or  (48X  aooording  as  it  ia  the  time 
of  the  apparent  riaiDg  or  setting,  or  the  time  of  the  true  rising  or  setting,  thaX  is 
desired.  Correct  it  for  the  moon*s  change  of  right  ascension  in  the  interval 
between  the  moon's  passage  over  the  meridian  and  setting,  by  the  following  pro- 
portion, 2^ :  24h  +  m — 9  i:  semi-diurnal  arc :  corrected  semi-diurnal  arc;  and 
add  it  to  tho  time  of  the  moon's  meridian  passage^  found  as  explained  in  Art  303. 
The  result  will  be  the  time  of  the  moon's  setting :  and  if  this  be  subtracted  from 
S4  hours,  the  remainder  will  be  the  time  of  the  moon's  rising. 

In  consequence  of  the  change  of  the  moon's  declination  in  the  interval  between 
its  rising  and  setting,  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  compute  the  semi-diurnal  arc 
separately  for  the  moon's  rising.  In  computing  the  semi-diurnal  arc  by  equation 
(48X  the  declination  6  hours  before  or  after  the  meridian  passage  may  be  used  at 
first;  and  afterwards,  if  a  more  accurate  result  be  desired,  the  calculation  may 
be  repeated  with  the  declination  found  for  the  computed  approximate  time.  In 
equation  (49),  B  =  refhiction  —  parallax  =  34'  64'  — 67'  3"  (at  a  mean)  = 
—  22  9". 
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807.  The  moon  presents  continually  nearly  the  same  face 
towards  the  earth ;  for  the  same  spots  are  always  seen  in  nearly 
the  same  position  upon  the  disc.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  it 
rotates  on  its  axis  in  the  same  direction,  and  with  the  same  angu- 
lar velocity,  or  nearly  so,  that  it  revolves  in  its  orbit,  and  thus 
completes  one  rotation  in  the  same  period  of  time  in  which  it 
accomplishes  a  revolution  in  its  orbit. 

308.  LibratloiM  of  the  KIooii.  The  spots  on  the  moon's 
disc,  although  they  constantly  preserve  very  nearly  the  same 
situations,  are  not,  nowever,  strictly  stationary.  When  carefully 
observed,  they  are  seen  alternately  to  approach  and  recede  from 
the  edge.  Those  that  are  very  near  the  edge  successively  disap- 
pear and  again  become  visible.  This  vibratory  motion  of  the 
rooon^s  spots  is  called  Idbratwn, 

There  are  three  Ubrations  of  the  moon,  that  is,  a  vibratory  motion 
of  its  spots  from  three  distinct  causes. 

(1.)  The  moon's  motion  of  rotation  being  uniform,  small  por- 
tions on  its  east  and  west  sides  alternately  come  into  sight  and 
disappear,  in  consequence  of  its  uneqiuzl  motion  in  its  orbit.  The 
perioaical  oscillations  of  the  spots  in  an  easterly  and  westerly 
direction  from  this  cause,  are  called  the  Libration  in  Longitutde. 

(2.)  The  lunar  spots  have  also  a  small  alternate  motion  from 
north  to  south.  This  is  called  the  Libration  in  Latitude,  and  is 
accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  moon's  axis  is  not  exactly 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit,  and  that  it  remains  con- 
tinually parallel  to  itself.  On  this  supposition,  we  ought  some- 
times to  see  beyond  the  north  pole  of  tne  moon,  and  sometimes 
beyond  the  south  pole. 

(3.)  Parallax  is  the  cause  of  a  third  libration  of  the  moon.  The 
spectator  upon  the  earth's  surface  being  removed  from  its  centre, 
tne  point  towards  which  the  moon  continually  presents  the  same 
hemisphere,  he  will  see  portions  of  the  moon  a  little  diiferent 
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aocording  to  its  different  positions  above  the  horizon.  The 
diurnal  motion  of  the  spots  resulting  from  the  parallax,  is  called 
the  Diurtuil  or  Parallactic  Libraiion, 

d09.  Cqaator  of  the  HIood.  The  exact  position  of  the 
moon^s  equator,  like  that  of  the  sun's,  is  derived  from  accurate 
observations  of  the  situations  of  the  spots  upon  the  disc.  From 
calculations  founded  upon  such  observations,  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  plane  of  the  moon's  equator  is  constantly  inclined 
to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  under  an  angle  of  1^  32\  and  inter- 
sects it  in  a  line  which  is  always  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  nodes. 
It  follows  from  the  last  mentioned  circumstance,  that  if  a  plane 
be  supposed  to  pass  through  the  centre  of  the  moon,  parallel  to 
the  ecliptic,  it  will  intersect  the  plane  of  the  moon's  equator  and 
that  of  Its  orbit  in  the  same  line  in  which  these  planes  intersect 
each  other.  The  plane  in  question  will  lie  between  the  plane  of 
the  equator  and  that  of  the  orbit  It  will  make  with  the  first  aa 
angle  of  1°  82',  and  with  the  second  an  angle  of  5^  9^ 
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310.  Dlaneter;^9iirfface;^Tolunie.  The  phases  of  the 
moon  indicate  that  it  is  an  opake  spherical  body.  Its  diameter 
is  found  by  means  of  equ.  (51),  viz. : 

d  =  2B  * 
2H' 

in  which  d  will  denote  the  diameter  sought,  B  the  radius  of  the 
earth,  j  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  moon  at  a  given  distance, 
and  H  its  honzontal  parallax  at  the  same  distance. 

The  equatorial  horizontal  parallax  of  the  moon,  at  the  mean 
distance,  is  57'  2'\7,  and  its  corresponding  apparent  diameter  is 
31' 7^0:  thus  we  have 

The  ratio  of  the  diameter  of  the  moon  to  the  mean  diaoieter 
of  the  earth  (7912.4m.)  is  0.27819.  This  is  very  nearly  equal  to 
^,  or  a  little  more  than  J.  The  sur&oe  of  the  moon  is  therefore 
U>  the  surface  of  the  earth  nearly  as  cJ*  to  11*,  or  as  1  to  IS^; 
and  the  volume  of  the  moon  is  to  the  volume  of  the  earth  nearly 
as  8*  to  ir,  or  as  1  to  49. 

;ill.  TelMcopic  Appearances ^-iBfereBcea.  When  the 
moon  is  viewed  with  a  telescope,  the  edge  of  the  disc  which  bor- 
ders  upon  the  dark  portion  of  the  face,  is  seen  to  be  very  irre- 
gular and  serrated  (see  Fig.  76).  It  is  hence  inferred  that  the 
siirtace  of  the  moon  is  diversified  by  mountains  and  yalleya. 
Ihe  truth  of  this  inference  is  confirmed  by  the  fiiot  that  bright 
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ineulsted  spots  are  frequently  seen  on  the  dark  part  of  the  face, 
near  the  edge  of  the  disc,  which  gradually  enlarge  until  they 
beoome  united  to  the  diso.  These  bright  epots  are  doubtless 
the  tops  of  mountains  illuminated  by  the  sun,  while  the  sur- 


rounding regions  that  are  less  elevated  are  inrolved  in  darkness. 
The  disc  is  also  diversified  with  spots  of  different  shapes  and 
different  degrees  of  brightness.  The  brighter  parts  are  supposed 
to  be  elevated  land,  and  the  dark  to  be  plains,  and  valleys,  or 
cavities. 

aiS.  Kranar  Monutaliu.  The  number  of  the  lunar  moun- 
tains is  very  greats  Many  of  them,  by  their  form  and  grouping, 
furnish  decided  indications  of  a  volcanic  origin. 

From  measurements  made  with  the  micrometer  of  the  lengths 
of  their  shadows,  or  of  the  distance  of  their  summits  when  first 
illumiDated,  from  the  adjacent  boundary  of  the  disc,  the  heights 
of  a  number  of  the  lunar  mountains  have  been  computed.  Ac- 
cording to  Herschel,  the  altitude  of  the  highest  is  only  about  1} 
EnglisD  miles.  But  Schroeter,  of  Lilienthal,  a  distinguished 
Seleoographist,  makes  the  elevation  of  some  of  the  lunar  moun- 
tains to  exceed  5  miles;  and  the  more  recent  measurements  of 
Mif .  Baer  and  Madler,  of  Berlin,  lead  to  similar  results. 

SIS.  There  are  mo  Seaa,  nor  other  bodies  of  water,  upon 
the  sarface  of  the  moon.  Certain  dark  and  apparently  level 
parts  of  the  moon  were  for  some  time  supposed  to  be  extended 
sheets  of  water,  and,  under  this  idea,  were  named  by  Ilevelius 
Mare  Imbrium,  Mare  Orisium,  etc  :  but  it  appears  that  when  the 
boundary  of  light  and  darkness  &lls  upon  these  supposed  seas, 
it  is  still  more  or  less  indented  at  some  points  and  salient  at  others, 
instead  of  being,  as  it  should  be,  one  continuous  regular  curve; 
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besides,  when  these  dark  spots  are  viewed  with  good  telescopes^ 
they  are  found  to  contain  a  number  of  cavities,  whose  shadows  are 
distinctly  perceived  &llin^  within  them.  The  spots  in  questioa 
are  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  extensive  plains  diversified  bj 
moderate  elevations  and  depressions.  The  entire  absence  of 
water  also  from  the  farther  hemisphere  of  the  moon  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  the  moon's  fiice  is  never  obscured  by 
clouds  or  mists. 

3 1 4«  lianar  Atmosphere*  It  haa  long  been  aquestion  among  Astmath 
mere,  whether  the  moon  has  an  atmoBphere.  1 1  is  asserted,  Uiat^  if  it  baa  any,  it  must 
be  exceedingly  rare,  or  veiy  limited  in  its  extent,  since  It  does  not  sensibly  dimin- 
ish or  refract  the  light  of  a  star  seen  in  contact  with  the  moon's  limb ;  for  when  a 
star  experiences  an  occultation  by  reason  of  the  interposition  of  the  moon  between 
it  and  the  eye  of  the  observer,  it  does  not  disappear  or  undergo  any  diminution  of 
lustre  until  the  body  of  the  moon  reaches  it;  and  the  duration  of  tiie  occultatioa  is 
as  it  is  computed,  without  making  any  allowance  for  the  refraction  of  a  lunar  atmo- 
sphere. But  it  is  maintained,  on  the  other  hand,  that  these  facts,  if  allowed,  are 
not  opposed  to  the  supposition  of  the  existence  of  an  atmosphere  of  a  few  mfles 
only  in  height ;  and  that  certain  phenomena  which  have  been  obaerred  afford  in- 
dubitable evidenoe  of  the  presence  of  a  certain  limited  body  of  air  upon  the  moon's 
surface.  Thus,  the  celebrated  Schroeter,  in  t)ie  course  of  some  delicate  obsem^ 
tions  made  upon  the  crescent  moon,  perceived  a  faint  grayish  light  extending  from 
the  horns  of  the  crescent  a  certain  distance  into  the  dark  part  of  the  moon's  faoeL 
This  he  conceived  to  be  the  moon's  twilight,  and  hence  inferred  the  exiatenoe  of  a 
lunar  atmosphere^  From  the  measurements  which  he  mode  of  the  extent  of  this 
light  he  calculated  the  height  of  that  portion  of  the  atmosphere  which  was  capable 
of  affecting  the  light  of  a  star  to  be  about  one  mile.  Again,  in  total  edipees  of  the 
sun,  occasioned  by  the  interposition  of  the  moon,  the  dark  body  of  the  moon  has 
been  seen  terminated  by  a  luminous  ring,  which  was  at  flrat  most  distinot  at  the 
part  where  the  sun  was  last  seen,  and  iSterwards  at  the  part  where  the  firet  ray 
darted  from  the  aun.  This  ia  auppoaed  to  have  been  a  lunar  twilight  A  similar 
phenomenon  waa  obaerved  in  the  annular  eclipae  of  1836,  Juat  before  the  oomple- 
tion  of  the  ring,  at  the  point  where  the  junction  took  place. 

DESCRlPnOK  OF  THE   HOON'S  SURFACE. 

31ft.  General  Topographical  Ftsatures.  The  surface  of  the 
moon,  like  that  of  the  earth,  presenta  the  two  general  varietiea  of  level  and  moun- 
tainoua  diatricta ;  but  it  differa  from  the  earth'a  aurface  in  having  no  seaa  or  other 
bodiea  of  water  upon  it,  and  in  being  more  rugged  and  mountaUiona.  The  oom- 
parativoly  level  regiona  occupy  somewhat  more  than  one-third  of  the  nearer  half 
of  the  moon'a  auifaoe.  Theae  are,  in  general,  the  darker  parts  of  the  diaa  The 
lunar  plains  vary  in  extent  from  40  or  60  milea  to  700  milea  in  diameter. 

316.  The  nouutalnons  Formations  of  the  other  parts  of  tfas 
aurfiMse  offer  three  marked  varietiea,  vis. : 

(1.)  Inatdaled  MowUainaf  which  riae  from  plaina  nearly  level,  and  which  m^  be 
auppoaed  to  preaent  an  appearance  aomewhat  aimilar  to  Mount  Etna  or  the  Peak 
of  Teneriffe.  The  ahadowa  of  these  mountaina,  in  certain  phases  of  the  moon,  are 
as  distinctly  perceived  as  the  shadow  of  an  upright  staff  when  placed  opposite  to 
the  aun.*  The  perpendicular  altitudea  of  aome  of  them,  as  determined  from  tfas 
lengths  of  their  ahadowa,  are  between  four  and  five  milea.  Inaulated  mountains 
frequently  occur  in  the  centres  of  circular  plains.  They  are  then  called  CaUrai 
Mowiiairu, 

(2.)  Ranges  of  Mouniama^  extending  in  length  two  or  three  hundred  mtlss.  lliess 
ranges  bear  a  distinct  resemblance  to  our  Alps,  Apennines,  and  Andes;  but  they 
are  mudi  leas  hi  extent,  and  do  not  form  a  very  prominent  feature  of  the  lunar 

*  Didt's  Celestial  Scenery,  p.  25S. 
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snrftoe.  Some  of  fhem  appear  yeiy  rugged  and  preoipitous,  and  the  highest 
langea  are,  in  acme  jdaoes,  ahove  four  milefl  in  perpendicular  altitude.  In  some 
instances  they  run  nearly  in  a  straight  line  firom  northeast  to  southwest,  as  in  the 
range  called  the  Apennines;  in  other  cases  thej  assume  the  form  of  a  semicircle 
or  a  cresoent* 

(3.)  CXrcular  fbnfuUioM,  The  general  prevalence  c^  this  remarkable  class  of 
mountainous  formationa  is  the  great  characteristic  feature  of  the  topography  of  the 
moon's  surface.  It  is  subdivided  by  late  selenographists  into  three  orders,  viz. : 
WaUed  Plaina,  whose  diameter  varies  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  forty  or 
fifty  milea ,  liing  Mouniams^  the  diameter  of  which  descends  to  ten  miles ;  and 
OriUers,  which  are  still  smaUer.  The  term  crater  is  sometimes  extended  to  all  the 
varieties  of  circular  formations.  They  are  also  sometimes  called  Ckwema,  because 
their  endoeed  plains  or  bottoms  are  sunlc  oonsiderably  below  the  general  level  of 
the  moon's  surface. 

The  dUTerent  orders  of  the  drcular  formations  differ  essentiaUy  from  each  other 
onfy  fai  size.  The  prindpal  features  of  their  constitution  are,  for  the  most  part, 
the  same,  and  they  present  similar  varieties.  Sometimes  terraces  are  seen  going 
round  the  whole  ring.  At  other  times  ranges  of  concentric  mountains  encircle  the 
inner  foot  of  the  wall,  leaving  intermediate  valleys.  Again,  we  have  a  few  ridges 
of  low  mountains  stretching  through  the  drde  contained  by  the  wall,  but  oftener 
isolated  conical  peaks  start  up,  and  very  frequently  small  craters  having  on  an  in- 
ferior scale  every  attribute  of  the  large  one.f  The  smaller  craters,  however,  offer 
some  diaracteristic  peculiarities.  Host  of  them  are  without  a  flat  bottom,  and 
have  tiie  appearance  of  a  hollow  inverted  cone  with  the  sides  tapering  towards 
the  centre.  Some  have  no  perceptible  outer  edge,  their  margin  being  on  a  level 
with  the  surrounding  regions :  these  are  called  Pits. 

The  bounding  ridge  of  the  lunar  craters  or  caverns  la  much  more  predpitous 
within  than  without ;  and  the  internal  depth  of  the  crater  is  always  much  lower 
than  tilie  general  surface  of  the  moon.  The  depth  varies  from  one-third  of  a  mile 
to  three  mfles  and  a  half. 

Theee  cnrioua  drcular  formations  occur  at  almost  eveiy  part  of  the  surface,  but 
are  moat  abundant  in  the  southwestern  regions.  It  is  the  strong  reflection  of  their 
mountainous  ridges  which  gives  to  that  part  of  the  moon's  surface  its  superior 
lustre.    The  smaJler  craters  occupy  nearly  two-flfths  of  the  moon's  visible  STurfieioe. 

*  Dfek's  Celestial  Scenery,  p.  257. 

f  Kichod's  Phenomena  of  the  Solar  System,  p.  167. 
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£cLiPsxs  07  THE  Son  asd  Moon. — Occoltatioss  or  tbk 
Fixed  Stars. 

3ir.  An  eclipse  of  a  heavenly  body  is  a  deprivation  of  ita  light, 
oocafiioned  by  the  interposition  of 
some  opake  body  between  it  and 
the  eye,  or  between  it  and  the  sun. 
Eclipses  are  divided,  with  respect 
to  the  objects  eclipsed,  into  eclipse* 
of  the  sun,  of  Ote  moon,  and  o/"  Ihe 
taielUtes;  and,  with  respect  to  cir- 
onmstaDoes,  into  tol'il,  partiai,  m- 
nular,  and  central  A  total  eclipse 
is  one  in  which  the  whole  disc  of 
the  luminary  is  darkened ;  a  par- 
tial one  is  when  only  a  part  of  the 
disc  is  darkened.  In  an  annnlar 
eclipse  the  whole  is  darkened,  ex- 
cept a  ring  or  annnlus,  which 
appears  round  the  dark  part  like 
an  illuminated  border;  the  de6ni- 
tion  of  a  central  eclipse  will  be 
given  in  another  place. 

ECUPSES  OF  THE  UOOK. 

318.  An  eclipse  of  tbe  mooD 
is  occasioned  by  an  interpositioo 
of  tbe  body  of  the  earth  directly 
between  the  sun  and  moon,  and 
thus  intercepting  the  light  of  the 
sun  ;  or  the  moon  is  eclipsed  when 
it  passes  through  part  of  the  sha- 
dow of  tbe  eann,  as  projected  from 
the  sun.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that 
lunar  eclipses  can  happen  oolr  it 
Fib.  it.  tbe  time  of  full  moon,  for  it  is 

then  only  that  the  earth  can  be 
between  the  moon  and  the  sun. 

•■•.  Earth's  0ka4*w.     Since  the  son  is  moch  lai^r  tbu 
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the  earth,  the  shadow  of  the  earth  must  have  the  form  of  a  cone, 
the  length  of  which  will  depend  on  the  relative  magnitudes 
of  the  two  bodies  and  their  distance  from  each  other.  Let  the 
circles  A6B,  agb  (Fig.  77),  be  sections  of  the  sun  and  earth  bj  a 
plane  pasmng  through  their  centres  S  and  E ;  Aa,  Sb.  tangents 
to  these  circles  on  the  same  side,  and  kd^  Be,  tangents  on  diSer- 
ent  sides.  The  triangular  space  aOh  will  be  a  section  of  the 
earth *8  shadow  or  Umbra^  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  The  line 
EG  is  called  the  Axis  of  the  Shadow,  If  we  suppose  the  line  cp 
to  revolve  about  EC,  and  tbrm  the  surface  of  the  frustum  of  a 
cone,  of  which  pcdq  is  a  section,  the  space  included  within  that 
surface  and  exterior  to  the  umbra,  is  called  the  Penumbra.  It 
is  plain  that  points  situated  within  the  umbra  will  receive  no 
light  from  the  sun ;  and  that  points  situated  within  the  penum- 
bra will  receive  light  from  a  portion  of  the  sun^s  disc,  and  from 
a  greater  portion  the  more  distant  they  are  from  the  umbra. 

3dO.  To  fiii4  the  Leagth  off  the  Earthen  fthadoir. 
Let  L  =  the  length  of  the  shadow ;  fi  =  the  radius  of  the  earth ; 
h  =  the  sun's  apparent  semi-diameter,  and  p  =  sun's  parallax. 
The  right-angled  triangle  BaC  (Fig.  77)  gives 

EC=     ^    . 
sin  ECa 

Ea  =  R;  and  ECa  =  SEA  —  EAC  =  5— jp;  whence, 

sin(d — p) 

As  the  angle  (j — p)  is  only  about  16',  it  will  differ  but  little 
from*  its  sine^  and  therefore, 

L  =  R^  (nearly); 
or,  if  j  and  p  be  expressed  in  seconds, 

0 — P 

The  shadow  will  obviously  be  the  shortest  when  the  sun  is 
nearest  to  the  earth.  We  then  have  5  =  16'  18",  and  p  = 
9'\  which  gives  L  =  218  R.  The  greatest  distance  of  the  moon 
is  65B.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  eartKs  shadow  always  extends 
to  mare  than  three  times  the  distance  of  the  moon. 

891.  ChrcuMifttaiBeeii  under  irhlch  an  Eclipse  ocenm. 
Let  kMh  be  a  circular  arc,  described  about  E  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  and  with  a  radius  equal  to  the  distance  between  the  cen- 
tres of  the  earth  and  moon  at  the  time  of  opposition.  The  angle 
MEiT^  the  apparent  semi-diameter  of  a  section  of  the  earth's 
shadow,  made  at  the  distance  of ,  the  moon's  centre,  is  called  the 
Semi-diameter  of  the  Earth's  Shadow.  And  the  angle  MEA,  the 
apparent  semi-diameter  of  a  section  of  the  penumbra,  at  the  same 
distaneei  is  called  the  Semidiampter  of  the  Penianbra. 
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Were  the  plane  of  the  moon's  orbit  coincident  with  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic,  there  would  be  a  lunar  eclipse  at  every  full 
moon ;  but,  as  it  is  inclined  to  it.  an  eclipse  can  happen  only 

when  the  full  moon  takes  place  either 
in  one  of  the  nodes  of  the  moon's 
orbit,  or  so  near  it  that  the  moon's 
latitude  does  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
the  apf)arent  semi-diametera  of  the 
moon  and  of  the  earth's  shadow. 
This  will  be  better  understood  on 
referring  to  Fig.  78,  in  which  N'C 
represents  a  portion  of  the  ecliptic, 
and  N'M  a  portion  of  the  moon's 
orbit,  N'  the  descending  node,  E 
the  earth,  ES,  ES',  ES",  three^  dif- 
ferent  directions  of  the  sun,  «,  «',  s'\ 
sections  of  the  earth's  shadow  in  the 
three  several  positions  correspond- 
ing to  these  (urections  of  the  sun, 
and  m,  m',  m",  the  moon  in  opposi- 
tion.   It  will  be  seen  that  the  moon 
will  not  pass  into  the  earth's  shadow 
unless  at  the  time  of  opposition  it  is 
nearer  to  the  node  than  the  point  m\  where  the  latitude  m'a'  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  semi-diameters  of  the  moon  and  shadow. 
;I39«  Calcnlatloa   •!  Seml-dlaiiieter  of  Sliado^r.    To 
determine  the  distance  from  the  node,  beyond  which  there  can 
be  no  eclipse,  we  must  ascertain  the  semi-diameter  of  the  earth's 
shadow.    Let  this  be  denoted  by  A,  and  let  P  =  the  moon's 
parallax. 

MEm  =  ^ma  —  EC/ti  (Fig.  77) ; 
but  Erwa  =  P  and  ECm  =  5  —p  (820) ;  therefore, 

MEm  =  A  =  P -hi)  — j. ..  .(56). 

The  semi-diameter  of  the  shadow  is  the  least  when  the  moon 
is  at  its  g^reatest  and  the  sun  is  at  its  least  distance,  or  when  P 
has  its  minimum  and  j  its  maximum  value.  In  these  positions 
of  the  moon  and  sun,  P  =  52'  40",  j  =  16'  18",  and  p  =  9". 
Substituting,  we  obtain  for  the  least  semi-diameter  of  the  earth's 
shadow  86'  81",  and  for  ita  least  diameter  V  13'  2".  The  great- 
est apparent  diameter  of  the  moon  is  88'  82".  Whence  it  ap- 
pears that  the  diameter  of  the  eartKs  shadow  is  always  more  than 
twice  the  diameter  of  the  moan. 

The  means  of  the  greatest  and  least  values  of  P  and  i  are,  re- 
spectively, 57'  11"  and  16'  2";  which  gives  for  the  mean  aemi- 
diameter  of  the  earth's  shadow,  41'  18". 

M8.  I^naar  JBellpUc  Units.  If  to  P  -h  p  —  J,  the  aemi- 
diameter  of  the  earth's  shadow,  we  add  dj  the  semi-diameter  of 
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the  moon,  the  sum  P  +p  +  d — 3  ^^^^  P^^  the  greatest  latitude 
of  the  moon  in  opposition,  at  which  an  eclipse  can  happen.  It 
is  easy  for  a  given  value  ofP  +  jj  +  d  —  &  and  a  given  inclina- 
tion of  the  moon's  orbit,  to  determine  within  what  distance  from  the 
node  the  moon  must  be  in  order  that  an  eclipse  may  take  place.  By 
taking  the  least  and  greatest  inclinations  of  the  orbit,  the  greatest 
and  least  values  o{r+p  +  d  —  5»  and  also  taking  into  view 
the  inequalities  in  the  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  it  has  been 
found,  uiat  when  at  the  time  of  mean  full  moon  the  difference 
of  the  mean  longitudes  of  the  moon  and  node  exceeds  13°  21', 
there  cannot  be  an  eclipse ;  but  when  this  difference  is  less  than 
7°  47'  there  must  be  one.  Between  7°  47'  and  13°  21'  the  hap- 
pening of  the  eclipse  is  doubtful.  These  numbers  are  called  the 
Lunar  Ecliptic  Limits. 

To  determine  at  what  ftiU  Tnoons  in  the  course  of  any  one  year 
ihert  vnU  be  an  eclipse^  find  the  time  of  each  mean  full  moon  (301) ; 
and  for  each  of  the  times  obtained  find  the  mean  longitude  of  the 
SUD,  and  also  of  the  moon's  node,  and  compare  the  difference  of 
these  with  the  lunar  ecliptic  limits.  Shoula,  however,  the  differ- 
ence in  any  instance  £bJ1  oetween  the  two  limits^  farther  calculation 
will  be  necessary. 

This  problem  may  be  solved  more  expeditiously  by  means  of 
tables  of  the  sun's  mean  motion  with  respect  to  the  moon's  node. 
(See  Prob.  XXVIIL) 

8M.  Central  £clip«e.  The  magnitude  and  duration  of  an 
edipse  depend  upon  the  proximity  of  the  moon  to  the  node  at  the 
time  of  opposition.  In  order  that  the  centre  of  the  moon  may 
be  on  the  same  right  line  with  the  centres  of  the  sun  and  earth, 
or,  in  technical  language,  that  a  central  eclipse  may  happen,  the 
opposition  must  take  place  precisely  in  the  node.  A  strictly 
central  eclipse,  therefore,  seldom,  if  ever,  occurs.  As  the  mean 
semi-diameter  of  the  earth's  shadow  is  41'  18",  the  mean  semi- 
diameter  of  the  moon  15'  35",  and  the  mean  hourly  motion  of 
the  moon  with  respect  to  the  sun  30'  29",  the  mean  duration  of 
a  central  eclipse  would  be  about  3}h. 

9M»  Particular  FacU.  Since  the  moon  moves  from  west 
to  east,  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  must  commence  on  the  eastera 
limb,  and  end  on  the  western. 

In  the  preceding  investigations,  we  have  supposed  the  cone 
of  the  earth's  shadow  to  be  formed  by  lines  drawn  from  theed^e 
of  the  sun,  and  touching  the  earth's  surface.  This,  probably,  is 
not  the  exact  case  of  nature ;  for  the  duration  of  the  eclipse,  and 
thus  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  earth's  shadow,  is  found  b^ 
observation  to  be  somewhat  greater  than  would  result  from  this 
supposition.  This  circumstance  is  accounted  for  by  supposing 
those  solar  rays  that,  from  their  direction,  would  fflance  by  and 
raze  the  earth's  surface,  to  be  stopped  and  absorbed  bv  the  lower 
strata  of  the  atmosphere.    In  sucn  a  case  the  conical  boundary 
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of  the  earth's  shadow  would  be  formed  by  certain  rays  exterior 
to  the  former,  and  would  be  larger. 

The  moon  in  approaching  and  receding  from  the  earth's  total 
shadow,  or  umbra,  passes  through  the  penumbra,  and  thus  its 
light,  instead  of  being  extinguished  and  recovered  suddenly,  ex- 
periences at  the  beginning  of  the  eclipse  a  gradual  diminution, 
and  at  the  end  a  gradual  increase.  On  this  account  the  times  of 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  eclipse  cannot  be  noted  with  pre- 
cision, and  in  consequence  astronomers  differ  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  earth's  shadow  from  the  cause 
above  mentioned.  It  is  the  practice,  however,  in  computing  aa 
eclipse  of  the  moon,  to  increase  the  semi-diameter  of  the  shadow 
by  a  ^  part ;  or,  which  amounts  to  the  same,  to  add  as  many 
seconds  as  the  semi-diameter  contains  minutes. 

It  is  remarked  in  total  eclipses  of  the  moon,  that  the  moon 
is  not  wholly  invisible,  but  appears  with  a  dull  reddish  light 
This  phenomenon  is  doubtless  another  effect  of  the  earth's 
atmosphere,  though  of  a  totally  different  nature  from  the  preced- 
ing. Certain  of  the  sun's  rays,  instead  of  being  stopped  and 
ab^rbed,  are  bent  from  their  rectilinear  course  bv  the  refracting 
power  of  the  atmosphere,  so  as  to  form  a  cone  of  faint  li^ht,  in- 
terior to  that  cone  which  has  been  mathematically  described  as 
the  earth's  shadow,  which  &lling  upon  the  moon  renders  it 
visible. 

As  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  is  occasioned  by  a  real  loss  of  its 
light,  it  must  begin  and  end  at  the  same  instant,  and  present 
preciselv  the  same  appearance  to  every  spectator  who  sees  the 
moon  above  his  horizon  during  the  eclipse.  It  will  be  shown 
that  the  case  is  different  with  eclipses  of  the  sun. 


CALCULATION  OF  AN  ECLIPSE  OF  THE  KOON. 

tta.  The  apparent  distance  of  the  centre  of  the  moon  from 
the  axis  of  the  earth's  shadow,  and  the  arcs  passed  over  by  the 
centre  of  the  moon  and  the  axis  of  the  shadow  during  an  eclipse 
of  the  moon,  being  necessarily  small,  they  may,  without  material 
error,  be  considered  as  right  lines.  We  may  also  consider  the 
apparent  motion  of  the  sun  in  longitude,  and  the  motions  of  the 
moon  in  longitude  and  latitude,  as  uniform  durine  the  eclipee. 
These  suppositions  beine  made,  the  calculation  of  the  circam- 
stances  or  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  is  very  simple. 

»9T.  Relative  Orbit.  Let  NF  (Kg.  79)  be  a  part  of  the 
ecliptic,  N  the  moon's  aacendinff  node,  NL  a  part  or  the  moon*a 
orbit,  C  the  centre  of  a  section  of  the  earth's  shadow  at  the  moon, 
CK  perpendicular  to  NP  a  circle  of  latitude,  and  C  the  centre 
of  the  moon  at  the  instant  of  opposition :  then  OC',  which  is  tlie 
latitude  of  the  moon  in  opposition,  is  the  distance  of  the  centres 
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of  the  shadow  and  moon  at  that  time.  The  moon  and  shadow 
both  have  a  motion,  and  in  the  same  direction,  as  from  N 
towards  F  and  L.  It  is  the  practice,  however,  to  regard  the 
shadow  as  stationary,  and  to  attribute  to  the  moon  a  motion  equal 


to  the  relative  motion  of  the  moon  and  shadow.  The  orbit  that 
would  be  described  by  the  moon's  centre  if  it  had  such  a  motion, 
is  called  the  Belative  Orbit  of  the  moon.  Inasmuch  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  eclipse  depend  altogether  upon  the  relative 
motion  of  the  moon  ana  shadow,  this  mode  of  proceeding  is  obvi- 
ously allowable. 

As  the  shadow  has  no  motion  in  latitude,  the  relative  motion  of 
the  moon  and  shadow  in  latitude  will  be  equal  to  the  moon's  actual 
motion  in  latitude :  and  since  the  centre  of  the  earth's  shadow 
moves  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  at  the  same  rate  as  the  sun,  the 
relative  motion  of  the  moon  and  shadow  in  longitude  will  be  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon  in 
longitude.  We  obtain,  therefore,  the  relative  position  of  the 
centres  of  the  moon  and  shadow  at  any  interval  /,  following  oppo- 
sition, by  laying  off  Cm  ecj^ual  to  the  difference  of  the  motions  of 
the  sun  and  moon  in  longitude  in  this  interval,  through  m  draw- 
ing mM  perpendicular  to  NF,  and  cutting  off  mM  equal  to  the 
latitude  at  opposition  plus  the  motion  in  latitude  in  the  interval 
t:  M  will  be  the  position  of  the  moon's  centre  in  the  relative 
orbit,  the  centre  of  the  shadow  being  supposed  to  be  stationary 
at  C.  As  the  motion  of  the  sun  in  longitude,  and  of  the  moon 
in  longitude  and  latitude,  are  considered  uniform,  the  ratio  of  CW 
(=  Om,  the  difference  between  the  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon 
in  longitude)  to  Mm'  the  moon's  motion  in  latitude,  is  the  same, 
whatever  may  be  the  length  of  the  interval  considered.  It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  the  relative  orbit  of  the  moon  N'C'M  is  u 
rig/U  Knt, 

The  relatiTe  orbit  passes  tiirough  0',  the  place  of  the  mooD*8  oentre  at  opposition : 
its  podtioD  will  therefore  be  known,  if  its  inclination  to  the  ecLiptic  be  fonncL 
Now  we  have 

tan  ini^a.  =  ^^'  =  moon's  motion  In  latitude 

Cm'      moon's  mot  in  long.  —  sun's  mot  in  long. 
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3M.  Reqaltlte  IHita.  The  following  data  are  requisite  in  the  calnnlrtion 
of  the  drcnniBtanoes  of  a  lunar  edipse : 

T  =  time  of  opposition. 
IC  =  moon's  hourly  motion  in  longitude. 

n  =  moon's  hourly  motion  in  latitude, 
m  =  sun's  hourly  motion  in  longitude. 

X  =  moon's  latitude  at  opposition. 

d  =  moon's  semi-diameter. 

i  =  sun's  semi-diameter. 

P  =  moon's  horizontal  paraOaz. 

p  =  sun's  horizontal  parallax. 

8  =  semi-diameter  of  the  earth's  shadow. 

I  =  inclination  of  relative  orbit. 

h  =  moon's  hourly  motion  on  relative  orbit 

T,  H,  fi>  fis  X,  4  <ijP,  andp,  are  deriyed  fh>m  Tables  of  the  sun  andmooo.    (See 
Problems  IX  and  XIY.) 
The  quantities  a,  I,  and  A,  may  be  determined  from  these: 

tf  =P  +  p  — iJ-(.^(P +p  — J)  (322  and  326)....(6'r); 


tangl  = 


n 


M  — m 


(327)....  (58). 


The  triangle  CTMm'  gives 

CM  = 


Cm' 


or,  A  = 


M— f?l 


....(59). 


008  MOW     '  cos  I 

8M.  Proceta  •!  Galcnlation.  The  above  quantities  being  soppoMd 
to  be  known,  let  N'OF  (Fig.  80)  represent  the  ediptio,  and  0  the  stationary  centre  of 
the  earth's  shadow.   Let  00'  =  X,  and  let  K'OX'^represent  the  celativo  orbit  of  tlM 


Fuk80. 


moon.  We  here  toppose  the  moon  to  be  north  of  the  ediptie  at  the  time  of  oppo* 
•ition  and  near  its  ascending  node ;  when  it  Is  south  of  the  ecliptio  X  Is  to  be  laid 
off  below  N'OF,  and  when  it  Is  approaching  either  node,  the  relative  orbit  is  In- 
alined  to  the  ri^^t  Let  the  drde  KFK'R,  described  about  the  centre  0,  repre- 
sent the  section  of  the  earth's  shadow  at  the  moon;  and  let/,  /',  and  0^  ^,  be  the 
reepeotive  places  of  the  moon's  centie^  at  the  beginning  and  enid  of  the  edipee^  and 
at  ttie  begummg  and  end  of  the  total  edipse.  0/=  (^ '  =  «  4-  d;  and  Og  =  <y = 
0— d  Draw  OM  perpendicular  to  N'OX,  and  H  will  represent  the  plaoe  of  the 
moon's  centre  when  nearest  the  centre  of  the  shadow:  it  will  also  be  its  place  at 
tiw  middle  of  the  edipoe:  for  since  0/=  Qf'.  and  OM  is  perpendicnlar  lo  JSTOf 
W=  M/'. 

Middle  of  Out  ad^ws.  The  time  of  opposition  being  known,  that  of  the  middb 
of  the  edipee  will  become  known  when  we  have  found  the  interval  ^s)  emplojed 
by  the  moon  in  passhig  from  M  to  O.    Now 
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MO* 
(expressed  in  parts  of  an  hour)  x  =:  _. ; 

h 

and  in  the  right-angled  triangle  CC'IC  we  have  CO'  =  >,  and  <  COM  =  <  0X0 
=  I,  and  therefore  MO  =  A  sin  I ;  whence,  by  substitution, 

X  sin  I       X  sin  I  X  sin  I  cos  I 

*=-*"  =M^  <*!*•")= Ttirsr ! 

cos  I 
or  (ezpxessed  m  seoondsX  x  =  3600«.  OQsj  ^^  ^^  j    ,^. 

M — TO 

Henoe,  if  M  =  time  of  middle,  we  have 

M  =  T  T  *  =  T  T  ?5??!-ieiI.X  sin  I. . .  .(61). 

M  — TO 

It  is  obvious  that  the  tipper  sign  is  to  be  used  when  the  ktttude  is  inertating^ 
and  the  lower  sign  when  it  is  decrecuing. 

The  distance  of  the  centre  of  the  moon  from  the  centre  of  the  shadow  at  the 
middle  of  the  edipse, 

=  CM  =  CO'  cos  COM  =  X  cos  I. . .  .(62). 

Beginnmg  and  end  of  the  eclipse.  Let  any  point  I  of  the  relative  orbit  be  the 
place  of  the  moon's  centre  at  the  time  of  any  given  phase  of  the  eclipse.  Let  t  = 
the  interval  of  time  between  the  given  phase  and  the  middle ;  and  A;  =  C2,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  centres  of  tlie  moon  and  shadow.  In  the  interval  t  the  moon's 
centre  will  pass  over  the  diatance  W;  hence 

^_Mf_M/coe  I. 

h        M  — TO  ' 


but,  Mi=  i^cf  — M0*=  V^**— x«oos*I(equa.62), 

COS  I 

mI^ 


and  therefore  t  =  .—-Z.  ^  jfc«_A»cos*i; 


««» /t«  .^w.^^.\        j_  3600s. COS  I     , . 

or  (in  seconds),       <  =  ___  ^/(jk  +  a  cos  I)  (*— A  cos  I). . .  .(63). 

Let  T  denote  the  time  of  the  supposed  phase  of  the  edipse,  and  M  the  time  of 
the  middle;  and  we  shall  have 

T'  =  M  +  (,or.T'  =  M  — (, 

according  aa  the  phase  follows  or  precedes  the  middle. 
Now,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  eclipse,  we  have^ 

A  =  C/orC/ =  «  +  (!: 

sobstitnting  hi  equation  (63)  we  obtain 

^  _  36008.  cos  I      , 

M— TO       V  (*+ <'  +  AcosI)(«-f  d— AcosI) (64), 

f  being  found,  the  time  of  the  beginning  (B),  and  the  time  of  the  end  (E),  result 
fimn  ^  equations 

B  =  M— <',B  =  M  +  r. 

Beginning  and  endcf  (he  Mai  ecUpee.  At  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  total 
ecSipae,  J;  =  C^  =  Q^  =  a —  d;  whence,  by  equation  (63), 

^,  _  36008.  cos  I    , ,--. . 

ifirsr"  i^  (« — d  +  A  cos  I)  («  —  d—  A  cos  I)-  •  •  •(^°) • 

and,  denoting  the  time  of  the  beginning  by  B'  and  the  time  of  the  end  by  B',  we 
have  B'  =  M  — <",  B'=  M  +  < ". 

QuaniUy  ofihe  ecUpse,  In  a  partial  eclipse  of  the  moon  the  magnitude  or  quan- 
tity of  the  ecUpse  is  measured  by  the  relative  portion  of  that  diameter  of  the  moon, 
wfaidi,  if  jproduced,  would  pass  through  the  centre  of  the  earth's  shadow,  that  is 
involved  m  the  shadow.  The  whole  diameter  is  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts, 
called  Digiie^  and  the  quantity  is  expressed  by  tiie  number  of  digits  and  fractions 
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of  a  digit  in  the  part  immersed.  When  the  moon  passes  entirely  within  the  sha- 
dow, as  in  a  total  edipse,  the  quantity  of  the  edipse  is  expressed  by  the  number  of 
digits  contained  in  ibe  part  of  the  same  diameter  prolonged  outward,  whidi  is 
comprised  between  the  edge  of  the  shadow  and  the  inner  edge  of  the  mooo. 
Thus  the  number  of  digits  contained  in  8N  (Fig.  80)  expresses  the  qoanti^  of  the 
edipse  represented  in  the  figure.  Hence,  if  Q  =  the  quanti^  of  the  edipse^  we 
shall  have 

Q  _  NS    _  1 2NS  _.  12  (NM  4-  MS)  _  12  fflM  4- 08  —  OM)  _ 

^     ANV       NV  NV  NV 

12((2  +  »— >cosI). 


2d 


or, 


d 


If  X  cos  I  exceeds  («  +  d)  there  will  be  no  eclipse.  If  it  is  intermediate  between 
(0  4-^  and  {8  —  cO  there  will  be  a  partial  edipse;  and  if  it  is  less  than  (a — d) 
the  edipse  will  be  totsL 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  AN  ECLIPSE  OF  THE  MOON. 

330.  The  times  of  the  dififerent  phases  of  an  eclipse  of  the 
moon  may  easily  be  determined  by  a  geometrical  construction, 
within  a  minute  or  two  of  the  truth.  Draw  a  right  line  NT 
(Fig.  81)  to  represent  the  ecliptic;  and  assume  upon  it  any  point 


C,  for  the  position  of  the  centre  of  the  earth's  shadow^  at  the 
time  of  opposition.  Then,  having  fixed  upon  a  scale  of  ecjoal 
parts,  lay  oflf  CB  =  M  —  m,  the  difference  of  the  hourly  motions 
of  the  sun  and  moon  in  longitude ;  and  draw  the  perpendiculars 
CC  =  7i  the  moon's  latituae  in  opposition,  and  KL'  =  %  ±  n, 
the  moon's  latitude  an  hour  after  opposition.  The  right  line 
C'L',  drawn  through  C  and  li\  will  represent  the  moon's  relatiye 
orbit  It  should  be  observed,  that  if  the  latitudes  are  south  they 
must  be  laid  off  below  NT,  and  that  N'GX'  will  be  inclined  to 
the  right  when  the  latitude  is  decreasing.    With  a  radius  CE  = 
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s  (equation  56)  describe  the  circle  EKFK',  which  will  represent 
the  section  of  the  earth's  shadow.  With  a  radius  =  «  +  d,  and 
another  radius  =  « — d,  describe  about  the  centre  C  arcs  inter- 
secting N'L'  in//',  and  g^g'  \  f  and/'  will  be  the  places  of  the 
moon's  centre  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  eclipse,  and  g  and 
g'  the  places  at  the  beginning  and  etid  of  the  total  echpse.  From 
the  point  C  let  fall  upon  N'C'L'  the  perpendicular  CM  ;  and  M 
will  be  the  place  of  the  moon's  centre  at  the  middle  of  the  eclipse. 
To  render  the  construction  explicit,  let  us  suppose  the  time  of 
opposition  to  be  7h.  23m.  15s.  At  this  time  the  moon's  centre 
will  be  at  C.  To  find  its  place  at  7h.,  state  the  proportion, 
60m. :  23m.  15s. : :  moon's  hourly  motion  on  the  relative  orbit :  a 
fourth  term.  This  fourth  term  will  be  the  distance  of  the  moon's 
centre  from  the  point  C  at  7  o'clock ;  and  if  it  be  taken  in  the 
dividers  and  laid  oflF  on  the  relative  orbit  from  C  backward  to 
the  point  7,  it  will  give  the  moon's  place  at  that  hour.  This 
being  found,  take  in  the  dividers  the  moon's  hourly  motion  on 
the  relative  orbit,  and  lay  it  oflF  repeatedly,  both  forward  and 
backward,  from  the  point  7,  and  the  points  marked  off,  8,  9,  10, 
6, 5,  will  be  the  moon's  places  at  thase  hours  respectively.  Now, 
the  object  being  to  find  the  times  at  which  the  moon's  centre  is 
at  the  points//,  g^  g\  and  M,  let  the  hour  spaces  thus  found  be 
dividea  into  quarters,  and  these  subdivided  into  5-minute  or 
minute  spaces,  and  the  times  answering  to  the  points  of  division 
that  £ill  nearest  to  these  points,  will  be  within  a  minute  or  so  of 
the  times  in  question.  For  example,  the  point/  falls  between  9 
and  10,  and  tiius  the  end  of  the  eclipse  will  occur  somewhere 
between  9  and  10  o'clock.  To  find  the  number  of  minutes  after 
9  at  which  it  takes  place,  we  have  only  to  divide  the  space  from 
9  to  10  into  four  equal  parts,  or  15-mmute  spaces,  subaivide  the 
part  which  contains/  into  three  equal  parts,  or  6-minute  spaces, 
and  again  that  one  of  these  smaller  parts  within  which  /  lies, 
into  fiive  equal  parts  or  minute  spaces. 


ECLIPSES  OF  THE  SUN. 

881.  I«ii«iiB«iia  Frastum  aad  Coae.  An  eclipse  of  the 
son  is  caused  by  the  interposition  of  the  moon  between  the  sun 
and  earth ;  whereby  the  whole,  or  part  of  the  sun's  light,  is  pre- 
vented from  falling  upon  certain  parts  of  the  earth's  surface. 

Let  AGB  and  agh  (Fig.  82)  be  sections  of  the  sun  and  earth 
by  a  plane  passing  through  their  centres  S  and  E ;  Aa,  Bi,  tan- 
gents to  the  circles  AGB  and  ojgh  on  the  same  side;  and  Aof,  Be, 
tangents  to  the  same  on  opposite  sides.  The  figure  AaJB  will 
be  a  section  through  the  axis,  of  a  frustum  of  a  cone  formed  by 
rays  tangent  to  the  sun  and  earth  on  the  same  side,  and  the  tri- 
angular space  FoZ  will  be  a  section  of  a  cone  formed  by  rays 
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tangent  on  opposite  sides.  An  eclipse  of  the  sun  will  take  place 
somewhere  upon  the  earth's  surface,  whenever  the  moon  comes 
within  the  frustum  AaiB,  and  a  total  or  an  annular  eclipse  when- 
ever it  comes  within  the  cone  Fed. 


FZG.  82. 


339.  Semi-diameters  of  Frnstnm  and  Cone.  Let  mm'M 

(Fig  82)  be  a  circular  arc  described  about  the  centre  E,  and  with 
a  radius  equal  to  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  moon  and 
earth  at  the  time  of  conjunction.  The  angle  mES  is  the  apparent 
semi-diameter  of  a  section  of  the  frustum,  and  m'ES  the  apparent 
semi-diameter  of  a  section  of  the  cone,  at  the  distance  of  the 
moon.  To  find  expressions  for  these  semi-diameters  in  terms  of 
determinate  quantities,  let  the  first  be  denoted  by  A,  and  the 
second  bj  A' ;  and  let  P  =  the  parallax  of  the  moon,  />  =  the 
parallax  of  the  sun,  and  S  =  the  semi-diameter  of  the  sun.  Then 
we  have 

mES  =  A  =  mEA  +  AES  =  Ema—EAm  +  AES; 
^^^  A  =  P— ;)-h  J....(67): 

and       m'ES  =  m'EB  —  BES  =  Em'c  — EBm'  —  BES ; 

^""^  A'  =  P— ;,_J....(68). 

Taking  the  mean  values  of  P,  p^  and  J  (322),  we  find  for  the 
mean  value  of  A,  T  13'  3'';  and  for  the  mean  value  of  A', 

333.  Circumstances  off  nioon^s  Position  in  Solar 
Eciipiies.  As  the  plane  of  the  moon's  orbit  is  not  coincident 
witb  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  can  happen 
onlv  when  conjunction  or  new  moon  takes  place  in  one  of  the 
nodes  of  the  moon's  orbit,  or  so  near  it  that  the  moon's  latitade 
does  not  exceed  the  sum  of  the  semi-diameters  of  the  moon 
f^^Jl^'?'"'^^*  frustum  at  the  moon's  orbit  This  may  be  illos. 
trated  by  means  of  fig.  78,  already  used  for  a  lani  eclipse, 
by  supposing  the  sun  to  be  in  the  directions  E*,  E*',  Em'\  Q 

t^  tl!l*'^?  '  ^^^  ^i'''!'^  ""^^^^  luminous  frustum  corresponding 
m^n^  directions  of  the  sun ;  also  that  m,  m',  m-,  reprint  thf 
moon  in  the  corresponding  positions  of  a>njJnction.  ^Thus^  d^ 
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noting  the  moon's  semi-diameter  by  d,  and  the  greatest  latitude 
of  the  moon  in  conjanction,  at  which  an  eclipse  can  take  place, 
by  L,  we  have 

L  =  P— p  +  3  +  ei.  ...(69). 

For  a  total  eclipse,  the  great.est  latitude  will  be  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  semi-diameters  of  the  moon  and  the  luminous  cone.  Hence, 
denoting  it  by  U, 

L'  =  P— jp— J+d....(70). 

In  order  that  an  annular  eclipse  may  take  place,  the  apparent 
semi-diameter  of  the  moon  must  be  less  than  that  of  the  sun,  and 
the  moon  must  come  at  conjunction  entirely  within  the  luminous 
frustum.  Whence,  if  L''=  the  maximum  latitude  at  which  an 
annular  eclipse  is  possible,  we  have 

Jj''  =  F—p-\-8  —  d....{71). 

In  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  an  eclipse  of  the  moon, 
it  has  been  found  that  when  at  the  time  of  mean  new  moon  the 
difference  between  the  mean  longitude  of  the  sun  or  moon  and 
that  of  the  node,  exceeds  19*^  44',  there  cannot  be  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun ;  but  when  the  difference  is  less  than  18^  88',  there  must  be 
one.    These  numbers  are  called  the  Solar  Ecliptic  Limits. 

3S4.  Prediction  of  Eclipnet :— Period.  In  order  to  dis- 
cover at  what  new  moons  in  the  course  of  a  year  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun  will  happen,  with  its  approximate  time,  we  have  only  to  find 
the  mean  longitudes  of  the  sun  and  node  at  each  mean  new  moon 
throughout  the  year  (801),  and  take  the  difference  of  the  longi- 
tudes and  compare  it  with  the  solar  ecliptic  limits.  (For  a  more 
direct  method  of  solving  this  problem,  see  Prob.  XXVIII.) 

Eclipses  both  of  the  sun  and  moon  recur  in  nearly  the  same 
order  ahd  at  the  same  intervals  at  the  expiration  of  a  period  of 
223  lunations,  or  18  years  of  865  days,  and  15  days  ;*  which 
for  this  reason  is  called  the  Period  of  the  Eclipses.  For,  the  time 
of  a  revolution  of  the  sun  with  respect  to  the  moon's  node  is 
346.619S51d.,  and  the  time  of  a  synodic  revolution  of  the  moon 
is  29.5305887d.  These  numbers  are  very  nearly  in  the  ratio  of 
223  to  19.  Thus,  in  a  period  of  228  lunations,  the  sun  will  have 
returned  19  times  to  the  same  position  with  respect  to  the  moon's 
node,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  period  will  be  in  the  same 
position  with  respect  to  the  moon  ana  node  as  at  its  commence- 
ment. The  eclipses  which  occur  during  one  such  period  being 
notedj  subeeouent  eclipses  are  easily  predicted. 

This  period  was  known  to  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians,  by 
whom  it  was  called  Saros. 

3S6.  If  amber  of  Ecllpnet  In  a  Year.  As  the  solar  eclip- 
tic limits  are  more  extended  than  the  lunar,  eclipses  of  the  sun 
must  occur  more  frequently  than  eclipses  of  the  moon. 

*  More  exactly,  18  yean  (of  366  days)  plus  15d.  71l  42iii.  aSa. 
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As  to  the  number  of  eclipses  of  both  luminaries,  there  canaofcbe 
fewer  than  two  nor  more  than  seven  in  one  year.  The  mo6t 
usual  number  is  four,  and  it  is  rare  to  have  more  than  six. 
When  there  are  seven  eclipses  in  a  year,  five  are  of  the  sun  and 
two  of  the  moon ;  and  when  but  two,  both  are  of  the  sun.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  The  sun  passes  by  both  nodes  of  the  moon's 
orbit  but  once  in  a  year,  unless  it  passes  by  one  of  them  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  in  which  case  it  will  pass  by  the  same 
again  a  little  before  the  end  of  the  year,  as  it  returns  to  the 
same  node  in  a  period  of  846  days.  Now,  if  the  sun  be  at  a  little 
less  distance  than  19°  44'  from  either  node  at  the  time  of  mean 
new  moon,  he  may  be  eclipsed  (833),  and  at  the  subsequent  op- 
position the  moon  will  be  eclipsed  near  the  other  node,  and  come 
round  to  the  next  conjunction  before  the  sun  is  13°  33'  from  the 
forqier  node ;  and  when  three  eclipses  happen  about  either  node, 
the  like  number  commonly  happens  about  the  opposite  one ;  as 
the  sun  comes  to  it  in  173  days  afterwards,  andf  six  lunations 
contain  only  four  davs  more.  Thus  there  may  be  two  eclipses 
of  the  sun  and  one  oi  the  moon  about  each  of  the  nodes ;  and  the 
twelfth  lunation  from  the  eclipse  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
may  give  a  new  moon  before  the  year  is  ended,  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  retrogradation  of  the  nodes,  may  be  within  the 
solar  ecliptic  limit ;  and  hence  there  may  be  seven  eclipses  in  a 
year,  five  of  the  sun  and  two  of  the  moon.  But  when  the  moon 
changes  in  either  of  the  nodes,  it  cannot  be  near  enough  to  the 
other  node,  at  the  next  full  moon,  to  be  eclipsed ;  as  in  the  inter- 
val the  sun  will  move  over  an  arc  of  14°  32',  whereas  the  great- 
est lunar  ecliptic  limit  is  but  13°  21',  and  in  six  lunar  months 
afterwards  it  will  change  near  the  other  node.  In  this  case 
there  cannot  be  more  than  two  eclipses  in  a  year,  both  of  which 
will  be  of  the  sun.  If  the  moon  changes  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
degrees  from  either  node,  then  an  eclipse  both  of  the  sun  and 
moon  will  probably  occur  in  the  passage  of  that  node  and  also 
of  the  other. 

Although  solar  eclipses  are  more  frequent  than  lunar,  when 
considered  with  respect  to  the  whole  earth,  yet  at  any  friven 
place  more  lunar  than  solar  eclipses  are  seen.  The  reason  of  this 
circumstance  is,  that  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  (unlike  an  eclipse  of 
the  moon)  is  visible  only  over  a  part  of  a  hemisphere  of  the 
earth.  To  show  this,  suppose  two  lines  to  be  drawn  from  the 
centre  of  the  moon  tangent  to  the  earth  at  opposite  points :  they 
will  make  an  angle  witn  each  other  equal  to  double  the  moon^s 
horizontal  parallax,  or  of  1°  64'.  Therefore,  should  an  observer 
situated  at  one  of  the  points  of  tangency,  refer  the  centre  of  the 
moon  to  the  centre  or  the  sun,  an  observer  at  the  other  would 
see  the  centres  of  these  bodies  distant  from  each  other  an  angle 
of  1°  64',  and  their  nearest  limbs  separated  by  an  arc  of  more 
than  1°. 
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■M.  Ilf  •on*a  Shadow  ChiI  apon  th«  Earth.  Instead  of 
r^arding  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  aa  produced  by  an  interposition 
of  the  moon  between  the  Bun  and  earth,  as  we  have  hitherto 
considered  it,  we  may  regard,  it  as  occasioned  by  the  moou's 
shadow  falling  upon  the  earth.  Fig.  83  represents  the  moon's 
shadow,  as  projected  from  the  sun  and  covering  a  portion 
of  the  earth's  snrboe.  Wherever  tbe  umbra  &1K  there  la  total 
eclipse;  and  wherever  the  penim].bra  falls,  a  partial  eclipse. 


In  order  to  discover  the  extent  of  the  portion  of  tbe  earth's 
sar&ce  over  which  the  eclipse  is  visible  at  any  particular  time, 
we  have  only  to  find  tbe  oreadtb  of  the  portion  of  the  earth 
covered  by  the  penumbral  shadow  of  the  moon ;  but  we  will 
first  ascertain  tbe  length  of  the  moon's  shadow.  As  seen  at  the 
vertex  of  the  moon's  shadow,  the  apparent  diameters  of  the  moon 
and  sun  are  equal.  Now,  as  seen  at  the  centre  of  tbe  earth,  tbey 
are  nearly  equal,  sometimes  the  one  being  a  little  greater  and 
sometimes  the  other.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  length  of  the 
moon's  shadow  is  ahout  equal  to  the  distance  of  the  earth,  being  soma- 
times  a  little  greater  and  at  other  times  a  little  less. 

When  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  moon  is  the  greater,  the 
shadow  will  extend  beyond  the  earth's  centre;  and  when  the 
apparent  diameter  of  the  sun  is  the  greater,  it  will  fall  short  of  it. 
If  we  increase  the  mean  apparent  diameter  of  the  moon  as  seen 
from  the  earth's  centre,  viz.  SI'  7",  by  ^,  the  ratio  of  the  radius 
of  tbe  earth  to  tbe  distance  of  the  moon,  we  shall  have  SI'  S8" 
fur  tbe  mean  apparent  diameter  of  the  moon  as  seen  from  the 
Dearest  point  of  tbe  earth's  surface.  Oomparing  this  with  the 
mean  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun  as  viewed  from  the  same 
point,  which  is  sensibly  the  same  as  at  tbe  centre  of  the  earth,  or 
S2'  3",  we  perceive  that  it  is  less ;  from  which  we  conclude,  that 
when  the  sun  and  moon  are  each  at  their  mean  distance  from  the 
earth,  the  shadow  of  the  moon  does  aot  extend  as  &r  as  tbe 
earth's  surface. 
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387.  To  find  a  Generml  JBxpresvton  Mr  the  l>nffth  •! 
the  xtloon't  Shadow.  Let  AGB,  a'g'h\  aDd  agb  (Fig.  84)  be 
sections  of  the  suo^  moon,  and  earth,  bj  a  plane  passing  through 


Fig.  84. 

their  centres  S,  M,  and  E,  supposed  to  be  in  the  same  right  line, 
and  Aa',  Bi',  tangents  to  the  circles  AGB,  a'g'V :  then  a'lLV 
will  represent  the  moon's  shadow.  Let  L  =  the  length  of  the 
shadow ;  D  =  the  distance  of  the  moon ;  D'  =  the  distance  of 
the  sun ;  d  =  the  apparent  semi-diameter  of  the  moon ;  and  i  -=■ 
the  apparent  semi-aiameter  of  the  san.  At  K  the  vertex  of  the 
shadow,  MKa^  the  apparent  semi-diameter  of  the  moon,  will  be 
equal  to  SKA  the  apparent  semi-diameter  of  the  sun ;  and  as  the 
distance  of  this  point  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  even  when  it 
is  the  greatest,  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  distance  of  the 
sun  (886),  the  apparent  semi-diameter  of  the  sun  will  alwajB  be 
very  nearly  the  same  to  an  observer  situated  at  K  as  to  one  sita- 
atea  at  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Now,  since  the  apparent  semi- 
diameter  of  the  moon  is  inversely  proportional  to  its  distance^ 

angle  MKa' :  c? : :  ME  :  MK; 

and  thus,        i\d\\  ME  :  MK  : :  D  :  L  (nearly) : 

whence,  L  =  D  j (72). 

If  a  more  accurate  result  be  desired,  we  have  only  to  repeal 
the  calculation,  after  having  diminished  i  in  the  ratio  of  Ix  to 
(D'  +  L  — D). 

83§.  To  find  the  Breadth  off  the  Peaambral  Shadow 

cast  upon  the  earth,  let  the  lines  Act,  Be'  (Fig.  84)  be  drawn  tangent  to  the  ciidet 
AGB,  dQ'h\  on  opposite  sides,  and  prolonged  to  the  earth.  The  spaoe  hddk  wS 
represent  the  penumbra  of  the  moon's  shadow,  and  the  are  0Jk  one-half  the  biraadth 
of  the  portloQ  of  the  earth's  suriaoe  covered  by  it  Let  this  arc  or  the  ai^ 
y£A  =  S^  and  denote  the  semi-diameter  of  the  sun  and  the  semi-diameter  and 
parallax  of  the  moon  bj  the  same  letters  as  in  preyions  artidee.  The  tnangla 
ME^  gives  ' 

angle  MB^  s  8  =  ICAZ— UIB. 

The  angle  AlCB  ia  the  moon'k  par^laz  In  altltnde  at  tba  italioa  *»  aad  lOSis 
its  aenith  distanoe  at  the  same  atation.  Denote  the  former  bj  F  and  the  latter 
bjr  Z.    Thus, 

S  =  Z  — F....(73). 

The  triangle  AlfS  gives 

AME  =  P'=:KS^  +  KAS; 
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WiS^d-h  i;  aod  HSJk  is  the  aua'B  puallix  in  altitude  at  the  station  A :  let  it  be 
denoted  hj  p.    Wo  have,  then, 

P'  =  d  +  ^+i>'  =  d+i  (nearly). . .  .(U); 
and  to  find  Z  we  have  (eqna.  9,  p.  63), 

F  =  P  sin  Z,  or  sin  Z  =  - . . .  .("r  6). 

F  and  Z  being  found  hj  these  equations,  equa.  (TS)  will  then  make  known  the 
▼ahieofSb 

If  great  aocoraoj  be  lequired,  the  calculation  must  be  repeated,  giving  now  to 
p  in  equa.  (74)  the  value  furnished  bj  equa.  (9)  which  expresses  the  relation 
between  the  parallax  in  altitude  of  a  body  and  its  horizontal  paraUaz,  instead  of 
negiectmg  it  aa  before;  and  Z  must  be  computed  from  the  following  equation: 

sin  Z  =  51LE!. . .  .(76). 
sinP         ^ 

The  penumbral  shadow  will  obviously  attain  to  its  greatest 
breadth  when  the  sun  is  at  its  least  and  the  moon  is  at  its  great- 
est distance.  The  values  of  d^  6,  and  P  under  these  circumstances 
are  lesii^^ctiyely  14'  24'',  16'  18",  and  52'  50".  Performing  the 
calculations,  we  find  that  the  breadth  of  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
earthis  surface  ever  covered  by  the  penumbral  shadow  is  70*  17',  or 
about  4,8o0  miles. 

889«  The  Bread th  of  the  Vmbm  may  be  found  in  a  simi- 
lar  manner. 

The  are  dA'  (Fig.  84)  representi  one  half  of  it:  denote  this  arc  or  the  equal  angle 
gSk  I7  8'. 

ySJSh'  =  8'  =:  ISh'Z'^VUK ; 

or,  8'  =  Z  — F....(77). 

A'MS  =  P'  =  MSA'  +  MA'8; 

but  ICk'S  =  d— ^,  and  liS^'  =r  p',  the  sun's  parallax  in  altitude  at  K\  whence^ 

P'  =  d— 3+j>'  =  d— a  (nearly). . .  .(78) : 

and  we  haye,  as  before^ 

F  =  PBinZ,orsfaiZ  =  ?'...  .(79). 

The  greatest  breadth  will  obtain  when  the  sun  is  at  its  greatest 
and  the  moon  is  at  its  least  distance.    We  shall  then  have 

i  =  15'  45",  d=  16'  46",  P  =  61'  82". 

Making  use  of  these  numbers,  we  deduce  for  the  maadmum 
breadth  of  the  portion  of  the  earOHs  surface  covered  by  the  moovCs 
shadow,  V  54' ;  or  130  miles. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  deductions  of  the  last  two  arti- 
cles answer  to  the  suppoattion  that  the  moon  is  in  the  node,  and 
that  the  axis  of  the  snadow  and  penumbra  passes  through  the 
centre  of  the  earth.  In  every  other  case,  both  the  shadow  and 
penumbra  will  be  cut  obliquely  by  the  earth's  surface,  and  Use 
sections  will  be  ovals,  and  very  nearly  true  ellipses,  the  lengths 
of  which  may  materially  ezceea  the  above  determination& 

S4#«  Fhfises  of  Bciiyie  IMIfegeat  at e»ch  Place,  Parallax 
not  only  causes  the  ecli}30e  to  be  visible  at  some  places  and  invisi* 
ble  at  others,  as  shown  in  Art  885,  but^  by  making  the  distance 
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between  the  centres  of  the  stin  and  moon  unequal,  renders  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  eclipse  at  those  places  where  it  is  visible,  difFer- 
ent  at  each  place.  This  may  also  be  interred  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  different  places,  covered  at  any  time  by  the  shadow  of 
the  moon,  will  be  differently  situated  within  this  shadow.  It 
will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  hns  to  be  consid- 
ered in  two  points  of  view :  1st.  With  respect  to  ihe  whole  earthy 
or  as  a  general  eclipse;  and,  2d.  With  respect  to  a  particular 
phjce, 

841.  Particular  Farts.  The  following  are  the  principal  facts  relatiTe 
to  edipsea  of  the  sun  that  reoiain  to  be  noticed :  Ist.  The  duration  of  a  general 
edipse  of  the  sun  cannot  exceed  about  6  hours.  2d.  A  solar  eclipse  does  not  hap- 
pen at  the  same  time  at  all  places  where  it  is  seen :  as  the  motion  of  the  moon 
toward  the  sun,  and  consequently  of  its  shadow,  is  from  west  to  east,  the  edipee 
must  begin  eoHiar  at  the  western  parts  and  lakr  at  the  eaaUm,  3d.  The  moon*s 
shadow  being  tangent  to  the  earth  at  the  commencement  and  end  of  the  edipse, 
the  sun  will  be  just  rising  at  the  place  where  the  edipse  is  first  seen,  and  just  set- 
ting at  the  place  where  it  is  last  seen.  At  intermediate  places,  the  sun  will 
at  the  time  of  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  edipse  have  various  altitudes.  4th. 
An  edipse  of  the  sun  begins  on  the  western  side  and  ends  on  the  oasUm.  5th. 
When  the  straight  line  passing  through  the  centres  of  the  sun  and  moon  pauses 
also  through  the  place  of  the  spectator,  the  eclipse  is  said  to  be  centraL :  a  central 
edipse  may  be  either  annular  or  total,  according  as  the  apparent  diameter  of  the 
sun  is  greater  than  that  of  the  moon,  or  the  reverse.  6th.  A  total  edipse  of  the  sua 
cannot  last  at  any  one  place  more  than  eight  mvwies;  and  an  annular  edipse  more 
than  twelve  and  a  half  mwiUes,  7  th.  In  most  solar  edipses  the  moon^s  disc  is 
oovered  with  a  faint  light,  a  phenomenon  which  is  attributed  to  the  reflectioii  of 
the  light  from  the  illuminated  part  of  the  earth. 


CALCULATION  OP  AN  ECHPSB  OF  THE  SUN. 

349.  The  complete  calculation  of  a  solar  eclipse  involves  the 
solution  of  two  distinct  problems,  viz. :  (1),  the  determination  of 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  eclipse  for  the  earth  as  a  whole;  (2), 
the  determination  of  the  times  of  all  the  phases,  and  the  corre- 
sponding apparent  relative  positions  of  the  moon  and  sun  for  a 
particular  place.  Different  methods  of  solving  these  problems 
nave  been  devised.  Processes  of  calculation,  compamtively  sim- 
ple and  direct^  are  given  in  the  Appendix. 

OCCULTATIONS. 

843.  An  occultation  is  an  eclipse,  or  deprivation  of  the  light 
of  a  star,  resulting  from  the  interposition  of  the  moon  between 
the  star  and  the  eye  of  the  observer.  At  all  places  on  the  earth 
which  at  a  given  time  have  the  moon  in  the  horizon,  its  apparent 

Elace  will  differ  from  its  true  place  (78),  by  the  amount  of  the 
orizontal  parallax.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  a  star  will  be 
eclipsed  by  the  moon,  somewhere  upon  the  earth,  in  case  its  trae 
distance  from  the  moon's  centre  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  moon^s 
semi-diameter  and  horizontal  parallax. 
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344.  Umitt  of  Position  off  Stars  I^iable  to  Occnltation, 

The  greatest  value  of  the  apparent  semi-diameter  of  the  moon  is 
16'  46",  and  that  of  its  horizontal  parallax  is  61'  82''.  If  we  add 
the  sura  of  these  quantities  to  5  20'  6",  the  greatest  possible 
latitude  of  the  moon,  we  obtain  as  the  result  6®  38'  24' .  It  is 
then  only  the  stars  which  have  a  latitude,  either  north  or  south, 
less  than  6^  38'  24"  that  can  experience  an  occultation  from  the 
moon. 

In  order  that  any  of  the  stars  situated  within  this  distance 
from  the  ecliptic  may  suffer  occultation  at  some  point  on  the 
earth,  it  is  necessary  that,  at  the  time  of  the  true  conjunction  (144) 
of  the  moon  and  star,  the  actual  difference  of  latitude  of  the 
two  should  not  exceed  the  sum  of  the  actual  apparent  semi-dia- 
meter and  horizontal  parallax  of  the  moon. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

Thb  Planets,  akd  the  Phenomena  occasioned  bt  thsib 

Motions  in  Space. 

APPAItENT  MOTIONS  OF  THB  PLANETS  WITH  BBSPBCT  TO 

THB  SUN 

34ft.  The  apparent  motion  of  an  inferior  planet  with  reference 
to  the  sun,  is  materially  dififerent  from  that  of  a  superior  planet 
The  inferior  planets  always  accompany  the  sun,  being  seen  alter* 
nately  on  the  east  and  west  side  of  it,  and  never  receding  from 
it  beyond  a  certain  moderate  distance,  while  the  superior  planets 
are  seen,  at  different  times,  at  every  variety  of  angular  distance. 
This  difference  of  apparent  motion  arises  ^rom  the  difference  of 
situation  of  the  orbits  of  an  inferior  and  superior  planet^  with 
respect  to  the  orbit  of  the  earth ;  the  one  lying  within,  and  the 
other  without  the  earth's  orbit 


846.  Apparent  Bfotlon  off  an   lafferior  Plaact.    Let 

CAC'B  .(Fig.  85)  represent  the  orbit  of  either  one  of  the  inferior 
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planets,  Yenus  for  example,  and  PKT  tbe  orbit  of  the  earth — 
which  we  will  suppose  to  be  circles,  and  to  lie  in  the  sanne  plane, 
— and  let  MLN  represent  the  circle  of  intersection  of  this  plane 
with  the  sphere  of  the  heavens,  to  some  point  of  which  the  planet 
will  be  referred  by  an  observer  on  the  earth.    Suppose,  ior  the 

? resent,  that  the  earth  is  stationary  in  the  position  P^  and  through 
^  draw  tbe  lines  PA,  PB,  tangent  to  the  orbit  of  Yenus,  and 
prolong  tbem  until  they  intersect  the  heavens  at  a  and  b.  The 
earth  being  at  P,  Yenus  will  be  in  superior  conjunction  at  C, 
and  in  inferior  conjunction  at  C\  Now,  by  inspecting  the  figure, 
it  will  be  seen  that  in  passing  from  C  to  C  sue  will  be  seen  in 
tbe  heavens  on  the  east  side  of  the  sun,  and  in  possinff  from  C- 
to  C  on  the  west  side  of  the  sun ;  also,  that  in  passing  m>m  C  to 
A  she  will  recede  from  the  sun  in  the  heavens,  from  A  to  C" 
approach  it,  from  CK  to  B  recede  from  it  again,  and  from  B  to  C 
approach  it  again,  a  and  b  will  be  the  positions  of  the  planet  in 
toe  heavens  at  the  times  of  the  greatest  eastern  and  western 
elongations. 

When  to  the  east  of  tbe  sun,  Yenus  is  seen  in  the  evening,  and 
called  the  Evening  Star;  and  when  to  the  west  of  the  sun,  is  seen 
in  the  morning,  and  called  the  Mcrrnng  Star. 

We  have  in  the  forgoing  investigation  supposed  the  earth  to 
be  stationary,  a  supposition  which  is  contrary  to  the  fact;  but  it 
is  plain  that  the  only  effect  of  the  earth^s  motion  in  the  case 
under  consideration,  as  it  is  slower  than  that  of  the  planet,  is  to 
cause  the  points  A,  C\  B,  to  advance  in  the  orbit,  without  alter- 
ing the  nature  of  the  apparent  motion  of  the  planet  with  respect 
to  the  san.  The  orbits  of  the  earth  and  planet  are  also  ellipses 
of  small  eccentricity,  and  are  slightly  inclined  to  each  other, 
instead  of  being  circles  and  lying  in  the  same  plane :  on  this 
account,  as  the  greatest  elongations  will  occur  in  various  parts 
of  the  orbits,  they  will  differ  in  value.  The  greatest  elonga- 
tion of  Venus  varies  from  45**  to  47°  15'.  Its  mean  value  is 
about  46"*. 

Owinff  to  the  circumstance  of  the  orbit  of  Mercury  being 
within  the  orbit  of  Yenus,  the  greatest  elongation  of  this  planet 
is  less  than  that  of  Yenus.    It  is  never  so  great  as  80°. 

84T.  ApiNirent  motion  off  a  Superior  Planet.  Suppose 
PKT  (Fig.  85)  to  be  the  orbit  of  a  superior  planet,  and  CAC'B 
that  of  the  earth ;  and  as  the  velocity  or  tbe  earth  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  planet,  let  us,  for  the  present,  regard  the  planet 
as  8tation;iry  in  the  position  P,  while  tne  earth  describes  tne  cir- 
cle CAC.  When  tne  earth  is  at  C,  the  planet  being  at  P,  is  in 
conjunction  with  the  sun.  When  the  earth  is  at  A,  SAP,  the 
elongation  of  the  planet,  is  90°.  When  it  arrives  at  C\  the  planet 
isin  opposition,  or  180°  distantfrom  the  sun :  and  when  it  reaches 
B,  the  elongation  is  again  90°.  At  intermediate  points,  the  elon- 
gation will  have  intermediate  values.    If,  now,  we  restore  to  the 
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planet  its  orbital  motion,  we  shall  manifestly  be  oondaoted  to  the 
same  results  relative  to  the  change  of  elongation,  as  die  only 
effect  of  such  motion  will  be  to  throw  the  points  A,  C',  B,  forwara 
in  the  orbit.  It  appears,  then,  that  in  tne  oonrsa  c^  a  synodie 
revolotion  a  supenor  planet  will  be  seen  at  all  angalar  distanoea 
fVom  the  sun,  roth  on  the  east  and  west  side  of  him.  From  oeii- 
junction  to  opposition,  that  is,  while  the  earth  is  passing  from 
G  to  C\  the  planet  will  be  to  the  right,  or  to  the  west  of  tbe  aav ; 
and  will  therefore  be  below  the  horizon  at  sunset,  and  rise  some 
time  in  the  course  of  the  night  But^  from  opposition  to  ooojaoo- 
tion,  or  while  the  earth  is  moving  from  0'  to  0,  it  will  be  to  the 
east  of  the  sun,  and  therefore  above  the  horizon  at  sunset 

84S.  To  fia4  the  I^Bgtlt  of  the  Ujm^Me  Bovolatloa 
off  m  Planet.  Let  us  first  take  an  inferior  planet,  Yenoa  for 
instance.  Suppose  we  assume,  at  agiven  instant^  the  ann,  YeaQSv 
and  the  earth  to  be  in  the  same  right  line ;  then,  after  any  elapsed 
time  (a  day  for  instance),  Venus  will  have  described  an  angle  ik, 
and  the  earth  an  angle  M  around  the  sun.  Now,  the  value  of  m 
is  greater  than  that  of  M ;  therefore,  at  the  end  of  a  day,  the 
separation  of  the  planet  from  the  earth  (measuring  the  separatioD 
by  an  anrie  formed  by  two  lines  drawn  from  the  planet  and  the 
earth  to  the  suni  will  be  m  —  M :  at  the  end  of  two  days  (the 
«.«»  dailj  motl'ons  continuing  the  «une^  the  angle  of  sepi^tioa 
wil  be  2  (m  —  M) ;  at  the  end  of  three  days,  8  (m  —  M) ;  at  the 
end  of  s  days,  s  (m  —  M).  When  the  angle  cif  aeparatioo 
amounts  to  360^  that  is,  when  «  (m  —  M)  =  860",  the  BQl^ 
planet,  and  earth  must  be  again  in  the  same  right  line,  and  io 
that  case 

In  which  expression  8  denotes  the  mean  duration  of  a  synodic 
revolution,  m  and  M  being  taken  to  denote  the  mean  dailj 
motions. 

We  may  oUatn  Jrom  equation  (80)  asnather  equation^  in  which 
the  synodic  revolution  is  ezpresseid  in  terms  of  the  sidereal  peri- 
ods of  the  earth  and  planet 

Let  P  and  p  denote  the  ndereal  periods  in  question,  then,  sinoe 

ld.:M^::P:8«0% 
and  1    :  m   : :  p :  860; 

ICs^^  and m :=  ?^  substituting, 

'= — ^?^-=p^- ■■<">■ 

Equations  (80),  (81),  although  iavestigaled  Cm*  aa  i 
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plaaet^  will  answer  e<iaally  well  for  a  soperior  planet,  provfided 
we  regard  m  as  fitaoding  for  the  mean  dauy  matiOQ  of  tne  eartfai,. 
M  for  that  of  the  planet,  p  for  the  sidereal  period  ef  <  the  earth, 
and  P  for  that  of  the  planet.  For  the  earth  holds  towards  a 
soperior  planet  the  place  of  an  inferior  planet*  and  a  s^^nodio 
revolation  of  the  earth,  to  an  observer  on  the  planet^  -will  ol> 
vioualy  be  a  synodic  revolution  of  the  planet  to  an  jibseryer  on 
the  earth. 

Z49,  I^eBCths  off  Synodic  RevolaUons  off  Planets. 
Equa.  (80)  shows  that  the  length  of  a  mean  synodic  revolution 
depends  altogether  upon  the  amount  of  the  difference  of  the 
mean  daily  motions  of  the  earth  and  planet^  and  is  the  greater 
the  less  is  this  difference. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  synodic  revolution  is  the  longest 
for  the  planets  nearest  the  earth. 

It  appears  by  equa.  (81)  that  the  length  of  a  synodic  revo- 
lation iSy  for  an  interior  planet,  greater  than  the  sidereal  period 
of  the  planet^  and,  for  a  superior  planet,  greater  than  the  sidereal 
period  of  the  earth.  The  actual  lengths  of  the  synodic  revolu- 
tions of  the  different  planets  are  given  in  Table  Y. 

Tbe.mean  synodic  revolution  of  a  planet  being  known,  and 
also  the  time  of  one  conjunction  or  opposition,  we  may  easily 
ascertain  its  mean  elongation  at  any  given  time,  and  thus  approx- 
imately the  time  of  its  rising,  setting,  and  meridian  passage. 

SM.  Planets  u  Evenlnd  or  morning  Stan.  A  planet 
will  rise  and  set  at  the  same  hours  at  the  end  of  a  synodic  revo- 
latioa ;  and  will  be  an  evening,  star,  that  is,  above  the  horiason 
at  sunset^  during  half  of  a  synodic  revolution,  and  a  morning 
star,  that  is,  above  the  horizon  at  sunrise,  during  an  equal  inter- 
val of  time.  The  inferior  planets  will  be  evening  stars  from 
superior  to  inferior  conjunction ;  and  the  superior  planets  from 
opposition  to  conjunction. 

Mefcury  is  an  evening  star  for  a  period  of  2  months ;  Tenns 
during  an  interval  of  9^  months;  Mara  for  1  year  and  1  month ; 
Jupiter  for  6^  months ;  Saturn  and  Uranus  each  a  few  daysmore 
than  6  months. 


STATIONS  AND  RBTROGRADATIONS  OF  THE  PLANETa 

Ml.  The  apparent  motions  of  the  planets  in  the  heavens,  as 
has  already  been  stated  (11),  are  not,  like  those  of  the.  sun  and 
moon,  continually  from  west  to  east,  or  direct,  but  are  sometimes 
also  from  east  to  west,  or  retrograde.  The  retrograde  motion 
takes  place  over  arcs  of  but  a  small  number  of  degrees ;  and  in 
efaao^ng  the  direction  of  their  motions^  the  planets  are  for  several 
daya  tHationarv  in  the  heavens.  These  phenonaena  ape  oalled  the 
StaHomB  and  jBOrogmdaiimB  of  the  planets    We  now  propose  to 
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inquire  theoretically  into  the  particulars  of  the  motions  in  qaes- 
tion,  and  to  show  bow  the  phenomena  just  mentioned  resalt 
from  the  motions  of  the  planets  in  connection  with  the  motion  of 
the  earth. 

M9.  Case  of  an  Inferior  Planet.  Let  C AC'B  (Fig.  85) 
represent  the  orbit  of  an  inferior  planet,  and  PKT  the  orbit  of 
the  earth ;  both  considered  as  circles,  and  as  situated  in  the  same 
plane.  If  the  earth  were  continually  stationary  in  some  point  P 
of  its  orbit,  it  is  plain  that  while  the  planet  was  moving  from  B 
the  position  of  greatest  western  elongatibn  to  A  the  position  of 
greatest  eastern  elongation,  it  would  advance  in  the  heavens  from 
0  to  a;  that,  while  it  was  moving  from  A  to  B,  that  is,  fiom 
greatest  eastern  to  greatest  western  elongation,  it  would  retro- 
grade in  the  heavens  from  a  fob]  and  that,  in  passing  the  points 
A  and  B,  as  it  would  be  moving  directly  towards  or  from  the 
earth,  it  would  for  a  time  appear  stationary  in  the  heavens,  in 
the  positions  a  and  b. 

But  the  earth  is  in  fact  in  motion,  and  the  actual  apparent 
motion  of  the  planet  is  in  consequence  materially  different  from 
this.  Let  A,  A'  (Fig.  86)  be  the  positions  of  the  planet  and 
earth,  at  the  time  of  tne  greatest  eastern  elongation,  C,  P  their 
positions  at  inferior  conjunction,  and  B,  B^  their  positions  at  the 
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greatest  western  elongation.  At  the  time  of  the  greatest  eastern 
elon^tion,  while  the  planet  describes  a  certain  distanoe  AD  on 
the  hne.of  the  centres  of  the  earth  and  planet^  the  earth  moves  for- 
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ward  in  its  orbit  a  certain  distance  A'D';  so  that,  instead  of 
appearing  stationary  at  a  in  the  interval,  the  planet  will  advance 
in  the  heavens  from  a  to  d  From  the  same  cause  it  will  have  a 
direct  motion  about  the  time  of  the  greatest  western  elongation. 
As  it  advances  from  A  towards  G\  the  direct  motion  will  con- 
tinue; but,  as  the  dailv  arc  described  by  the  planet  will  make  a 
less  and  less  angle  with  the  daily  arc  describ^  by  the  earth,  the 
rate  of  motion  will  continually  decrease,  and  finally,  when  the 
planet  has  come  into  a  position  with  respect  to  the  earth,  such 
that  the  lines  of  direction  of  the  planet,  mp,  m'p'y  at  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  day  are  parallel,  it  will  be  stationary  in  the 
heavens.  As  the  daily  arc  of  the  planet  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  earth,  and  becomes  parallel  to  it  in  inferior  conjunction,  the 
planet  will  be  in  the  position  in  question  before  it  comes  into 
inferior  conjunction. 

Subsequent  to  this,  the  inclination  of  the  daily  arcs  still  dimin- 
ishing, the  lines  of  direction  of  the  planet  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  dav  will  diverge,  and  therefore  the  motion  will  be  re- 
trograde. After  inferior  conjunction,  the  inclination  of  the  arcs 
will,  at  corresponding  positions  of  the  earth  and  planet,  obviousl v 
be  the  same  as  before.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  planet  will 
be  at  its  western  station  when  it  is  at  the  same  angular  distance 
from  the  sun  as  at  its  easteni  station ;  that  its  motion  will  be 
retrograde  until  it  has  passed  inferior  conjunction  and  arrived  at 
its  western  station ;  and  that  after  this  it  will  be  direct  ^  and  n 
represent  the  positions  of  the  planet  and  the  earth  at  the  time  of 
the  western  station;  C'j  =  C'^,  and  Pn=Pm. 

The  diminution  of  the  elongation  of  the  planet  at  its  two  sta- 
tions is  not  the  only  effect  of  tne  earth ^s  motion  in  the  case  under 
consideration ;  it  also  accelerates  the  direct  and  retards  the  retro- 
grade motion  of  the  planet,  and  gives  to  the  planet  along  with 
the  sun  an  apparent  motion  of  revolution  around  the  earth. 

M3.  Caie  off  a  Superior  Planet.  Suppose  AC'B  (Fig. 
86)  to  be  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  and  ATB'  tnat  of  the  planet. 
Since  the  earth  is  an  inferior  planet  to  an  observer  stationed  upon 
a  superior  planet,  it  appears  by  the  foregoing  article  that  it  will, 
to  an  observer  so  situated,  have  a  retrograde  motion  while  it  is 
passing  over  a  certain  arc  jtC'^  in  the  inferior  part  of  its  orbit, 
and  a  direct  motion  during  the  remainder  of  the  svnodic  revolu- 
tion. Now,  it  is  plain  that  the  direction  of  the  planet's  motion, 
as  seen  from  the  earth,  will  always  be  the  same  as  the  direction 
of  the  earth*s  motion  as  seen  from  the  planet  When  the  earth 
is  at  C\  the  middle  of  the  arc  i>C';,  the  planet  is  in  opposition. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  a  superior  planet  has  a  retrograde  mo- 
tion doring  a  small  portion  of  its  synodic  revolution,  about  the 
time  of  opposition.    (See  Table  V.) 
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PHASES  OF  THE  INFERIOR  PLANETS. 

•  854*  To  the  naked  sight  the  disc  of  the  planet  Yenua  appears 
circular,  like  that  of  eaco  of  the  other  planets,  bat  the  telescope 
shows  this  to  be  an  optical  illusion*  W  hen  Yenus  is  repeatedly 
observed  with  a  telescope,  it  is  seen  to  present  in  its  yarious  posi- 
tions with  respect  to  the  sun  the  same  variety  of  phases  as  the 
moon ;  being  a  full  circle  at  superior  conjunction,  a  half  circle  at 
the  greatest  eastern  and  western  elongations,  and  a  crescent,  with 
the  horns  turned  from  the  sun,  before  and  afUr  inferior  con- 
junction. 

Mercurj  exhibits  precisely  similar  phases,  but  being  smaller,  at 
a  greater  distance  from  the  earthy  and  much  nearer  the  snn,  its 
phases  are  not  so  easily  observed  as  those  of  Yenus. 

M5.  Explanation.  The  phases  of  Yenus  are  easily  account- 
ed for,  by  supposing  it  to  be  an  opake  spherical  body,  and  to 
shine  by  reflecting  the  sun's  light,  and  by  taking  into  considera- 
tion its  motion  with  respect  to 
the  sun  and  earth.  The  hemi- 
sphere turned  towards  the  sun 
is  illuminated  and  the  other  ia 
in  the  dark,  and  as  the  planet 
revolves  around  the  sun,  various 
portions  of  the  enlightened  half 
are  turned  towards  the  earth ;  in 
superior  conjunction,  the  whole  of 
it ;  at  the  greatest  elongations,  one 
half;  and  near  inferior  conjunc- 
tion, but  a  small  part  This  will 
be  abundantly  evident  on  inspect- 
ing  Fig.  87.  The  phases  corres- 
ponding to  the  positions  represent- 
ed are  delineated  in  the  figure. 

The  phases  of  Mercury  are  ob- 
viously snceptible  of  a  similar  ex- 
planation. 

896.  Changes  off  Form  off  the  Disc  off  Blan.     The  disc 

of  the  planet  Mars  also  undergoes  changes  of  form,  but  they  are 
of  comparatively  moderate  extent.  It  is  sometimes  gibbous,  but 
never  has  the  form  of  a  crescent  Indeed,  on  the  supposition 
that  Mars  is  an  opake  body  illuminated  by  the  sun,  we  would 
not  see  the  whole  of  the  enlightened  hemisphere,  except  in  con- 
junction and  opposition,  but  there  would  always  be  more  than 
half  of  it  turned  towards  the  earth,  and  therefore  the  disc  should 
always  be  larger  than  a  half  circle. 

The  discs  of  the  other  superior  planets  do  not  experience  anj 
perceptible  variation  of  form,  for  the  reason,  doubtless,  that  tbev 
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orlntB  are  so  lai^  with  respect  to  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  that  all, 
or  very  nearly  fdl  of  their  lilaminated  hemispheres,  is  constaDtly 
viable  from  the  earth.  Japiter  offers  the  only  exception  to  this 
general  truth ;  it  is  slightly  gibbous  in  quadratures. 


TRANSITS  OF  THE  INFERIOR  PLAJNETS. 

MY.  The  two  inferior  planets  Venus  and  Mercury,  at  inferior 
conjunction,  sometimes,  tnough  rarely,  pass  between  the  sun  and 
earth,  and  are  seen  as  a  dark  spot  crossing  the  sun's  disc.  This 
phenomenon  is  called  a  Transit  It  will  take  place,  in  the  case 
of  either  planet,  whenever,  at  the  time  of  inferior  conjunction,  it 
is  so  near  either  node  that  its  geocentric  latitude  is  less  than  the 
apparent  semi-diameter  of  the  sun. 

MS.  Epochs  of  Trails! U:--Perio49  of  Recwmsnce* 
The  transits  of  Venus  take  place  alternately  at  intervals  of  8  and 
105^  or  1211  years.  The  last  were  in  the  years  1761  and  1769. 
The  next  will  be  in  1874  and  1882  ;  of  wfiich  the  latter  will  be 
visible  in  this  countir. 

In  consequence  of  the  greater  distance  of  Mercury  from  the 
earth,  a  greater  portion  of  its  orbit  is  directly  interposed  between 
the  sun  and  earth  than  of  the  orbit  of  Venus ;  moreover,  the 
synodic  revolution  of  Mercury  is  shorter  than  that  of  Venus. 
On  these  accounts  it  happens  that  the  transits  of  Mercury  are 
much  more  frequent  than  those  of  Venus.  The  last  transit  of 
Mercury  was  on  November  11,  1861.  The  next  two  will  take 
place  in  1868  and  1878,  in  November  and  May.  The  first, 
which  will  occur  on  the  4th,  will  be  visible  in  this  country. 

999.  A  Transit  is  Calcnlated  in  a  precisely  similar  man- 
ner with  a  solar  eclipse;  the  planet  in  the  one  calculation 
answering  to  the  moon  in  the  other. 

S^O.  A  Traasit  in  aa  laiportani  Phoaoaieaon  in  a 
practical  point  of  view,  as  it  furnishes  an  indirect  but  accurate 
method  of  ascertaining  the  sun's  parallax.  In  order  to  under- 
stand  how  this  phenomenon  can  be  used  for  this  purpose,  we 
have  only  to  consider  that,  in  consequence  of  the  aifiference  of 
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the  distances  or  parallaxes  of  the  sun  and  Venus,  observers  at 
different  stations  upon  the  earth  will  refer  the  planet  to  different 
points  upon  the  sun's  disc,  and  that  therefore,  to  such  observers^ 
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the  transit  will  take  place  along  different  chords,  and  be  aooom- 
plished  in  unequal  portions  of  time.  This  fiict  is  represented  to 
the  eye  in  Fig.  88.  It  is  then  to  be  expected,  that,  if  the  dam* 
tions  of  the  transit  at  two  different  places  should  be  noted,  the 
difference  of  the  parallaxes  of  the  sun  and  Yenus,  upon  whioli 
alone  the  difference  of  the  durations  depends,  could  be  compale<L 
This  computation  is  in  fact  possible.  Also,  the  raiio  of  the  par- 
allaxes being  inversely  as  that  of  the  distances,  could  be  found 
by  the  elliptic  theoiy  of  the  planetary  motions,  and  thus  the 
parallax  both  of  the  sun  and  Venus  would  become  known. 

361.  The  Parallax  of  the  Saa  was  quite  accurately  de* 
duced  from  observations  upon  the  transits  of  Venus  in  1769  an  A 
1761.  Expeditions  were  ntted  out  on  the  most  efficient  scale,  by 
the  British,  French,  Russian,  and  other  governments,  and  sent  to 
various  parts  of  the  earth,  remote  from  each  other,  to  observe 
the  transit  of  1769,  that  the  parallax  of  the  sun  might  be  com- 
puted from  the  results  of  the  observations.  The  sun's  parallax, 
as  determined  by  Professor  Encke  from  the  observations  made 
upon  the  transit  in  question,  and  that  of  1761,  is  8^^5776.  We 
have  alreadv  seen  that  the  sun^s  parallax  has  recently  been  more 
accurately  determined  (150). 

APPEARANCE,  DIMENSIONS,  ROTATION,  AND  PHYSICAL 
CONSTITUTION  OP  THE  PLANETS. 

309L  Tarlatloat  of  Appareat  Diameter.  It  appears  from 
admeasurement  with  the  telescope  and  micrometer,  that  the  Bjh 
parent  diameter  of  a  planet  is  subject  to  sensible  variations.  The 
apparent  diameter  of  Venus,  as  well  as  of  Mercury,  is  greatest 
in  inferior  conjunction,  and  least  in  superior  conjunction  ;  while 
the  apparent  diameter  of  each  of  the  other  planets  is  greatest  in 
opposition  and  least  in  conjunction.  These  variations  of  the  ap- 
parent diameters  of  the  planets  are  necessary  consequences  of  the 
changes  that  take  place  m  the  distances  of  the  planets  from  the 
earth.     (See  Fig.  85.) 

MS.  Abtelate  aad  Relative  Blaffaitades.  The  real  dia- 
meter of  a  planet  is  deduced  from  its  apparent  diameter  and 
horizontal  parallax.  (See  Art  810.)  When  the  diameters  of 
the  planets  have  been  found,  their  relative  surfaces  and  volumes 
are  easily  obtained ;  for  the  surfaces  are  as  the  squares  of  tite 
diameters,  and  the  volumes  as  the  cubes. 

The  order  of  magnitude  of  the  planets  is  as  follows :  1  Jupiter, 
2  Saturn,  8  Neptune,  4  Uranus,  5  the  Earth,  6  Venus,  7  tlm, 
8  Mercury,  9  Pallas,  10  Vesta,  11  Ceres,  12  Juno,  18  the  other 
planetoids.  The  range  of  magnitude,  for  the  principal  planets, 
IS  from  1  to  about  25,000.  The  relative  magnitudes  of  the  priod* 
pal  planets  are  given  in  Table  17. 

M4.  RotaUoa  off  Plaaels.    Spots  more  or  less  dark  have 
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been  aeen  upon  the  discs  of  most  of  the  principal  planets;  and 
by  passing  across  them  from  east  to  west  and  reappearing  at  the 
eastern  limbs,  have  established  that  the  planets  upon  which  they 
are  observed  rotate  upon  axes  from  west  to  east  From  repeated 
careful  observations  upon  the  situations  of  these  spots,  the  periods 
of  rotation,  and  the  positions  of  the  axes,  have  been  determined. 

The  periods  of  rotation  of  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  and 
Mars,  are  all  about  24  hours,  and  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  about 
10  hours.  Those  of  the  other  planets  are  not  known.  The 
axes  of  rotation  remain  continually  parallel  to  themselves,  as  the 
planets  revolve  in  their  orbits. 

865.  Tlie  Amoniit  of  .flight  and  Heat,  which  the  sun 
bestows  upon  the  planets  decreases  in  the  same  ratio  that  the 
square  of  the  distance  increases.    (See  Table  IV.) 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  that  the  planets  are  all  opake 
bodies,  like  the  earth,  and  shine  wholly  by  the  reflected  lisht  of 
the  sun ;  and  that  most^  if  not  all  of  them,  are  surrounded  with 
atmospheres. 


MERCURY. 

In  consequence  of  its  proximity  to  the  sun,  Mercury  is 
rarely  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  When  seen  under  the  most 
&vorable  circumstances,  about  the  time  of  greatest  elongation, 
and  at  periods  of  the  year  when  twilight  is  of  short  duration,  it 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  star  of  the  third  or  fourth  magni- 
tude. Its  phases  indicate  that  it  is  opake  and  illuminated  by  the 
sun.  Its  apparent  diameter  varies  with  its  distance  from  the 
earth,  from  5  to  18".  Its  real  diameter  is  a  little  less  than  3,000 
miles,  or  -^  of  that  of  the  earth ;  and  its  volume  is  about  ^  of 
the  earth's  volume.* 

Mercury  performs  a  complete  rotation  on  its  axis  in  24h.  6^m., 
and  according  to  Schroter,  its  axis  is  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic  under  as  small  an  angle  as  20°. 

86T.  Telescople  Appearanee**  Owing  to  tlie  dazzHng  splendor  of  its 
ISght^  and  the  tremulous  motion  induced  by  the  ever-varying  density  of  the  air 
and  vapors  near  the  earth^s  surface,  through  which  it  is  seen,  the  telescope  does 
not  present  a  well-defined  image  of  the  disc  of  this  planet  Scbr6ter  is  the  only 
observer  who  has  supposed  that  he  discerned  distinct  spots  upon  it  Later  observ- 
ers have  only  noticed  on  rare  occasions,  slight  inequalities  of  brightness  on  its 
diaa 

From  the  fact  that  such  appearances  are  only  occasionally  seen,  it  has  been  in- 
/erred  that  the  planet  is  surrounded  with  a  dense  atmosphere  loaded  with  clouds, 
tbst  reflect  a  strong  light,  and,  except  when  the  atmosphere  clears  up  in  an  un« 
uBoal  degree,  prevent  the  darker  body  of  the  planet  firom  being  seen.  •  But  the 
evideDce  in  support  of  this  conclusion  needs  confirmation. 

Sdiroter,  in  making  observations  upon  Mercury  at  the  time  the  disc  had  the 
tbm  d  a  crescent,  disioovered  that  one  of  the  horns  of  the  orescent  became  blunt  at 

*The  exact  diameters,  volumes,  times  of  rotation,  fta,  of  the  different  planets,  as 
fkr  as  known,  may  be'  fonnd  in  Table  lY. 
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D  into  ths  ume  poaiUon  with  reapact  to  hi*  ejs  aod  uie  win. 


348.  Venus  is  tlie  brigbtest  of  all  tlie  planets,  and  generally 
appears  larger  and  brighter  than  any  of  tbe  fixed  atara.  But  it 
ia  much  more  conspicuous  at  some  times  tban  at  others,  daring  a 
synodic  revolution.  It  is  found  by  calcnluiion,  that  tite  epochs 
in  the  course  of  a  synodic  revolution  at  wbich  Yenua  gives  most 
light  to  the  earth,  are  those  at  which,  being  in  the  inferior  pan 
ofils  orbit,  it  has  an  elongation  from  the  sun  of  a  littlu  less  than 
40°.  The  disc  Ja  then  less  than  one-quarter  of  a  circle,  but  the 
increased  proximity  to  the  earth  more  than  compensates  for  the 
diminished  size  of  the  disc.  Tenus  attains  to  greater  splendor  iii 
some  revolutions  than  in  others,  in  consequence  of  being  nearer 
the  e.inh  when  in  the  favorable  position  just  noticed.  A  com- 
bination of  the  most  favorable  circumstances  recurs  every  eight 
yeaia,  when  Tenus  becomes  visible  in  full  daylight,  and  casts  a 
sensible  shadow  at  night.  This  last  happened  in  February,  1S63. 
As  seen  through  a  telescope,  Venus  presents  a  disc  of  nearly 
uniform  brightness,  and  spots  have  very  t&rely  been  seen  upon 
iL  From  tne  regular  succession  of  phases  through  which  thu 
disc  passes,  as  the  planet  changes  its  position  with  respect  to  tbe 
earth  and  sun,  we  infer  that  it  is  an  opake  spherical  body,  shin- 
ing by  the  rejected  light  of  the  sua.  Its  apparent  diameter 
varies  with  its  distance  trom  the  earth,  from  10"  to  6€".  Its  r«al 
diameter  is  7,60()  miles;  and  its  volume  -^  less  than  that  of  the 
earth.  The  period  of  its  rotation  is  2Sb.  'llm,  Tbe  iucliuatioa 
of  its  axis  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit  ia  not  exactly  known,  but 
is  supposed  to  be  not  far  from  18°. 

Stt.    BtMsbom   sr  mm   Atm^mrttw   ■mrroBaSlMc   Tohnj^    Tr^ 
the  lemarkabte  yiTKiCf  of  tbs  li^t  of  this 
planrt,  whJch  far  exceeds  that  i^   the  tight 
I  refleotod  ttom  the  moon's  Burftoe,  u  vail  wm 

'  the  transitory  naluro  of  the  Taw  datkUh  cpota 

that  have  beeo  aeen  lipoD  ita  disR,  it  [■  luAwnd 
that  It  is  surraunded  by  ■  dense  and  highlj 
reflectlTo  iitmotphare,  which  in  gvnoral  kt««bs 
the  whole  of  the  darker  bodj  of  tiie  pUoet 
from  view.  The  truth  oT  thia  tnfbnooe  k 
OOD firmed  hj  curtain  deUcate  iiiiiiii  la'ii— 
made  hj  Schr5t«r.  Thia  AatroDomer  dl«ttnct> 
If  diBcorDBd,  when  the  disc  wm  levii  ••  ■  lur- 
row  CKsaeot,  a  (hint  Ught  strek^w  b«jMd 
tbe  proper  letmioaUoii  of  one  of  the  horn*  of 
the  oreacent  into  the  dark  part  of  the  Cice  of 
tbe  planet,  a*  ii  represented  In  fig.  19,  when 
tbeleR  aztrwiitror  tbe  dotted  Um  repnaanta 
Via.  89.  tbe  natonl  terminating  point  of  ooe  <tf  tbe 

Tbe  Mine  *ppe«mioe  ha*  sIdm  been  lepaatadl;  noticed  bj  other  obaerran.   It 
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I  diBtmcUj  perceptible  before  and  after  tbe  last  inferior  cot^nnction  of  the  planet, 
December  11th,  1866.  The  planet  was  watdied  from  day  to  day  hj  Professor  Ly- 
man, with  the  nine-inch  equatorial  of  the  Sheffield  Obseryatory,  Tale  Oollege,  until, 
on  the  day  before  conjunction,  its  distance  from  the  nearest  limb,  of  the  sun  was  only 
1*^  8'.  The  Tery  slender  crescent  which  it  exhibited,  was  each  day  seen  more  and 
move  extended  beyond  a  semicirde;  until  at  faToraUe  momeutSi  when  the  sun, 
bat  not  the  planet,  was  covered  by  a  passing  doud,  it  was  distinctly  observed  as 
an  entire  ring  of  light,  thinnest  on  the  side  flirthest  from  the  sun.  The  entire 
ring  was  seen  also,  by  the  same  observer,  with  a  five-foot  telescope,  so  placed  as 
to  have  the  tun  covered  by  a  distant  chimney.  The  maximum  extent  of  the  cres- 
cent observed  at  Borpat,  at  the  coigunction  in  1849,  was  240';  the  planet  being 
3'  26'  from  the  snn*s  centre. 

This  remarkable  prolongation  of  the  cusps  must  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  re- 
fraction of  the  sun*!  rays  by  tbe  atmosphere  of  the  planet  On  this  assumption, 
If&dler,  from  the  Dorpat  obeervationa  of  the  extent  of  the  cusps,  made  the  hori- 
■ontai  atmospheric  refraction  of  Venus  43'.7.  The  observations  of  Professor  Lyman, 
at  the  late  conjunction,  give  45'.3.  This  is  about  i  greater  than  the  horizontal 
lefraeiion  produced  by  the  earth's  atmosphere;  and  indicates  that  the  density  of 
ttie  atmosphere  of  Yeniis  is  decidedly  grei^r  than  that  of  the  earth's  atmosphere. 

9  TO.  CUnide  in  (he  Atmosphere,  Since  the  transparency  of  Venue's  atmos- 
phere la  variable,  becoming  oocasiondlly  such  as  to  admit  of  the  body  of 
the  planet's  being  seen  through  It,  we  must  suppose  that  it  contains  aque- 
eoa  vapor  aad  clouds,  and  therefore  that  there  are  bodies  of  water  upon  the 
surface  of  the  planet  It  is  in  fact  supposed  that  isolated  clouds  have  actually 
been  seen.  The  most  natural  explanation  of  the  bright  spots  which  have  some- 
times been  noticed  on  the  disc,  is,  that  they  are  clouds,  more  highly  reflective  than 
the  atmosphere,  or  than  the  clouds  in  general. 

S71«  JnoqualHies  on  (he  Surface,  There  are  great  inequalities  on  the  sur- 
Ihoe  of  Venus,  and,  it  would  seem,  mountains,  much  higher  than  any  upon 
our  i^be.  SdurOter  detected  these  masses  by  several  infallible  marks.  In  the 
first  plaoe,  the  edge  of  the  enlightened  part  of  the  planet  is  shaded,  as  seen  in 
llga.  99f  90,  91,  and  as  Uie  moon  appears  when  in  crescent  even  to  the  naked  eye. 


Fio.  90.  Pio.  91. 


This  appearance  is  doubtless  caused  by  shadows  cast  by  mountains ;  which  are 
oatofaily  best  seen  on  that  part  of  the  planet  to  which  tlie  sun  is  rishig  or  setting, 
where  they  are  longest  In  the  next  place,  the  edge  of  the  disc  shows  marked 
frregukritieii.  Thus  it  sometimes  appears  rounded  at  the  comers,  as  in  Fig.  90, 
owing  nndottbtedlv  to  part  of  the  disc  being  rendered  invisible  there  by  the  shadow 
or  interposition  of  some  line  of  eminences ,  and  at  other  times,  as  In  Fig.  91,  a 
•ingle  bright  point  appears  detached  from  the  diso— the  top  of  a  high  moiintain, 
fflnoiiiated  across  a  dark  valley. 

SehrSter  found  that  these  appearances  recurred  regularly,  at  equal  Intervals  of 
about  23^  hours;  the  same  period  as  that  wfaioh  Oassmi  had  previously  found  for 
tbe  oompJetkNi  of  a  roution,  by  observatioas  upon  tbe  spots. 
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ara.  Mars  ia  of  the  apparent  size  of  a,  star  of  the  first  or 
second  magnitude,  and  is  distinguiflhed  from  tbe  ntber  planets 
by  the  ruddy  color  of  its  light.  The  observed  variation  in  the 
form  of  its  disc  (366)  shows  that  it  derives  its  light  from  the  eun. 
Its  greatest  and  ieaat  apparent  diameters  are  respectively  4"  and 
30",  Its  real  diameter  is  somewhat  less  than  5,000  miles,  and 
its  bulk  is  about  i  of  that  of  the  earth. 

Mars  revolves  on  its  axis  in  24h.  37m. ;  and  its  axis  is  in- 
clined to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  in  an  angle  of  about  60°.  It 
appears,  from  measurements  made  with  tbe  micrometer,  that  its 
polar  diameter  is  less  than  tbe  equatorial,  and  thus,  that  like  the 
earth,  it  is  flattened  at  its  poles.  According  to  the  latest  deter- 
minations its  oblateness  (105)  is  ^. 

3T3.  Telcacoplc  Appe«i«Kces  t— iKfercMce*.  When  the 
disc  of  Mars  is  examined  with  telescopes  of  great  power,  it  ia 
generally  seen  to  be  diversified  with  large  spots  of  different 
shades,  which,  with  occasional  variations,  retam  coostantly  tbe 
same  size  and  form. 

These  ue  ooDJeetured  to  be  conUnenU  «nd  laaa.    Infitct,  Sir  J.F.^.  Eerwhri 


Ining  Uil<  pUoet  witb  agoodtele- 
■oope,  noticed  that  aome  of  iu 
■poUwe  ofa  dull  red  color,  vbib 
othen  have  a  grvculsh  hue.  Tha 
lamn  he  auppoaea  to  be  land, 
and  the  latter  water.  Pi^.  91 
Npreeeat*  tian  ia  it*  ^ibbona 
•tate,  aa  Been  b;  Hencfael  in  hti 
twenty-faet  reflector,  on  the  ISth 
or  Augaat,  1S30.  Tbe  darker 
part*  are  tbe  luppOMdaeaa.  Tlie 
bright  apol  at  the  top  la  at  eoe 
oT  the  poles  of  Uara.  At  odior 
tjmoa  •  aiinilw  blight  apot  ia 
teen  at  tbe  other  pole.  TltMe 
tvilliiDt  white  ipota  hav*  bam 
ootijectnTed,  with  a  ftreat  deal  of 
probability,  to  be  inow;  aa  tbej 
YiQ,  S]  are  redund  In  nize,  and  tooM- 

timea  disappear  when  tbaj  have 
been  long  ezpoeed  to  the  mo,  and  tn  greateit  when  jnat  emerging;  Ihxn  the  long 
ni^l  (tf  tlieir  polar  winter. 

The  gnat  dirialons  of  the  aurikn  of  Vara  are  aeen  with  dlllbrent  degmea  of 
diBtincbwag  at  diffarent  titaaa,  and  aomettmeR  dUappeer,  either  partiallj  or  entii*- 
Ij ;  pana  of  the  dlac  alao  appear  at  timea  particularly  dw^  or  bright.  From  Ibeee 
&cta  It  ia  to  be  hiferred  that  thla  planet  is  environed  with  an  atmonphere.  and 
that  this  contains  aqaeoua  Tapor,  which,  b;  nrying  In  quaotity  and  denai^, 
lendera  Ita  tnusparency  variabto. 

>14,  He  mmmlaiai  Aote  tent  ddided  apon  Man.  Bnt  thia  la  no  good  reaaea 
Ibr  aappoaiog  that  ther  are  really  wanting  there ;  for.  If  the  lurface  of  Uara  taa 
actoally  ditmlSed  with  moontalna  and  T^yi,  tlnto  Ita  disc  nenr  differs  modi 
Aom  a  fhll  drde,  we  have  no  reaaon  to  expect  that  Its  edge  would  preeent  that 
shaded  i4>pearMice  and  thww  IrregnlaiHiei  which  have  been  DoHoed  on  Toua 
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and  H«raoi7,  when  oT  the  Torm  oraoreBcent     Theuma  remarica  will  appl^,  witti 
(till  greater  Ibrce,  to  the  other  anperior  planets. 

S75,  Ilu  ruddy  color  of  Oa  l^kt  of  Han  has  generall;  been  attributed  to  Ita 
abnoapbore,  bat  Sr  John  Eerschel  Snda  a  auffldent  uanae  for  Okta  pbenomeium 
in  the  odiraj'  tinge  of  the  geoeral  ac^  of  the  planet. 


JTJPITBR  AND  ITS  SATELLITES. 

376.  Jupiter  is  the  most  brilliant  of  the  plaDets,  except  Venus, 
Knd  BODietimes  even  aurpaaaes  Venas  in  brightness.  Toe  general 
&ot  and  special  ctrcamatancefl  of  the  eclipses  of  its  satellites,  and 
of  the  transita  of  the  shadows  across  the  diac  of  their  primary 
(243),  indicate  that  Jupiter,  aa  veil  as  ita  satellites,  are  opake 
bodies,  and  shine  by  the  reflected  light  of  the  sun.  Its  apparent 
diameter,  when  greatest,  is  51",  ana  when  least,  81". 

Japiter  is  the  largest  of  all  tneplanets;  ita  equatorial  diameter 
is  11  times  that  of  the  earth,  or  88,000  miles,  ana  ita  bulk  ia  very 
neariy  1,300  times  that  of  the  earth.  It  turns  on  an  axis  nearly 
perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic,  and  completes  a  rotation  in  do. 
olt^m.     The  polar  diameter  is  A-  less  than  the  equatorial. 

STT.  B«1U  ol  .Inpller.     Wuen  Jupiter  ia  examined  with  a 
good  telescope,  ita  diac  ia  always  observed  to  be  crossed  by  several 
obscure  spaces,  which  are  nearly  parallel  to  each  other  and  to  the 
equator.    These  are  called  the  BeUa  of  Jupiter  (see  Fig.  98; 
which  represents  the  appear- 
ance of  Jupiter  as  seen  by 
Sir  John  Eerschel,  in  his 
twenty-feet  reflector,  on  the 
28d  of  September,   1832.) 
They    vary    somewhat  .  in 
number,  breadth,  and  situa- 
tion on  the  disc,  but  never 
in     direction.       Sometimes 
only  one  or  two  are  visible ; 
on  other  occasions  aa  many 
aa  eight  have  been  seen  at 
the  same  time.  Sir  William 
Heiscbel  even  aaw  them,  on 
one  or  two  occasiona,  broken 

up  and  distributed  over  the  TM.  w. 

wnole  face  of  the  planet; 

hut  this  phenomenon  ia  extremely  rare.  Branches  running  out 
from  the  belts,  and  aubdiviaionB,  afl  represented  in  the  figure,  are 
by  no  means  uncommon.  Dark  SpM  of  invariable  form  and 
size  have  aloo  been  occasionally  seen  upon  them.  These  have 
been  obaerved  to  have  a  rapid  motion  across  the  disc,  and  to 
return  at  equal  intervals  to  tne  same  position  on  the  disc,  after 
the  some  maaner  as  the  ann's  spots ;  which  leaves  no  room  to 
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doubt  that  tliej  are  nn  the  body  of  the  planet,  and  that  this  tania 
upon  an  axis.  Bright  Spots  Lave  also  recently  been  detected 
upon  the  belts  by  two  owtervers ;  Dawes  and  Lossell.  The  belts 
generally  retain  pretty  nearly  the  Baoia  appearance  for  several 
months  tofffther,  but  occasionally  marked  changes  of  form  and 
size  take  mace  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two.  They  are  even 
said  to  onange  sometimes  veiy  senubly  in  the  oourse  of  a  few 
minutes. 


B^plmaliaa  of  the  BtUa.    Hu  a 

'  iiTpiiM  of  »poto  Upon  them,  wl  ... 

IB  of  the  pUoet,  render  It  extremely  probable  that  thej'  are  the  bodj  of  &» 
piBuet  seen  through  bd  itmoapbere  of  Tarlable  tratuiparencj,  but,  in  genwil, 
haTiDg  eztetuive  tracta  of  <!omp«bitiTri7  dew  akj  in  a  diMeUon  pafnllel  to  the 
equAtoT.  These  are  BuppoMd  to b«det«nniiiedb7eurTeiitsanilogoBi>  toDurtiade- 
winds,  but  of  a  much  more  iteady  and  decided  oharacter,  aa  troold  be  tbe  new 
UTT  oootequence  of  the  auperfor  velodtf  of  rotatim  of  this  plaoet  Aa  remarfced 
b;  Heisohel,  that  it  it  the  oompanitivelr  dsrii  body  of  the  pUaet  which  Appaan 
in  the  belts,  ia  evident  from  thja,  that  ther  do  not  oome  up  In  all  Iheir  alrenKth  to 
the  edge  of  the  diat^  but  fade  awaj  gradually  be()M«  thej  ivadi  It.  The  bri^ 
belta,  btermediate  between  the  d«ric  ones,  are  beliered  to  be  baoda  of  dooda,  or 
tncta  of  leBE  pore  air. 

It  tapoeaible  that  theae  bright  botta  maybe  of  tbenatare  of  auroral  rather  th«a 
aqoeotu  douda,  and  that  the  dark  belta  may  reiult  fhKn  tbeii  dlapeiaion  aloog 
cert^n  tntcta,  the  pmcoBs  being  coatrollud  by  the  varying  operation  of  the  ana 
and  planets ;  afWr  tbe  manner  that  the  planets  (mrate  upon  the  photosphere  of 
the  aun,  to  d*Telop  spots  upou  the  eun'a  dlio.    Soofa  douda  may  have  a  certain 

X  of  luminosity,  naA  y*^  at  tbe  distance  of  tbe  eartb  maystiiiie  by  tbe  r^ect- 
it  of  the  sun.  The  general  prevalence  of  dark  belts  on  either  side  of  the 
equator,  separated  by  ■  bright  band  at  the  equator,  ia  analogoDi  to  the  two  apot- 
belta  cf  tbe  Bou,  with  « Intermiii^  ngiOB  (hw  wbtob  tlM  ipoti  are  absenV 

li;  as  has  been  mtrinlabied  by  the  antlMr  in  other  pabUeUiaas,  the  wlUalDa  «f 
the  particlea  of  tbe  earth  and  planet*  with  the  ethei  of  space  developa  best,  not 
only  directly,  bnt  by  the  origination  of  eleotria  curtenta  wfaid)  aubeeqaeoUy  paaa 
off  In  Uie  form  of  beali  then  rinoe  a  point  oo  Uieeqnator  of  Jupiter  has  a  rotatorj 
velodty  U  timea  greater  than  that  of  a  point  on  the  equator  of  the  earth,  the  (bb- 
perabire  at  the  anifjace  of  Jupiter  Bkay  be  much  gmater  than  that  of  the  earth, 
tance  fnto  tbe  Bun.  Upon  this  idea,  it  ia  natoral 
gdlaal^  In  tt^e  photospheilo  condition  of  thia  planet 


•f  Mm9»%mw,-ia  it  has  been  alroKiy  r»- 
th  lelesoopos  of  very  moderate  power. 
he  second,  which  is  a  Httle  smaller,  they 
le  moon.  Tlie  orbits  of  the  satellites  1m 
:  of  Jupiter's  equator.  They  are,  there- 
fore, viewed  nearly  edgewise  from  the  earth,  and  in  oomeqneBee 
the  satellites  always  appuar  nearly  in  a  line  with  ea^  other. 

Sir  W.  Herschei,  in  examining  the  aatelliteB  of  Jupiter  wiril 
a  telescope,  perceived  that  they  underwent  periodied  vaiuuions 
of  brightness.  These  variatioDS  he  sappoeed  to  prooeed  from  a 
rotation  of  tbe  satellites  upon  axes  wowb  eaosea  tbflm  to  tan 
different  &cea  towards  the  eartti ;  and  ftom  repeated  aad  tmnM 
observatJons  made  apon  them,  he  disoov«red  that  eaeh  wwUiis 
made  one  tarn  opoD  its  axis  in  theaaawtime  tbatitaoaonipliahwl 
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a  revolatioB  amund  the  priiaarr,  and  therefore,  like  the  mooD, 
pneeDled  continoally  the  same  uice  to  the  pnmarj. 

BATUBN,  WITH  ITS  SATELLITES  JlSI>  BtNO. 

3T>.  SatDTn  shines  with  a  pale  dull  light.  Its  apparent  diam- 
eter varies  less  than  6",  by  reason  of  the  change  of  distanoe, 
and  is  IC"  at  the  mean  distance.  The  eclipaes  of  its  satellites 
indicate  that  it  is  opake,  and  illuminated  by  the  sun.  Saturn  is 
the  largest  of  the  planets,  next  to  Jupiter.  Its  equatorial  diame- 
ter is  9  times  tbat  of  the  earth,  or  72.000  miles;  and  its  volume 
is  670  times  that  of  the  earth.  The  rotation  on  its  axis  is  per- 
formed in  lOfa.  29m.  The  inclination  of  its  axis  to  the  ecliptic 
is  aboat  fti".     Its  oblateness  is  -^ 

S8«.  B«lla  of  Satnra.  The  disc  of  Satam,  like  that  of 
Jupiter,  is  frequently  crofised  with  dark  bands,  or  belts,  in  a  di- 
rection parallel  to  its  eqnntor.  But  Saturn's  belts  are  far  more 
indistinct  than  those  of  Jupiter.  Extensive  dusky  spots  are  also 
occiisionally  seen  upon  its  surface.  (  See  Fig.  94.) 

The  cMiM  oT  SUum's  belli  U  doubtleu  the  tame  u  that  of  Jupiter's.  Tbe; 
■ccofdlnglr  eataUiib  the  eii«teiic«  oT  ao  atmosphere  Dpon  the  lumce  of  Eatum. 
11m  MrntHl  of  Hertcfad's  obBemliona  on  the  occnHatiaK  of  the  utellitN  bf 
the  plane^  Innate  the  aititenoa  of  ■  dmae  atmotpliere. 

Ml.  latBrM'a  Bias.  The  pl.inet  Saturn  is  distinguished 
from  all  the  other  planets  in  being  surrounded  by  a  broad,  tliin, 
Inminons  ring,  situated  in  the  plane  of  its  equator,  and  entirety 
detached  from  the  body  of  the  planet.  (See  Fig.  94.)  Thia 
riog  sometimM  oasts  a  abndow  upon  the  planet,  and  in,  in  turn, 
at  times  partially  obscured  by  the  shadow  of  the  planet;  from- 
vhicb  we  oonclade  that  it  ia  opake,  and  receives  its  light  from 
the  sun. 

It  is  inclined  to  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic  in 
ao  angle  of  about  28% 
and  during  the  motion 
of  Satnm  in  its  orbit  re- 
mains oontinnally  paral- 
lel to  itael£  lbs  &ce  of 
the  ring  is,  therefore, 
never  viewed  peipendic- 
nlarly  from  the  earth, 
and  for  this  reason  nev- 
er appears  circular,  al 
tbougii  sQoh  is  its  actual 
form.  Its  apparent  form 
is  tbatpf  an  elhpse,  more 

or  leH  eooantrio,  nooord-  Ah  M^ 

ing  to  tbe  obliqnity  ud- 
det  wbiob  it  ia  vieir«d,  which  vsnes  with  tbe  pautioD  of  Saturs 
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iaits  orbit.  When  it  is  seen  under  the  larger  angles  of  obliqai- 
ty,  it  appears  as  a  luminoos  band  nearly  encircling  the  planet, 
and  is  visible  in  telescopes  of  small  power.  Stars  can  also  be 
seen  between  it  and  the  planet  in  these  positions.  At  other 
times,  when  viewed  very  obliquely,  it  can  be  seen  only  with  tele- 
scopes of  high  power.  When  it  is  approaching  the  latter  state, 
it  has  the  appearance  of  two  handles  or  anscBj  one  on  each  side 
of  the  planet. 

It  is  also  at  times  invisible.  This  is  the  case  whenever  the 
earth  and  sun  are  on  different  sides  of  the  plane  of  the  ring,  for 
the  reason  that  the  illuminated  face  is  then  turned  from  the  earth. 
When  the  plane  of  the  ring  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  sun, 
the  illuminated  edge  can  be  seen  only  in  telescopes  of  extraordi- 
nary power,  and  appears  as  a  thread  of  light  cutting  the  disc  of 
the  planet 

882.  ClrcninsCancet  of  Dlsaippearmnce  •€  Blag*  Since 
the  orbit  of  Saturn  is  very  large  in  comparison  with  the  orbit  of 
the  earth,  the  plane  of  the  ring,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
revolution  of  Saturn,  will  pass  without  the  orbit  of  the  earth ; 
and  when  this  is  the  case  the  ring  will  be  visible,  as  the  earth 
and  sun  will  be  on  the  same  side  of  its  plane.  During  the  period, 
which  is  about  a  year,  that  the  plane  of  the  ring  is  passing  by 
the  orbit  of  the  earth,  the  earth  will  sometimes  be  on  the  same 
side  of  it  as  the  sun,  and  sometimes  on  opposite  sidc^s.  In  the 
latter  case  the  ring  will  be  invisible,  and  m  the  former  will  be 
seen  so  obliquely  as  to  be  visible  only  in  telescopes  of  consider- 
able or  great  power.  All  this  will  perhaps  be  better  understood 
on  consulting  Fig.  95,  where  e/g  represents  the  orbit  of  the  earth. 


Pko.  95. 


The  appearances  of  the  ring  in  the  diflTerent  positions  of  the  pUnel 
in  its  orbit  are  delineated  in  the  figure. 

The  plane  of  the  ring  will  pass  through  the  sun  every  semi- 
revolution  of  Satnm.  or,  at  a  mean,  about  every  fifteen  yeara; 
and  at  the  epochs  at  which  the  longitude  of  the  planet  is  re- 
spectively 170''  and  850^   The  ring  will  then  disaf^iear  onoe  in 
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• 
aboat  fifteen  years;  but,  owing  to  the  different  situations  of  the 
earth  in  its  orbit,  under  varied  circumstances:  and  the  disap- 
pearance will  occur  when  the  longitude  of  the  planet  is  about  170'' 
or  S50^.  The  ring  will  be  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage  when  the 
longitude  of  the  planet  is  not  &r  from  80^,  or  260^.  The  last 
disappearance  took  place  in  1861;  the  next  will  be  in  1877. 
At  tne  present  time  (1867)  the  north  &oe  of  the  ring  is 
visible. 

388.  RotatloM  of  Rlng.—DloieiiBlonf •  From  observa- 
tions made  upon  bright  spots  seen  on  the  face  of  the  ring,  Her- 
scbel  discovered  that  it  rotated  from  west  to  east  about  an  axis 
perpendicular  to  its  plane,  and  passing  through  the  centre  of  the 
planet  (or  very  nearly).  The  period  of  its  rotation  is  lOh.  82m. 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  is  almost  the  exact  period  in  which  a 
satellite  assumed  to  be  at  a  mean  distance  equal  to  the  mean  dis- 
tance of  the  particles  of  the  ring,  would  revolve  around  the 
primary,  according  to  the  third  law  of  Kepler. 

The  breadth  of  the  ring  is  28,400  miles,  which  is  a  little  more 
than  one-half  greater  than  its  distance  from  the  surface  of  the 
planet^  and  exceeds  one-third  the  equatorial  diameter  of  the 
planet. 

384.  Dlirlsions  of  the  Riag.  What  we  have  called  Sa- 
tom*8  King  consists  in  tsici  of  two  principal  concentric  rings ; 
which  turn  together,  although  entirely  detached  from  each  other. 
The  void  space  between  them  is  perceived  in  telescopes  of  high 
power,  unaer  the  form  of  a  black  oval  line.  Calculations  from 
the  micrometric  measures  of  Professor  Struve  give  for  the 
breadth  of  the  inner  ring  16,600  miles,  and  of  the  outer,  10,150 
miles.  The  interval  between  the  rings  is  1,700  miles,  and  the 
distance  from  the  planet  to  the  inside  of  the  interior  ring  is 
18,800  miles.  The  thickness  of  the  rines  is  not  well  known ; 
the  edge  subtends  an  angle  less  than  ^  ,  which  at  the  distance 
of  the  planet,  answers  to  210  miles. 

Tbm  dirifion  of  the  ring  was  disoovered  as  early  as  the  year  1666.  The  im- 
prored  teleeoopee  id  the  luinds  of  modern  obsenrera,  have  revealed  the  existence 
of  a  dark  line  on  the  exterior  ring,  indicative  of  a  subdiyision  of  this  ring.  It  is 
outside  of  the  middle  of  the  ring,  and  its  breadth  is  estimated  by  Dawes  at  about 
one-third  of  that  of  the  principal  division  of  the  whole  ring. 

385*  A  new  Ring  of  iSSolum,  interior  to  the  other  two,  was  discovered  by  G.  P. 
Bcmd,  then  assistant  at  the  Observatory  at  Harvard  College,  on  the  11th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1860.  It  was  subsequently  observed  by  the  Messrs.  Bond  on  repeated  occasions 
from  that  date  to  the  7th  of  January,  1851.  It  shone  with  a  palo  dusky  light  Its 
hmer  edge  was  distinctly  defined,  but  the  side  next  the  old  ring  was  not  so  definite ; 
so  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  out  with  certainty  whether  the  new  was  con- 
nected with  the  old  ring  or  not 

The  same  appearances  wore  noticed  by  Dawes,  at  his  observatory  near  Haid- 
•toue,  England,  on  the  26th  and  29th  of  November,  and  subsequently  by  Lassell, 
with  his  large  reflector,  at  Starfield,  near  Liverpool  According  to  Dawes,  the 
breadth  of  the  new  ring  is  1".7,  or  7,200  miles;  and  its  distance  fh>m  the  inner 
edge  of  the  bright  ring  0".3,  or  1,270  miles. 

S86.  /brm  of  Cross  Section  of  (he  Ring.  Bessel  has  shown  that  the  double 
rmg  is  not  boonded  by  parallel  phuie  surlhces.    He  infers  this  to  be  the  case  from 

15 
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the  htit  that  at  ahnoflt  every  diaappearanoe  or  feappearaooe  of  the  riDg^  the  two 
anasB  have  not  disappeared  or  reappeared  at  the  same  tune.  He  has  aLso  found, 
fit>m  a  discusaion  of  the  obsenratioua  which  have  been  made  upon  the  difl^>pear- 
anoea  and  reappearanoea  of  the  ring,  that  th^  cannot  be  satisBed  by  supponiig 
the  two  fiftoes  of  the  ring  to  be  parallel  planes.  In  view  of  all  the  fiicts,  it  seems 
most  probable  that  the  cross  section  of  each  ring  has  the  approximate  form  of  a 
very  eccentric  ellipse  instead  of  a  rectangle,  and  that  it  varies  somewhat  in  sise 
from  one  part  of  tiie  ring  to  another.  It  mav  have  irregularities  on  its  surfkoe,  at 
great  or  greater  than  those  which  diversify  the  sur&oe  of  the  earth. 

887*  Cenire  of  Oraviiy  of  each  Rinff — StahilUy  of  Ihe  Ringt,  Whatever  may 
be  the  form  of  the  rings,  their  matter  is  not  uniformly  distributed;  for  microm^ 
trie  measurements  of  great  deHcacy  made  by  Strove,  liave  made  Imown  the  (act, 
that  Uie  rings  are  not  concentric  with  the  planet,  but  that  their  centre  of  gravity 
revolves  in  a  minute  orbit  about  the  centre  of  the  planet  Laplace  had  previous^ 
inferred,  fh>m  the  principle  of  gravitation,  that  this  circumstance  was  essential  to 
the  stability  of  the  rings.  He  demonstrated  that  if  the  centre  of  gravity  of  either 
ring  were  onoe  strictly  ooincident  with  the  oeutre  of  gravity  of  the  planet,  the 
subtest  disturbing  force,  such  as  the  attraction  of  a  satellite,  would  destroy  the 
equilibrium  of  the  ring,  and  eventually  cause  the  ring  to  precipitate  itself  upon  the 
planet. 

888.  Fhyaicfd  CoiMtiMiim  of  (he  Ring,  Q,  P.  Bond  has  propounded  a  boU 
and  ingenious  theory,  relative  to  the  physical  constitution  of  Saturn's  rings;  whtdi 
is,  that  *'  tiiey  are  in  a  fluid  state,  and  within  certain  limits  change  their  form  and 
position  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  equilibrium  of  rotating  bodies.**  lie  conceives 
also,  that  under  peculiar  ciroumstances  of  disturbance  several  subdivisions  of  the 
two  fluid  rings  may  take  place,  and  continue  for  a  short  time  until  the  sourosa  of 
disturbance  are  removed,  when  the  parts  thrown  off  would  again  reunite.  Profea- 
for  Pierce  has  followed  up  the  speculations  of  Bond,  by  undertaking  to  demon- 
strate from  purely  mechadcal  considerations,  that  Saturn's  ring  cannot  be  solid. 
He  fnAJniatw  that  there  is  no  conceivable  form  of  irregularity,  and  no  oomfainatioii 
of  ifregularitiea,  consistent  with  an  actual  ring,  which  would  serve  to  retain  it  pet^ 
manently  about  the  primary  if  it  were  solid.  He  is  led  by  his  investigations  to 
the  curious  result,  that  Saturn's  ring  is  sustained  in  a  position  of  sti3>le  equifi- 
brium  about  the  planet,  solely  by  the  attractive  power  of  his  satellites;  and  that 
no  planet  can  have  a  ring  unless  it  is  surrounded  by  a  sufficient  number  of  proper^ 
ly  arranged  satellites.  Upon  the  theory  of  the  development  of  heat  by  collision  with 
the  ether  of  space  {3*11),  the  temperature  of  the  masa  of  Saturn's  rings  should  be 
much  higher  tban  that  of  the  body  of  the  planet,  as  its  actual  velocity  of  fotatkn 
is  nearly  twice  as  great,  and  the  possibility  of  a  liquid  condition  of  its  man  may 
be  admitted. 

889«  Origin,  In  respect  to  the  origin  of  Saturn's  ring,  Sir  John  Hersdiel  has 
ofibred  the  interesting  suggestion,  that  as  the  smsllest  difference  of  velodty  in 
space  between  the  planet  and  ring  must  infallibly  precipitate  the  latter  on  the 
former,  never  more  to  separate,  it  follows  either  that  their  motions  in  their  oommoa 
orbit  around  the  sun  must  have  been  adjusted  by  an  external  power  with  the 
minutest  precision,  or  that  the  ring  must  have  been  formed  about  uie  pbnei  whUe 
subject  to  their  oommon  orbital  motion,  and  under  the  fhll  influence  oi  all  the  acU 
ing  forces.  The  latter  supposition  accords  with  Laplace's  theory  of  the  pfogrea 
sive  development  of  the  planetary  system. 

800.  The  Satellltei  of  SatarM  were  disooveied,  the  6tl^  in 
the  order  of  distanoe,  by  Huyghens,  in  1655,  with  a  telesnope  of 
12  feet  focus ;  the  3d,  4th,  5th  and  8th,  by  Dominique  Casaini, 
between  the  years  1670  and  1686,  with  refracting  telescopes  of 
100  and  1S6  feet  in  length ;  and  the  Ist  and  2d,  by  Sir  William 
Herschel,  in  1789,  with  his  great  reflecting  telescope  of  40  feet 
focusL  All  these  but  the  Ist  and  2d,  are  visible  in  a  telescope  of 
large  aperture,  with  a  magnifying  power  of  200.  The  7th 
satellite,  in  the  order  of  distance  from  the  primary,  was 
discovered  by  the  Messrs.  Bond,  with  the  great  refractor  of 
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the  Cambridge  Observatory,  on  the  16th  of  September,  1848 ; 
and  observed  two  days  afterwards  by  Lassell.  it  has  received 
the  name  of  Hyperion.  The  periods  of  revolution  and  the  mean 
distances  of  the  satellites  of  Saturn  from  their  primary,  together 
with  the  mythological  names  proposed  for  them  by  Sir  John 
Eerscbelt  are  given  in  Table  Vl. 

All  of  Saturn's  satellites,  with  the  exception  of  the  3th,  re- 
volve veiy  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  ring,  and  of  the  equator 
of  the  primary.  The  orbit  of  the  8th  is  inclined  under  a  con- 
siderable angle  to  this  plane.  The  6th  satellite  is  much  the  larg- 
est, and  is  estimated  to  be  not  much  inferior  to  Mars  in  size. 
The  others  interior  to  this,  diminish  in  size,  towards  the  ring. 
The  1st  and  2d  are  so  small,  and  so  near  the  ring,  that  they  have 
never  been  discerned  but  with  the  most  powerful  telescopes 
which  have  yet  been  constructed,  and  with  these  only  at  the  time 
of  the  disappearance  of  the  ring  (to  onlinary  telescopes),  when 
they  have  l]^n  seen  as  minute  points  of  light  skirting  the  narrow 
line  of  the  luminous  edge  of  the  ring.  The  new  satellite  (the 
7th)  18  described  as  &inter  than  either  of  these  two  interior 
satellites,  discovered  by  Sir  William  Herschel. 

The  8th  satellite  is  subject  to  periodical  variations  of  lustre, 
which  indicate  a  rotation  about  an  axis  in  the  period  of  a  sidereal 
revolution  of  Saturn. 


URANUS  AND  ITS  SATELLITES. 

•91.  The  planet  now  known  by  the  name  of  Uranus,  was  dis- 
covered by  Sir  William  Herschel.  It  is  not  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  except  in  opposition,  when  it  becomes  barely  discernible. 
In  a  telescope  it  appears  as  a  small,  round,  uniformly  illuminated 
disc.  Its  apparent  diameter  is  about  4'^  from  which  it  never 
varies  much,  owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  earth's  orbit  in  com- 

farison  with  its  own.  Its  real  diameter  is  88,000  miles,  and  its 
nlk  73  times  that  of  the  earth.  Analogy  leads  us  to  believe 
that  this  planet  is  opake  and  turns  on  an  axis,  but  there  is  no 
positive  evidence  that  this  is  the  case. 

Of  the  eight  satellites  of  Uranus,  six  were  discovered  by  Her- 
schel, one  by  Lassell,  and  one  by  0.  Struve. 


NEPTUNE. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  existence  of  this  planet 
was  first  detected  from  the  disturbances  it  produced  in  the  motions 
of  Uranus.  It  having  been  ascertainea  that  there  were  out- 
standing inequalities  in  the  motion  of  this  planet,  which  could 
not  be  referred  to  the  action  of  the  other  planets,  Le  Yerrier,  the 
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eminent  French  astronomer,  undertook  in  1845  the  problem  of 
determining  the  orbit  and  mass  of  a  planet  capable  of  producing 
such  inequalities.  The  same  problem  was  inaependently  under- 
taken and  successfully  solvea  by  Mr.  Adams,  of  Cambridge, 
England.  Le  Yerrier,  as  the  final  result  of  his  computational 
indicated  the  probable  place  of  the  theoretical  planet  in  the 
heavens ;  and  Dr.  Galle,  of  Berlin,  upon  directing  the  great  tele- 
scope of  the  Royal  Observatory  on  tne  r^ion  indicated,  on  the 
evening  of  the  28d  of  September,  1846,  descried  the  newplanet 
within  1^  of  its  most  probable  place,  as  assigned  by  Le  Yerrier. 

The  apparent  diameter  of  Neptune  is  a  litUe  less  than  8'^  Its 
real  diameter  is  86,000  miles;  and  its  volume  93  times  that  of 
the  earth.  Neptune,  like  Uranus,  is  destitute  of  visible  spots 
and  belts,  and  the  period  of  its  axial  rotation  is  unknown. 

Neptune's  satellite  was  discovered  by  Lassell  in  1846.  The 
same  observer  has  since  obtained  traces  of  the  existence  of  a 
second  satellite. 

THE  PLANSTOIDS. 

393.  Yesta  is  the  brightest  of  the  minor  planets.  In  the  tele- 
scope, it  appears  as  a  star  of  6th  or  7th  magnitude.  Pallas, 
Geres,  and  Juno  appear  of  the  7th  or  8th  magnitude.  The  great 
majority  of  the  other  planetoids  are  of  the  10th  or  11th  magni- 
tude. Pallas  is  the  largest  of  this  class  of  bodies.  According  to 
Lament,  Director  of  the  Boyal  Observatory,  Munich,  its  diame> 
ter  is  670  miles.  The  diameter  of  Yesta  is  believed  not  to  exceed 
800  miles ;  and  that  of  Ceres  to  be  somewhat  smaller.  Juno  is 
the  smallest  of  the  four  planetoids  first  discovered.  All  of  the 
other  tninor  planets  are  supposed  to  be  less  than  100  miles  in 
diameter. 


CHAPTER  XVin. 

Comets. 


99*.  The  general  appearance  of  comets  is  that  of  a  mass  of 
some  luminous  nebulous  substance,  to  wbieb  the  name  Cbma  has 
been  given,  condensed  towards  its  centre  around  a  brilliant 
nucleus  that  is  in  most  cases  not  verj  distinctlj  defined ;  from 
which  proceeds,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  sun,  a  stream  of 
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similar  but  less  laminous  matter,  called  the  Thil  or  Train  of  the 
comet  (Fig.  96).  The  nucleus,  with  the  surrounding  coma,  forms 
the  Head  of  the  comet 

The  tail  gradually  increases  in  width,  and  at  the  same  time 
diminishes  in  distinctness  from  tbe  bead  to  its  extremity,  where 
it  is  generally  many  times  wider  than  at  tbe  head,  and  lades 
away  until  it  is  lost  in  the  general  light  of  the  sky.    It  is,  in 
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ffenera],  lesa  brigtit  alon^  its  middle  than  at  the  borders.  From 
this  cause  the  tail  someUmes  seems  to  be  divided,  along  a  greater 
or  less  portion  of  its  length,  into  two  separate 
tails  or  slreams  of  light,  with  a  comparative  dark 
space  between  them.  Ordinarily  it  is  not  straight, 
that  is,  coincident  with  a  great  circle  of  the 
heavens,  but  concave  towards  that  part  of  the 
heavens  which  the  comet  han  jusi  left.  This 
curvature  of  the  tail  is  most  observable  near  its 
extremity.  The  moat  remarkable  example  is 
that  of  the  comet  of  1744,  which  was  bent  so  as 
to  form  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  circle.  Nor  does 
the  general  direction  of  the  tail  usually  ^inoide 
exactly  with  the  great  circle  passing  through  the 
sun  and  the  head  of  the  comet,  but  deviates 
more  or  less  from  this,  the  position  of  exact  op- 
position to  the  sun  in  the  neavena,  on  the  side 
towards  the  quarter  of  the  heavens  just  traversed 
by  the  comet.  This  deviation  is  quite  different 
for  different  comets,  and  varies  materially  for 
the  same  comet  while  it  continues  visible.  It 
has  even  amounted  in  some  instances  to  a  right 
angle. 

ma.  Tarialloiu  of  LenRtli  •t  Tall.  The 
apparent  length  of  the  tail  varies,  fn>m  onecomtjt 
to  another,  from  zero  to  100°  and  more;  and 
ordinarily  the  tail  of  the  same  comet  increflsea 
and  diminishes  very  much  in  length  during  the 
period  of  its  visibility.  When  a  comet  first  ap- 
pears, in  general  no  tail  is  perceptible,  and  its 
tight  is  very  faint.  As  it  approaches  the  sun,  it 
b«!0me3  Iwighter;  the  tail  also,  after  a  time, 
shoots  out  from  the  coma,  and  increases  from 
day  to  day  in  extent  and  distinctness.  As  the 
comet  recedes  from  the  sun,  the  train  precedes  the 
head,  being  still  on  the  opposite  side  from  the 
sun,  and  grows  less  and  tesn  at  the  same  time 
that,  along  with  the  head,  it  decreflsea  in  bright- 
ness, till  at  length  the  comet  rosamea  nearly  iu 
first  appearance,  and  finally  disappears.  (See 
Fig.  9S.)  It  sometimes  happens  tnat,  owing  to 
FiQ  01  peculiar  circumstances,  a  comet  does  not  make 

Cr«ai  Oameiofisa  "*  appeaninco  in  the  firmament  nntil  after  it  has 
pa^ed  the  sun  in  the  heavens,  and  not  nnt>l  it 
has  attained  to  more  or  less  distinctness,  and  is  furnished  with  a 
train  of  conrnderable  or  even  great  length.  This  was  remarkably 
the  case  with  the  great  comet  of  IMS.  (See  ArL  287;  also 
Fig.  97.) 
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3M.  Effects  of  the  Position  of  the  Earth,  on  the  appar- 
ent size  and  brightness  of  a  comet  The  tail  of  a  comet  is  the  longest, 
and  the  whole  comet  is  intrinsically  the  most  luminous,  not  long 
after  it  has  passed  its  perihelion.  Its  apparent  size  and  lustre  will 
not,  however,  necessarily  be  the  greatest  at  this  time,  as  they  will 
depend  upon  the  distance  and  position  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  the 
actual  size  and  intrinsic  brightness  of  the  comet.  To  illustrate 
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this,  let  abed  (Fig.  98)  represent  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  and  MPN 
the  orbit  of  a  comet,  having  its  perihelion  at  P.  Now,  if  the 
earth  should  chance  to  be  at  a  when  the  comet,  moving  towards 
its  perihelion,  is  at  r,  it  might  ver^  well  happen  that  the  comet 
would  appear  larger  and  more  distmct  than  wnen  it  bad  reached 
the  more  remote  point  s,  although  when  at  the  latter  point  it 
would  in  reality  oe  larger  and  brighter  than  when  at  r.  It 
would  be  the  most  conspicuous  possible  if  the  earth  should  be  in 
the  vicinity  of  o  or  i  soon  after  the  perihelion  passage ;  and  it 
would  be  the  least  conspicuous  possible  if  the  comet  be  supposed 
to  be  moving  in  the  direction  NFM,  and  to  pass  from  N  around 
to  M,  while  the  earth  is  moving  around  from  atoiorc/soasto 
be  continually  comparatively  remote  from  the  comet,  and  so  that 
the  comet  will  be  m  conjunction  with  the  sun  at  the  time  after 
the  perihelion  passage  when  its  actual  size  and  intrinsic  lustre 
are  the  greatest  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  apparent  lustre  of 
a  comet  is  sometimes  very  much  enhanced  by  the  great  obli- 
quity of  the  tail,  in  some  of  its  positions,  to  the  line  of  sight 
Thi«  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  comet  of  1843,  on 
February  28  (see  Fig«  68),  and,  it  has  been  aJready  intimated. 


was  oDe  reason  of  its  being  bo  very  bright  as  to  be  seen  in  open 
day  in  tbe  immediate  vicinity  of  tbe  snn. 

Since  the  earth  may  have  every  variety  of  poaition  in  its  orbit 
at  the  successive  returns  of  the  same  comet  to  its  perihelion,  it  will 
be  seen,  on  examining  Fig.  98,  that  the  circumatances  of  the  ap- 
pearance and  disappearance  of  the  comet,  as  well  as  its  size  &nd 
distinctness,  may  l>e  very  different  at  its  different  returns.  This 
has  been  strikingly  true  in  the  case  of  Halley's  Comet.  Biela's 
Comet  was  also  invisible  on  ita  return  to  its  perihelion  in  1839,  by 
reason  of  its  continual  proximity  to  the  line  of  direction  of  the 
sun  as  seen  from  the  earth,  and  its  ereat  distance  from  the  eartb. 

3BT.  Tarletleaof  ABpe<;t.  Individual  comets  offer  consider- 
able varieties  of  aspect.  Some  comets  have  been  seen  which 
were  wholly  destitute  of  a  tail:  such,  among  others,  was  the 
comet  of  1 682,  which  CassinI  describes  as  being  as  round  and  aa 
bright  as  Jupiter.  Others  have  had  more  than  one  luminous 
train.  The  cornet  of  1744  was  provided  with  six,  which  were 
spread  out  like  an  immense  fan,  through  an  angle  of  117°;  and 
that  of  1823  with  two,  one  directed  from  the  sun  in  the  heavens, 
and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  another  smalJer  and  fainter  one 
directed  towards  the  sun.  Others  still  have  had  no  perceptible 
nucleus,  as  the  comets  of  1795  and  1801. 

Tbe  comets  that  are  visible  only  in  telescopes,  which  are  very 
numerous,  have  generally  no  distinct  nucleus,  and  are  often  en- 
tirely destitute  of  every  vestige  of  a  tail.  They  have  the  appear- 
ance of  round  masses  of  luminous  vapor,  somewhat  more  aense 
towards  tbe  centre.  Such  are  Encke's  and  Biela's  comets.  (Fig. 
09.)    The  point  of  greatest  condensation  is  often  more  or  less 
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removed  from  the  centre  of  figare  on  the  side  towards  the  sun ; 
and  sometimes  also  on  the  opposite  side. 

9198.  The  Comet*  wtalch  kave  kn4  tbe  IiOBgeal  Traltts, 

ara  those  of  16S0,  1769,  and  1618.     The  tail  of  tbe  great  oomet 
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of  1680,  when  appareDtlj  the  longest,  extended  to  a  distance  of 
10"*  from  the  head;  that  of  the  comet  of  1769,  a  distance  of  97": 
and  that  of  the  comet  of  1618,  104^  These  are  the  apparent 
lengths  as  seen  at  certain  places.  By  reason  of  the  different  de« 
grees  of  purity  and  density  of  the  air  through  ^hich  it  is  seen, 
the  tail  oi  the  same  comet  often  appears  of  a  very  different  length 
to  observers  at  different  places.  Thus,  the  comet  of  1769,  which 
at  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  seemed  to  have  a  tail  of  97°  in  length,  at 
Paris  was  seen  Mrith  a  tail  of  only  60°.  From  this  general  fact 
we  may  infer  that  the  actual  train  extends  an  unknown  distance 
beyond  the  extremity  of  the  apparent  train. 


FORM.  STRUCTURE,  AND  DIMENSIONS  OF  COMETS. 


The  general  form  and  structure  of  comets,  so  far  as  they 
can  be  ascertained  from  the  study  of  the  details  of  their  appear- 
ance, may  be  described  as  follows :  The  head  of  a  comet  consists 
of  a  central  nucleus,  or  mass  of  matter  brijzhter  and  denser  than 
the  other  portions  of  the  comet,  enveloped  on  the  side  towards 
the  sun,  and  ordinarily  at  a  great  distance  from  its  surface  in 
comparison  with  its  own  dimensions,  by  a  globular  nebulous 
mass  of  R>*^t  thickness,  called  the  Nebuhstty,  or  nebulous  Mi- 
vdope.  This,  it  is  said,  never  completely  surrounds  the  nucleus, 
except  in  the  case  of  comets  which  have  no  tails.  It  forms  a 
sort  of  hemispherical  cap  to  the  nucleus  on  the  side  towards  the 
sun.  Its  form,  however,  is  not  truly  spherical,  but  varies  be- 
tween this  and  that  of  a  paraboloid  having  the  nucleus  in  ita 
focus  and  its  vertex  turned  towards  the  sun.  The  tail  begins 
where  the  nebulosity  terminates,  and  seems,  in  general,  to  be 
merely  the  continuation  of  this  in  nearly  a  straight  line  beyond 
the  nucleus.  There  is  ordinarily,  as  has  been  already  intimated, 
a  distinct  space  containing  less  luminous  matter  between  the 
nucleus  and  the  nebulosity,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case. 
The  tail  of  a  comet  has  the  shape  of  a  hollow  truncated  cone, 
with  its  smaller  base  in  the  nebulosity  of  the  head ;  with  this 
difference,  however,  that  the  sides  are  usually  more  or  less  curved. 
That  the  tail  is  hollow  is  evident  from  the  fact,  already  noticed, 
that  on  whichever  side  it  is  viewed  it  appears  less  bright  along 
the  middle  than  at  the  borders.  There  can  be  less  luminous 
matter  on  a  line  of  sight  passing  through  the  middle,  than  on 
one  passing  near  one  of  the  edges,  only  on  the  supposition  that 
the  tail  is  hollow.  The  whole  tail  is  generally  bent  so  as  to  be 
concave  towards  the  regions  of  space  which  the  comet  has  just 
left. 

40O.  Hsltlple  Tails.  In  some  instances  the  nucleus  is  fur- 
nished with  several  envelopes  concentric  with  it:  which  are 
formed  in  succession  as  the  comet  approaches  the  sun,  and  then 
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recedes  from  it  agaiu.  For  example,  the  comet  of  17^,  eigbt 
days  after  the  perihelion  passage,  nad  three  envelopes.  Some* 
times  each  of  them  is  provided  with  a  tail.  Each  of  these  sev- 
eral tails  being  hollow,  may  in  consequence  appear  so  &int  along 
its  middle  as  to  have  the  aspect  of  two  distinct  tails.  A  comet 
which  has  in  reality  three  separate  trains,  might  thus  appear  to 
be  supplied  with  six,  as  was  the  comet  of  1744.  If  the  different 
envelopes  were  not  distinctly  separate  from  each  other,  then  all 
the  trains  would  appear  to  proceed  from  the  same  nebulous 
mass. 

Supernumerary  iaUs,  shorter  and  less  distinct  than  the  princi* 
pal  one,  are  by  no  means  uncommon ;  but  they  generally  appear 
quite  suddenly,  and  as  suddenly  disappear  in  a  few  days,  as  if 
the  stock  of  materials  from  which  they  were  supplied  had  be* 
come  exhausted. 

401.  The  general  PotUlon  of  the  Tall  of  a  Coaiet  is 
nearly  but  not  exactly  in  the  prolongation  of  the  line  of  the 
centres  of  the  sun  and  head,  or  of  the  radius- vector  of  the  comet 
(See  Fig.  98.)  It  deviates  from  this  line  on  the  side  of  the  re- 
gions of  space  which  the  comet  has  just  left;  and  the  angle  of 
deviation,  which,  when  the  comet  is  iirst  seen  at  a  distance  from 
the  sun,  is  very  small  or  not  at  all  perceptible,  increases  as  the 
comet  approaches  the  sun,  and  attains  to  its  maximum  value 
soon  after  the  perihelion  passage ;  after  which  ir  decreases,  and 
finally,  at  a  distance  from  the  sun,  becomes  insensible.  For  ex- 
ample, the  angle  of  deviation  of  the  tail  of  the  great  comet  of 
1811  attained  to  its  maximum  about  ten  days  after  the  perihelion 
passage,  and  was  then  about  11^-  In  the  case  of  the  comet  of 
1664,  the  same  angle  about  two  weeks  after  the  perihelion  pas- 
sage was  43°,  and  was  then  decreasing  at  the  rate  of  8°  per  aay. 

The  comet  of  1 828  might  seem  to  present  an  exception  to  the 
general  fact  that  the  tail  of  a  comet  is  nearly  opposite  to  the 
sun;  but  Arago  has  suggested  that  the  probable  cause  of  the 
singular  phenonaenon  of  a  secondary  tail,  apparently  directed 
towards  the  sun  in  the  heavens,  was  that  the  earth  was  in  such 
a  position  that  the  two  tails,  although  in  fact  inclined  to  each 
other  under  a  small  angle,  were  directed  towards  different  sides 
of  the  earth,  and  thus  were  referred  to  the  heavens  so  as  to  ap- 
pear nearly  opposite. 

The  same  principle  will  serve  to  show  that  the  deviation  of  the 
train  of  a  comet  from  the  position  of  exact  opposition  to  the 
sun  may  apoear  to  be  much  greater  than  it  actually  is,  by  reason 
of  the  eartn  s  happening  to  be  within  the  angle  formea  by  the 
direction  of  theTtram  witn  the  radius- vector  prolonged. 

409.  Tait  Size  of  Coaiets.  Comets  are  the  most  volumi- 
nous bodies  in  the  solar  system.  The  tail  of  the  great  comet  of 
1680  was  found  by  Newton  to  have  been,  when  longest,  no  less 
than  128,000,000  miles  in  length.    The  remarkable  comet  of 
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1848,  about  three  weeks  after  its  perihelion  passage,  had  a  tail 
of  over  108,000,000  miles  in  length.  Other  comets  have  had 
trains  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  million  miles  long.  The  heads 
of  comets  are  generally  tens,  and  often  hundreds,  of  thousands 
of  miles  in  diameter.  That  of  the  great  comet  of  1811  had  a 
diameter  of  over  1,000,000  miles ;  that  of  Halley's  comet,  in 
1836,  a  diameter  of  850,000  miles,  and  that  of  Encke's  comet, 
in  1828,  a  diameter  of  over  800,000  miles.  The  head  of  the 
great  comet  of  1848  was  about  30,000  miles  in  diameter. 

40S.  The  If  ndel  of  comets,  so  far  as  they  have  been  accu- 
rately determined,  do  not  exceed  a  few  hundred  miles  in  diame- 
ter. For  example,  the  great  comet  of  1811  had  a  nucleus  of 
428  miles,  and  that  of  1798  one  of  125  miles  in  diameter.  In- 
stances are  cited  of  comets  with  nuclei  of  several  thousand  miles 
in  diameter  (e.  g.,  the  third  comet  of  1845,  and  the  fourth  comet 
of  1825) ;  but  tnere  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  in  these  cases, 
the  apparent  telescopic  nucleus  ordinarily  observed  was  measured, 
insteaa  of  the  true  nucleus,  which  is  only  occasionally  seen. 
When  a  comet  is  viewed  with  the  naked  eye,  it  usually  offers 
the  appearance  of  a  star-like  nucleus  at  the  centre  of  the  head. 
Telescopes  resolve  this,  more  or  less,  into  a  bright  nebulous 
mass,  which  is  the  ordinary  telescopic  nucleus.  But  occasionally 
they  show,  in  the  case  of  a  bright  comet,  within  this  a  stellar 
point,  distinguished  by  its  brightness  and  appearance  of  solidity 
from  the  nebulosity  about  it  This  is  the  true  nucleus.  The 
nucleus,  so-called^  of  Donati's  comet,  is  stated  to  have  been  5.600 
miles  in  diameter,  but  according  to  Bond,  the  true  nucleus  that 
was  occasionally  discernible  in  his  telescope,  was  less  than  600 
miles  in  diameter. 

404.  TariatioB  of  INmeiuloiii.  The  dimensions  of  comets 
are  subject  to  continual  variations.  The  tail  increases  in  actual 
length  as  the  comet  approaches  the  sun,  and  attains  its  greatest 
size  a  certain  time  ailter  the  perihelion  passage ;  after  which  it 
gradually  decreases.  The  head,  on  the  contrary,  diminishes 
in  size  during  the  approach  to  the  sun,  and  augments  during  the 
rpcesB  from  him.  These  changes  of  dimension,  both  in  the  case 
of  the  head  and  of  the  tail  of  the  comet,  are  ofl«n  very  great, 
and  sometimes  (^uite  sudden  and  rapid.  Encke's  comet,  at  its 
return  in  1828,  m  the  course  of  two  months,  while  its  distance 
from  the  sun  was  diminished  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  8,  underwent 
an  apparent  diminution  of  volume  in  the  ratio  of  16,000  to  1. 
The  apparent  nucleus  of  Donati's  comet  was  1,000  times  less  soon 
after  the  perihelion  passage  than  when  it  was  previously  seen  at 
a  distance  two  or  tnree  times  greater.  The  tail  of  the  great 
comet  of  1843  increased  in  lengtn  after  the  perihelion  passage,  at 
the  rate  of  6,000,000  miles  per  day ;  and  that  of  Donati's  comet 
increased  in  length  for  ten  days  aftier*  the  perihelion  passage,  at 
the  average  rate  of  2,600,000  miles  per  day. 
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PHYSICAL  CONSTITUTION  OF  COMETS. 

40ft.  Small  WLwum  and  Deusltjr.  The  quantitjr  of  matter 
which  enters  into  the  constitution  of  a  comet  is  exceedingly 
small  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  comets  have  had  no  inna- 
ence  upon  the  motions  of  the  planets  or  satellites,  although  they 
have,  in  many  instances,  passed  near  these  bodies.  The  comet 
of  1770,  which  was  quit€  large  and  bright,  passed  in  close  prox- 
imity  to  Jupiter's  satellites,  without  deranging  their  motions  in 
the  least  perceptible  degree.  Moreover,  since  this  small  quan* 
tit^  of  matter  is  dispers^  over  a  space  of  tens  of  thousands  or 
millions  of  miles  (if  we  include  the  tail),  in  linear  extent,  the 
nebulous  matter  of  comets  must  be  incalculably  less  dense  than 
the  solid  matter  of  the  planets.  In  fact,  the  cometic  matter, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  that  of  the  nucleus,  is  inconceiva- 
bly more  rare  and  subtile  than  the  lightest  known  gas,  or  the 
most  evanescent  film  of  vapor  that  ever  makes  its  appearance  in 
our  sky ;  for  faint  telescopic  stars  are  distinctly  visible  through 
all  parts  of  the  comet,  with,  it  may  be,  the  exception  of  the 
nucleus,  notwithstanding  the  great  space  occupied  by  the  matter 
of  the  comet,  which  the  light  of  the  star  traverses.  The  matter 
of  the  tail  of  a  comet  is  even  more  attenuated  than  that  of  the 
general  mass  of  the  nebulosity  of  the  head,  but  is  appairently  of 
the  same  nature^  and  derived  from  the  head. 

406.  Ifucleni  and  Ifebalotltjr.  The  nucleus  is  supposed 
by  some  astronomers  to  be,  in  some  instances,  a  solid,  partially 
or  wholly  convertible  into  vapor  under  the  influence  of  the  sun; 
by  others,  to  be  in  all  cases  the  same  species  of  matter  as  the 
nebulosity,  only  in  a  more  condensed  state;  and  by  others 
still,  to  be  a  solid  of  permanent  dimensions,  with  a  thick  stratum 
of  condensed  vapors  resting  upon  its  surface.  Whichever  of 
these  views  be  adopted,  it  is  a  matter  of  observation  that 
the  nebulosity  frequently  receives  fresh  supplies  of  matter 
from  the  nucleus.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  William  Ilerschel, 
and  it  has  been  the  more  generally  received  notion  since  his 
time,  that  the  nucleus  of  a  comet  is  surrounded  with  a  transpai^ 
ent  atmosphere  of  vast  extent,  within  which  the  nebulous  enve* 
lope  floats,  as  do  clouds  in  the  earth's  atmosphere.  But  Olbena, 
and  after  him  Bessel,  conceives  the  nebulous  matter  of  the  head 
to  be  either  in  the  act  of  flowing  away  into  the  tail  under  the 
influence  of  a  repulsion  from  the  nucleus  and  the  sun,  or  in  a 
state  of  equilibrium  under  the  action  of  these  forces  and  the 
attraction  of  the  nucleus. 

407.  LiDinlncMUir  of  Goaietii*  Observations  with  the  polari- 
scope  have  established  that  comets  shine  in  a  great  d^ree  by 
reflected  light  This  is  especially  true  of  the  tail  of  the  comet ;  tfaie 
nucleus  and  nebulosity  present  feeble  traces  of  polarization,  and, 
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we  mnst  therefore  conclude,  emit  a  strong  light  of  their  own,  or 
sbine  wholly  by  light  radiantly  reflected.  If  the  head  of  a  comet 
shone  entirely  by  reflected  light,  and  the  amount  of  reflecting 
Burface  remamed  constantly  the  same,  its  apparent  brightness 
would  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  squares 
of  the  distances  from  the  sun  and  earth.  By  this  rule,  the  head 
of  Donati's  comet  should  have  been  188  times  brighter  on  the 
2d  of  October  than  on  June  16th ;  whereas  it  was  actually  6,800 
times  brighter.  From  which  we  may  infer  that  the  quantity  of 
light  emanating  from  it  had  increased  in  the  proportion  of  88  to 
1.  This  increase  of  actual  light  was  confined  chiefly  to  the 
nebulosity  of  the  head,  and  is  probably  attributable,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  an  augmentation  of  tne  quantity  of  nebulous  matter 
received  from  the  nucleus. 


CONSTITUTION  AND  MODE  OF  FORMATION  OP  THE  TAILS 

OF  COMETS. 

40S.  Upon  this  topic  we  may  lay  down  the  following  postu- 
hies:  1.  The  general  situation  of  the  tail  of  a  comet  with  respect 
to  the  sun,  shows  that  the  sun  is  concerned,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  its  formation.  The  changes  which  take  place  in 
the  dimensions  of  a  comet,  both  in  approaching  the  sun  and 
receding  from  it,  conduct  to  the  same  mference.  2.  Since  the 
tail  lies  in  the  direction  of  the  radius- vector  prolonged  beyond 
the  head,  the  particles  of  matter  of  which  it  is  made  up  must 
have  been  driven  oflF  by  some  force  exerted  in  a  direction  from 
the  SUD.  8.  This  force  cannot  emanate  from  the  nucleus,  for 
such  a  force  would  expel  the  nebulous  matter  surrounding  the 
nucleus  in  all  directions^  instead  of  one  direction  only.  It  is, 
however,  conceivable  that,  as  Olbers  supposes,  the  nebulous 
matter  is,  in  the  first  instance,  expelled  from  the  nucleus  by  its 
repulsive  action,  taking  effect  chiefly  on  the  side  towards  the 
sun,  and  afterwards  dnven  past  the  nucleus  into  the  tail  by  a 
repulsion  from  the  sun.  4.  There  seems,  then,  to  be  little  room 
to  doubt  that  the  matter  of  the  tail  is  driven  from  the  head  by 
some  force  foreign  to  the  comet,  and  taking  effect  from  the  sun 
outwards.  5.  This  force,  whatever  may  be  its  nature,  extends 
&r  beyond  the  earth's  orbit ;  for  comets  have  been  seen  provided 
with  tails  of  great  length,  though  their  perihelion  distance  ex- 
ceeded the  radius  of  the  earth's  orbit  (a.^.,  the  great  comet  of 
181 1).  6.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that,  like  all  central  forces, 
the  repukiveforce  exerted  by  the  sun  tipon  cometic  maUer  varies  in- 
versdy  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  This  law  of  variation  has  in 
fact  l)een  established  by  the  investigations  of  Bessel  and  Profes- 
sor Pierce,  and  confirmed  by  the  author's  determination  of  the 
form  and  dimensions  of  the  tail  of  Donati's  comet,  upon  the 
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theory  that  it  was  made  up  of  particles  iDdividuallj  repelled  hj 
the  SQQ  with  an  intensity  of  force  varying  according  to  this 

law.* 

409.  Explanation  of  Altnatlon  and  Curved  Fona  of 
Tail.    Let  PCA  (Fig.  100)  be  a  portion  of  a  comet's  orbit,  the 
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sun  being  at  S ;  and  suppose  a  particle  to  be  expelled  in  the 
direction  SAD,  when  the  head  is  at  A,  and  another  particle  to 
be  driven  off  in  the  direction  SBE,  when  the  head  is  at  B.  Each 
particle  will  retain  the  orbital  motion  which  obtained  at  the  time 
of  its  departure,  as  it  moves  away  from  the  sun  ;  and  thus,  when 
the  comet  has  reached  the  point  C,  instead  of  being  at  any  points, 
D  and  E,  on  the  lines  SAD  and  8BE,  will  be  respectively  at 
certain  points,  a  and  6,  farther  forward.  The  line  Cba^  which, 
when  the  comet  is  at  0,  is  the  locus  of  all  the  particles  that  have 
been  emitted  during  the  interval  of  time  in  which  the  comet  has 
been  moving  over  tne  arc  AG,  is  the  tail.  We  here  suppose  the 
head  to  be  a  mere  point  If  we  conceive  the  particles  to  be  coo- 
tinuallv  emitted  from  the  marginal  parts  of  the  head,  we  shall 
have  tne  hollow  conical  tail  actuall v  observed.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  Cba,  the  line  of  the  tail,  must  be  a  curved  line  concave  to- 
wards the  regions  of  space  which  the  comet  has  left  Supposing 
the  arc  AG  to  be  so  small,  or  its  curvature  so  slight^  that  it  may 
be  considered  as  a  straight  line,  and  neglecting  the  change  of 
velocity  in  the  orbit,  Ga  will  be  parallel  to  AD,  and  C6  parallel 
to  BE ;  whence  RGa  =  GS A,  and  RGft  =  CSB.  Thus  the  line 
joining  any  particle  with  the  nucleus  always  makes  an  angle 
with  the  prolongation  of  the  radius-vector,  approximately  equal 
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to  the  motion  in  anomaly  during  the  interval  that  has  elapsed 
atnce  the  particle  left  the  head.  It  follows  from  this,  that  if  we 
suppose  the  velocity  of  the  particles  to  be  continually  the  same, 
and  the  motion  in  anomaly  uniform,  the  deviations  of  the  particles 
a  and  b  from  the  line  of  the  radius-vector  SCR  will  be  in  the 
ratio  of  the  distances  Ca  and  Cb.  But  in  point  of  fact  the  velo- 
city increases  with  the  distance,  so  that  the  curvature  of  the  tail 
will  be  less  than  on  the  supposition  just  made. 

As  to  the  amount  of  the  deviation  of  the  tail  from  the  line  of 
the  radius-vector,  it  must  depend  upon  the  proportion  between 
the  velocity  of  the  particles  and  the  velocity  or  the  head  in  its 
orbit;  and  it  follows  from  the  principle  just  established  that  un- 
less the  velocities  of  emission  augment  as  rapidly  as  the  velocity 
of  revolution,  the  deviation  in  question  will  increase  to  the  pen- 
helion,  and  afterwards  decrease,  as  it  is  in  fact  known  to  do. 

410.  Dispenlon  of  tlie  Cometlc  Matter  in  the  Plane 
•f  the  €>rblt«  Observations  made  upon  Donati's  comet,  have 
established  that  the  nebulous  matter  was  much  more  widely  dis- 
persed in  the  direction  of  the  plane  of  the  comet's  orbit  than  in 
the  direction  perpendicular  to  the  orbit ;  so  that  the  transverse 
sections  of  the  tail  were  approximately  elliptical  in  form,  and 
more  elongated  in  proportion  as  their  distance  from  the  head 
was  greater.  The  same  fact  was  still  more  conspicuous  in  the 
case  of  the  great  comet  of  1861,  and  is  probably  a  general  law. 
It  is  shown  in  the  memoir  above  referred  to,  that  this  phenome- 
non bad  its  origin  in  the  case  of  Donati's  comet,  in  an  inequality 
in  the  force  of  repuhiun  exerted  by  the  sun  upon  different  por- 
tions of  nebulous  matter  expelled  from  the  nucleus.  The  limits 
between  which  the  repulsive  force  varied  were  0  and  1.21  (the 
intensity  of  the  sun's  ordinarv  force  of  attraction  at  the  same  dis- 
tance being  the  unit).  It  is  shown  also  that  nearly  one-half  of  the 
tail,  on  the  concave  side,  was  made  up  of  matter  that  was  not 
actually  repelled  by  the  sun,  but  became  widely  separated  from 
the  head  or  the  comet,  after  being  expelled  by  a  projectile  force 
beyond  the  sphere  of  attraction  of  the  nucleus,  simply  because  it 
was  subject  to  a  diminished  intensity  of  solar  attraction.  The 
concave  edge  of  the  tail  consisted  of  matter  subject  to  an  attract- 
ive force  equal  to  -^  of  the  full  force  of  the  sun's  attraction. 
The  greatest  intensity  of  repulsive  action  (1.21)  obtained  at  the 
convex,  or  preceding  side  of  the  tail. 

If  we  assume  that  the  escaping  particles  did  not  receive  any 
initial  lateral  velocity  from  a  repulsive  or  projectile  force  ex- 
erted by  the  nucleus,  the  limits  of  the  effective  solar  repulsion 
and  attraction,  for  the  two  edges  of  the  tail,  become  1.5  and  0.6 
(instead  of  1.21  and  0.45). 

In  Fig.  101,  the  train  of  the  comet  as  theoretically  determined 
is  compared  with  that  actually  observed.  The  full  curve  runs 
through  the  positions  of  the  purtides  that  left  the  head  at  several 
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assumed  dates,  calculated  for  October,  5d.  7h.  mean  time  at 
Greenwich,  and  is  accordingly  the  outline  of  the  train  as  theoreti- 
cally determined  for  that  instant.    The  dotted  curved  line  is  the 
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outline  of  the  actual  train  as  observed  1|-  hours  later,  when  its 
form  and  dimensions  w.ere  sensibly  the  same  as  at  7h.  The  bro- 
ken line  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  theoretical  train,  raos 
through  the  calculated  positions  of  several  particles  that  left  ihe 
head  of  the  comet  at  different  dates,  and  were  neither  attracted 
nor  repelled  by  the  sun,  and  therefore  proceeded  on  in  tangents 
to  the  orbit 

The  single  straight  streamers  seen  in  connection  with  this  and 
other  comets  (See  Plate  IIL),  must  have  been  urged  by  a  force 
of  repulsion  many  times  greater  than  the  maximum  limit  of  re- 
pulsion for  the  pnncipal  tail  (1.21). 

411.  Golumnar  Strncture  of  tlie  Tall  of  DonaU*t  Goaaot, 
The  tail  of  the  comet  of  Donad,  was  seen  on  certain  occasions  to 
be  traversed,  for  a  part  of  its  length,  by  bands  of  unequal  brMi- 
nessy  diverging  from  the  vicinity  of  the  head  (See  Plate  IIL). 
This  proves  to  have  been  a  consequence  of  frequent  alternatioDS 
in  the  ejection  of  nebulous  matter  from  the  h^ul  of  the  comet; 
for  it  appears,  as  a  result  of  the  calculations  above  mentioned, 
that  all  the  matter  variousl  v  repelled  which  issued  at  any  instant, 
must,  at  any  subsequent  aate,  have  been  arranged  nearly  in  a 
straight  line  that  produced  would  pass  near  the  head.  Fig.  102, 
shows,  for  the  date  of  the  calculations  (October  6th\,  the  lines 
made  up  of  the  particles  that  proceeded  from  the  nead  of  the 
comet,  at  the  dates  given,  viz.:  September  29tb,  September 
26th,  &C.  The  train  msy  accordingly  be  considered  as  bavins 
been  composed  of  a  senes  of  diverging  bands,  or  columns  of 
nebulous  matter  emanatinj[  from  the  head  on  suooeasive  daya,  or 
other  equal  intervals  of  time;  which  alternated  in  brif^tnesi 
when  there  were  alternations  in  the  quantity  of  matter  diacbarged. 
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419.  Th/R  Source  of  the  Nehuhua  Stream^  called  the  tail  of  the 
oomet,  has  been  generally  supposed  to  be  the  envelope,  or  enve- 
lopes of  the  head;  bat  at  the  present  day  the  preponderating  weight 
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of  evidence  is  opposed  to  this  view,  and  in  favor  of  the  theory  that 
the  envelope  and  tail  are  but  different  portions  of  one  continuous 
stream  of  cometic  matter  emanating  from  the  nucleus,  or  from  the 
bright  nebulosity  contiguous  to  the  nucleus  proper.  It  appears  to 
be  an  insuperable  objection  to  the  former  hypothesis,  that  a  small 
extent  of  the  nebulous  stream,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
envelope  from  which  it  proceeds,  contains  as  much  luminous 
matter  as  the  envelope  itself,  and  yet  the  envelope  usually  con- 
tinues in  existence  for  many  days.  Some  of  the  envelopes  that 
were  seen  to  rise  apparently  from  the  nucleus  of  Donati's  Comet, 
did  not  become  dissipated  until  two  weeks  atlter  their  first  ap- 
pearance. Besides  it  is  certain  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
matter  detached  from  the  nucleus,  does  move  in  a  continuous 
stream  through  the  apparent  envelope  into  the  tail ;  for  jets,  or 
single  streams,  are  frequently  seen  to  proceed  from  the  nucleus,. 
on  the  side  toward  the  sun,  and  after  being  bent  back  by  the  solar 
repulsion,  to  become  merged  in  the  general  stream  that  seems  to 
issue  from  the  envelope.  It  is  also  possible  to  deduce  the  actual 
form  and  dimensions  of  both  the  envelope  and  tail,  on  the  hy- 
pothesis of  a  single  continuous  stream  proceeding  from  a  certain 
portion  of  the  nucleus  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun.* 
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4l;i.  SveeeMlve  Envelopes.  As  already  intimated  there  are 
frequently  two  or  more  envelopes  that  appear  to  be  indefinitely 
continuea  into  the  train  (See  Plate  UI.).  These  are  detached  in 
sacoeasion  from  the  nucleus,  and  while  receding  continually 

*  (See  the  Amerioan  Journal  of  Sdenoe,  Vol  XXVIL,  Januaiy,  1869.) 
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from  it  and  expanding,  decline  in  luBtre,  and  finally  disappear ; 
according  to  one  of  the  above-mentioned  hypotheses  oecaofie  they 
are  dissipated  by  the  repulsive  action  of  the  sun  upon  their  par- 
ticles, and  according  to  tbe  other  because  the  supply  of  outstream- 
ing  matter  at  the  nucleus  falls  off.  The  late  ]Jirector  of  the 
Observatory  of  Harvard  College,  in  his  great  work  on  the  comet 
of  Donati,  states  that  no  less  than  seven  envelopes  were  detached 
in  succession  from  the  nucleus  of  the  comet,  at  intervals  of  from 
four  to  seven  days.  Their  rate  of  recess  from  the  nucleus  was 
about  1,000  miles  per  day.  The  great  comet  of  1861  presented 
a  succession  of  eleven  envelopes,  rising  at  regular  intervals  on 
every  second  day.  Their  evolution  and  final  dissipation  were 
accomplished  with  much  greater  rapidity  than  the  corresponding 
phenomena  of  the  comet  of  1868. 

414.  Bzpellinc  Force*  Since  the  oometic  particles  whidi  were  distribated 
along  the  ooncaye  side  of  the  tail  of  Donati's  comet  were  not  repelled  by  the  aan 
(410),  we  must  infer  that  thej  were  not  expelled  from  the  uudeus  by  a  force  of 
repobion,  but  were  in  all  probability  detached  by  some  projectile  force  in  oper*- 
tion  at  or  near  its  surface.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cometic  partides  that  were  in 
a  condition  to  be  repelled  by  the  sun,  may  haye  become  dotadied  from  the  nudeua 
under  the  operation  of  a  force  of  repulsion  exerted  by  its  mass,  or  from  its  surfaoeu 
We  may  oonceiye  a  repulsiye  force,  exerted  by  both  the  nucleus  and  the  sun,  to  be 
a  consequence  of  the  partides  beizig  more  nearly  in  the  condition  of  the  ultimate 
molecules,  in  which  there  is  reason  to  belieye  Uiat  they  become  subjdct  to  both  a 
molecular  and  heat  repulsion,  operating  at  indefinitely  great  distances.* 

If  we  conceiye  the  bright  nebulous  mass  adjacent  to  thenudeus,  which  appeara 
to  be  the  fountain  head  of  the  nebulous  stream  that  constitutes  both  the  envelope 
and  train  of  a  comet,  to  be  in  a  magnetic  condition  similar  to  that  which  has  been 
attributed  to  the  photosphere  of  the  sun,  it  is  to  be  obsenred  that  partides  ma  j 
become  detached  from  the  tops  of  magnetic  columns  simply  in  consequence  of 
a  diminution  in  the  magnetic  intensity  of  the  nucleus  and  its  photosphere ;  and 
such  diminution  of  magnetic  intensity  should  continually  occur,  ftx>m  day  to  day, 
as  the  comet  recedes  from  the  sun,  and  consequently  has  a  decreasing  velodtj  in 
its  orbit  For,  according  to  the  theory  of  oosmical  magnetuaUonj  the  intensity  of 
the  magnetic  currents  deyeloped  should  be  directly  proportional  both  to  the  orbital 
ydodty  and  the  velodty  of  rotation.f  A  statical  force  of  electric  repulsioa  might 
also  operate  to  detach  partides,  whether  magnetic  or  not,  in  directions  normal  to 
the  surface  of  the  nucleus. 

Tfie  Jhrqjedile  jFbrce,  whose  existence  we  have  here  recognljBed,  may  haye  its  ori- 
gin in  electric  discharges  along  magnetic  vaporoos  columns,  like  the  similar  force 
supposed  to  be  in  action  upon  the  surface  of  the  sun^s  photosphere  (293).  In  9up> 
port  of  this  yiew  it  may  be  urged  that,  if  we  assume  the  hypothesis  that  the  nebo- 
lous  matter  at  the  nudeus  of  a  comet  is  made  up  of  partides  susceptible  of  nn^ 
netisation,  and  capable  of  being  expelled  by  disdiarges  along  lines  of  magnetie 
polarization,  we  are  enabled  to  giye  an  adequate  explanation  of  diyeree  himiaoaa 
phenomena  presented  by  comets,  that  are  wholly  inexplicable  upon  all  preyiona 
hypotheses. 

415*  Theoretical  Proeeee  of  BTolntloii  of  an  BnTelope.  ^o  wonkt 
first  remark  that  a  rotatory  motion  of  the  uudeus,  in  coigunction  with  ita  orbilal 
motion,  should,  by  the  collision  of  the  molecules  with  the  ether  of  space,  bring  it 
into  a  magnetized  state,  with  the  poles  in  the  yidnity  of  90'  from  the  plane  of  tha 
orbit  Now  if  we  conceiye  the  matter,  disposed  in  magnetic  columns,  to  be  ex- 
pelled in  the  lines  of  direction  of  the  columns,  and  sobeeqnentiy  to  be  repelled  by 
tbe  son,  we  haye  to  obeerye  that  the  lines  of  discharge  will  be  nearly  paiattsl  to 
the  tar&oe  of  the  nudeus  near  the  magnetic  equator,  and  that  their  angle  of  indl^ 

*  See  American  Journal  of  Sdence,  Vol  zxrrm.,  p^  10. 
f  See  American  Journal  of  Sdence^  Vol  xll,  p.  63. 
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nation  to  the  snrfaoo  will  increase  with  the  distance  of  the  columns  (torn  the  mag-** 
netic  equator,  or  approzimatolj  from  the  plane  of  the  orbit 

The  envelope  should  thert/ore  consist  of  two' portions  proceeding  from  parts  of  the 
nucleus  that  lie  on  opposite  sides  of  the  magnedo  equator.  The  nebulous  streams 
issuing  from  the  points  on  either  side  of  the  equator  will  pass  to  Uie  other  side, 
intersecting  its  plane  at  points  more  and  more  distant  from  the  nucleus,  until  the 
initial  directions  of  the  streams  become,  at  points  at  a  certain  distance  from  the 
equator,  parallel  to  its  plane,  or  to  the  plane  of  the  orbit  nearlj.  If  we  conceive 
the  magnetic  equator  to  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  orbit,  and  confine  our  attention  to 
the  streams  prooeedmg  from  points  on  the  meridian,  whose  plane  contains  the 
radius-vector,  then  at  a  point  on  this  meridian  about  35*"  from  the  orbit  the 
nebulous  stream  would  issue  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  radius-vector,  and  at 
points  that  have  a  higher  magnetic  latitude  its  direction  would  diverge  more  and 
more  from  this  line.  All  such  streams  would  be  bent  back  by  the  force  of  the 
sun*s  repulsion,  and  would  form,  coUectivelj,  an  apparent  envelope  on  the  side 
towards  tiie  sun.  This  would  have  a  parabolic  form,  if  the  discharge  extend  be- 
yond 35"*  of  magnetic  latitude,  and  the  expelling  force  and  the  solar  repulsion  have 
each  a  constant  intensity  for  all  latitudes.  But  if  the  latter  should  increase,  or 
the  former  decrease,  with  the  latitude,  the  outline  of  the  envelope  would  approach 
more  nearly  to  the  circular  form,  as  was  observed  in  the  case  of  Donati's  comet. 

416.  Fltenomena  eonflrmatoiy  of  tlie  Tlieory.  Various  peculiarities 
of  form,  and  diversities  of  brightness  presented  by  Donati's  comet,  and  several 
others,  seem  to  indicate  that  each  envelope  does  in  fact  consist  of  two  portions, 
that  do  not  in  general  originate  simultaneously;  and  which  in  part  pass  from 
the  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  nndeua.  The  following  are  some  of  the  peculiar 
features  referred  to : 

(1.)  The  spiral  formy  or  awry  position  of  each  of  the  successive  envelopes,  when 
first  seen  distinctly  separate  from'  the  nudeus.  The  explanation  is  that  the  dis- 
charge of  cometic  matter  began  from  the  one  magnetic  hemisphere  sooner  than 
from  the  other ;  from  that  which  is  most  exposed  to  the  sun's  action,  we  may 
suppose. 

(2.)  The  depression^  or  deficiency  of  comeiic  maUer  about  the  vertex  of  the  enve- 
lope, frequentiy  noticed,  especially  in  the  later  stages  of  the  envelope.  This  has 
been  in  some  instances  represented  as  a  notch  in  the  envelope.  This  deficiency 
of  light  at  the  vertex  is  obviously  what  should  result  if  the  discharge  should  rela- 
tively fall  off  at  the  magnetic  latitudes  (about  35*")  from  which  the  nebulous  streams 
issue  in  directions  parallel  to  the  radius-vector ;  and  we  shall  soon  see  that  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  the  discharge  should  begin  to  decline  at  these  sooner 
than  at  higher  latitudes. 

(3.)  The  remarkably  dark  hand  seen  to  extend  nearly  along  the  axis  of  the  tail 
of  Donati's  comet,  for  a  certain  distance  from  the  nucleus.  This  band  was  too 
dark  to  be  explained  by  the  supposition  that  the  tail  was  hollow.  Upon  the  pre- 
sent theory,  the  brightest  portions  of  the  taU.  near  the  head,  should  have  been  in 
the  plane  perpendicular  to  the  orbit,  and  through  the  radius- vector ;  that  is,  in  the 
plane  through  the  sun  and  the  magnetic  axis  of  the  nucleus.  A  section  of  the 
tall  and  envelope  in  this  piano  would  show  the  brightest  parts  of  the  two  branches 
streaming  away  from  the  two  magnetic  hemispheres,  on  the  side  towards  the  sun, 
bending  around  past  the  nucleus,  and  separated  there  by  a  dark  space.  In  the 
earlier  and  later  stages  of  an  envelope,  the  dark  shade  would  be  enhanced  by  the 
deficiency  of  the  streams  that  would  return  along  the  axis  (416). 

(4.)  The  great  difference  noticed  in  the  brightness  of  the  two  branches  of  the  train  of 
Donates  comeif  near  the  head.  This  may  reasonably  be  ascribed  to  an  inequality 
in  the  discharge  of  nebulous  matter  from  the  two  magnetic  hemispheres.  This 
inequality  of  brightness  was  not  changed  by  the  earth's  passage  through  the  plane 
of  the  comet's  orbit  (on  Sept  8).  Q.  P.  Bond  infers  from  this,  that  *'  the  initial 
plane  passing  through  the  two  branches  would  seem  to  have  a  strong  inclination 
to  that  of  the  orbit'*  Theory,  as  we  have  seen,  assigns  it  a  position  nearly  per- 
pendicular to  tiie  plane  of  the  orbit 

(5.)  The  remarkable  shifting  of  the  superior  brightness  and  eccenJtric  position  from 
one  bramch  of  the  taU  of  Donati's  cornel,  near  the  head,  to  the  other,  about  October  lOA. 
At  about  that  date,  the  plane  through  the  sun,  comet  and  earth,  was  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  plane  of  the  comet's  orbit,  and  the  earth  should  therefore  have  passed 
from  one  dde  to  the  other  of  the  initial  plane  of  the  branches  of  the  train.    Cotem- 
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poraneoasly  with  these  changes,  the  dark,  axial  stripe  nearly  diBAppeaied,  and 
reappeared  at  later  dates. 

41 7*  Kzplaiiatloii  of  tlie  Rise  and  Reeeas  of  SueceaslTe  BiiTolopeo* 

To  understand  how  one  envelope  after  another  may  rise  and  recede  to  a  cer- 
tain distance  flrom  the  nucleus,  we  have  to  consider  that  masses  of  raporous 
magnetic  matter  may  rise,  at  certain  intervals,  from  the  nudeus  to  a  certain  height  in 
its  atmosphere,  under  the  operation  of  the  sun's  rays;  and  that  such  matter  should 
ascend  most  abundantly  flrom  the  equatorial  regions,  where  the  sun  is  supposed  to 
act  most  directly,  and  flow  off  towaitls  the  poles.  It  wQl  be  seen,  if  we  consider  the 
diverse  directions  that  would  be  assumed  by  the  magnetic  columns  in  different  mag- 
netic latitudes,  that,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  nebulous  streams  proceeding 
from  them  would  rise  to  a  greater  and  greater  height  towards  the  sun,  untQ  the  pro- 
cess of  disdiarge  reached  &e  magnetic  latitude  of  35**.  The  combination  of  all  the 
nebulous  streams  thus  originating  would  present  the  appearance  of  a  luminous 
envelope  on  the  side  of  Uie  nucleus  towards  the  sun,  the  outer  boundary  of  which 
would  recede  steadily  from  the  nudeus. 

418*  IHTorsltlea  In  tl&e  Biichtiioaa  of  an  BiiTelope*  The  great 
diversity  often  observed  in  the  brightness  of  different  parts  of  the  same  envelope^ 
may  be  ascribed  to  intersections,  on  the  line  of  sight,  of  the  separate  streams 
of  cometic  particles,  and  to  varying  velodties  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
stream.  Besides  the  ordinary  diversities  which  are  thus  satisfactorily  explained, 
sudden  interruptions  of  brightness  are  often  observed  at  certain  parts  of  an  enve- 
lope ;  these  may  result  from  sudden  variations  in  the  intensity  of  the  expelling 
force,  or  in  the  quantity  of  matter  discharged. 

The  dark  $po(8  sometimes  seen  are  probably  due  to  a  defldency  of  nebulous  mat- 
ter near  the  nudeus,  on  certain  magnetic  parallels.  Such  defldency  may  result 
primarily  from  an  intermission  in  the  ascent  of  nebulous  matter  from  the  equatorial 
regions  of  the  nudeus.  As  the  ascended  matter  flows  off  towards  the  pdea,  any 
VMuity  thus  arising  will  gradually  pass  from  one  latitude  to  another,  ana  the  Bp<^ 
answering  to  it  in  the  envelope  will  rise  and  expand  with  the  envelope. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  FIXED  STABS. 
OONSTELLATIONa—DIVISION  INTO  MAGNITUDES. 

419.  In  order  to  distinguish  the  fixed  stars  from  each  other, 
they  are  arranged  into  groups,  called  .QmsteUaiionSj  which  are 
imagined  to  form  the  outlines  of  figures  of  men,  animals,  or 
other  objects,  from  which  they  are  named.  Thus,  one  group  is 
conceived  to  form  the  figure  of  a  Bear,  another  of  a  Lion,  a  third 
of  a  Dragon,  and  a  fourth  of  a  Lyre.  The  division  of  the  stars 
into  constellations  is  of  very  remote  antiquity ;  and  the  names 
given  by  the  ancients  to  individual  constellations  are  still  re- 
tained. 

The  resemblance  of  the  figure  of  a  constellation  to  that  of  the 
animal  or  other  object  from  which  it  is  named,  is  in  most  instan- 
ces altogether  fanciful.  Still,  the  prominent  stars  hold  certain 
definite  positions  in  the  figure  conceived  to  be  drawn  on  the  sphere 
of  the  heavens.  Thus,  the  brightest  star  in  the  constellation  Leo 
is  placed  in  the  heart  of  the  Lion,  and  hence  it  has  sometimes 
been  called  Cor  Leonis  or  the  Lwn^s  Heart:  and  the  brightest 
star  in  the  constellation  Taurus  is  situated  in  the  eye  of  the  Bull, 
and  therefore  sometimes  called  the  BulVs  Eye;  while  that  con- 
spicuous cluster  of  seven  stars  in  this  constellation,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Pleiades,  is  placed  in  the  neck  of  the  figure.  Again, 
the  line  of  three  bright  stars  noticed  by  every  observer  of  the 
heavens  in  the  beautiful  constellation  of  Orion,  is  in  the  belt  of 
the  imaginary  figure  of  this  bold  hunter  drawn  in  the  skies.  The 
three  larger  stars  of  this  constellation  are,  respectively,  in  the 
right  shoulder,  in  the  left  shoulder,  and  in  the  left  foot. 

490,  Different  Clames  of  Conslellatloni.  The  constella- 
tions are  divided  into  three  classes:  Northern  Constellations^ 
Southern  Constellations^  and  OonsteUations  of  the  Zodiac.  Their  whole 
number  is  91 :  Northern  34,  Southern  45,  and  Zodiacal  12.  The 
number  of  the  ancient  constellations  was  but  48.  The  rest  have 
been  formed  by  modern  astronomers  from  southern  stars  not 
visible  to  the  ancient  observers,  and  others  variously  situated, 
which  escaped  their  notice,  or  were  not  attentively  observed. 

27ie  zodiacal  constellations  have  the  same  names  as  the  signs  of 
the  zodiac  (De£  26,  p.  17):  but  it  is  important  to  observe  that  the 
individual  signs  and  constellations  do  not  occupy  the  same  places 
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in  the  heavens.  The  signs  of  the  zodiac  coincided  with  the  zo- 
diacal constellations  of  the  same  name,  as  now  defined,  about  the 
year  140  B.  G.  Since  then  the  equinoctial  and  solstitial  points  have 
retrograded  nearly  one  sign :  so  that  now  the  vernal  equinox, 
or  first  point  of  the  sign  Aries,  is  near  the  beginning  of  tne  con* 
stellation  Pisces;  the  summer  solstice,  or  first  point  of  Cancer, 
near  the  beginning  of  the  constellation  Gemini;  the  autumnal 
equinox,  or  first  point  of  Libra,  at  the  beginning  of  Virgo;  and 
the  winter  solstioe,  or  first  point  of  Capricornus,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Sagittarius. 

It  follows  from  this,  that  when  the  sun  is  in  the  sign  Aries,  he 
is  in  the  constellation  Pisces,  and  when  in  the  sign  Taurus,  in 
the  constellation  Aries,  &c.  For  the  rest,  it  should  be  ob- 
served that  the  constellations  and  signs  of  the  zodiac  have  not 
precisely  the  same  extent 

491.  Modes  of  DesiffnaUon  of  Indivldnal  Star*.  The 
stars  of  a  constellation  are  distin^ished  from  each  other  by  the 
letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  and  m  addition  to  these,  if  necessary, 
the  Boman  letters,  and  the  numbers  1,  2,  8,  &c. ;  the  characters, 
according  to  their  order,  denoting  the  relative  magnitude  of  the 
stars.  Ihus  •  Arietis  designates  the  largest  star  in  the  constella- 
tion Aries;  /9  Draconis,  the  second  star  of  the  Dragon,  &a 

Some  of  the  fixed  stars  have  particular  names,  as  Sirius^  Aide- 
bararij  Arcturus,  Regulus^  Ac. 

499.  lllagnltndes.  The  stars  are  also  divided  into  classes, 
or  magnitudes^  according  to  the  degrees  of  their  apparent  bright- 
ness. The  largest  or  brightest  are  said  to  be  of  tne  ftrsi  magni' 
tude;  the  next  in  order  of  brightness,  of  the  second  magnitude; 
and  so  on  to  stars  of  the  sixth  magnitude^  which  includes  all 
those  that  are  barely  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye.  All  of  a 
smaller  kind  are  called  telescopic  stars,  being  invisible  without  the 
assistance  of  the  telescope.  The  classification  according  to  ap- 
parent magnitude  is  continued  with  the  telescopic  stars  down  to 
stars  of  the  twentieth  magnitude  (according  to  Sir  John  Herschel), 
and  the  twelfth  according  to  Struve. 

The  following  are  all  the  stars  of  the  first  ma^itude  that  oc- 
cur in  the  heavens,  viz. :  Slrius  or  the  Dog-star ^  jBetelgeux^  Rigel, 
Aldebaran,  CapeUa,  Procyon^  Begulits,  iknAoh^  Cor,  Hydrat^ 
Spica  Virginis^  Arcturus,  Antares^  Altair^  Vega^  Deneb  or  Alpha 
Vygniy  Dubhe  or  Alpha  Ursm  Majoris^  Alpherai  or  Alpha  Andro- 
medce^  FomaJhautf  Achemar,  Oanopus,  Alpha  Crucis^  and  Alpha 
Centauri  It  is  the  practice  of  Astronomers  to  mark  more  or 
less  of  these  stars  as  intermediate  between  the  first  and  the  sec- 
ond magnitude ;  and  in  some  catalogues  some  of  them  are  as* 
signed  to  the  second  magnitude.  All  of  these  stars,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  four,  come  above  the  horizon  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

49S.  Celestial  Olobr.    There  are  two  principal  modes  of 
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representing  the  relative  positions  of  the  stars ;  the  one  by 
deliDeatin^  them  on  a  globe,  where  each  star  occupies  the  spot 
in  which  it  would  appear  to  an  eye  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
globe,  and  where  the  situations  are  reversed  when  we  look  down 
upon  them ;  the  other  is  by  a  chart  or  map,  where  the  stars  are 
generally  so  arranged  as  to  be  represented  in  positions  similar  to 
their  natural  ones,  or  as  they  would  appear  on  the  internal  con- 
cave surface  of  the  globe.  The  construction  of  a  globe  or  chart, 
is  effected  by  means  of  the  right  ascensions  and  declinations  of 
the  stars.  Two  points  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other  on 
the  surface  of  an  artificial  globe  are  taken  to  represent  the  poles 
of  the  heavens,  and  a  circle  traced  90°  distant  m)m  these  for  the 
equator :  another  point  23^°  from  one  of  the  poles  is  then  fixed 
upon  for  one  of  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic,  and  with  this  point  as 
a  geometrical  pole  a  great  circle  described ;  the  points  of  inter- 
section of  the  two  circles  will  represent  the  equinoctial  points. 
The  point  which  represents  the  place  of  a  star  is  found  by  mark- 
ing off  the  right  ascension  and  declination  of  the  star  upon  the 
globe. 

All  the  fixed  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  together  with  some 
of  the  telescopic  stars,  are  represented  on  celestial  globes  of  12 
or  18  inches  in  diameter. 

4^4.  Catalogue  of  Start.  The  places  of  the  fixed  stars  are 
generally  expressed  by  their  right  ascensions  and  declinations, 
but  sometimes  also  by  their  longitudes  and  latitudes.  A  table 
containing  a  list  of  fixed  stars  designated  by  their  proper  char^ 
acters,  and  giving  their  mean  right  ascensions  and  declinations, 
or  their  mean  longitudes  and  latitudes,  is  called  a  Catalogue  of 
those  stars.    (See  Table  XC  {a)  ). 


NUMBER  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OVER  THE  HEAVENS. 


\.  The  number  of  stars  visifble  to  the  naked  eye,  in  the  en- 
tire sphere  of  the  heavens,  is  from  6,000  to  7,000 ;  of  which 
nearly  4,000  are  in  the  northern  hemisphere ;  but  not  more  than 
2,000  can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye  at  any  one  hour  of  the 
night  at  a  given  place.  The  telescope  brings  into  view  many 
millions,  and  every  material  augmentation  of  its  space-penetrat- 
ing power  greatly  increases  the  number. 

As  to  tne  number  of  stars  belonging  to  each  different 
magnitude,  astronomers  assign  from  20  to  24  to  the  first  maeni- 
tude,  from  50  to  60  to  the  jsecond,  about  200  to  the  thirds  ana  so 
on ;  the  numbers  increasing  very  rapidlv  as  we  descend  in  the 
scale  of  brightness ;  the  whole  number^oi  stars  already  registered 
down  to  the  seventh  magnitude,  inclusive,  amounting  to  12,000 
or  16,000. 

The  reason  of  this  increase  in  the  number  of  the  stais^  as  we 
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descend  from  one  magnitude  to  another,  is  undoubtedly  that  in 
general  the  stars  are  less  bright  in  proportion  as  their  distance  is 
greater ;  while  the  average  distance  between  contiguous  stars  is 
about  the  same  for  one  magnitude  as  for  another.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  upon  these  suppositions  the  number  of  stars  posited  at 
any  ^ven  distance,  ana  having  therefore  the  same  apparent  mag- 
nitude, will  be  greater  in  proportion  as  this  distance  is  greater, 
and  thus  as  the  apparent  magnitude  is  lower. 

496.  ConparatlTe  BriglitneM.  It  is  not  to  be  understood 
that  the  classification  of  the  stars  into  different  magnitudes,  is 
made  according  to  any  fixed  definite  proportion  subsisting  be- 
tween the  degrees  of  apparent  brightness  of  the  stars  belonging 
to  different  classes.  Stars  of  almost  every  gradation  of  bright- 
ness, between  the  highest  and  the  lowest,  are  met  with.  Those 
which  offer  marked  differences  of  lustre,  form  the  basis  of  the 
classification ;  others,  which  do  not  differ  very  widely  from  these, 
are  united  to  them.  As  a  necessary  consequence,  there  are  some 
stars  of  intermediate  lustre,  which  cannot  be  assigned  with  cer- 
tainty to  either  magnitude.  Thus,  in  the  catalogue  publif^hed 
by  t&e  Astronomical  Society  of  London,  S  stars  are  marked  as 
intermediate  between  the  first  and  second  magnitudes,  and  2tt 
between  the  second  and  third. 

Different  astronomers  also  not  unfrequently  assign  the  same 
star  to  different  magnitudes. 

As  to  the  proportions  of  light  emitted  from  the  average  stars 
of  the  different  magnitudes,  according  to  the  experimental  oom- 
parisons  of  Sir  Wm.  Herschel,  they  are,  from  the  first  to  the 
sixth  magnitude,  approximately  in  the  ratio  of  the  numbers, 
10: »,  25,  12,  6,  2,  1. 

497.  DUtribntloB  of  the  Stan.  With  the  exception  of 
the  three  or  four  brightest  classes,  the  stars  arc  not  distributed  in* 
discriminately  over  the  sphere  of  the  heavens,  but  are  accumu- 
lated in  far  greater  numbers  on  the  borders  of  that  belt  of  cloudy 
light  in  the  neavens,  which  is  called  the  milky  way,  and  in  the 
milky  way  itself  which  the  telescope  shows  to  consist  of  an  im- 
mense number  of  stars  of  small  magnitude  in  close  proximity. 
According  to  Struve,  the  total  number  of  stars  visiole  in  the 
Herschelian  telescope  of  20  feet  focus  and  19  inches  aperture,  is 
a  little  over  20,000,000. 

498.  Stratnin  of  the  Milky  Way*.  The  great  accumula- 
tion of  stars  in  a  zone  of  the  heavens,  encompassing  the  earth  in 
the  direction  of  a  great  circle,- suggested  to  the  mind  of  Henachel 
the  idea  that  the  stars  of  our  firmament  are  not  disseminated 
indifferently  throughout  the  surrounding  regions  of  space,  bat 
are  for  the  most  part  aifanged  in  a  stratum,  the  thickness  of 
which  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  its  breadth;  the  son 
and  solar  system  being  near  the  middle  of  the  thickness.  If  S 
(Fig.  lOS)  represents  the  place  of  the  sun,  it  will  be  seen  that 
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upon  this  eupposition 
the  number  or  stars  in 
the  direction  SC  of  the 
thicknessof  the  stratum, 
will  be  less  than  in  any 
other  direction,  and  that 
thegreatest  number  will 
lie  in  the  direction  of  the 
breadth,  as  SB.  On  one 

Bide  of  the  point  S,  the  stratum  is  supposed  to  be  divided  for  a 

cert^n  distance  into  two  laminte, 

as  shown  in  the  figure,  which  re- 

presenta  a  section  of  the  supposed 

stratum.     This  supposition  is  ne- 
cessary to  account  for  the  two 

branches,  with  a  dark  space  be- 
tween them,  into  which  the  milky 

way  is  divided  for  about  one- third 

of  its  conrse. 
Herschel  undertook  to  gaage  tlun  atra- 

tom  io  TsrioDB  directioaB,  od  the  priDciple 

that  thn  diBtance  through  to  ita  borders  in 

■nj  direotioD  wus  greater  in  proportion  08 

tbe  number  of  atara  !oen  in  tliat  direction 

ma  irnmter.    He  thaa  found  that  ita  acta- 

al  form  was  reiy  Irregular ;  its  eection,  in- 

atead  of  being  truly  that  of  a  aegmeut  of  a 

aphere  divided  for  a  certain  distance  inio 

two  lunins,  aa  repreaented  in  Fig.   103, 

baving  tbe  (brm  repreaented  in  Fig.  104. 

He  eitimated  the  thlckuesa  or  the  atratiun 

to  be  Icaa  tlian  160  times  the  interval  be- 
tween tbe  stara,  and  the  breadth  to  be  no- 

wbera  greiater  than  1,000  times  tlie  same 

dittanco.     Tbeae  are  his  first  roaults;  vre 

■hall  see   Id   the  aequei   that  they  were 

DMteriaUy  modified  by  hia  subsequent  in- 

TeaUgationB. 
Sir  John  Herschel  conceives  that 

the  superior  brilliancy  and  larger 

development  of   the  milky   way 

in  the  southern  Ijemisphere,  from 

tbe  constellation  Orion  to  that  of 

Antinoos,  indicate   that   the  sun 

sod  his  system  are  at  a  distance 

from  the  centre  of  the  stratum  in 

the    direction    of   the    Southern 

Cross,  and  that  the  central  parts 

ire  so  vacant  of  stars  that   tbe 

whole  approximates  to  the  form  Fia.  lOL 

(rfaaaonalua. 
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ANNUAL  PARALLAX  AND  DISTANCE  OF  THE  STABa 

439.  The  Annual  Parallax  of  a  fixed  star  is  the  angle  made 
by  two  lines  conceived  to  be  drawn,  the  one  from  the  san  anfd 
the  other  from  the  earth,  and  meeting  at  the  star,  at  the  time  the 
earth  is  in  such  part  of  its  orbit  that  its  radius- vector  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  latter  line ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  the  greatest 
angle  that  can  be  subtended  at  the  star  by  the  radius  of  the  earth's 
orbit.    Thus,  let  S  (Fig.  105)  be  the  sun,  s  a  fixed  stor,  and  E 

the  earth,  in  such  a  position 
that  the  radius-vector  SE  is 
perpendicular  to  Es  the  line 
of  (direction  of  the  star,  then 
the  angle  &E  is  the  annual 
parallax  of  the  star  s, 

430.  Eiea9t  DIttaBce  •# 
the  Stan,  If  the  annual  par* 
allax  of  a  star  were  known, 
we  might  easily  find  its  dia* 
tance  from  the  earth ;  for  in 
the  right-anded  triangle  SE# 
Fio.  105.  we  would  know  the  angle 

S^E  and  the  side  SE,  and 
we  should  only  have  to  compute  the  side  E5.  Now,  if  any  of 
the  fixed  stars  have  a  sensible  parallax,  it  could  be  detected  by 
a  comparison  of  the  ]^laces  of  the  star,  as  observed  from  two 
positions  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  diametrically  opposite  to  each 
other;  and  accordingly,  the  attention  of  astronomers  furnished 
with  the  most  perfect  instruments,  has  long  been  directed  to  such 
observations  upon  the  places  of  some  of  the  fixed  stars,  in  order 
to  determine  their  annual  parallax.  But,  after  exhausting  every 
refinement  of  observation,  they  have  not  been  able  to  establish, 
until  quite  recently,  that  any  of  them  have  a  measurable  paral- 
lax. Now,  such  is  the  nicety  to  which  the  observations  have 
been  carried,  that,  did  the  angle  in  question  amount  to  as  much 
as  1'^,  it  could  not  possibly  have  escaped  detection  by  the  methods 
of  observation  employed.  We  may  then  conclude  that  the  an- 
nuo/jxzraflox  o/the  nearest  foced  star  is  less  than  V. 

Taking  the  parallax  at  1^',  the  distance  of  the  star  comes  oat 
206,265  times  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth,  or  about 
20  millions  of  millions  of  miles.  The  distance  of  the  nearest 
fixed  star  must  therefore  be  greater  than  this.  A  juster  notion 
of  the  immense  distance  of  the  fixed  stars,  than  can  be  conveyed 
by  figures,  may  be  gained  from  the  consideration  that  light, 
which  traverses  the  distance  between  the  sun  and  earth  in 
8m.  18s ,  and  would  perform  the  circuit  of  our  globe  in  |^  of  a 
second,  employs  8^  years  in  coming  from  the  nearest  fixed  star 
to  the  earth. 
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431.  Determlnationi  of  the  Parallax  of  a  Fixed  Star. 

The  long  continued  endeavor  to  detect  an  annual  parallax  of  a 
fixed  star,  hj  the  direct  method  of  comparing  the  places  of  the 
star,  determined  at  an  interval  of  half  a  year,  has  at  last  been 
crowned  with  success.  The  parallax  of  a  Centauri  has  been  thus 
determined  by  Professor  Henderson,  from  observations  made  in 
1832  and  1833,  with  a  large  mural  circle.  Subsequent  observa- 
tions with  a  more  efficient  instrument  by  Maclear  have  furnished 
an  angle  of  parallax  differing  but  little  from  that  obtained  by 
Henderson.  Its  value  is  0^^913,  which  answers  to  a  distance 
about  ^  less  than  the  least  limit  of  distance  of  the  stars,  just 
determined.  The  parallax  and  distance  of  Sinus  and  of  the  pole- 
star,  have  since  been  determined  in  a  similar  manner,  but  with 
less  certainty.  The  result  obtained  for  the  parallax  of  the 
pole-star  is  O'Ml,  and  for  that  of  Sinus  an  angle  a  little  greater. 
A  parallax  of  O^Ml  answers  to  a  distance  that  light  would  re- 
quire nearly  30  years  to  traverse. 

4S2.  PamUax  of  a  Star  found  by  tlie  Dlflnsrontlal  Metbod.     The 

honor  of  being  the  first  to  determine  with  certainty  the  parallax  and  distance  of 
a  fixed  star  belongs  to  Bessel  The  star  observed  hy  him  is  that  designated  as  61 
CygnL  It  is  a  star  of  abont  the  6th  magnitude,  barely  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
When  viewed  through  a  telescope  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  two  stars  of  nearly 
equal  brightness,  at  a  distance  from  each  other  of  about  16".  These  stars  have  a 
notion  of  revolution  around  each  other,  and  the  two  move  together  at  the  same 
rate  of  5".3  per  year,  as  one  star,  along  the  sphere  of  Uie  heavens.  It  is  hence 
inferred  that  they  are  bound  together  into  one  system  by  the  principle  of  gravita- 
tion, and  are  at  pretty  nearly  the  same  distance  firom  the  eartlu  ^Die  great  proper 
motion  of  this  double  star,  as  compared  with  other  stars,  led  to  the  suspicion  that 
it  was  nearer  than  any  other ;  and  thus  to  attempts  to  determine  its  par^lax.  The 
principle  of  BesseVs  method  is  to  find  the  difference  between  the  parallaxes  of  the 
star  61  Cygni,  and  some  other  star  of  much  smaller  magnitude,  and  therefore  sup- 
posed to  be  at  a  much  greater  distance,  seen  in  as  nearly  the  same  direction  as  pos- 
sible, lliis  difference  wiU  differ  fh>m  the  absolute  parallax  of  the  double  star  by 
only  a  small  fhiction  of  its  whole  amount  It  was  found  by  measuring  with  a 
positioa  micrometer  (62)  the  annual  changes  in  the  distance  of  the  two  stars,  and 
in  the  position  of  the  line  joining  them.  To  make  it  evident  that  such  changes 
will  be  aa  inevitable  consequence  of  any  difference  of  parallax  in  the  two  stars, 
conceive  two  cones  having  the  earth's  orbit 
lor  a  oommon  base,  and  their  vertices  respec-  ^^ 

tively  at  the  two  stars,  and  imagine  their  sur- 
&oes  to  be  produced  past  the  stam  until  they 
intersect  the  heavens.  The  intersections  will 
be  dlipses,  bat,  by  reason  of  the  difiidrent 
distanoes  of  the  two  stars,  of  different  sizes, 
as  represented  in  Fig.  106 ;  and  they  will  be 
apparently  described  by  the  stars  in  the 
coarse  of  one  revolution  of  the  earth  in  its 
orbit  The  two  stars  wiU  always  be  similarly 
ntoated  in  their  parallactic  ellipses:  thus, 
if  one  is  at  A  the  other  will  be  at  a;  and 
after  the  earth  has  made  one-quarter  of  a 
revolution,  they  will  be  at  B  and  b ;  and  after 
snotber  quarter  of  a  revolution  at  C  and  c,  ftc. 
How  it  win  be  manifiuit,  on  inspecting  the 
Agora,  the  ellipses  being  of  unequal  size,  Fia.  106. 

that  the  lines  of  the  stars  wiU  be  of  un- 
equal lengths,  and  have  different  directions  in  the  different  situations  of  the  stars. 
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A  much  smaller  angle  of  parallax  may  be  found,  with  the  same  degree  of  certaintf  , 
by  this  indirect  method,  than  by  the  direct  prooeas  explained  in  Art  430 ;  for  ainoe 
the  two  stars  are  seen  in  pretty  nearly  the  same  direction,  they  will^be  equally 
affected  by  refhiction  and  aberration ;  and  since  it  is  only  the  relative  situations 
of  the  two  stars  that  are  measured,  no  allowance  has  to  be  made  for  precession 
and  nutation,  or  for  errors  in  the  oonstruction  or  acyustment  of  the  InstrumeBt 
It  is  therefore  independent  of  the  errors  that  are  inevitably  committed  in  the 
determinatiou  of  these  several  corrections,  when  it  is  attempted  to  find  directly 
the  absolute  parallax,  by  observing  the  right  ascension  and  declination  at  oppo- 
site  seasons  of  the  year.  The  measurements  made  with  the  micrometer  in  th« 
hands  of  the  most  accurate  observers,  maybe  relied  on  as  exact  to  within  a  small 
fraction  of  1". 

For  the  sake  of  greater  certainty  Bessel  made  the  measurements  of  parallactie 
changes  of  relative  situation  between  the  star  61  Cygni  and  two  small  sWa  in- 
stead of  one, — the  middle  point  between  the  two  members  of  the  double  star  being 
taken  for  the  situation  of  this  star.  lie  found  the  diflference  of  parallax  to  be  for 
the  one  star  0".3684,  and  for  the  other  star  0".3289:  and  assuming  the  absohite 
parallax  of  the  two  stars  to  be  equal,  found  for  the  roost  probable  value  of  the  dif* 
ferenoe  of  parallax  0".3483.  Whence  he  calculated  the  distance  of  the  star  61 
Qygni  to  be  592,200  times  th#  mean  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun;  a  distanre 
which  would  be  traversed  by  light  in  9^  years. 

The  number  of  stars  whose  parallax  and  distance  have  been 
determined,  more  or  less  accurately,  hy  both  methodH,  now 
amounts  to  12.  The  least  parallax  obtained  is  that  of  Capelia, 
which  is  0''.05  ;  but  it  must  be  regarded  as  quite  uncertain. 

433.  Comparative  Dlitancea  of  Stan  of  DIfffereat 
jyiagaitodes.  According  to  Peters,  the  mean  parallax  of  stars 
of  the  second  magnitude  is  0'M16,  which  answers  to  a  distance 
that  light  would  traverse  in  28  years.  From  this  result  the 
mean  parallax  and  distance  of  stars  of  each  of  the  different 
magnitudes  have  been  approximately  deduced  by  means  of  the 
relative  distances  of  stars  of  the  different  magnitudes,  as  de- 
termined by  Struve  on  the  assumption  that  the  stars  are  uni- 
formly distributed  through  space  (at  least  in  certain  directions), 
and  that  the  light  from  the  stars  of  the  different  magnitudes 
varies  according  to  a  certain  admitted  law.  The  mean  distance  of 
stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  ns  computed,  is  traversed  by  light  in 
15*5  years ;  and  that  of  a  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude  in  120  years. 
Light  requires  138  years  to  come  from  the  most  remote  star  visible 
to  the  nalced  eye.  The  same  principle  of  computation  of  distances 
being  extended  to  the  telescopic  stars,  it  appears  that  the  stars 
just  visible  in  the  Herschelian  telescope  of  20  fl.  focus  arc  sep- 
arated  from  us  by  a  distance  that  light  takes  3,500  years  to  jour- 
ney over.  This  is  on  the  supposition  that  the  rays  of  light  do 
not  experience  any  sensible  degree  of  extinction  in  traversing 
the  regions  of  space. 


NATURE  AND  MAGNITUDE  OF  THE  STARa 

434.  The  vast  distance  at  which  the  fixed  stars  are  visible,  and 
shine  with  a  light  not  much  inferior  to  the  planets,  leaves  no 
room  to  doubt  that  they  are  all  suns,  or  selfluminoos  bodicft^ 
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If  it  should  be  conjectured  that  some  of  the  fainter  stars  might 
be  bodied  shining  by  reflected  light,  like  the  planets,  the  answer 
is,  that  if  we  were  to  suppose  the  existence  of  opake  bodies,  at 
the  distance  of  the  stars,  so  inconceivably  vast  in  their  dimen- 
sions as  to  send  a  sensible  light  to  the  eye,  if  illuminated  to  the 
same  degree  as  the  planets,  the  stars  of  the  smaller  magnitudes 
are  too  remote  from  the  brighter  ones  to  receive  sufficient  light 
from  them ;  for,  the  smallest  measurable  space  in  the  field  of  the 
larger  telescopes  is,  at  the  distance  of  the  nearer  stars,  nearly 
as  Targe  as  the  earth's  orbit.  It  is  perhaps  possible,  that  some 
of  the  faintest  members  of  son^e  of  the  double  stars,  as  surmised 
by  Sir  John  Herschel,  may  shine  by  reflected  light. 

435.  magnitude  of  the  Stars.  To  be  able  to  determine  the 
magnitude  of  a  star,  we  must  know  its  distance,  and  also  its  ap- 
parent diameter.  Now  the  disUinces  of  but  few  stars  have  as 
yet  been  found;  and  the  discs  of  all  the  stars,  even  in  the  most 
powerful  telescopes,  are  altogether  spurious ;  so  that  in  no  in- 
stance have  we  tne  data,  nor  have  we  reason  to  expect  that  they 
will  be  hereafter  obtained,  for  determining  with  certainty  the 
magnitude  of  a. fixed  star. 

Sut  we  may  infer  from  the  quantity  of  their  light  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  sun,  and  the  mean  distances  of  stars  of  the  dif- 
ferent ma^itudes,  as  approximately  determined  (433),  that  the 
Btnrs  are  m  general  mucti  larger  than  the  sun.  According  to 
the  mean  result  of  recent  photometrical  comparisons  made  by 
Messrs.  G.  P.  Bond  and  Alvan  Clark,  between  the  bright  star  « 
Lyrse  and  the  sun,  if  the  sun  were  removed  to  133,500  times  its 
present  distance  it  would  send  us  the  same  quantity  of  light  as 
this  star.  From  this  we  may  infer  that  if  it  were  removed  to 
the  distance  of  the  nearest  star  (430),  it  would  appear  as  a  star 
of  the  second  magnitude ;  and  that  if  it  were  removed  to  the 
mean  distance  of  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  it  would  appear 
as  a  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude,  and  be  just  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  It  would  seem  then  that  the  sun  is  much  smaller  than  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  stars  of  the  first  magnitude ;  and  is  presumably 
also  smaller  than  most  of  the  stars  of  the  other  magnitudes. 


VARIABLE  STARS. 

* 

4M.  There  are  many  stars  which  exhibit  periodical  changes 
of  brightness;  these  are  termed  Variabk  Stars.  More  than  a 
hundred  stars  are  now  known  to  belong  to  this  class.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  variable  stars  is  o  Ceti,  or  Mtra. 
From  being  as  bright  as  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude,  it  gradu- 
ally decreases  until  it  entirely  disappears ;  and  after  remaining 
for  a  time  invisible,  reappears,  and  gnulually  increasing  in  lustre, 
finally  recovers  its  original  appearance.    The  mean  period  of 
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these  changes  is  881|-  days.  The  star  remains  at  its  greatest 
brightness  about  two  weeks,  employs  about  three  months  in 
waning  to  its  disappearance,  continues  invisible  for  about  five 
months,  and  during  the  remaining  three  months  of  its  period 
increases  to  its  original  lustre.  Such  has  been  the  general  course 
of  its  phases.  But  it  does  not  always  recover  the  same  degree 
of  brightness,  nor  increase  and  diminish  by  the  same  grada- 
tions. It  is  even  related  by  Hevelius,  that  in  one  instance  it  re- 
mained invisible  for  a  period  of  four  years.  A  similar  phenome- 
non has  been  noticed  in  the  case  of  the  star  x  Cygni.  According 
to  the  testimony  of  .Citssini,  it  was  scarcely  visible  throughout 
the  years  1699, 1700,  and  1701,  at  those  times  when  it  should 
have  been  most  conspicuous.  On  the  other  hand  a  variable  star 
situated  in  the  Northern  Crown,  sometimes  fluctuates  in  its 
brightness  very  slightly  for  several  years,  and  then  suddenly  re- 
sumes its  regular  variations,  in  the  course  of  which  it  entirely 
disappears. 

The  greater  number  of  variable  stars  undergo  a  regular  in- 
crease and  diminution  of  lustre  without  ever  becoming  entirely 
invisible.  Algol,  or  /8  Persei,  is  a  remarkable  variable  star  of 
this  description.  For  a  period  of  2d.  14b.,  it  appears  as  a  star  of 
the  second  magnitude,  after  which  it  suddenly  oegins  to  dimin- 
ish in  splendor,  and  in  about  8^  hours  is  reduc^  to  a  star  of 
the  fourth  magnitude.  It  then  begins  again  to  increase,  and  in 
8|  hours  more  is  restored  to  its  usual  brightness,  going  through 
all  its  changes  in  2d.  20h.  49m. 

Besides  the  single  variable  stars,  there  are  also  a  number  of 
double  stars,  one  or  both  the  members  of  which  are  variable; 
as  7  Virginis,  t  Arietis,  {  Bootis,  &c. 

437.  General  Facts.  Two  general  facts  have  been  noticed 
with  respect  to  the  variable  stars  which  are  worthy  of  remark, 
viz. :  that  the  color  of  their  light  is  red,  and  that  their  period  of 
increase  of  lustre  is  shorter  than  that  of  the  decrease.  The  star 
Algol,  offers  an  exception  to  both  of  these  general  facts.  The 
ruddy  color  is  especially  observable  in  the  case  of  the  smaller 
variable  stars.  It  is  a  curious  and  suggestive  fact  that  a  number 
of  the  variable  stars  present  a  hazy  appearance  at  their  min* 
imum,  as  if  some  form  of  nebulous  matter  were  interposed  be- 
tween them  and  the  eye. 

438.  Temporary  Start.  There  are  also  some  instancee  on 
record  of  temporary  stars  having  made  their  appearanoe  in  the 
heavens;  breaking  forth  suddenly  in  great  splendor,  and  witboat 
changing  their  positions  among  the  other  stars,  after  a  time  en- 
tirely disappeanng.  One  of  the  most  noted  of  these  is  the  siar 
which  suddenly  shone  forth  with  great  brilliancy  on  the  11th  of 
November,  1672,  between  the  constellations  Cepheusand  Cassio> 
peia,  and  was  attentively  observed  by  Tycho  Brahd  It  was 
then  as  bright  as  any  of  the  permanent  stars,  and  continiied  to 
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increase  in  splendor  till  it  surpassed  Jupiter  when  brightest,  and 
was  visible  at  mid-day.  It  began  to  diminish  in  December  of 
the  same  year,  and  in  March,  1574,  entirely  disappeared,  after 
having  remained  visible  for  sixteen  montlis,  and  nas  not  since 
been  seen. 

It  was  noticed  that  whfle  yiBible  the  color  of  its  light  changed  from  white  to 
jeliow,  and  then  to  a  Teiy  distinct  red ;  after  which  it  became  jMile,  like  Satnm. 

In  the  years  945  and  1264,  brilliant  stars  appeared  in  the  same 
region  of  the  heavens.  It  is  conjectured  from  the  tolerably  near 
agreement  of  the  intervals  of  the  appearance  of  these  stars,  and 
that  of  1572,  that  the  three  may  be  one  and  the  same  star,  with  a 
period'of  about  300  years.  The  places  of  the  stars  of  945  and 
1264  are,  however,  too  imperfectly  known  to  establish  this  with 
any  degree  of  certainty. 

Besides  these  three  temporary  stars,  several  others  have  made  their  appaaranoe, 
Tiz. :  one  in  the  year  134  B.  C,  seen  by  Hipparchus ;  another  in  389  A.  D.^  in  the 
constellation  Aquila;  a  tliird  in  the  9th  century,  in  Scorpio;  a  fourth  in  1604,  in 
Serpentarius,  seen  by  Kepler ;  a  fifth  in  1670,  in  the  Swan ;  and  a  sixth  in  1848, 
in  Ophiachus. 

What  is  no  less  remarkable  than  the  changes  we  have  noticed, 
several  stars,  which  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient  astronomers, 
have  now  ceased  to  be  visible,  and  some  are  now  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  which  are  not  in  the  ancient  catalogues. 

4S9.  Bzplanatlon  of  Variable  Stan.  The  most  probable  explanation  of 
the  phenomenon  of  variable  stars  is  that  they  are  self-lurainous  bodies  rotating 
upon  axes,  and  having,  like  the  sun,  spots  developed  periodically  on  their  surface, 
under  the  varying  action  of  revolving  planets  upon  their  photospheres.  The  range 
of  the  planetary  action  must  be  regarded  as  much  greater  tlian  in  the  case  of  the 
sun.  The  fluctuations  generally  observable  in  the  periods  and  in  the  maxima  and 
minima  of  brightness  of  the  variable  stars,  are  analogous  to  the  fluctuations  that 
occur  in  the  periods  and  maxima  and  minima  of  the  sun's  spots.  Prof  Wolf  has 
minutely  investigated  this  oorrespondence  of  phenomena,  in  the  case  of  certain 
stars,  by  constructing  curves  showing  their  variations  of  light  in  detail  The 
hazy  appearance  often  presented  by  variable  stars  at  their  minimum,  may  result 
from  the  interposition  of  nebulous  matter  expelled  from  the  star  in  the  process  of 
formation  of  the  spots  on  its  surface  (293).  Tlie  ruddy  color  frequently  noticed 
may  be  ascribed  to  a  lower  temperature  consequent  upon  a  greater  prevalence 
of  spots,  or  to  more  intense  electric  discharges  within  the  photosphere. 

In  the  case  of  the  star  Algol  the  phenomena  are  precisely  such  as  would  result 
fimn  the  periodical  interposition  of  an  opake  body.  In  those  cases  in  which  ti^e 
period  of  the  diminution  of  the  light  is  a  large  fraction  of  the  entire  period  of  the 
star,  as  well  as  those  in  which  there  are  occasional  interruptions  in  the  regular 
recurrence  of  the  phenomena,  the  supposition  of  the  interposition  of  an  opake 
body  will  not  answer. 

Amporary  Ham  may  be  supposed  to  be  suns  which  have  entirely  omitted  the 
erolution  of  light  for  a  long  period  of  time,  and  then  burst  forth  anew  with  a  sud* 
den  and  peculiar  splendor,  under  the  influence  of  a  planetary  action  returning  to 
its  maximum  at  the  end  of  a  long  period.  Or  they  may  possibly  result  from  an 
enoonnter  of  two  stars  at  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  vast  orbits  which  they 
parsue  in  the  regions  of  space.  The  remarkable  fact,  noticed  by  Sir  John  Her- 
sdiel,  that  aU  the  temporary  stars  on  record,  of  whidi  the  places  are  distinctly 
indksated,  have  occurred  in  or  close  upon  the  borders  of  the  Milky  Way,  where, 
as  we  sbaO  see,  the  stars  axe  most  condensed,  lends  seme  support  to  the  latter 
bypotiuMis. 
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DOUBLE  STARS. 

440.  Many  of  the  stars  which  to  the  naked  eje  appear  single, 
when  examined  with  telesoopes  are  found  to  consist  of  two  (in 
some  instances  three  or  more)  stars  in  close  proximity  to  each 
other.  These  are  called  Daubk  Stars,  or  Multipk  Stars.  (See  Fig. 
107.)  This  class  of  bodies  was  first  attentively  observed  by  Sir 
William  Herschel,  who,  in  the  years  1782  and  1785,  published 
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catalogues  of  a  large  number  of  them  which  he  had  observed. 
The  list  has  since  been  greatly  increased  by  Professor  Strove,  of 
Dorpat,  Sir  J.  P.  W.  Herschel,  and  other  observers,  and  now 
amounts  to  several  thousand. 

441.  Oegree  of  Proximity.  Double  stars  are  of  various 
degrees  of  proximity.  In  a  great  number  of  instances,  the 
angular  distance  of  the  individual  stars  is  less  than  1'',  and  the 
two  can  only  be  separated  by  very  powerful  telescopes.  Id 
other  instances,  the  distance  is  i'  and  more,  and  the  separation 
can  be  effected  with  telescopes  of  very  moderate  power.  Thej 
are  divided  into  different  classes  or  orders,  according  to  their 
distances ;  those  in  which  the  proximity  is  the  closest  forming 
the  first  class. 

449.  Comparative  Size.  The  two  members  of  a  double 
star  are  generally  of  quite  unequal  size  (See  Fig.  107).  But  in 
some  instances,  as  that  of  the  star  Castor,  they  are  of  nearly  the 
same  apparent  magnitude.  Double  stars  occur  of  every  variety 
of  magnitude.  Sinus  is  the  largest  of  the  doul^e  stars.  It  la 
attend^  by  a  minute  companion  star,  at  a  distance  of  10'\ 
This  was  first  discovered  by  Clark,  with  his  great  telescope  of 
18Ain.  aperture. 

In  some  instances  one  of  the  constituents  of  a  double  star  is 
itself  double,  i  Lyrse  offers  the  remarkable  oombinatioa  of  a 
double-double  star. 

443*  Diferent  Ootars,  It  is  a  curious  fact,  tiiat  the  two  oontfciiiieiits  of  a  doo* 
ble  star  in  nnmerous  instanoes  ahine  with  diffetent  oobra;  and  it  la  atOl  mora 
curious  that  these  colors  are  in  general  oomplementarT  to  each  other.  Thus*  the 
larger  star  is  nsuallj  of  a  ruddy  or  orange  hue,  while  the  smaller  one  appean 
hlue  or  green.  This  phenomenon  has  been  supposed  to  be  in  some  caaea  the 
effect  of  contrast;  the  Iwger  star  inducing  the  accidental  o^r  in  the  feebler  light  of 
the  other.  Sir  John  Herschel  dtes  as  probable  examples  of  this  eflbct  the  two 
stars  c  Cancri,  and  y  Andromedn.  But  it  is  maintained  by  Nicbol  that  thia  expla- 
nation cannot  be  admitted;  for,  if  true,  it  ought  to  be  unlTeraal,  wheraaa  tbem 
ore  man  J  sjstema  similar  in  rekdre  magnitudes  to  the  oontraated  onoai  ht  whio^ 
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both  Stan  are  yellow,  or  otherwise  belong  to  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum. 
Again,  if  the  blue  or  violet  oolor  were  the  effect  of  oontrast,  It  ought  to  disap- 
pear when  the  yellow  star  ia  hid  from  the  eye;  which,  however,  it  does  not  do. 
Thus,  the  star  0  Cygni  oonsiats  of  two  stars,  of  which  one  is  yellow,  and  the  other 
fhinea  with  an  mtensely  blue  light ;  and  when  one  of  them  is  concealed  from 
view  by  an  interposed  slip  of  darkened  copper,  the  other  preserves  its  color 
unchanged..   The  color,  then,  of  neither  of  the  stars  can  be  accidental 

It  may  bo  remarked  in  thi4  connection,  that  the  isolated  stars  also  shine  with 
various  oofora.  For  example,  among  stars  of  the  flrat  magnitude.  Sinus,  Vega, 
Altair,  ^ca  are  white,  Aldebaren,  Arcturus,  Betelgeuz  red,  OapeDa  and  Procy- 
on  yellow.  In  smaller  stare  the  same  difference  is  seen,  and  witii  equal  distinct- 
ness when  they  are  viewed  through  telescopes.  According  to  Herschel,  insulated 
stars  iji  a  deep  red  color,  occur  in  many  parts  of  the  heavens,  but  no  deddedly 
green  or  blue  star  has  ever  been  noticed  nnassociated  with  a  companion  brighter 
than  itself: 

444.  DItcoTery  of  Binary  Stan.  Sir  William  Herschel 
instituted  a  series  of  observations  upon  several  of  the  double 
stars,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  apparent  relative 
situation  of  the  individual  stars  experienced  any  change  in  con- 
sequence of  the  annual  variation  of  the  parallax  of  the  star. 
With  a  micrometer  adapted  to  the  purpose,  (62),  he  measured 
from  time  to  time  the  apparent  distance  of  the  two  stars,  and 
the  angle  formed  bj  their  line  of  junction  with  the  meridian  at 
the  time  of  the  meridian  passage,  called  the  Angk  of  Position. 
Instead,  however,  of  finding  that  annual  variation  of  these  angles, 
which  the  parallax  of  the  earth's  annual  motion  would  produce, 
he  observeid  that,  in  many  instances,  they  were  subject  to  regu- 
lar progressive  changes  which  seemed  to  indicate  a  real  motion 
of  the  stars  with  respect  to  each  other.  After  continuing  his 
observations  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  he  satisfactorily 
ascertained  that  the  changes  in  question  were  in  reality  prodaceci 
by  a  motion  of  revolution  of  one  star  around  the  other,  or  of 
both  around  their  common  centre  of  gravity ;  and  in  two  papers, 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  the  years  1803 
and  1804,  he  announced  tne  important  discovery  that  there  ex- 
ist sidereal  systems  composed  of  two  stars  revolving  about  each 
other  in  regular  orbits.  These  stars  have  receivea  the  appel- 
lation of  Bmary  Stars,  to  distinguish  them  from  other  double 
stars  which  are  not  thus  physically  connected,  and  whose  appar- 
ent proximity  may  be  occasioned  by  the  circumstance  of  tneir 
being  situated  on  nearly  the  same  line  of  direction  from  the  earth, 
though  at  very  different  distances  from  it  Similar  stars,  con- 
sisting of  more  than  two  constituents,  are  called  Temary^  Quaier- 

I^nce  the  time  of  Sir  W.  Herschel.  the  observations  upon  the 
binary  stars  have  been  continued  oy  Sir  John  Herschel,  Sir 
James  South,  Struve,  Bessel,  Madler,  and  other  astronomers. 
Aooording  to  Madler  the  number  of  known  binary  and  ternary 
stars  is  now  about  600.  Every  year  materially  increases  the 
list ;  and  will  probably  continue  to  do  so  for  some  time  to  come : 
for,  while  the  changes  of  relative  situation  are  in  some  instances 
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exceedingly  slow,  the  actual  numlMr  of  Buch  systems  is  probably 
a  large  fraction  of  the  whole  number  of  double  atare;  at  least,  if 
we  confine  our  attention  to  double  stare  whose  constituents  are 
within  i'  of  each  other.  This  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact, 
that  the  number  of  such  double  and  multiple  stars  actually  ob- 
served, which  amounts  to  over  3000,  is  at  least  ten  times  greiiter 
than  the  number  of  instances  of  fortuitous  juxtaposition  that 
would  obtain  on  the  supposition  of  a  uniform  distribution  of  the 
stars.  Besides,  there  are  a  number  of  donble  stars  not  yet  di«- 
covered  to  have  a  motion  of  revolution,  which  still  give  indicu- 
tions  of  a  physical  connection.  Thus,  Ibeir  constituents  are 
found  to  have  constantly  the  same  proper  motion  in  the  same 
direction ;  showing  that  they  are  in  all  probability  moving  as 
one  system  through  space. 

4U.  PerlMl*  aad  Orblta  of  Blsary  itan.  From  the  ob- 
servations made  upon  some  of  the  binary  stars,  Hstronomers  have 
been  enabled  to  deduce  the  form  of  their  orbits,  and  appruxi* 
mately  the  lengths  of  their  j)erio<ls.  The  orbits  are  ellipses  of 
considerable  eccentricity.  The  periods  are  of  various  lengths,  ns 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  enumeration  of  some  of  thtjse 
considered  as  best  ascertained :  fi'  Bootis  650  years,  y  Virginia 
171  years,p  Ophiuchi  92  years,  «  Centnnri  77  years,  ^Cancri  68 
years,  i  Herculia  36  years.    Fig.  108  represents  a  portion  of  the 


apparent  orbit  of  the  double  star  y  Virginia,  and  shows  the  rela- 
tive positions  of  the  two  membere  of  the  doable  star  in  varions 
years.  At  the  time  of  their  nearest  approach,  in  1S36,  the  inter- 
val between  them  was  a  fraction  of  1",  and  they  could  not  be 
Berated  by  the  best  telescopes,  with  a  ma^ifyin;  power  of 
loOO.  Sinoe  then  their  distance  has  been  continually  increasing. 
In  1844  it  amounted  to  2",  ahd  apower  of  from  200  to  300 
was  suflident  to  separate  them.    The  orbit  represented  in  the 
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figure  is  the  stereograpbic  projection  of  the  trae  orbit  On  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  tbe  line  of  sigbt 

The  actual  distance  between  the  members  of  a  binary  star  has 
been  found  for  61  Cygni,  and  •  Centauri.  ]De8sel  makes  it  for 
the  first  about  two  and  a  half  times  the  distance  of  Uranus  from 
the  sun. 

It  is  important  to  observe,  that  the  revolution  of  one  star 
around  another  is  a  difierent  phenomenon  from  the  revolution 
of  a  planet  around  the  sun.  It  is  the  revolution  of  one  sun 
around  another  sun ;  of  one  solar  system  around  another  solar 
system ;  or  rather  of  both  around  their  common  centre  of  gravi- 
ty. We  learn  from  it  the  important  fact,  that  the  fixed  qtars  are 
endued  with  the  same  property  of  attraction  that  belongs  to  the 
sun  and  planets. 

PEOPEE  MOTIONS  OF  THE  STARS. 

446.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  fixed  stars,  so  called, 
are  not  all  of  them  rigorously  stationary.  By  a  careful  compari- 
son of  their  places,  found  at  different  times  with  the  accurate  in- 
struments and  refined  processes  of  modern  observation,  it  has 
been  found  that  great  numbers  of  them  have  a  progressive  mo- 
tion along  the  spnere  of  tlie  heavens,  from  year  to  year.  The 
velocity  and  direction  of  this  motion  are  uniformly  the  same  for 
tbe  same  star,  but  different  for  different  stars.  One  of  the  stars 
which  has  the  greatest  proper  motion,  is  the  double  star  61  Cyg- 
ni.  During  the  last  fifty  years  it  has  shifted  its  position  in  the 
heavens  4' 2 1'';  the  annual  proper  motion  of  each  of  the  indi- 
vidual stars  being  b^',2.  An  isolated  star,  called  r  Indi,  has  a 
still  greater  proper  motion.  It  changes  its  place  7".7  every  year. 
Tbe  proper  motions  of  some  of  the  stars  are  either  partially  or 
entirely  attributable  to  a  motion  of  the  sun  and  the  whole  solar 
system  in  space ;  but  the  motions  of  others  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  this  hypothesis,  and  must  be  regarded  as  indicative  of  a  real 
motion  of  these  bodies  in  space. 

447.  inoUon  of  the  Solor  Sfrstem  ibro«vh  Space.  The 
first  successful  attempt  to  explain  the  proper  motions  of  the  fixed 
stars  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  motion  oi  the  solar  system  through 
space,  was  made  by  Sir  William  Herschel.  After  a  careful  ex- 
nmination  of  these  motions,  he  conceived  that  the  majority  of 
them  could  be  explained  on  the  supposition  of  a  general  recess 
of  the  stars  from  a  point  near  that  occupied  by  the  star  a  Hercu- 
lis  towards  a  point  diametrically  opposite.  Whence  he  inferred 
that  the  sun,  with  its  attendant  system  of  planets,  was  moving 
rapidly  through  space  in  a  direction  towaras  this  constellation. 
Doubt  has  since  oeen  thrown  upon  these  conclusions  by  Bessel 
and  other  astronomers ;  but  they  have  recently  been  decisively 
re^tablished  by  M.  Argelander,  of  Abo.    Tbe  investigations  oi 
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Argelander,  whicb  were  oommanicated  to  the  Academy  of  St 
Peterebarffb  in  1837,  have  since  been  confirmed  by  M.  Otto 
Struye,  of  the  Pulkowa  Observatory,  and  other  eminent  ob- 
servers. 

Taking  the  mean  of  all  the  more  recent  determinations,  we 
find  the  most  probable  situation  of  the  point  towards  which  the 
son's  motion  is  directed  to  be  as  follows :  R.  A.  260^  14',  N.  Dec. 
S5^  10^  This  point  is  a  little  tp  the  east  and  north  of  the  star  u 
in  the  constellation  Hercules,  and  about  9^  distant  from  the  point 
first  supposed  by  Herschel. 

448,  Telocity  off  Sun's  IHotloB  through  Space.  O.  Strove 
finds  that  for  a  star  situated  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
the  sun's  motion,  and  placed  at  the  mean  distance  of  the  stars  of 
the  first  magnitude,  the  annual  angular  displacement  due  to  the 
sun's  motion  is  0''.339  (with  a  probable  error  of  0".02o).  So 
that,  if  we  assume,  according  to  the  best  determinations,  0''.209 
for  the  hypothetical  value  of  the  parallax  of  a  star  of  the  first 
magnitude,  it  follows  that  at  the  distance  of  the  star  supposed 
^he  annual  motion  of  the  sun  subtends  an  angle  1.623  times 
greater  than  the  radius  of  the  earth's  orbit :  which  makes  it 
nearly  150,000,000  of  miles.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  4.7  miles 
per  second. 

449.  Velocify  of  the  proper  motions  of  the  stars.  The  above 
angle  of  0'^839  is  about  the  greatest  annual  displacement  which 
a  star  can  experience  in  consequence  of  the  sun's  motion. 
Whence  it  appears  that  the  whole  of  the  proper  motion  of  any 
star  which  is  over  and  above  this  amount  must  certainly  be  due 
to  a  real  motion  in  space.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  star  61 
Cygni,  nearly  6''  of  its  annual  proper  motion  (5".23)  must  result 
m>m  an  actual  motion  in  space.  This  is  14.37  times  greater 
than  the  parallax  of  this  star  (0''.35).  Accordinglv,  if  we  sup- 
pose  the  direction  of  its  motion  to  be  perpendicular  to  its  line 
of  direction  from  the  sun  or  earth,  its  annual  motion  is  14.87 
times  greater  than  the  radius  of  the  earth's  orbit,  or  at  the  rate 
of  nearly  42  miles  per  second.  As  we  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  actual  direction  of  its  motion,  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
cover how  much  the  velocity  exceeds  this  determmation. 

4ftO«  Sun^s  inoticn  comparatively  sbw.  By  comparing  the 
particular  motions  presented  by  stars  of  difierent  classes  with 
the  motion  of  the  solar  system,  viewed  perpendicularly  at  the 
distance  of  tt  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  as  above  given,  it  is 
found  that  the  former,  at  the  mean,  are  2.4  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  sun ;  whence  it  follows  that  this  luminary  may  be 
ranked  among  those  stars  which  have  a  oomparatiyelj  slow 
motion  in  spaoe. 
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•    CLUSTEBS  OF  8TAB8. 

Ml.  In  many  parts  of  the  heavens  stars  are  seen  orowded 
together  into  dusters,  often  in  numbers  too  great  to  be  counted. 
Some  of  ^ese  clusters  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  One  of  the 
most  conspicuous  is  that  called  the  Pleiades.  To  the  unaided 
sight  it  appears  to  consist  of  six  or  seven  stars,  but  with  a  tele- 
scope of  moderate  power  60  or  60  conspicuous  stars  are  seen 
grouped  together  within  the  same  space,  and  more  than  100 
Bouiller  ones  are  distinctly  discernible. 

In  the  constellation  Cancer  is  a  luminous  spot  called  Praeaepej 
or  the  bee-hive,  which  a  telescope  of  moderate  power  resolves 
entirely  into  stars.  Within  a  Sjpace  about  ^^  square,  more  than 
40  conspicuous  stars  are  seen,  besides  many  smaller  ones.  In  the 
sword-handle  of  Perseus  is  another  cloudy  spot  thickly  crowded 
with  stars,  which  become  separately  visible  with  a  telescope  of 
low  power. 

One  of  the  richest  clusters  in  the  northern  hemisphere  occurs 
in  the  constellation  Hercules,  between  the  stars  19  and  s.  It  is 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  on  clear  nights,  as  a  hazy  mass  of  light; 
which  is  readily  resolved  into  stars  by  a  good  telescope.  Viewed 
through  a  telescope  of  high  power  it  presents  the  magnificent 
aspect  of  an  innumerable  host  of  stars  crowded  together  towards 
the  centre  into  a  perfect  blaze  of  light 

The  richest  and  la]*ge8t  cluster  in  the  whole  heavens  is  seen  in 
the  constellation  Centaurus,  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  It  is 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  as  a  nebulous  star,  and  is  designated  w 
CenlaurL  The  telescope  shows  it  to  consist  of  an  immense  mul- 
titude of  stars  congregated  together  in  the  form  of  a  magnificent 
globular  cluster  (see  Fig.  1,  Plate  lY.).  In  the  field  of  view  of 
a  large  telescope,  it  has  an  apparent  diameter  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  moon. 

NEBULA 

MS.  With  the  aid  of  the  telescope,  a  great  number  of  faintly 
luminous  spots,  or  patches,  are  seen  scattered  here  and  there  over 
the  sphere  of  the  heavens.  These  are  called  Nebulae  Some  of 
these  nebulous  objects  are  partially  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but 
the  great  majority  of  them  cannot  be  discerned  without  the  assis- 
tance of  a  good  telescope,  and  very  many  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  but  the  most  powerful  instruments. 

468.  Hanber  and  DistrlbatloM  of  nebBlas.  The  num- 
ber of  nebulffi  hitherto  discovered,  is  over  6,000.  They  are  very 
uneauallj  distributed  over  the  heavens,  especially  in  the  north- 
em  bemisphere.  They  are  most  abundant  in  the  constellations 
ViigO,  Leo^  Coma  Berenices,  Canes  Yenatici,  and  Ursa  Major ; 
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and  oocar  in  astonishing  provision  in  certain  re^ons  in  this 
quarter  of  the  heavend,  as  in  the  northern  wing  of  Virgo.  When 
the  telescope  is  directed  towards  these  regions  it  is  obsenred  that 
the  nebnlsB  follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  from  the  dinr- 
nal  motion  of  the  heavens ;  while,  in  some  parts  of  the  heavens, 
hours  elapse  after  one  of  them  has  psssed  through  the  field  before 
another  enters.  In  the  southern  nemisphere  there  are  two  de- 
tached spaces  of  considerable  extent,  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
called  the  MageUanic  Chiidsj  that  shine  with  a  nebulous  light 
like  the  milky  way,  which  are  thickly  sown  with  nebulse. 

4M.  DlTerslty  of  Forn  aad  Appemwnme^.  As  seen 
through  telescopes  of  moderate  power,  the  nebulsd  are,  for  the 
most  part,  round  or  oval  in  form ;  but,  when  carefully  examined 
with  the  larger  telescopes,  they  are  found  to  present  a  great 
variety  of  aspects  and  forms.  A  large  number  are  found  to 
consist  of  a  multitude  of  minute  stars  distinctly  separate,  and 
condensed  about  one  or  more  points  within  the  mass.  Many 
others  take  on  the  appearance  or  incipient  resolvability,  charac- 
terized by  the  phrase  aiar-dust,  and  are  doubtless  real  clusters 
too  distant,  or  too  much  condensed,  to  show  their  individual 
stars.  Others  still  offer  no  appearance  of  stars,  and  remain  the 
same  doud-like  objects  when  tne  highest  telescopic  power  is  ap- 
plied to  them.  These  Irrtaolvabk  NAuta  were  supposed  by  Sir 
William  Herschel  to  be  masses  of  actual  nebulous  matter  dis- 
seminated through  space,  but  are  now  generally  believed  to  be 
dusters,  or  beds  of  stars,  like  the  rest ;  only  too  vastly  remote 
to  be  revealed  as  such  by  any  optical  means  yet  employed. 

4M.  Classlfle«tlo«  of  Ifebnte.  The  nebulie  are  classified 
according  to  their  aspects  and  forms,  as  seen  through  the  larger 
telescopes,  as  follows :  (1)  Globular  Clusters^  (2)  Irregttbir  (m$- 
ters^  (8)  Oval  Nebukz,  (4)  Annidar  NebuloR^  (5)  Planetary  Nebula^ 
{6)  Stdlar  Nebuhe,  (7)  Spiral  Nebidoe,  (8)  Irregular  Ntindat,  (9) 

466.  Olob«lar  Clatters  take  their  name  from  their  sap- 
posed  actual  form.  Their  component  stars  are  so  crowded 
together  as  to  form  an  almost  definite  outline,  and  they  run  up  to 
a  blaze  of  light  towards  the  centre,  where  their  condensation  is  the 
peatest  Tne  number  of  stars  congregated  in  a  single  cluster 
IS  to  be  told  only  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands;  alUioagk 
their  apparent  size  does  not  in  any  instance  exceed  the  ^  part 
of  the  moon's  disc.  They  are,  in  general,  difficult  of  resoluuon, 
and  appear  in  telescopes  of  moderate  power  as  small,  round,  nebu- 
lous specks,  resembling  a  comet  without  a  tail.  Fig.  8,  Plate 
lY.,  represents  a  globular  cluster  to  be  seen  in  the  constellatioa 
Pegasus. 

4*T.  Irretntar  Clasters.  These  are  more  or  less  irregular 
and  indefinite  in  their  outline.  They  are  generally  less  rich  in 
stars,  and  less  condensed  towards  the  centre  than  the  globular 
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clastera.  Fig  2,  Plate  IV.,  represents  an  insular  cluster  situated 
in  the  constellation  Capricornus,  The  Pkiadea^  and  Coma  Bere- 
nioeSf  are  instances  of  irregular  clusters  whose  individual  stars 
are  seen  in  telescopes  of  low  power. 

Irregular  clusters  occur  of  almost  every  degree  of  condensation, 
from  a  cluster  which  seems  to  be  only  a  space  of  an  irregular 
and  ill-defined  outline,  somewhat  more  rich  m  stars  than  the  sur- 
rounding regions,  to  the  perfectly  defined  globular  cluster  highly 
condensed  at  the  centre. 

4M«  Oval  Ifebnte.  NebabB  having  a  distinct  elliptic  out- 
line occur  of  various  degrees  of  eccentricity,  from  moderately 
oval  to  an  elongation  almost  linear  (see  Figs.  5,  6,  and  7,  Plate 
IVX  They  are  more  condensed,  though  in  very  different  degrees, 
in  tneir  central  parts,  and  often  present  great  and  sudden  varia- 
tions of  brightness  firom  one  portion  of  their  mass  to  another. 

This  is  very  observable  in  Fig.  9,  Plate  V.  Such  nebula,  which 
retain  their  oval  form  in  the  field  of  the  most  powerful  telescope, 
are  doubtless  spheroidal  clusters,  in  their  general  form,  though 
more  or  less  complex  in  their  internal  structure.  Many  of  them 
are  either  wholly  or  partially  resolvable  into  individual  stars. 
Others  afford  to  the  eye  only  indistinct  intimations  of  their  stel- 
lar structure.  In  general  the  spheroidal  clusters  are  far  more 
difiicult  of  resolution  than  globular  clusters. 

469«  Dyaanleal  Cqalllbrlam  of  Sidereal  Systems.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  systematic  organization  of  sidereal 
systems  has  been  determined  under  the  operation  of  the  princi- 
ple of  universal  gravitation;  and  it  is  plain  that  in  the  in- 
stance of  globular  and  spheroidal  dustern,  a  general  state  of 
equilibrium  would  be  possible  only  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
individual  stars  of  each  duster  revolve  around  some  central 
point.  Such  a  general  dynamical  equilibrium  of  a  cluster  may 
however  exist,  and  the  internal  structural  condition  be  subject 
at  the  same  time  to  secular  changes,  from  the  varying  combina- 
tions of  individual  orbital  positions,  and  the  distarbmg  actions 
'  of  some  of  the  component  stars  on  one  another. 

4##.  Aaanlar  lfebal»«  A  very  small  number  of  observed 
nebulffi  have  the  annular  form  (Fig.  12,  Plate  Y.).  A  conspicu- 
ous example  of  this  singular  class  of  nebul»  may  be  seen  with 
a  telescope  of  moderate  power,  midway  between  the  stars  /s  and 
y  LyrsB.  The  central  vacuity  is  not  perfectlv  dark,  but  filled 
with  a  faint  nebulous  light.  The  telescope  of  Lord  Bneee,  has 
resolved  it  into  minute  stars,  and  shown  it  to  be  fringed  on  its 
outer  edge  with  filaments  of  stars  (Fig.  11,  Plate  Y.).  Chacomac, 
of  the  Paris  observatory,  describes  it  as  presenting,  in  Foucault's 

Sreat  telescope  of  plated  glass,  the  appearance  of  a  hollow  cylin- 
heal  bed  of  very  small  stars,  with  a  thin  stratum  of  minute 
atajB  stretching  across  the  centre. 

461.   Flaaelarj  Hebate  have  a  round  planet-like  disc  of 
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an  equable  light  throaghont,  or  only  slightly  mottled^  andofteii 
.  perfectly  definite  in  outline.  As  many  as  25  of  these  curious 
objects  have  been  discovered.  A  large  planetary  nebula  oooara 
near  iB  Ursse  Majoris.  It  is  nearly  S'  in  diameter.  There  is  a 
still  larger  planetary  nebula  in  the  constellation  Bootes.  If  we 
suppose  the  former  nebula  to  be  at  no  greater  distance  than  « 
Centauri,  the  nearest  fixed  star,  its  linear  diameter  must  still  be 
more  than  three  times  the  diameter  of  the  orbit  of  Neptune. 
Its  actual  distance  must  be  vastly  greater  than  here  supposed,  and 
its  dimensions  correspondingly  greater,  unless  its  individual  stars 
are  very  minute  in  comparison  with  the  most  distant  isolated  stam 

If  we  suppose  them  to  be  of  the  same  size  as  the  more  distant 
stars,  its  distance  should  be  equally  great,  and  its  dimensions 
more  than  1,000  times  greater  than  the  above  determination. 

One  of  the  planetary  nebul®  has  been  resolved  by  Lord 
Bosse's  telescope,  and  another  shown  to  be  an  annular  nebula. 
This  class  of  nebul»  are  generally  supposed  to  be  either  cylindri* 
cal  beds  of  stars,  or  assemblages  of  stars  in  the  form  of  hollow 
spherical  shells. 

46SI.  Stellar  If  ebuloB  are  those  in  which  one  or  more  stars 
are  seen  apparently  connected  with  a  nebulosity.  This  class  of 
nebulffi  comprises  several  varieties,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  that  of  the  Nebulous  Stars,  Nebulous  stars  are  stars  encircled 
by  a  faint  nebulosity ;  in  some  cases  terminating  in  a  distinct 
outline,  in  others  shading  off  gradually  into  the  general  light  of 
the  sky  (Fig.  14,  Plate  V.).  Fig.  16,  Plate  V.,  shows  the  appear- 
ance of  a  nebulous  star  in  Gemini,  as  seen  through  Lord  Kosse's 
telescope.  The  stars  surrounded  by  these  nebulous  atmo- 
spheres have  the  same  appearance  as  other  stars;  and  tbdr 
atmospheres  offer  no  indication  of  resolvability  into  stars  with 
the  most  powerful  telescopes. 

Fig.  15,  Plate  Y.,  is  a  remarkable  stellar  nebula  in  the  con- 
stellation Cy^nus.  It  consists  of  a  star  of  the  11th  magnitude, 
surrounded  oy  a  very  bright  and  perfectly  round  planetary 
nebula  of  uniform  light,  nearly  15^  in  diameter.  Herschel 
regards  it  as  constituting  a  connecting  link  between  planetary 
nebulffi  and  nebulous  stars. 

In  the  other  varieties  of  stellar  nebulcs  stars  are  seen  occupy- 
ing various  positions,  in  apparent  connection  with  nebulous 
masses  which  are  generally  of  an  oval  form.  Sometimes  the 
nebulosity  is  spinale-shaped,  with  a  star  at  each  end.  One 
variety  has  received  the  name  of  Cometie  NAuUb^  from  thdr 
close  resemblance  to  a  comet  with  a  spreading  tail.  Fig.  18, 
Plate  v.,  represents  a  cometic  nebula  in  tne  tail  of  Scorpio. 

46S.  Spiral  IVebuto.  The  great  telescope  of  Lord  Rosse 
has  revealed  the  remarkable  far;t  that  some  of  the  nebul»  are 
made  up  of  spiral  convolutions  proceeding  from  a  common 
nucleus,  or  from  two  nuclei.    The  most  oonspicaoas  example  of 
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this  curious  form  is  represented  in  Fig.  10,  Plate  Y.  It  is 
situated  near  the  star  i},  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail  of  the  Great 
Bear.  The  spiral  nebulous  coils  diverge  from  two  bright  cen- 
tres, about  5'  apart  As  seen  in  the  field  of  his  great  reflecting 
telescope,  they  are  described  by  Lord  Rosse  as  '*  breaking  up 
into  stars."  Another  beautiful  spiral  nebula  is  situated  in  the 
northern  wing  of  Virgo:  In  some  of  the  instances  cited  by 
Lord  Rosse,  the  spiral  arrangement  was  only  partially  made  out. 

464.  Irreffnlar  IfebnlaD.  Under  this  head  are  classed  all 
the  remaining  single  hebulaa  that,  as  seen  through  the  best  tele- 
scopes, have  no  simple  geometrical  form.  The  majority  of  these 
are  of  great  extent  in  comparison  with  other  nebulse,  and  are 
devoid  of  all  symmetry  of  lorm.  They  are  also  remarkable  for 
the  great  irregularities  observable  in  the  distribution  of  their 
light,  indicating  a  singular  complexity  of  internal  structure. 

I%e  Oreat  NAula  in  the  awora  handk  of  Orion  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous example  of  this  class,  of  nebulsB.  It  consists  of  irregu- 
lar nebulous  patches  extending  over  a  surface  about  40'  square, 
or  about  twice  the  size  of  the  moon's  disc.  From  its  great  mag- 
nitude and  beauty,  singularly  grotesque  form,  and  the  wonderful 
variety  of  its  light,  it  is  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  nebulse. 
One  portion,  near  the  trapezium  or  sextuple  star  ^,  is  uncom- 
monly bright  and  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Other  portions 
are  quite  hazy  and  dim ;  and  still  other  intervening  parts  are 
dark,  and  even  absolutely  black.  Sir  John  Herschel  describes 
the  brightest  portions  as  resembling  the  head  and  yawning  jaws 
of  some  monstrous  animal,  with  a  sort  of  proboscis  running  out 
from  the  snout.  The  constitution  of  this  singular  nebula 
remained  enveloped  in  mystery  from  the  time  of  its  first  dis- 
covery by  Huyghens,  in  1656,  until  the  telescope  of  Lord  Bosse 
was  directed  upon  it ;  when  the  brighter  portion  near  the  tra- 
pezium was  distinctly  perceived  to  consist  of  clustering  stars. 
rhe  elder  Bond,  with  the  great  Cambridge  refractor,  subsequently 
succeeded  in  resolving  the  same  part  of  the  nebula.  More 
recently  6.  P.  Bond  has  detected  indications  of  an  arrangement 
of  the  separated  stars  in  spiral  lines. 

The  Oreat  NAula  in  Andromeda  is  another  remarkable  irregu- 
lar nebula.  In  the  field  of  the  Cambridge  telescope  it  has  the 
irregular  outline  and  peculiar  appearance  represented  in  Fig.  8, 
Plate  IV.  Its  extreme  length  is  2^°,  and  breadth  over  1^.  It 
is  traversed,  for  a  considerable  portion  of  its  length,  by  "  two 
dark  bands  or  canals."  Certain  parts  offered,  in  the  same  tele- 
scope, decided  indications  of  a  stellar  constitution.  The  brighter 
portion  of  this  nebula  is  distinctly  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
As  viewed  with  a  telescope  of  moderate  power,  it  has  an  elon* 
gated  oval  form,  similar  to  Fig.  7,  Plate  I V. 

The  Grab  Nebula.  Fig.  4,  rlate  IV.,  represents  the  appear- 
ance of  this  curious  nebula  as  seen  through  Lord  Bosse  s  tele- 
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scope.  It  is  described  as  studded  witli  stars,  mixed  with  a 
nebulosity  probably  consisting  of  stars  too  minute  to  be  recog- 
nised, and  exhibiting  filaments  extending  out  from  the  southern 
Eortion  of  the  nebula.  Tn  ordinary  telescopes  these  outlying 
ranches,  which  have  suggested  the  name  of  crab  nebula,  are 
invisible,  and  the  part  seen  has  an  oval  form. 

The  Dumb-beU  Nebula  is  so  named  fh>m  the  fact  that  as  seen 
through  a  telescope  of  moderate  size,  in  which  the  brighter 
portion  alone  is  visible,  it  has  the  apparent  form  of  a  dumb-bell. 
Jn  Lord  Rosse's  telescope  the  nebula  appears  less  regular  in  its 
form;  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  seen  to  consist  of  innumerable 
stars  mixed  with  irresolvable  nebulosity.  When  its  fainter  por- 
tions are  included,  its  outer  limit  has  an  oval  form  (see  Fig.  9, 
Plate  v.),  which  shows  the  nebula  as  viewed  through  the  smaller 
telescope  of  8  feet  aperture,  constructed  by  Lord  Rosse. 

46$.  Double  If  ebulas.  A  considerable  number  of  double 
nebulsB  occur  in  different  parts  of  the  heavens.  M.  D^ Arrest, 
of  Copenhagen,  enumerates  fifty  whose  constituents  are  not  over 
6'  apart,  and  estimates  that  there  may  be  as  many  as  200  such 
douole  nebulae.  The  two  constituents  are  most  commonly  circa- 
lar  in  their  apparent  form,  and  are  probably  real  globular  closierB^ 
(Fig.  17,  Plate  V.) 

The  individual  members  of  most  of  these  nebul»  are  probabty 
physically  connected.  In  one  instance  considerable  changes 
nave  been  recognised  in  the  distance  and  relative  position  of 
the  nebulsB  in  the  interval  from  1785  to  1862,  which  seem  to 
indicate  a  motion  of  revolution  of  the  one  around  the  other. 

4641*  Variability  of  Nebiilae.  Systematic  observatioiis 
have  been  made  by  Struve,  D'Arrest,  and  otlier  astronomeis, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  any  of  the  nebulsB  were 
subject  to  variations  of  brightness.  The  result  is  that  in  a  small 
number  of  cases  some  degree  of  variability  has  been  positively 
ascertained.  One  case  is  that  of  the  nebula  in  Orion,  m  certain 
parts  of  which  material  changes  of  brightness  have  been  observed. 
B\xt  the  most  marked  case  is  that  of  a  small  and  faint  nebula, 
discovered  by  Hind,  in  1852,  in  the  'constellation  TauruR.  It 
•has  since  gradually  faded  from  year  to  year,  and  in  1862  waa 
barely  discernible  m  the  great  rulkowa  refractor.  It  is  now 
entirely  invisible  in  the  telescope  with  which  it  was  first  detect- 
ed. It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  this  diminution  of  brighto««s 
has  proceeded  pari  passu  with  that  of  a  small  star  which  pre- 
sents itself  almost  in  contact  with  the  nebula.  It  has  been 
observed  also  that  there  are  many  variable  stars  in  a  part  of  the 
nebula  in  Orion  that  is  subject  to  change.  Corresponding 
changes  have  been  observed  in  the  faint  nebulous  haze  notioed 
around  some  of  the  variable  stars;  for  instance,  the  new  star 
that  suddenly  burst  forth  in  May,  1866,  in  Corona  Borealia^  and 
then  rapidly  declined  in  brightness. 
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467.  Resolved  If ebnIaD.  Herschel  andertook  to  determine 
the  distance  oF  resolved  nebulea,  by  noting  the  space-penetrating 
power  of  the  telescope  which  first  succeeded  in  revealing  their 
distinct  stars.  According  to  his  determinations,  therefore^  the 
most  remote  of  the  resolved  nebulas  are  at  the  same  distance  as 
the  most  remote  of  the  isolated  stars  discerned  in  his  large 
telescope.  The  theoretical  space-penetrating  power  of  his  tele- 
floope  was  2,080  times  the  mean  distance  of  stars  of  the  first 
magnitude.  This  should  accordingly  be  the  limiting  distance  of 
the  resolved  nebulse  seen  in  Herscbel's  telescope.  The  corres- 
pondiDg  limit  for  stars  and  nebulae,  as  seen  in  Lord  Bosse's  tele- 
scope, snould  be  3,120.  But  Struve,  after  determining  the  com- 
parative distances  of  stars  of  the  different  photometric  magni- 
tudes, by  comparing  the  actual  number  of  stars  of  the  different 
magnitudes,  has  been  enabled  to  ascertain  the  actual  space-pen- 
etrsting  power  of  any  telescope  in  which  all  the  stars  up  to  any 
particular  magnitude  could  be  seen.  According  to  his  deter- 
minations, the  actual  space-penetrating  power  of  HerscheFs  tele- 
scope of  20  feet  focus  was  188;  that  of  the  40  feet  reflector 
was  368,  instead  of  2080  as  deduced  upon  optical  principles ;  and 
that  of  Lord  Bosse's  great  telescope  is  422,  instead  of  3,120,  the 
theoretical  determination. 

The  unit  of  distance  in  these  numerical  values  is  the  mean 
distance  of  stars  of  the  first  magnitude.  According  to  Peters, 
this  corresponds  to  a  parallax  of  0'^2l,  and  is  traversed  by  light 
in  16.5  years.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  light  employs 
about  6,540  years  in  coming  from  the  most  remote  telescopic 
stare  hitherto  discerned  to  the  earth.  It  traverses  the  distance 
from  the  nearest  star  (a  Centauri)  to  the  earth  in  8^  years. 

The  resolvable  nebulae  require  telescopes  of  various  powers 
to  reveal  their  individual  stars,  and  must  tnerefore  be  distributed 
at  the  same  variety  of  distance  as  the  isolated  telescopic  stars 
of  similar  magnitudes. 

4€9.  Irresolvable  Ifebniis.  Herschel  also  undertook  to 
determtoe  the  probable  distance  of  the  more  remote  irresolvable 
nebuln.  He  estimated  that  a  certain  cluster  of  stars  (75  of  Mes- 
sier's  catalogue),  which  at  one-fourth  of  its  distance  would  be 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  would  be  visible  as  a  faint  irresolvable 
nebula,  in  his  great  reflector,  if  it  were  removed  to  48  times  its 
actual  distance,  or  to  more  than  85,000  times  the  distance  of 
Siriua.  Struve's  investigation  reduces  this  determination  to  787 
times  the  mean  distance  of  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  (467). 
The  corresponding  result  for  Lord  Bosse's  telescope  would  he 
only  a  small  fraction  greater. 

4#9.  EstlBctloii  of  the  lilftat  of  the  Start,  in  its  passage 
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through  space.  The  course  of  investigation  followed  up  by 
Struve,  at  the  same  time  that  it  affixed  a  much  lower  limit  to 
the  power  of  telescopes  to  pierce  into  the. depths  of  space,  con- 
ducted in  explanation  of  this  fact,  to  an  important  theoretical 
conclusion,  viz.,  that  the  light  of  the  stars  is  paiiiaUy  extinguished 
in  its  transit  through  apace.  He  estimated  the  amount  of  this 
extinction  to  be  such  tnat  li^ht,  in  its  passage  through  a  distance 
equal  to  that  of  a  star  of  the  iirst  magnitude,  loses  ^K  ^^  ^^  intens- 
ity. Sir  John  Herschel  controverts  this  theory  of  the  distinguished 
Pulkowa  astronomer,  but  makes  no  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
principal  argument  upon  which  it  rests.  If  we  reject,  with  Her- 
schel, the  testimony  of  the  stars  relative  to  the  power  of  telescopes 
to  penetrate  the  depths  of  space  in  which  they  lie,  we  must  tbea 
adopt  the  determinations  obtained  upon  optical  principles  al<Mie 
as  tne  exponents  of  telescopic  power;  we  must  accordmgly  con* 
elude  that  stars  can  be  discerned  with  the  most  powerful  tele- 
scopes when  separated  from  us  by  a  distance  so  vast  that  light 
requires  48,000  years  to  traverse  it;  and  that  nebul»  might  still 
be  visible  at  a  distance  which  light  would  require  500,000  years 
to  pass  over.  At  that  distance,  the  united  impression  of  the 
light  of  10,000  stars  upon  the  eye  would  only  equal  that  from 
100  single  stars,  so  remote  as  to  be  just  discernible  in  the  most 
l>owerful  telescope;  and  therefore  clusters  containing  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  stars  should  be  visible  at  a  much  greater  dis* 
tance. 

470.  ntagnlUide  of  Nebulfls.  At  the  distance  of  422 
stellar  intervals  (the  utmost  actual  reach  of  Lord  Bosse's  teles- 
cope) a  linear  extent  of  10',  in  the  heavens,  answers  to  1.2S 
times  one  of  these  intervals  (467).  Some  of  the  planetary  ne- 
bulsB  have  an  apparent  diameter  as  great  as  lu',  and  as  they 
are  probabl  v  more  remote  than  the  most  distant  telescopic  stam, 
their  actual  diameters  are  probably  greater  than  1.23  stellar 
units.  The  irregular  nebulso  have  a  much  greater  extent  For 
example,  the  more  conspicuous  portion  of  the  nebula  in  Orion 
extends  to  30',  or  8.7  stellar  intervals,  in  the  east  and  west  direc- 
tion, and  nearly  as  far  in  the  north  and  south  direction.  The 
outlying  branches  run  out  much  further.  The  extreme  length 
of  the  nebula  in  Andromeda  is  no  less  than  18  times  the  same 
unit  or  the  mean  distance  of  stars  of  the  first  magnitude.  Its 
extreme  breadth  is  1\  units.  We  here  sup[)ose  these  two  nebuIiB 
to  be  at  the  distance  of  the  most  remote  telescopic  stars.  As 
they  are  barely  resolvable  by  the  most  powerful  telescopes,  their 
distance  cannot  be  less  than  this,  unless  their  component  stars 
are  smaller,  or  intrinsically  less  luminous  than  the  more  remole 
isolated  stara 

If  the  space-penetrating  power  of  telescopes^  as  obtained  apon 
optical  principles,  be  adopted,  the  above  numerical  results  must 
be  incre^ised  seven-fold. 
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NESS  OF  THE  COMPONENT  STARS  OF  CLUSTERS. 

471.    Pomlble  Ifninber  of   Stan  In  a  Ifebnla.      We 

may  obtain  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  number  of  stars  that 
may  be  congregated  together  in  a  nebula  that  is  completely  re- 
solvable by  a  powerful  telescope,  by  considering  that  if  the  tel- 
eMx>pe  just  shows  them  distinctly  separate,  the  apparent  distance 
between  two  contiguous  stars  may  be  assumed  to  oe  less  than  V\ 
A  space  of  one  square  minute  should  then  contain  more  than 
3,600  stars.  The  planetary  nebula  near  the  star  jS,  in  the  con- 
stellation of  the  Great  Bear  (461),  has  an  apparent  extent  of  7 
sq^uare  minutes.  If  it  were  just  resolvable  it  should  then  con- 
tam  more  than  25,000  stars.  As  it  is  really  irresolvable,  the 
number  of  its  individual  stars  must  be  still  greater.  Upon  the 
same  basis  of  calculation,  the  more  conspicuous  portion  of  the 
nebula  in  Orion,  occupying,  according  to  Sir  John  Herschel,  ^ 
of  a  square  degree,  should  contain  more  than  600,000  stars ;  and 
the  sinailar  portion  of  the  nebnla  in  Andromeda  (90'  long  by 
15'  broad)  not  less  than  4,000,000  stars.  If  we  suppose  this 
▼ast  nebula  to  be  one  continuous  bed  of  stars,  of  different  sizes, 
for  its  entire  extent,  it  must  comprise  the  enormous  number  of 
30,000,000  stars. 

It  is  true  that  these  great  nebulas  where  resolved,  in  their 
brighter  portions,  show  distinct  stars  in  numbers  that  can  be 
counted ;  but  the  space  intervening  between  them  is  full  of  a 
nebulosity  that  is  probably  coroposea  of  smaller  stars  too  closely 
compacted  to  be  separated  by  the  telescope. 

479.  lilnitof  Distance  between  Stan  in  a  Resolved 
ffebnia.  An  angular  space  of  1^',  at  a  distance  equal  to  422 
stellar  intervals,  corresponds  to  a  linear  distance  2,019  times  the 
distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  or  about  67  times  the  radius 
of  Neptune^'s  orbit  The  distance  between  two  contiguous  stars 
of  a  nebula,  that  are  just  separated  by  a  powerful  telescope,  can- 
not exceed  this  amount. 

If  the  light  of  the  stars  suffers  no  sensible  extinction  in  its 
passage,  and  therefore  telescopes  really  penetrate  as  far  into  space 
as  the  optical  theory  requires,  this  determination  is  only  \  of  the 
actual  value. 

Clusters  whose  individual  stars  are  separated  by  the  distance 
just  determined,  would,  if  posited  at  a  less  distance  than  the 
furthest  reach  of  telescopes,  be  more  readil  v  resolved ;  while  any 
that  might  be  at  a  greater  distance  would  be  wholly  irresolvable 

by  any  telescope  yet  constructed. 

478.  Explanation  of  Ineqnalltiet  of  BrightneM  in  a 
llebnia.  Olobuiar  and  irregular  clusters  (466-7,)  are  brighter 
and  more  dii&cult  of  resolution  at  the  central  than  at  the  outer 
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portions  of  the  duster.  This  is  what  shoald  result  if  they  were 
composed  of  stars  of  equal  size  and  equally  spaced.  But  in 
some  instances  the  increase  of  brightness  towards  the  centre  is  too 
great  to  admit  of  this  supposition ;  and  we  infer  that  the  stars 
are  there  condensed  into  a  smaller  space. 

Oval  and  irregular  nebulse  are  more  difficult  of  resolution  at 
the  fainter  than  at  the  brighter  parts.  From  this  we  may  infer 
that  the  stars  are  larger  or  more  luminous  in  the  brightest  por* 
tions  of  such  nebul®;  or  that  instances  of  close  juxtaposition 
more  frequently  occur,  in  groups  of  two  or  three,  which  appear 
united  as  one,  as  suggested  by  bir  John  Herschel. 


STRUCTURE  OF  THE  SIDEREAL  UNIVERSE. 

474.  Hytiem  of  the  IHIlfcy  Way.  We  have  already  seen 
(428)  that  Sir  William  Herschel  made  the  grand  discovery  that 
the  sun  is  one  of  the  individual  stars  of  a  vast  bed,  or  ominized 
system  of  stars,  called  the  system  of  the  milky  way ;  that  the 
sun  is  posited  near  its  middle  plane,  and  that  its  innumerable 
stars  constitute  the  starry  host  which  diversify  our  Brmament. 
He  at  first  conceived  that  his  telescope  penetrated  to  the  outer- 
most limits  of  the  stratum,  but  later  investigations,  recently  con* 
firmed  by  the  observations  and  researches  of  Bessel,  Argelander, 
and  Struve,  have  fully  established  that  it  extends  in  all  directions 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  most  powerful  telescopes ;  and  that  we 
can  obtain  no  definite  knowledge  of  its  exterior  form. 

HerschePs  star-gauges  aflfora  positive  information  only  with 
regard  to  the  comparative  densities  of  the  fathomless  starry  stra- 
tum in  different  directions,  within  the  range  of  telescopic  vision. 
From  these  we  learn  that  the  individual  stars  are  not  uniformly 
distributed  throughout  the  system,  but  are  greatly  condensed 
towards  the  medial  plane.  Struve,  by  an  elaborate  discuasioD, 
has  established  that  tne  distance  between  neighboring  stars  de> 
creases,  according  to  a  regular  law,  on  both  sides  of  this  plane  as 
the  distance  from  it  increases;  the  decrease  being  much  more 
rapid  at  first,  and  the  rate  gradually  declining  with  the  inoreae> 
ing  distance.  Within  this  plane  of  greatest  condensaUon  there 
is  also  a  line  of  greatest  density,  from  both  sides  of  which  the 
density  gradually  decreases.  A  corresponding  line  of  superior 
density  exists  in  each  plane  of  the  starry  stratum  parallel  to  the 
principal  plane.  The  axis  of  greatest  condensation  is  nearlj 
coincident  with  the  line  passing  through  the  points  of  intersec- 
tion of  the  galactic  circle,  or  middle  line  of  the  milky  way  \n 
the  heavens,  with  the  equator.  These  points  lie  in  R.  Aso.  6h. 
40m.,  and  B.  Aac  18h.  iOm.,  between  the  constellations  Orioo 
and  Canis  Minor,  and  between  Serpentarius  and  Antinoaa.  Ao* 
cording  to  Struve  the  sun  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  plane  of  grea^ 
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est  ooDclensation,  and  at  an  estimated  distance  from  it  equal  to 
the  distance  of  «  Centauri  from  the  sun  and  earth.  It  is  also  to 
one  side  of  the  axis  of  greatest  density  in  the  direction  of  the 
constellation  Virgo,  and  at  a  distance  nearly  equal  to  the  distance 
of  the  nearest  suirs  of  the  second  magnitude  from  the  earth. 
Toe  galactic  circle,  and  therefore,  also,  the  principal  plane  of  the 
miik y  way,  passes  through  the  points  on  the  equator  above-men- 
tioneii,  and  within  about  30^  of  the  north  and  south  poles  of  the 
heavens ;  through  points  m  the  constellations  Cassiopeia  and  the 
Southern  Cross.  The  north  pole  of  the  galactic  circle,  or  of  the 
whole  system,  lies  in  B.  Asc.  12b.  S8m.,  and  Dec  31^5,  between 
the  constellations  Coma  Berenices  and  Canes  Yenatici. 

47ft.  The  Oalaxy,  or  Belt  of  the  Milky  Way.  The  lu- 
minous belt  in  the  heavens  called  the  milky  way,  as  seen  by  the 
nuked  eye,  varies  in  breadth  at  different  points  between  the 
limits  5^  and  16^,  and  has  an  average  breadtn  of  about  10^. .  It 
presents  a  succession  of  luminous  patches,  unequally  condensed, 
intermingled  with  others  of  a  fainter  shade.  From  the  bright 
star  «  Cygni,  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  it  runs  towards  the 
southwest  in  two  clustering  streams,  which  reunite  beyond  the 
snutbem  constellation  Scorpio,  at  a  distance  of  120°  from  the 
point  of  separation.  Near  the  place  in  which  it  crosses  the  equa- 
tor, between  An ti  nous  and  Serpen tari  us,  the  double  stream 
attains  its  greatest  width  of  22°.  The  middle  point  of  crossing 
is  the  ascending  node,  on  the  equator,  of  the  galactic  circle. 

To  give  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the  system  of  the  milky  wa}', 
we  must  add  that  its  principal  plane,  so  called,  is  not  strictly  a 
mngle  plane,  but  a  broken  plane,  or  two  planes  differing  about 
10°  in  their  direction,  and  separating  at  the  line  of  the  nodes  in 
the  equator.  The  two  condens(^d  branches  answering  to  the  two 
separate  streams  in  the  heavens  just  noticed,  lie  on  opposite  sides 
of  this  broken  plane.  The  line  of  greatest  density  before  referred 
to  (474)  also  is  not  truly  a  right  line,  but  has  sensible  inflexions; 
and  there  occur  in  its  vicinity  remarkable  alternations  of  starry 
condensations  and  vacant  spaces.  Similar  interruptions  of  con- 
tinuity are  observed  in  various  directions  through  the  mass.  In 
some  directions  dark  intervening  spaces  are  seen,  in  which, 
according  to  Sir  John  Herschel,  the  telescope  seems  to  penetrate 
to  the  very  confines  of  the  starry  stratum.  In  other  directions, 
there  appear  to  be  vast  starless  regions  lying  between  the  more 
remote  portions  and  outlying  branches  of  the  milky  way,  or  other 

systems  entirelv  detached  trotn  it 

4T6.  Relatlont  of  Clntfert  and  Ifebnlas  to  the  Sytteai 
of  the  Milky  Way.  Globular  and  irregular  clusters  are  far 
more  abundant  in  the  denser  portions  of  the  milkv  way  than  in 
other  portions  of  equal  extent  The  irregular  nebulas,  some  of 
which  have  been  resolved,  are,  for  the  most  part,  either  portions 
or  outlying  branches  of  the  system.    Some  of  those  which  have 
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not  been  resolved,  may  possibly  be  independent  systems  exterior 
to  that  of  the  milky  way. 

Oval  nebulte,  and  the  irresolvable  nebulsB  generally,  do  not 
hold  the  same  relations  to  our  starr}'  firmament  They  are 
mostly  absent  from  that  great  belt  in  which  the  stars  are  so 
numerous  and  condensed,  and  the  conspicuous  clusters  abound, 
and  are  congregated  towards  its  poles.  The  region  richest  in 
nebuIsB  lies  around  its  north  pole.  They  are  more  uniformly 
disseminated  and  more  widely  dispersed  over  the  zone  which 
surrounds  its  south  pole;  and  are  at  the  same  time  less  numer- 
ous.  But  on  the  other  hand,  as  already  intimated,  there  are  two 
luminous  tracts  of  the  southern  heavens,  called  the  MagtOanie 
Chuds^  in  which  they  occur  in  large  numbers.  In  these  they 
are  found  associated  with  groups  and  clusters  of  stars  of  every 
form,  and  must  be  presumed  to  be  no  more  remote  than  these 
resolved  clusters.  In  the  northern  hemisphere  they  in  eoneral 
occur  dissociated  from  resolved  clusters,  and  may  be  much  more 
remote.  According  to  the  estimate  already  obtained  (468)  their 
extreme  limit  of  distance  does  not  exceed  twice  that  of  the  most 
distant  isolated  stars  visible  in  telescopes. 

477.  Tlfteoretleal  Iiiftr«nces.  The  peculiarity  that  has  jiiat  been  noticed 
in  the  position  of  moet  of  the  oval  and  irresolvable  nebul»  of  the  nortbem  hemi* 
sphere,  leads  to  the  supposition  that  they  may  ha?e  originated  in  a  differant  maimer 
firom  the  clusters  and  nebulte  that  are  chiefly  aocamniited  in  the  denser  portions 
of  the  system  of  the  milky  way,  and  undoubtedly  are  component  parts  of  it;  and 
that  they  may  differ  from  these  in  some  of  the  features  of  their  pnysioal  ooiMtito* 
tion.  The  latter  supposition  acquires  additional  probability  from  a  recent  discovery 
that  the  character  of  the  light  received  f^om  some  of  the  nebula  is  In  certain  re- 
spects different  from  tliat  of  the  light  received  from  the  sun  and  the  ston.  A 
spectral  analysis  of  the  light  from  some  of  these  nebulm,  by  two  eminent  physi- 
cists, has  disclosed  the  remarkable  fact,  that  it  is  not  made  up  of  nys  of  wide^ 
different  refrangibiUties,  but  is,  the  greater  part  of  it,  monochromatic;  and  that 
the  spectrum  is  not  crossed  by  dark  lines,  like  that  obtained  from  the  light  of  die 
sun,  or  of  a  star.  From  this,  the  experimenters  draw  ^e  oonchision  ttut  the  ne- 
bula in  question  can  no  longer  bo  regarded  as  clusters  of  suns,  similar  in  ooostiUi* 
tion  to  the  centre  of  oar  planetary  system,  but  as  objects  having  quite  a  different 
and  peculiar  composition;  and  that  instead  of  being  considered  as  made  np  of 
bodies  having  a  solid  nudeus,  they  must  bo  regarded  as  enormous  masses  of  Inmi- 
nous  gas  or  vapor.  The  latter  oondusion  does  not  follow  of  necessity  from  lbs 
results  of  the  experiments ;  they  only  show  that  the  light  from  these  nebolsB  oomes 
from  masses  of  pure  gas  or  vapor,  rendered  luminous  either  by  ignltioa  or  ekcteie 
disdiarges,  but  afford  no  certain  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  existence  of  a  solid 
nudeus. 

478«  General    Motion  of    Revolution  of    tlie    Stan. 

Miidler,  after  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  proper  motions 
of  a  large  number  of  stars,  has  arrived  at  the  oonclasion 
that  the  collective  body  of  stars  visible  to  us  has,  together 
with  the  sun,  a  common  movement  of  revolution  around  a  cen- 
tre situated  in  the  group  of  the  Pleiades.  He  estimates  the 
period  of  revolution  to  be  about  27  millions  of  years.  A 
general  circulation  of  the  san  and  the  stars  of  our  firmament 
around  a  common  centre  of  attraction,  must  also  be  regarded  as 
highly  probable  upon  physical  grounds,  but  it  cannot  be  doabted 
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that  the  centre  of  attraction  would  lie  in  the  principal  plane  of 
the  milky  way.  The  group  of  the  Pleiades  lies  considerably  to 
the  south  of  this  plane,  and  therefore  in  all  probability  the  actual 
centre  is  situated  to  the  north  of  the  Pleiades,  in  the  constella- 
tion Perseus,  as  suggested  by  Argelander. 

479.  Hyi»othe«efl  respectlnv  tlie  Jllllky  Way.  Madler 
supposes  that  the  stars  of  the  milky  way  are  arranged  in  seve- 
ral concentric  rings  of  unequal  thickness,  and  of  varying  dimen- 
sions in  different  directions,  but  lying  nearly  in  the  same  plane. 
He  conceives  the  sun  to  be  eccentrically  situated  in  the  sys- 
tem, and  at  a  short  distance  from  the  general  plane  of  the  rings ; 
80  that  on  one  side  the  rings  are  seen  distinctly  separate. 

Professor  Stephen  Alexander,  of  Princeton  College,  has 
advanced  the  hypothesis  that  the  milky  way,  and  the  stars  within 
it,  together  constitute  a  spiral  with  several  branches,  and  a  cen- 
tral spheroidal  cluster. 

The  hypothesis  of  Sir  William  Herschel  has  already  been 
considered  (428  and  474).  Another  conception  of  the  probable 
structure,  and  present  dynamical  condition  of  the  system  of  the 
milky  way,  is  briefly  presented  in  a  Note  in  the  Appendix. 
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480,  Three  different  general  conceptions  may  be  formed  of 
the  possible  nature  of  the  motions  of  the  individual  members 
of  a  cluster  or  system  of  stars. 

(1.)  They  may  all  be  in  the  act  of  falling  in  right  lines  towards 
their  common  centre  of  attraction. 

(2.)  They  may  be  in  the  act  of  receding  from  a  centre  about 
which  they  were  originally  collected,  under  the  influence  of  some 
dispersing  force. 

(3.)  They  may  bo  revolving  in  separate  orbits  around  their 
common  centre  of  attraction,  or  possibly  around  different 
centres. 

First  Hypothests. — This  was  proposed  by  Sir  William  Her- 
schel. It  accords  with  the  different  aspects  presented  by  clus- 
ters condensed  towards  a  centre,  but  cannot  be  applied  to  annular 
uebalae,  some  of  which  are  known  to  consist  of  stars,  nor  to 
spiral  formed  clusters.  It  involves  also  the  highly  improbable 
supposition  that  there  is  in  the  condition  of  the  system  no  provi- 
sion for  stability,  but  only  for  its  inevitable  destruction,  in  the 
final  collision  of  all  its  constituent  stars  at  its  centre. 

Sdoond  Hypothesis, — The  second  supposition  is  advocated  by 
Professor  Alexander,  who  has  propounded  a  systematic  theory 
of  the  evolution  of  sidereal  systems,  under  the  operation  of  a 
certain  supposed  process  of  dispersion. 

Third  uypoOims, — ^The  supposition  that  the  individual  stars 

18 
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of  a  fljstem  are  moving  in  separate  orbits  about  a  common  oen- 
tre  of  attraction,  is  that  which  is  suggested  bj  the  analog  of 
our  planetary  system,  as  well  as  that  of  the  revolution  of  binary 
and  triple  stars  around  their  common  centre  of  gravity.  It  is 
supported  also  by  the  results  of  Madler's  investigations  with 
respect  to  a  general  revolution  of  the  system  of  the  milky  way 
about  a  centre  (478).  It  implies  the  existence  of  the  only- 
causes  of  stability  that  can  be  conceived  to  be  in  operation ;  viz., 
a  centre  of  attraction,  and  a  motion  of  revolution  around  that 
centre.  For  the  rotation  of  a  cluster  of  separate  stars  around 
an  axis,  as  one  single  body  of  matter,  is  mechanically  impossi- 
ble. In  the  history  of  sucn  an  organized  system,  from  its  be- 
ginning, there  may  be  epochs  of  collision  among  its  individual 
members,  but  when  all  such  cases,  inevitably  resulting  from  cor- 
respondences of  original  position,  have  occurred,  the  motions 
which  remain  outstanding  may  ultimately  tend  to  a  permanent 
stability. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

TflEORIES  OF  THE  EyOLUTION  OF  SiDEBEAL  AND  FlANETABT 

Systems. 

NEBULAR  HYPOTHESIS. 

481.  PrimltlTe  Nelralons  Condition  of  all  Syatems.  Although  the 
tdMoope,  by  revealing  the  stellar  oonstitotioii  of  manj  of  the  nebnln  regarded  by 
Sir  William  Herschel  as  giving  no  intimations  of  resolTability,  has  removed  the 
supposed  direct  evidence  of  the  existence  of  detached  masses  of  nebulous  matter 
disseminated  through  space,  there  still  remains .  strong  indirect  evidence  of  a  pri- 
mi§»e  ndmknu  eondiUon  of  dU  worldB  and  systems  of  worlds.  Numerous  correspon- 
dences of  structural  and  dynamical  features,  and  intimations  of  a  progressive  crea- 
tion, lead  to  this  conception  as  the  only  ground  upon  which  they  can  reasonably  be 
explained,  llius  Laplace  adduces  five  general  phenomena  as  indications  of  a  com- 
mon origin  of  Uie  system  of  planets  circulating  around  the  sun ;  and  infers  tiiat 
they  must  all  have  originally  formed  portions  of  one  vast  nebulous  body  rotating 
about  an  axis.    These  are: 

1.  The  planets  all  revolve  in  the  same  direction  around  the  sun ;  viz. :  from  west 
to  east 

3.  Their  orbits  lie  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  sun^s  equator. 
3^  Their  orbits  are  ellipses  of  small  eccentricity. 

4.  The  sun  and  all  the  planets,  so  far  as  the  circumstances  of  their  rotation  are 
known,  rotate  about  axes  in  the  same  direction  that  the  planets  revolve  around 
the  sun. 

5.  The  satellites  revcdve  around  their  primaries  in  the  same  direction  that  these 
rev<4ve  around  the  sun,  and  turn  about  their  axes.  They  also  revolve,  as  far  as 
known,  approximately  in  the  plane  of  the  equator  of  each  primary ;  and  describe 
tiUpses  of  small  eccentricity. 

The  only  known  exception  to  the  general  direction  of  revolution  occurs  in  the 
case  of  the  sateUitee  of  Uranus,  which  have  a  common  retrograde  motion.  Their 
orbits  are  also  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  under  a  large  angle  (79") ;  but 
their  common  plane  may  still  coincide  with  the  plane  of  Uranus's  equator,  and  the 
direction  of  their  motion  of  revolution  may  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  rotation  of 
theprimary.   (See  Note  III). 

The  hypothesis  proposed  by  Herschel  in  explanation  of  sidereal  systems,  and 
since  extended  by  Laplace  to  the  explanation  of  the  solar  system,  is  called  the 
IfeMar  Bypothesis,  It  is,  comprehensively  stated,  that  all  worlds  and  systems  of 
worids  have  been  slowly  evolved  from  primordial  nebulous  masses,  under  the 
operati^m  of  the  general  forces  and  properties  which  the  Creator  has  either  per- 
manently imparted  to  matter,  or  is  incessantly  renewing  in  it 
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489.  OHdn  or  tlie  Planeta  and  8atelllt«i.  The  mechanical  theory  of 
the  formation  of  the  solar  system  propounded  by  Laplace,  is  briefly  this:  The 
rotating  nebulous  body  from  which  die  system  has  been  evolved,  in  the  progress 
of  ages  alowl  V  contracted  and  condensed,  by  the  gravitation  of  its  parts  towards  the 
centre,  and  by  the  process  of  cooling  at  its  surface.  This  contraction  of  necessity 
aooelerated  the  rotation  of  the  body,  and  augmented  the  oentrlAigal  force:  until 
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Anally  the  increasing  centriftigal  force  at  the  equator  balanced  the  gravitf.  When 
this  mechanical  condition  was  reached  at  the  Burfaoef  and  for  a  certain  deptii 
where  the  influence  of  the  cooling  had  especially  prevailed,  A  yaporous  zone  becune 
detached,  and  revolved  independently  of  the  interior  mass.  This  zone,  by  concen- 
tration at  special  points,  eventually  separated  into  firagments ;  which,  from  the 
preponderating  attraction  of  the  larirer  fragment,  or  because  of  slight  differences 
of  initial  velocity,  became  incorporated  into  one  revolving  body.  This  body  would 
take  up  a  motion  of  rotation  in  the  same  direction  that  it  revolves ;  since  the  parts 
most  remote  from  the  sun  would'have  the  moat  rapid  motion  of  revolution.  By 
an  indefinite  continuation  of  the  same  process  a  succession  of  zones  would  become 
detached,  and  a  system  of  vaporous  bodies  revolving  around  a  central  condensed 
mass  would  be  formed.  Each  of  these  revolving  bodies  being  also  m  the  same 
condition  of  rotation  as  the  original  nebulous  mass,  might  pass  through  a  similar 
succession  of  changes,  and  thus  a  system  of  satellites  circulating  around  a  primaiy, 
in  the  direction  of  the  rotation,  be  developed. 

The  solar  system  presents  one  instance,  that  of  Satum*s  ring,  in  whidi  the  de- 
tached vaporous  zone  condensed  unifomily  without  separating  into  parts.  The 
planetoids  appear  to  afford  an  instance  of  the  opposite  extreme,  in  which  the 
ring  brolce  up  into  a  great  number  of  small  fragments  that  continued  to  revolve 
separately. 

48 8«  Orlcin  of  Cometary  Bodlea.  Laplace  supposed  the  comets  did  not 
belong,  originally,  to  the  soUr  system,  but  wandered  into  its  precincts  from  other 
systems,  and  so  became  permanently  united  with  it  by  uie  bond  of  eri^vita- 
tion.  But,  with  the  evidence  now  afforded  by  accumulated  facts,  sevend  coo* 
siderations  may  be  uiged  which  tend  to  show  that  ccMnets  have  been  derived  lion 
the  same  nebulous  body  as  the  planets  and  satellites.  The  principal  of  these  are 
the  following: 

1.  The  comets  of  short  period  form  a  class  but  little  distinguished,  in  their  otbA- 
al  motions,  from  the  planetoids.  They  revolve  in  the  same  direction,  and  in  orbits 
having  about  the  same  average  inclination  to  the  ediptic^  as  those  of  the  planetoids. 
Their  orbits  are  only  somewhat  more  eccentria 

2.  All  the  known  comets  that  describe  orbits  whose  i^heha  lie  within  tiie  limits 
of  the  solar  system,  or  do  not  fall  more  than  fifty  millions  of  mOes  beyond  tlie  orbit 
of  Neptune,  revolve  in  the  same  direction  as  the  planets. 

3.  If  we  compare  all  the  comets  whose  elliptic  orbits  have  been  determined  with 
more  or  less  accuracy,  among  themselves,  we  find  that  the  more  eccentric  ori»ts  of 
the  comets  of  loujg  period  are  more  indined  to  the  plane  of  the  ediptio  than  the 
less  eccentric  orbits  of  the  comets  of  short  period. 

If  we  consider  the  class  of  comets  which  recede  to  a  distance  of  more  than  fifty 
millions  of  miles  beyond  the  limits  of  the  sohir  system,  it  appears  that  aa  many 
among  them  have  a  retrograde  as  a  direct  motion;  while  the  m^rity  naove  in 
orbits  inclined  under  large  angles  to  the  ediptia  These  exceptional  facta  do  noc 
necessarily  imply  that  tUs  dass  of  comets  have  an  origin  extraneous  to  the  sys- 
tem ;  but  rather  that  the  mode  of  their  evolution  lh>m  the  primaiy  nebaloos  body 
was  different  fh>m  that  of  the  planets  and  comets  of  short  period.  Now,  besides 
the  process  of  evolution  suppled  to  have  been  in  operatioii  m  the  case  of  tbs 
planets,  we  may  conceive, 

(I.)  That  certain  portions  of  the  body,  near  its  surface,  became,  by  mntoal  attiac> 
tion  of  their  parts  and  by  cooling,  condensed  upon  partioular  points  into  nasaM 
of  suffldent  density  to  revolve  independently.  Such  masses,  as  they  would  have 
less  initial  velocities  in  proportion  as  they  were  more  remote  fhm  the  eqnatar, 
would,  in  general,  describe  orbits  more  eccentric  in  proportion  as  they  are  man 
indined  to  the  ediptic.  Besides,  the  masses  which  became  detached  at  the  equa- 
tor in  the  manner  here  supposed,  must  have  separated  fh>m  the  general  mass  in 
the  intervals  between  the  epochs  of  the  separation  of  the  equatorial  planetaiy 
rings,  during  which  the  velodty  of  rotation  at  the  equator  was  less  than  that  as* 
swering  to  a  motion  of  revolution  in  a  drde.  The  comets  of  the  first  two  classes 
may  have  thus  originated.  If  so,  as  they  must  have  performed  many  revolutiooi 
within  the  attenuated  mass  of  the  nebulous  body,  they  are  now  doubtleas  okoring 
in  orbits  much  more  eccentric  than  those  which  they  first  described. 

(2.)  That  fragments  may  have  been  suddenly  detached  firom  the  general  nebu- 
lous mass,  by  me  operation  of  some  expelling  force.  If  we  adopt  the  most  pfob> 
able  hypothesis,  that  this  force  acted  indifferently  in  all  directions  outward 
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the  Burfaoe,  and  assume  it  to  have  been  of  sufficient  intenaity  to  impart,  when 
exerted  under  certain  obliquities  to  the  surface,  a  velocity  in  the  direction  of  the 
parallel  of  latitude  considerably  greater  ^n  the  Telocity  of  rotation  at  the  place 
of  discharge,  then  among  the  comets  thus  originating  that  oome  within  our  firma- 
ment, a  retrograde  may  be  as  frequent  as  a  direct  motion.  Por,  those  which  were 
detached  with  the  higher  velocities,  either  obliquely  in  the  direction  of  the  rotf^ 
tioa  or  in  the  opposite  direction,  would  move  in  too  large  orbits  to  become  visible 
from  the  earth.  If  all  the  comets  detached,  however,  could  bo  seen,  there  should 
be  a  preponderance  in  the  number  of  those  having  a  direct  motion.  (See  Note 
in.  in  Appendix.) 
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Principle  op  Univehsal  Gravitation. 

484.  Force  of  Gravity.  It  is  demonstrated  in  treatises  on 
Mechanics,  that  if  a  body  move  iu  a  curve  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  areas  traced  by  the  radius-vector  about  a  fixed  pointy 
increase  proportionally  to  the  times,  it  is  solicited  by  an  mces- 
sant  force  constantly  directed  towards  this  point 

The  following  is  a  geometrical  proof  of  this  principle.  ConceiTe  the  orbit  to  be 
a  polygon  of  an  infinite  number  of  sides.  Let  ABCu  (Fig.  109)  be  a  portion  of  it; 
and  S  the  fixed  point  about  which  the  radius>Tector 
describes  areas  proportional  to  the  tiroes,  or  equal 
areas  in  equal  times.     Since  the  impulses  are  onlj  e\ 

communicated  at  the  angular  points  A,  B,  C,  D,  j  c^ 

Ac.,  of  the  polygon,  the  motion  will  be  uniform  ^' 
along  each  of  the  sides  AB,  BC,  CD,  kc :  and  since  D' 
we  may  suppose  the  times  of  describing  these  sides 
to  be  equal,  we  shall  have  the  triangular  area  SAB 
equal  to  the  triangular  area  SBC,  and  SBC  equal  to 
SCD,  Ac  Produce  AB  and  make  Be  equal  to  AB, 
which  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  velocity  slong 
AB ;  aud  join  Cc  Cc  will  be  parallel  to  the  line  of 
direction  of  the  impulse  that  takes  effect  at  B.  Upon 
SB  let  fall  the  perpendiculars  Am,  c»,  Or.  Then, 
since  AB  =  B«,  Am  =  cii ;  snd  since  the  equiTslent 
triangles  SAB,  SBO,  have  a  common  base  SB,  Am 
=  Cr.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  en  =  Or,  and 
consequently,  that  Ce  is  parallel  to  BS.  The  im- 
pulse  which  the  body  receives  at  B  is  therefore 

directed  from  B  towards  S.    In  the  same  manner  9^ 

it  may  be  shown  that  the  impulse  which  it  reoeiyes  «u     «||q 

at  0  is  directed  from  0  towards  &     The  line  of  "^  *^* 

direction  of  the  force  passes,  therefore,  in  eyery  positiOQ  of  the  body,  through  the 
point  Sb 

Now,  by  Kepler's  first  law,  the  areas  described  by  the  radius- 
vectors  of  the  planets  about  the  sun,  are  proportional  to  the 
times.  It  follows  therefore  from  this  law,  that  each  planet  is 
acted  upon  by  a  foroe  which  urges  it  continually  towards  the 
sun. 
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This  fact  is  techoicallj  expressed  bj  saving  that  the  planets 
gravHaU  towards  the  sun,  ana  the  force  which  urges  each  planet 
towards  the  sun  is  called  its  Oravily,  or  Force  of  Gravity,  towards 
the  sun. 

4M.  Ito  Law  of  Tariation.  It  is  also  proved  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  Mechanics,  that  if  a  body,  continually  urged  by  a  force 
directed  to  some  point,  describe  an  ellipse  oi  which  that  point 
is  a  focus,  the  force  by  which  it  is  urged  must  vary  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  distance. 

Thus,  let  ABG  (Fig.  110)  be  the 
Buppoeed  elliptic  orbit  of  the  body, 
CA  aod  CB  its  semi -axes,  and  S  the 
focus  towards  whch  the  force  is  con- 
stantlj  directed.  Also  ]et  P  be  one 
position  of  the  body,  PR  a  tangent 
to  the  orbit  at  P;  and  draw  RQ  par- 
rallel  to  PS,  Quv,  HI,  and  CD,  par- 
allel  to  PB^  Qx  perpendicular  to  SP, 
and  join  S  and  Q.  GP  and  CD  are 
semi-conjugate  diameters.  Denote 
them,  respectively,  by  A'  and  B'; 
and  denote  the  semi-axes,  CA  and 
CB.  by  A  and  B.  Since  HI  is  par- 
allel U>  PR.  and,  by  a  well-known 
property  of  the  elUpee,  the  angle 
RPS  is  equal  to  the  angle  HPT,  PH  is  equal  to  PI :  and  since  HC  =  SG,  and  CB 
is  parallel  to  HI,  E  is  tlie  middle  of  SL    We  have,  therefore, 

2  2 

Now  the  force  at  P  is  measured  by  2Ptt;  and  we  may  state  the  proportion 
Pm:  Pt;::PB:PO::A:  A';  which gires  Pv  =  Put^L. 


Fia.  110. 


By  the  equation  of  the  ellipse  referred  to  its  centre  and  coigugate  diameters, 
P6  and  DL^ 

Q;'=5(Pt^xGt;)=|l(Pu^xGb). 

If  we  regard  Q  as  indefinitely  near  to  P,  then  Qtt  =  Qv,  and  Qv  =  2CP  =  2A'; 
and  therefore 

0^=^;^  (P«  A'.aA')=^.2Ptt. .  (a.) 

But  Qu:  Q»::PB  :  PP::OA  :  PP: 

■nd,  by  Analytical  Geometry, 

CDxPF=CAxCB,  or,  CA  :  PP::OD  :  CB::B'  :  B. 

Henoe       Qu  :  Qx::B'  :  B,  Qu   :  Qz  ::B''  :  B*,  and  Qu  =Qa;  ^. 

B 

Substituting  in  equation  (a\    Qa;  ^  =  -r-.3P«;  'rhenoe  Qa;  =:---.2Pii. 

Kow  triangular  area  SQP=ib=SP  x  — ;  whence  Qx  =  =.     Substituting,  there 

2  SP' 


reenlti 


4t«     B«  A  1 

===  — .2P«;  or  2Ptt  =  — .4fc'.=r7. ...  (I). 

BP'      A  B«         8? 
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To  compare  the  intensitleB  of  the  force  at  different  pointR  of  the  orbH»  we  must 
take  the  values  of  2Ptt,  by  which  they  are  measured,  for  the  same  interval  of  time. 
On  this  supposition  k  is  constant,  and  therefore  the  force  is  inversely  proportional 
to  the  square  of  the  distance  SP. 

It  therefore  follows  from  Kepler's  second  law,  viz. :  that  the 
planets  describe  ellipses  having  the  centre  of  the  sun  at  one  of 
their  foci ;  that  the  force  of  gravity  of  each  planet  towards  the 
sun  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  san*s 
centre. 

480.  It  operate!  on  all  the  Planeti  alike.  By  taking 
into  view  Kepler's  third  law,  it  is  proved  that  it  is  one  and  the 
same  force,  modified  only  by  distance  from  the  sun,  which  causes 
all  the  planets  to  gravitate  towards  him,  and  retains  them  in  their 
orbits.  This  force  is  conceived  to  be  an  attraction  of  the  mat- 
ter of  the  sun  for  the  matter  of  the  planets,  and  is  called  the 
Solar  Attraction, 

To  dodnoe  this  consequence  from  Kepler^s  third  law,  let  (,  f ,  denote  the  perio- 
dic times  of  any  two  planets;  r,  r',  their  distances  from  the  sun  at  any  assumed 
point  of  time ;  ik,  k\  the  areas  described  by  their  radius-vectors  in  any  supposed 
unit  of  time;  and  A,  B,  and  A',  B',  the  semi-azesof  their  elliptic  orbits.  Then  it^k'i^ 
will  be  equal  to  the  areas  of  the  entire  orbits ;  which  are  also  measured  bj  r AB» 
wA'B'. 

Thus  W :  k't ::  AB :  a!^\  and  *«<•  :  k'U* ::  A«B*  :  A'»B'«. 

But,  by  Kepler's  third  law,         i*  :  H* ::  A»  :  A'». 

B*    B'" 

Dividing,  and  reducing,  *■ :  V* ::  -j  :  ^  : 

that  is,  the  squares  of  the  areas  described  in  equal  times  are  as  the  panmelm  of 
the  orbits. 

Kow,  let  /  /,  denote  the  forces  adlidting  the  two  planets.  Then,  by  equation 
(I),  Art  485, 

/—  A  4l;«  -i-  and  f.—  —  4Jfe'«  — • 

^ ""  B*        'T**        •'       B^'       V*  * 

^^  /.  /...  ^  It    1  .  '^'  fc'f  1  ..  -^    B«    1   .  A'  B"  1 

wnenm      /J/ "-gj.*  .— :  — .*  .—::—._.—  :  _._.—^ 

....  1    .  J^ 

From  which  it  appears  that  the  planets  are  solicited  by  a  force  of  giavHalioB 
towards  the  sun,  which  varies  from  one  planet  to  another  aooording  to  the  law  of 
the  Inverse  square  of  their  distanoe. 

487.  PlaneU  Endned  wUli  an  Attractlwe  Force.    The 

motions  of  the  satellites  are  in  conformity  with  Kepler's  laws; 
hence,  the  planets  which  have  satellites  are  endaed  with  an  at- 
tractive force  of  the  same  nature  with  that  of  the  sun. 

The  existence  of  a  similar  attractive  power  in  each  of  the 
planets  that  are  devoid  of  satellites,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
the  observed  inequalities  of  their  motions,  and  of  those  of  the 
other  planets,  may  be  shown  upon  this  supposition  to  be  neoes- 
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sary  consequences  of  the  attractions  of  the  planets  for  each 
other. 

Id  like  manner  the  inequalities  in  the  motions  of  the  satellites 
and  their  primaries,  show  that  the  satellites  possess  the  same 
property  of  attraction  as  the  sun. 

49S.  The  Coiittltuent  Particles  Attract  each  other.  We 
learn  from  the  motions  produced  by  the  action  of  the  sun  and 
planets  upon  each  other,  that  the  intensities  of  their  attractive 
forces  are,  at  the  same  distance,  proportional  to  their  masses,  and 
that  the  whole  attraction  of  the  same  body  for  different  bodies, 
is,  at  the  same  distance,  proportional  to  the  masses  of  these 
bodies.  From  which  we  may  infer  that  a  mutual  attraction 
exists  between  the  particles  of  bodies,  and  that  the  whole  force 
of  attraction  of  one  body  for  another,  is  the  result  of  the  attrac- 
tions of  its  individual  particles.  Moreover,  analysis  shows,  that 
in  order  that  the  law  of  attraction  of  the  whole  body  may  be 
that  of  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  distance,  this  must 
also  be  the  law  of  attraction  of  the  particles.  The  fact,  as  well 
as  the  law  of  the  mutual  attraction  of  particles,  is  also  revealed 
by  the  tides  and  other  phenomena  referable  to  such  attraction. 

4S9.  Theory  of  IJniTersal  GraTitation.  The  celestial 
phenomena  compared  with  the  general  laws  of  motion,  conduct 
ut  therefore  to  this  great  principle  of  nature ;  namely,  Omt  all 
pcrticles  ofmaiier  mutuaUi/  attract  each  other  in  the  direct  ratio  of 
uieir  masses,  and  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  squares  of  their  distances, 
Thii  is  called  the  principle  of  Universal  OravitcUion.  The 
theory  of  its  existence  was  first  promulgated  by  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, ixid  is  hence  often  called  Newton's  Theory  of  Universal  Ora- 
viiatio2.  The  force  which  urges  the  particles  of  matter  towards 
each  oiher  is  called  the  Force  of  Oravitationj  or  the  Attraction  of 
Oravi(af.ion, 

In  the  following  chapters  our  object  will  be  to  develop  the 
most  important  effects  of  the  principle  of  gravitation  thus  ar- 
rived at  by  induction.  The  perfect  accordance  that  will  be  ob- 
served to  obtain  between  the  deductions  from  the  theory  of 
universal  gravitation  and  the  results  of  observation,  will  a£fbrd 
additional  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  theory. 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

« 

Theory  op  the  Elliptic  Motion  of  the  Planets. 

490.  Accelerating  Force  dne  to  Snn^t  Attraction.    Let 

the  attraction  of  the  unit  of  mass  of  the  sun  for  the  unit  of 
mass  of  a  planet,  at  the  unit  of  distance,  be  designated  by  1. 
The  whole  attraction  exerted  by  the  sun  upon  the  unit  of  mass, 
at  the  same  distance,  will  then  oe  expressed  by  the  mass  of  the 
sun  (M) ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  number  of  units  which  its 
mass  contains.    And  the  attraction  F,  at  any  distance  r,  will 

M. 

result  from  the  proportion  M  :  Frrr'  :  1',  which  gives  F=*-ji 

This,  in  the  language  of  Dynamics,  is  the  Accelerating  Force  of 

the  planet,  due  to  the  attraction  of  the  sun. 

M 
As  -J  expresses  the  attraction  of  the  sun  for  a  unit  of  mass  of 

the  planet,  its  attraction  for  the  entire  mass  m  of  the  planet  will 

M 
be  expressed  by  m  -j.     This  is  the  moving  force  of  the  planet, 

and  since  it  is,  at  the  same  distance,  proportional  to  the  mass  of 
the  planet,  the  velocity  due  to  its  action  is  the  same,  whatever 
may  be  the  mass. 

AUracHve  Force  of  Planet,  The  planet  has  also  an  actractioa 
for  the  sun,  as  well  as  the  sun  for  the  planet,  and  the  expression 
for  its  attractive  force,  or  for  the  accelerating  force  animating 

the  sun,  will  obviously  be  ^.    The  sun  will  then  tend  towards 

the  planet,  as  the  planet  towards  the  sun.  But  if  the  two  bodies 
were  to  set  out  from  a  state  of  rest,  the  velocity  of  the  planet 
would  be  as  many  times  greater  than  the  velocity  of  the  sun, 
as  the  mass  of  the  sun  is  greater  than  that  of  the  planet  For 
the  velocity  of  the  planet  would  be  to  that  of  the  sun  as  the 
Attractive  force  of  the  sun  is  to  the  attractive  foroe  of  the  planet, 

that  is,  as  -. :  ^  or  as  M  :  m. 
^     r 

As  the  attractions  of  the  particles  of  the  sun  and  planet  are 
mutual  and  equal,  the  attraction  of  the  planet  for  the  entire 
mass  of  the  sun  must  be  equal  to  the  attraction  of  the  sun  for 
the  entire  mass  of  the  planet 
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491*  The  Sim  and  any  Planet  revolTe  about  their 
Common  Centre  off  Oravity. 

To  show  this,  we  woald  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  a 
principle  of  Mechanics  that  the  mutual  actions  of  the  different 
members  of  a  system  of  bodies  cannot  affect  the  state  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  system.  This  is  called  the  Pnndph  of 
Iht  Preservation  of  the  Centre  of  Gravity.  It  follows  from  it  that 
the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  sun  and  any  planet  is  at 
rest,  unless  it  has  a  motion  of  translation  in  common  with  the 
two  bodies,  imparted  by  a  force  extraneous  to  the  system.  As 
we  are  concerned  at  present  only  with  the  relative  motion  of  the 
sun  and  planet,  such  motion  of  translation,  if  it  does  exist,  may 
be  left  out  of  account  Now,  let  S  (Fig.  Ill) 
be  the  sun,  and  P  any  planet,  supposed  for 
the  moment  to  be  at  rest.  If  neitner  of  the 
two  bodies  should  receive  a  velocity  in  a  di- 
rection inclined  to  PS,  the  line  of  their  cen- 
tres, they  would  move  towards  each  other  by 
virtue  of  their  mutual  attraction,  and  meet 
at  C  their  common  centre  of  gravity.*  But, 
if  the  body  P  have  a  projectile  velocity  given 
to  it  in  any  direction  rt^  inclined  to  the  line 
PS,  it  is  susceptible  of  proof  that  its  motion 
relative  to  the  sun  may  be  in  an  ellipse,  as  is 
observed  to  be  the  case  with  the  planets. 

Now,  while  the  planet  moves  in  space,  the 
line  of  the  centres  of  the  planet  and  sun  must  continually  pass 
throuj^h  the  stationary  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity ;  and 
therefore,  when  the  planet  has  advanced  to  any  pointy?,  tne  sun 
will  have  shifted  its  position  to  some  point  s  on  the  line^'C  pro- 
longed. Moreover,  as  the  two  bodies  mutually  gravitate  towards 
each  other,  the  path  of  each  in  space  will  be  continually  con- 
cave towards  the  other  body,  and  therefore  also  towards  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity  C,  which  is  constantly  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
other  body.  Since  the  planet  performs  a  revolution  around  the 
sun,  the  sun  and  planet  must  each  continue  to  move  about  the 
point  C  until  they  have  accomplished  a  revolution  and  returned 
to  the  line  PCS.  Also  as  the  distance  PS  of  the  two  bodies  will 
be  the  same  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  as 
well  as  the  ratio  of  their  distances  PC  and  SC  from  the  centre 
of  gravity,  they  will  return  to  the  positions,  P,  S,  from  which 
they  set  put^  and  will  therefore  move  in  continuous  curves. 

lCore<nrer,  these  ciurea  are  similar  to  the  apparent  orbit  described  by  P  aroand 
&  For,  draw  8p'  parallel  and  equal  to  ^  and  join  Pp  and  89.  Then,  since 
jC  :  Cjp :: 80  :  CP,  Pp  la  parallel  to  8*;  and  therefore  Pp  produoedpasses  through 
p.    Whi^noe,  OP  :  Qp::BP  :  8p'.    Moreover,  the  angle  PCp=  P%»'.    It  follows, 

^  The  common  centre  of  gravity  of  two  bodies  lies  on  the  line  joining  their  cen- 
tres, and  divides  this  line  hito  parts  inversely  proportional  to  the  masses  of  the 
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thoref<Mt>,  that  the  area  PGp  is  BimOar  to  the  area  P8p' ;  and  thus  tiiat  the  dibit 
of  P  around  G  is  similar  to  the  apparent  orbit  of  P  around  S.  The  hitter  is  known 
from  observation  to  be  an  ellipse.    The  former  is  therefore  slso  an  ellipse. 

As  the  distances  of  the  sun  and  planet  from  their  oommon 
centre  of  gravity  are  constantly  reciprocally  proportional  to 
their  masses,  the  orbit  of  the  sun  will  be  exceedingly  small  in 
comparison  with  the  orbit  of  the  planet 

499.  Entire  AeceleraliDg  Force  off  Planet.  If  to  both 
the  sun  and  planet  there  should  be  applied  a  force  equal  to 

the  accelerating  force  of  the  sun,  ~  (49°),  but  in  an  opposite  di- 

rection,  the  sun  would  be  solicited  by  two  forces  that  would 
destroy  each  other,  but  the  planet  would  now  be  urged  to- 
wards the  sun  remaining  stationary,  with  the  accelerating  force 

— ^^,  or  a  force  the  intensity  of  which  was  equal  to  the  sum 

of  the  intensities  of  the  attractive  forces  of  the  sun  and  planet, 
at  the  distance  of  the  planet  Now,  the  application  of  a  common 
force  will  not  alter  the  relative  motion  of  the  two  bodies. 
Hence,  in  investigating  this  motion,  we  are  at  liberty  to  conceive 
the  sun  to  be  stauonary,  if  we  suppose  the  planet  to  be  solicited 

by  the  accelerating  force  — Z!^.    As  the  maas  of  the  sun  is 

T 

very  much  greater  than  that  of  any  planet,  but  little  error  will 
be  committed  in  neglecting  the  attraction  of  the  planet,  and  tak* 

M 

ing  into  account  only  the  sun's  action  --. 

493.  General  Theoretical  Results.  Analysis  makes 
known  the  general  laws  of  the  motion  of  a  body,  when  im- 
pelled by  a  projectile  force,  and  afterwards  continually  attracted 
towards  the  sun's  centre  by  a  force  varying  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance.  We  learn  hj  it  that  the  body  will  neces- 
sarily describe  some  one  of  the  conic  sections  around  the  sua 
situated  at  one  of  its  foci.  We  learn,  also,  that  the  nature  of 
the  orbit,  as  well  as  the  length  of  the  major  axis,  is  wholly  de- 
pendent, for  any  given  distance  of  the  planet,  upon  the  intensity 
of  the  projectile  force ;  but  that  the  position  of  the  axis,  and  the 
eccentricity  of  the  orbit,  depend  also  upon  the  angU  of  projec- 
tion (that  is,  the  angle  included,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
motion,  between  the  line  of  direction  of  the  projectile  force  and 
the  radius-vector).  As  to  the  relative  intensity  of  projectile 
force  necessary  to  the  production  of  each  one  of  the  conic  sec- 
tions, a  certain  intensity  of  force  will  produce  a  parabola;  any 

less  intensity,  an  ellipse  or  circle ;  and  any  greater,  a  hyperbola. 

494.  Theoretical  Deter  nil  nation  of  Orbit  off  PlaaeC 

If  the  velocity  that  would  at  a  given  distance  be  imparted  by  the 
sun*s  attraction  in  a  second  of  time,  which  is  the  measure  of  its 
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intensity  at  the  given  distance,  be  found,  and  also  tbe  distance  of 
a  planet  at  any  time,  as  well  as  its'velocity  and  tbe  angle  made 
by  the  direction  of  its  motion  with  the  radius- vector,  the  form, 
dimensions,  and  position  of  the  planet's  orbit  can  be  computed. 
This  is  to  determme  the  orbit  a  priori.  The  practice  has  been, 
however,  to  determine  the  various  elements  of  a  planet's  orbit  by 
observation  (as  already  described,  Chap.  IX.). 

The  elements  being  known,  the  equations  of  the  elliptic  mo- 
tion, investigated  on  the  principles  ot  Mechanics,  serve  to  make 
known  the  position  and  velocity  of  the  planet  at  any  time. 

The  physical  theory  of  the  motion  of  a  satellite  around  its 
primary  is  obviously  the  same  as  that  of  the  motion  of  a  planet 
around  the  sun. 

4M.  Centre  of  Gravitvof  the  Solar  Sytlem.  According  to 
the  principle  of  the  preservation  of  the  centre  of  gravity  (491), 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  solar  system  must  either  be 
at  rest,  or  have  a  motion  of  translation  in  space  in  common  with 
the  system,  resulting  from  the  action  of  a  foreign  force.  We 
have  already  seen  (447)  that  it  has  been  ascertained  from  observa- 
tion, that  it  is  in  fact  in  motion. 

The  sun  and  planets  revolve  around  their  common  centre  of 
gravity.  The  path  of  the  sun's  centre  results  from  the  joint  ac- 
tion of  all  the  planets,  and  is  a  complicated  curve.  As  the  quan- 
tity of  matter  m  all  the  planets  taken  together  is  very  small, 
compared  with  that  in  the  sun  (less  than  n^^),  the  extent  of 
the  curve  described  by  the  centre  of  the  sun  cannot  be  very- 
great  It  is  found  by  computation,  that  the  distance  between 
the  sun's  centre  and  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  system  can 
never  be  equal  to  the  sun's  diameter. 

4INI.  Centre  off  Gravitf  of  a  Planet  and  its  Satellite**  It 
18  demonstrated  in  treatises  on  Mechanics,  that  if  foreign  forces 
act  upon  a  system  of  bodies,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  system 
will  move  just  as  the  whole  mass  of  the  system  concentrated  at 
the  centre  of  gravity  would  move,  under  the  action  of  the  same 
forces.  It  follows  from  this  principle,  that  from  the  attraction 
of  the  sun  for  a  primary  planet  and  its  satellites,  their  common 
centre  of  gravity  will  revolve  around  the  sun,  just  as  the  whole 
quantity  of  matter  in  the  planet  and  its  satellites  concentrated  at 
this  point  would,  under  the  influence  of  the  same  attraction. 
Moreover,  the  same  considerations  which  show  that  the  sun  and 
planets  revolve  about  their  common  centre  of  gravity,  will  also 
show  that  a  primary  planet  and  its  satellites  revolve  about  their 
common  centre  of  gravity.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  the 
case  of  a  planet  which  has  satellites,  it  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  the 
centre  of  the  planet  that  moves  agreeably  to  the  first  and  second 
laws  of  Kepler,  but  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  planet 
and  its  satellites ;  the  planet  and  satellites  revolving  around  the 
centre  of  gravity,  as  it  describes  its  orbit  about  the  sun. 
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The  mass  of  the  earth  is  to  that  of  the  moon  as  82  to  1,  while 
the  distance  of  the  moon  is  to  the  radius  of  the  earth  as  60  to 
1 :  it  follows,  therefore,  that  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
earth  and  moon  lies  within  the  body  of  the  earth. 

497.  Kepler's  third  I«aw  not  rlgoronsly  true.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  physical  investigation  of  the  elliptic  motion  of 
the  planets,  that  Kepler's  third  law  is  not  strictly  true.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  action  of  the  planets  upon  the  sun,  the  ratio  of 
the  periodic  times  of  the  different  planets  depends  upon  the  mas- 
ses of  the  planets,  as  well  as  their  distances  from  the  sun.  If  p 
and  p*  be  the  periodic  times  of  any  two  of  the  planets,  a  and  a! 
their  mean  distances  from  the  sun's  centre,  and  m  and  m'  their 

Quantities  of  matter,  that  of  the  sun  being  denoted  by  1,  then, 
isregarding  the  actions  of  the  other  planets,  theory  gives 


1+  m  '  1-l-m'* 

As  m  and  m'  are  very  small  fractions,  the  error  resulting  from 
their  omission  will  be  very  small.  If  we  omit  themi  we  shall 
have 

y  rj^^'ira' :  a"; 

which  is  Kepler's  third  law. 
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CHAPTER  XXin. 

Theory  of  the  Perturbations  of  the  Elliptic  Motion 

OF  THE  Planets  and  the  Moon. 


498.  Wb  have,  in  a  previous  chapter,  given  a  general  idea  of  the  mode  of 
determining,  from  theory  and  observation  oombined,  the  law  and  amoimt  of  the 
perturbations  or  inequalities  of  the  lunar  and  planetarj  motions.  We  propose  now 
to  give  some  insight  into  the  nature  and  manner  of  operation  of  the  disturbing 
forces,  and  will  commence  with  the  perturbations  of  the  moon  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  sun. 

499.  CompoDenta  of  IMstarblnc  Foree.  We  have  already  shown  (209) 
how  the  intensity  and  direction  of  the  disturbing  force  of  the  sun,  in  any  given 
position  of  the  moon  in  its  orbit,  may  be  determined.  Let  us  now  derive  the 
disturbing  forces  that  take  effect  in  the  three  directlonB  in  which  the  motion 
of  the  moon  can  be  changed ;  namely,  in  the 
direction  of  the  radius-vector,  of  the  tangent 
to  the  orbit,  and  of  the  perpendicular  to  its 
plane.  Lot  E  (Fig.  112)  be  the  earth,  M  the 
moon,  and  S  the  sun;  Let  the  force  exerted 
by  the  sun  upon  the  moon  be  decomposed  into 
two  forces,  one  acting  along  the  line  MS'  par- 
allel to  E8,  and  the  other  from  M  towards  E. 
If  the  component  along  MS'  were  equal  to  the 
force  exerted  by  the  sun  upon  the  earth,  the 
motion  of  the  moon  about  ^e  earth  would  not 
be  changed  by  the  action  of  these  two  forces. 
Hence,  the  difference  between  them  will  be  the 
disturbing  force  in  the  direction  MS'.  The 
component  along  ME  is  another  disturbing 
force.  It  is  called  the  AddUiUoua  fbree^  be- 
caoae  it  tends  to  increase  the  gravity  of  the 
moon  towards  tho  earth.  The  disturbing  force 
along  MS'  will  generally  be  inclined  to  the 
plane  of  the  orlSt,  and  may  be  decomposed 
mto  three  forces,  one  in  the  direction  of  the 
tangent,  another  in  the  direction  of  the  radius- 
vector,  and  a  third  in  the  direction  of  the  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane.  The  first  mentioned 
component  is  called  the  Tangential  Ibree;  the 
second  is  called  the  AbkUiUoiu  Ibree;  and  the 
third  we  shall  call  the  Perpendicular  Force, 

The  actual  disturbing  force  in  the  direction  of  the  radius-vector  is  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  addititious  and  ablatitious  forces,  and  is  called  the  Badial 
Ibree,  This  and  the  tangential  and  perpendicular  forces  constitute  the  disturbing 
foroeo,  the  direct  operation  of  which  is  to  be  considered 

SCO.  To  obtain  General  Analytical  Exprcaalons  Ibr  tbeae  Foreea, 
let  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth  (which  for  the  present  we  shall  suppose 
to  be  constant)  be  denoted  by  a,  and  the  distances  of  the  moon  from  the  earth  and 
son,  respectively,  by  y  and  s.  Also  let  F  =  the  force  exerted  by  the  earth  upon 
(he  moon,  P  =  the  force  exerted  by  the  sun  upon  the  earth,  and  Q  =  the  force 
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exerted  bj  the  sun  upon  the  mooxL    Then,  if  we  denote  the  mass  of  the  earth  by 
I,  and  ti^e  m  to  stand  for  the  mass  of  the  aun,  we  ahall  have  (490), 

P=:l.  P  =  !?,  Q  =  ^. 

Let  the  force  Q  be  repreaented  by  the  line  MS  (Fig.  112);  and  let  itfi  oomponeot 
parallel  to  ES,  or  MS'=R,  and  its  component  along  the  radius- Tector,  or  M£=T. 

Q :  T : :  MS :  ME;  or,  ? :  T : :  s :  y. 

r 

Whence,  addititioua  force  T  =  ^. . .  .(82). 

r 

In  a  simOar  manner  we  obtain 

R  ^  —J-  •  •  •  •(83). 


=  R-P  =  ^-*^  =  ma/'i-.L 


The  disturbing  force  in  the  direction  of  the  sun 

Now,  let  a,  0f  Yf  denote  the  angles  made  by  the  line  MS'  with  the  tangent,  radius- 
vector,  and  peipendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  orbit  and  we  shall  hare  for  the  ap- 
proximate components  of  the  disturbing  force  R  —  P,  along  these  lines: 

tangential  force  =  nk»(^-.—  _\coaa (84); 

ablatitious  force  =  wia(-j— .-Joos^...  .(86) ; 

perpendicular  force  =  fnaf_  —  L^oosy...  .(861 

\«*      aV 
Combining  equ.  (86)  with  eqn.  (82),  we  obtain  Ibr 
the  radial  force^ 

radial  force=iny- — ma  (  _  —  -.  \  cot  fi. 

z*  \r      a*  J 

The  obliquity  of  the  orbit  of  the  moon  to  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic  affects  but  very  slightly  the 
Talue  of  the  tangential  and  radial  forces.  If  we 
leave  it  out  of  account,  or  suppose  the  moon^s 
orbit  to  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  we  ahall 
have  (Fig.  113)/?=:  S  ML  =  SEM,  the  ekngataott 
of  the  moon  =  ^  and  a  =  complement  <^  f,  which 
gives 

tang,  force  ^ma(  _  —  -  jsin^.  ...(87); 

\«"     aV 

rad.  force  =  my_  — maf  —  —  -i  coa  f  (69\ 

r  \  r      a"  / 

EjtiaHon  (86)  may  be  transforiMd  into  aaoUier 
which  is  better  adapted  to  the  purpoaee  we  have 
in  view.  Let  MK  (Fig.  112)  represent  the  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  the  moon^s  orbit,  MF 
the  intersection  of  the  plane  SMK  with  the  plaoM 
Fia.  113.  of  the  moon's  orbit,  and  SI,  IF,  the  faxteraeolioBS 

of  a  plane  passing  through  8  and  perpendiciilar 
to  EN,  the  Hne  of  nodes,  with  the  plane  of  the  ediptio  and  the  plane  of  the  orbit 
8F  will  be  perpendicular  to  both  IF  and  MF.  Denote  8IF,  the  indination  of  Che 
orbit  to  the  ecliptic,  by  I,  SEN  the  angular  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  node  by 
N,  and  8E  and  SM  by  a  and  c,  as  before. 
Now,  in  equ.  (86)  y  stands  for  the  angle  SMK,  but  S'MK  =  SMK (near^]^ and 

ooe  SMK  =  sin  SMF  = -^^. 

SM 
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SF  =  SI  sin  SIF,  and  SI  =  SE  sin  SEI; 
wbenoe  SF  =  SE  sin  SEI  sin  SIF  =  a  sin  N  sin  I: 

sabsUtaking, 

n^  y  -  r^«  ptxr  TT  -  «  ""  ^  ain  I  ^  a  gin  Ja-  sin  I 

'  SM  s 

Thus  wehaye 

«w»«nA««  ftxww*  —  «.-  /  1       1  \  o  sin  N  sin  I        rp^.* 
perpen.  force  =  ma  I  -. —  _  \ . . .  .(89). 

\r     a*  J  z 

The  variable  s  may  be  eliminated  from  equaUofu  {Sl\  (88),  and  (89),  and  other 
equations  obtained,  involving  only  the  variables  y  and  ^.  Let  ML  (Fig.  112)  be 
drawn  through  the  place  of  the  moon  perpendicular  to  ES.  Then,  using  the  same 
notation  as  before, 

LS  =  s  (nearljX  BI«  =  BH  cos  LEM  =zyoos^. 

But  LS  =  SB  — EL; 

whence  s  =  a  —  y  cos  ^,  and  c*  =  a* — 3aV  cos  ^ : 

neglecting  the  terms  containing  the  higher  powers  of  y  than  the  first,  as  they  aro 
vury  minute,  y  being  only  about  ^ixr  <^ 

Thus,  i= L =J  +  !y5fif; 

«•      a* —  3a*y  cos  ^      a*  a* 

nec^ecting  all  the  terms  of  the  quotient  that  involve  higher  powers  of  y  than  the 
first    Substituting  this  value  of  —  in  equ.  (87),  we  obtain, 


Of  (App.  For.  13X 


tangential  force  =  !!!?yf?Ll!!!Ei ; 


tangential  force  =  !^  «L?^ . . .  .(90). 


Haking  the  same  substitution  in  equ.  (88),  and  neglecting  the  term  containing  y", 
there  results, 


or  (App.  For.  9X 


radial  force  =  ■'>'V(1 +li?l?±). . .  .(91). 

2  a*  ^    ' 


In  eqn.  (89)  we  have  to  substitute,  besides,  the  value  of  s,  viz.  a — y  cos  ^ ;  then 
dtvidiog  and  neglecting  as  before,  we  have 

perpen,  force  =  !^!L??!^  sin  N  sin  I. . .  .(92). 

a* 

COl  •  yaariaUons  of  disturbing  forces.  If  the  disturbing  forces  retained  constantly 
fhA  aame  intensity  and  direction,  the  result  would  be  a  continual  progressive  de- 
parture ftam  the  elliptic  place ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  these  forces  are  subject  to 
periodica]  changes  of  intensity  and  direction  from  several  causes,  from  which  re- 
sults a  compensation  of  effects,  and  an  eventual  return  to  the  elliptic  place.  The 
causes  of  the  variation  of  the  disturbing  forces  are : 

(1.)  The  revolution  of  the  moon  around  the  earth. 

(2.)  The  elliptic  form  of  the  apparent  orbit  of  the  sun. 

i3.)  The  elliptic  form  of  the  orbit  of  the  moon. 

(4.)  The  inclination  of  the  two  orbits. 

As  the  variations  of  the  radial  and  tangential  forces,  resulting  from  the  indina- 
tion  of  the  orbits,  are  very  minute,  we  shall  leave  them  out  of  account,  and  in  the 
oonaideration  of  the  effects  of  these  forces  shall,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  regard 
the  orbits  as  lying  in  the  same  plane. 

The  first  mentioned  circumstance  is  the  most  prominent  cause  of  variation,  and 
gives  rise  to  the  more  conspicuous  perturbations.    The  other  two  serve  to  modify 

19 
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tho  variations  of  the  forces  resulting  ftom  the  first,  and  occasion  each  a  distinct  set 
of  periodical  perturbations. 

502.  Tansentlal  Force.  Let  us  now  inrestigate,  in  successbn,  the  effects 
of  each  of  the  disturbing  forces,  commencing  with  the  tangential  force.  The  tan* 
guutial  force  takes  effect  directly  upon  the  velocity  of  the  moon  in  its  orbit ;  and 
as  its  line  of  direction  does  not  pass  through  the  earth,  it  disturbs  the  equable  des- 
cription of  areas.  It  also  affects  the  radius-vector  indirectly,  by  changing  the  cen- 
trifugal force.  To  understand  the  detail  of  its  action  we  must  inquire  into  the 
variations  which  it  undergoes. 

If  we  regard  y  as  constant  in  the  expression  for  the  tangential  force,  (eqna.  90), 
which  amounts  to  considering  the  moon's  orbit  as  drcularf  the  expression  will  be- 
come equal  to  zero  when  sin  2^=0,  and  will  have  its  maximum  value  when  sin 
2^=1.  It  wUl  also  change  its  sign  with  sin  2^.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  ^e 
tangential  force  is  zero  in  the  syzigies  and  quadratures,  whore  it  also  changes  its 
direction,  and  that  it  attains  its  maximum  value  in  the  octants.    It  will  be  seen,  on 

inspecting  Fig.  1 14,  that  it  will  be  a  retard- 
ing force  in  &e  first  quadrant  (AB).  Ac- 
cordingly, it  will  be  an  accelerating  force  in 
the  second,  a  retarding  force  again  in  the 
third,  and  an  accelerating  force  again  in  the 
fourth. 

This  will  also  appear  upon  considering 
the  direction  of  the  disturbing  force  paralW 
to  the  line  of  the  centres  of  the  tun  and 
earth,  in  the  various  quadrants.  In  the 
nearer  half  of  the  orbit  the  sun  tends  to 
draw  the  moon  away  ftom  the  earth,  and  the 
force  in  question  is  directed  towards  the  sun. 
In  the  more  remote  half  the  sun  tends  to 
draw  the  earth  away  fixxn  the  moon,  but  we 
may  regard  it,  instead,  as  urging  the  mooa 
from  the  earth  by  the  same  force ;  for  the 
relative  motion  will  be  the  same  on  this  supposition.  In  the  part  of  the  orbit  sup- 
posed, then,  the  disturbing  force  under  consideration  will  be  directed  from  the  sun, 
as  represented  in  Fig.  114. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  tangential  force  wHl  alternately  retard  and  aocolerate 
the  motion  of  the  moon  during  it8  passage  through  the  different  quadrants,  and 
that  the  maximum  of  velocity  will  occur  in  the  syzigies,  A,  C,  where  the  aooelenit- 
ing  force  becomes  zero,  and  the  minimum  of  velocity  in  the  quadratures,  B,  D,  wfaare 
the  retarding  force  becomes  zero.  On  the  supposition  that  the  orbit  is  a  drde,  ths 
arcs  AB.  BO,  CD,  and  DA,  would  be  equal,  and  the  retardation  of  tho  velocity  in 
one  quadra  Lit  would  be  compensated  for  by  an  equal  acceleration  in  the  next|  md 
at  the  close  of  a  synodic  revolution  the  velocity  of  the  moon  would  be  the  same  as 
at  its  commencement.  As  the  velocity  is  greatest  in  the  syzigies  and  least  in  the 
quadratures,  and  as  the  degree  of  retardation  is  the  same  as  that  of  acoelenitiooL 
(the  mean  motion*  must  have  place  in  the  octants.  Now,  as  the  moon  moves  from 
the  syzigy  A  with  a  motion  greater  than  the  mean  motion,  its  true  place  will  be 
In  advance  of  its  mean  place,  and  wO!  become  more  and  more  so  till  it  reaches 
the  octant,  where  the  true  motion  is  equal  to  the  mean.  The  difference  between 
the  true  and  mean  place  will  then  be  the  greatest ;  for  after  that,  the  (rue  motion 
becoming  less  than  tho  mean,  the  mean  place  will  approach  nearer  to  the  true,  tzli 
at  the  quadrature  they  coincide.  Beyond  B,  the  true  motion  still  continuing  less 
than  the  mean,  the  mean  place  will  be  in  advance  of  tho  true,  and  the  separatioB 
will  increase  till  at  the  octant  the  true  motion  has  attained  to  an  equality  with 
the  mean  motion,  after  which,  the  mean  motion  being  the  slowest,  the  true  place 
will  approach  the  mean  till  at  the  nyiagy  C  they  again  coincide.  Gorrespon<£ng 
effects  will  take  place  in  the  two  remaining  quadrants.  We  perceive,  tberefofvi. 
that  the  tangential  foroe  produces  an  inequality  of  longitude,  which  attains  to  its 
maximum  positive  and  negative  value  in  the  octants,  and  is  nro  in  the  syzigies. 


Fxa.  114. 


*  The  expressions,  mean  motion,  true  motion,  mean  place,  true  plaoe^  are  here  to 
be  ttnderstood  only  in  relation  to  the  perturbation  under  conaideratioB. 
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This  19  the  inequality  known  in  Spherical  Astronomy  by  the  name  of  Varia- 
Uon  {211). 

503.  Modifications  of  the  efecta  of  the  tangeniial  force^  (hat  reettU  Jrotn  the  elliptic 
form  of  the  euna  orbit    Suppose  that  at  the  moment  when  the  moon  sets  out  from 

conjunction  tlie  sun  is  in  the  apogee  of  its  orbit :  then  it  is  plain  that,  during  the 
wliole  revolution  of  the  moon,  the  buu's  disturbing  force  would  be  on  the  increase  by 
reason  of  the  diminution  of  the  sun*s  distance,  and  that,  in  conRequence,  the  retard- 
ation in  the  first  quadrant  would  be  less  than  the  acceleration  in  the  second,  and 
the  retardation  in  the  third  less  than  the  acceleration  in  the  fourth.  So  that,  when 
the  moon  has  again  come  round  into  conjunction,  the  acceleration  will  have  over- 
compensated  Uie  retardation.  This  kind  of  action  would  go  on  so  long  as  the  sun 
approaclies  the  earth ;  but  when  it  has  passed  the  perigee  of  its  orbit,  and  begun  to 
recede  from  tiie  earth,  the  reverse  effect  wou'd  take  place,  and  a  retardation  of  the 
moon's  orbitnl  motion  would  happen  each  revolution.  If  the  anomalistic  revolution 
of  the  sun  were  an  exact  roulUpie  of  the  synodic  revolution  of  the  moon,  the  accelera- 
tion in  each  revolution  of  the  moon  during  the  passage  of  the  sun  tfom  the  apogee 
to  the  perigee  of  its  orbit,  would  be  compensated  for  by  an  equivalent  retardation 
ill  the  revolution  of  the  moon,  answering  to  the  same  distance  of  the  sun  in  its 
passage  from  the  perigee  to  the  apogee ;  and  the  velocity  of  the  moon  would  be  the 
same  at  the  close  of  an  anomalistic  revolution  of  the  sun  as  at  its  commencement. 
But  as  this  relation  does  not,  in  fact,  subsist  between  the  anomalistic  revolution  of 
the  sun  and  the  synodic  revolution  of  the  moon,  a  compensation  between  the  accele- 
rations and  retardations,  answering  to  the  different  revolutions  of  the  moon,  will 
not  be  effected  until  conjunctions  shall  have  occurred  at  every  variety  of  distance 
of  the  sun  in  each  half  of  its  orbit  Since  the  anomalisiic  and  synodic  revolutions 
are  incommensurable,  the  sun  will  be,  in  reality,  in  every  variety  of  position  in  its 
orbit  at  the  time  of  conjunction,  in  process  of  time,  so  that  eventually  the  original 
velocity  in  conjunction  will  be  regained.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  variation  of 
the  moon's  motion  from  one  revolution  to  anotlier,  occasioned  by  the  elliptic  form 
of  the  siinV  orbit,  is  periodic.  Its  period  will  be  the  interval  of  time  in  whinh  the 
moon  will  perform  a  certain  number  of  synodic  revolutions,  while  the  sun  performs 
a  certain  number  of  anomalistic  revolutions.  Avoiding  unnecessary  precision,  we 
find  it  to  consist  of  but  a  moderate  number  of  years. 

504.  Consequences  of  the  elliptic  form  of  the  moorCs  orbit.  We  remark,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  orbit  being  an  ellipse,  the  areas  AEB.  EEC,  CED,  and  DBA  (Fig. 
]  14).  will  be  unequal,  and  therefore,  by  the  laws  of  elliptic  motion,  the  arcs  AB,  BC, 
CD.  and  DA,  will  be  described  In  unequal  times.  It  follows  from  this,  that  the  retar- 
dtition  in  the  first  quadrant  will  not  be  exactly  compensated  by  the  acceleration  in 
the  second,  and  that  the  retardation  in  the  third  will  not  be  exactly  compensated  by 
the  acceleration  in  the  fourth.  Therefore,  at  the  end  of  the  synodic  revolution  the 
moon  will  have  an  exce!*8  or  deficiency  of  velocity.  Its  mean  motion  will  then  vary 
from  one  revolution  to  another,  by  reason  of  the  ellipticity  of  its  orbit.  This  varia- 
tion will  be  periodic  like  that  just  considered,  and  for  similar  reasons.  The  excess 
or  deficiency  of  velocity  at  the  close  of  any  one  revolution,  will  in  time  be  compen- 
iwUrd  by  an  equal  deficiency  or  excess  occurring  at  the  close  of  another  revolution, 
when  the  sun  has  a  certain  different  position  with  respect  to  the  perigee  of  the  moon's 
orbit. 

505.  Radial  Force.  We  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  action  of  the 
radial  force.  Tlie  direct  general  effect  of  the  radial  force,  is  an  alteration  in  the 
intensity  of  the  moon's  gravity  towards  the  earth,  and  in  its  law  of  variation.  Its 
specific  effects  are  perir^ical  variations  in  the  magnitude,  eccentricity,  and  position 
of  the  orbit  As  it  is  directed  towards  the  earth,  it  will  not  disturb  the  equable 
description  of  areas.  To  discover  the  variations  of  this  force  we  have  only  to  dis- 
cim  the  general  analytical  expression  for  it,  already  investigated.    It  is, 

™dW  force  =!!!viir3i2!! ♦): 

a" 

We  shall  have  radial  force  =  0»  when  1  —  3  cos'  ^  =  0,  or  when  cos  ^  =  ±^i. 
Tilts  value  of  cos  ^  answers  to  four  points  lying  on  either  side  of  the  quadratures, 
and  about  35*^  distant  from  them,  when  cos  ^  is  numerically  greater  than  y/^  the 
result  will  be  negative,  and  when  it  is  less  than  ^^  the  result  will  be  positive.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  the  radial  force  increases  the  gravity  of  the  moon  in  the 
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quadratures,  and  for  about  83  "^  on  each  side  of  them,  and  that  during  the  remainder 
of  a  synodic  revolution  it  dimiuishes  it 

When  the  moon  is  in  quadratures,  cos  ^  =  0,  and 

radial  force  =^ (98). 

In  the  syzigies,  we  have  cos  ^  =  ±  1,  which  gives 

radial  fortse  =-.?^ . .  .  (94). 

a* 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  diminution  of  the  moon*s  gravitj  in  the  qrzigies  is  doa- 
ble of  its  increase  in  the  quadratures. 

We  learn  alsm  from  equations  (93)  and  (94),  that  the  radial  force  in  the  quadra- 
tures and  syzigies  varies  directly  as  the  distance ;  from  which  we  conclude  that  the 
gravity  of  tiie  moon  varies  at  these  poiots  by  a  different  law  fifom  that  of  the  ioTerpie 
squart^  lu  the  quadratures  the  gravity  will  be  increased  most  at  the  greatesK 
distauoe,  where  it  is  the  least ;  and  thus  it  will  vary  in  a  less  rapid  ratio  than  the 
square  of  the  distance.  In  the  syzigies  it  will  be  diminished  most  at  the  greatest 
distance,  or  wliere  it  is  the  least ;  and  accordingly,  at  tliese  points  it  will  vaij  in  a 
more  rapid  ratio  than  the  square  of  the  distance. 

S06.  Mollis  distance  inereated  hy  radial  force.  With  the  aid  of  the  Diller- 
ential  Calculus,  we  readily  find  that  the  mean  diminution  of  the  moon's  gravity 

from  the  sun's  action  is^;  r  representing  in  this  case  the  mean  distance  of  the 

2a« 
moon  from  the  earth.     The  value  of  this  expression  is  equal  to  about  the  360th 
part  of  the  whole  gravity  of  the  moon  to  the  earth. 

In  consequence  of  this  diminution,  the  moon  must  describe  its  orbit  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  earth,  with  a  less  angular  velocity,  and  in  a  longer  time,  than  if 
it  were  acted  on  only  by  the  attraction  of  the  eartli. 

€07*  The  radial  furee  of  the  awi  alters  the  eeeetUrtcUy  of  (he  moofCs  arUi  and 
differently  in  different  revolutions  of  the  moon,  according  to  the  position  of  the  line 
of  syzigies  with  respect  to  the  line  of  apsides.    When  these  lines  are  coincident  the 

eccentricity  is  increased.  For  suppose  PMAX 
(Fig.  1 15)  to  be  the  elliptic  orbit  of  the  oxmmi 
that  would  be  described  under  the  influeooe 
of  a  force  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of 
the  distance.  In  going  from  the  apogee  lo 
the  perigee,  the  g^vity  will  increase  in  a 
greater  ratio  than  that  of  the  inverae  aquare 
of  the  distance ;  the  true  orbit  will  therefurs 
fall  witliin  the  ellipse,  and  tlie  perigean  die* 
tince  (BF)  will  be  less  than  for  the  ^pae. 
Consequently,  the  eooentrioitj  will  iocrcace 
so  mudi  the  more  as  the  major  axis  dimin- 
ishes. On  the  other  hand,  in  going  from  the 
Fio.  116.  perigee  to  the  apogee,  the  gravity  will  de- 

crease in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  invent 
square  of  the  distance,  and  the  moon  will  consequently  recede  further  Ihmi  the 
earth  than  if  the  orbit  described  was  an  ellipse.  Therefore,  in  this  half  of  the  ortit 
the  eccentricity  will  also  be  increased.  When  the  apsides  are  iu  quadratorea 
the  eccentricity  will  be  diminished ;  for  the  gravity  will  then  vary  from  the  apogee 
to  the  perigee,  and  from  the  perigee  to  the  apogee,  in  a  less  ratio  than  that  «>f  tite 
inverse  squares ;  and  therelore  the  results  will  be  contrary  to  those  just  obuiaed. 
The  eccentricity  will  have  its  maximum  value  when  the  apsides  are  in  syitigiea  and 
Its  minimum  when  they  are  in  quadratures ;  for,  in  every  other  position  of  the  line  of 
apsides  with  respect  to  the  line  of  syzigies,  the  radial  foroe  in  the  apogee  and  peri- 
gee will  be  less  than  in  these  positions  (equa.  911  and  therefore  alter  leas  the  pnv 
portional  gravity  of  the  moon  in  the  apogee  and  perigee.  It  is  evideoti  from  tbe 
gradual  decrease  of  the  radial  force  as  we  recede  from  the  syzigies  and  quadratofv^ 
that  the  eccentricity  will  continually  diminish  in  the  progress  of  the  apeidas  frnm 
the  syzigies  to  the  quadratures,  and  that  it  will  continually  increase  fhwi  the  qnadfa* 
tures  to  the  syzigies. 
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Tlie  change  in  the  eocentricity  of  the  moon's  orbit,  thus  produced,  will  be 
attended  with  a  oorrespondlDfic  change  in  the  equation  of  the  centre,  and  tiius  of  the 
longitude.  And  this  diange  is  the  conspicuous  inequality  of  the  moon,  known  by 
the  name  of  Kvection  (217). 

508.  77ic;  radial  force  cdao  produces  a  motion  of  (he  Hne  of  apsides.  If  the  moon 
were  only  acted  upon  by  the  attraction  of  the  earth  its  orbit  would  be  an  ellipse, 
and  the  motion  from  one  apsis  to  another,  or,  in  other  words,  from  one  point  where 
the  orbit  cuts  the  radius- vector  at  right  angles  to  the  other,  would  he  1&0**.  In 
point  of  fact,  however,  the  gravity  due  to  the  earth's  attraction  is  constantly  either 
diminished  or  increased  by  the  radial  disturbing  force  of  the  sun,  and  therefore  its 
true  orbit  must  continually  deviate  from  the  ellipse  that  would  be  described  under 
the  sole  action  of  the  earth*s  attraction.  When  from  the  action  of  this  force  there 
is  a  diminution  of  the  force  of  gravity,  the  moon  will  continually  recede  from 
the  ellipse  in  question,  its  path  will  be  less  bent,  and  it  must  therefore  move  through 
•  greater  angular  distance  before  the  central  force  will  have  deflected  its  course  into 
a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  radius-vector.  Accordingly,  it  will  move  through 
a  greater  angular  distance  than  180**  in  going  from  one  apsis  to  another,  and  thus 
ihe  apsides  will  advance.  On  the  other  baud,  when  the  same  force  mcreases  the 
force  uf  gravity,  the  moon's  path  will  falj  within  the  ellipse,  its  curvature  will  be 
increased,  and  therefore  it  will  be  brought  to  intersect  the  radius-vector  at  right 
angles  at  a  less  angular  distance.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  apsides  will  move 
backward.  Now,  we  have  shown  (605)  that  the  radial  disturbing  force  of  the  sun 
alternately  diminishes  and  increases  the  moon^s  gravity  to  the  earth.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  motion  of  the  apsides  will  be  alternately  direct  and  retrograde ; 
but  since,  as  has  beeu  shown  (505),  the  diminution  subsists  during  a  longer  part  of 
tiie  moon's  revolution,  and  is  moreover  greater  than  the  increase,  the  direct  motion 
will  exceed  the  retrograde,  and  therefore  in  an  entire  revolution  iho  apsides  will 
advance. 

The  observed  motion  of  the  apsides  of  the  moon's  orbit  is  not,  however,  wholly 
produced  by  the  radial  disturbing  force.  It  is  in  part  due  to  tiie  action  of  the  tan- 
gential force.  This  force  alters  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  moon,  and  thus  changes 
its  gravity  towards  the  earth,  at  the  same  time  with  the  radial  force. 

509.  Ej^pUxnaiUm  of  Ihe  Annual  Eqtuition.  The  elliptic  form  of  the  sun's  orbit 
is  tiie  occasion  of  a  change  in  the  radial  force,  from  which  results  a  perturbation  of 
longitude  called  the  Annual  Equation  (217).  The  mean  diminution  of  the  moon's 
gravity,  arising  from  the  action  of  the  sun,  or  the  mean  radial  force,  is  equal  U> 

—  (506).    Hence  this  diminution  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  cube  of  the  sun's 

dIstaDoe  from  the  earth.  Therefore,  as  the  sun  approaches  the  perigee  of  its  orbit, 
its  distance  from  the  earth  diminishing,  the  mean  diminution  of  the  moon's  gravity 
to  the  earth  will  increase,  and  consequently  the  moon's  distance  from  the  earth  wiU 
become  greater,  and  its  motion  slower,  thun  it  otherwise  would  be.  The  contrary 
win  take  plnoe  while  the  sun  is  moving  from  the  perigee  to  the  apogee. 

$10«  Perpendlcnlar  Foree.  The  disturbing  force  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  moon  s  orbit,  produces  a  tendency  in  the  moon  to  quit  that  plane,  from  which 
tliere  results  a  change  in  the  position  of  tlie  line  of  the  nodes,  and  a  change  in  the 
iodinatioo  of  the  plane  of  the  orbit  to  that  of  the  ecliptic.  If  we  examine  the 
general  ezpreasion  for  this  foroe^  viz. : 


perpen.  force =?5^!^^  sin  N  sin  I, 


a' 

that  for  any  given  values  of  N  and  I,  it  will  be  zero  in  the  quadratures,  and 
have  its  greatest  value  in  the  syzigies;  and  that  it  will  change  its  direction  in  the 
quadratures,  lying,  in  the  nearer  half  of  the  orbit,  on  the  same  side  of  its  plane  as 
Ibe  iun,  and  in  the  more  remote  half,  on  the  opposite  side.  We  perceive  also  that 
it  will  be  zero  for  every  value  of  ^  or  for  every  elongation  of  the  moon,  when  the 
angle  N  m  zero,  that  is,  when  the  sun  is  in  the"  plane  of  the  orbit;  and  will  attain 
iU  maximum,  for  any  given  elongation,  when  the  line  of  direction  of  the  sun  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  line  of  nodes.  It  will  also  be  the  less,  other  things  being  the 
the  smaller  is  the  inclination  I. 
SI  1.    Betrograde  Motion  of  the  Nodes,    Let  NM'R  (Fig.  116)  represent  the  orbit 
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of  the  moon,  and  S  the  sun,  flupposed  stationaiy,  the  line  of  the  nodes  being  in  quadra- 
tures ;  and  let  L,  L'  be  tlie  points  of  the  orbit  90* 
distant  fh>ni  the  nodes.  The  direction  of  the 
force,  in  the  various  points  of  the  orbit^  is  In- 
dicated by  the  arrows  drawn  in  the  figure. 
When  the  moon  is  at  any  point  M'  between  L 
and  the  descending  node  N",  it  will  be  drawn 
out  ot  tiie  plane  in  which  it  is  moving  by  the 
disturbing  force  M'K',  and  compelled  to  move 
in  such  a  line  as  MY.  The  node  N'  will  ibere- 
fore  retrograde  to  some  point  «'.  When  the 
moon  is  at  any  point  M,  moving  fh>m  the  as- 
cending node  N  towards  L,  its  course  will  be 
changed  to  the  lice  M(,  lying,  like  the  line  MY, 
below  the  orbit,  which  being  produced  back- 
ward, meets  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  in  aome 
point  n  behind  N.  The  nodes,  therefore,  retro- 
grade in  this  position  of  the  moon,  as  well  as  m 
the  former.  When  the  moon  is  in  the  half 
FiO.  116.  N'L'N  of  the  orbit,  lying  below  the  ediptM; 

the  absolute  direction  ot  the  disturbing  foroe 
will  be  reversed,  and  thus  its  tendency  will  be  the  same  as  before,  namely,  to 
draw  the  moon  towards  the  edipUc.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  throughout  this 
half  of  the  orbit^  as  in  the  other,  the  motion  of  the  nodes  will  be  retrograde.  Acs 
cordiugly,  when  the  nodes  are  in  quadratures,  or  90**  distant  from  the  sun,  they  will 
retrograde  during  every  part  of  the  revolution  of  the  moon. 

Suppose  the  sun  now  to  be  fixed  on  the  line  of  nodes,  or  the  nodes  to  be  in 
syzigies.  In  this  case  the  perpendicular  force  will  be  zero  (510),  and  tberefore 
there  will  be  no  disturbance  of  the  plane  of  the  moon*s  orbit. 

Next,  let  the  situation  of  the  sun  be  intermediate  between  the  two  just  oonnd- 
ered,  as  represented  in  Figs.  116  and  11*7.  The  effect  of  the  disturbing  force  will 
be  the  samo  as  in  the  first  situation  from  the  quadrature  q  (Fig.  116)  to  the  nods 
N',  and  from  the  quadrature  q'  to  the  node  N.  But  throughout  the  arcs  N^,  K'9', 
the  direction  of  the  force,  and  therefore  the  efibcts,  will  be  reversed.  The  node 
win  then  retrograde,  as  before,  whOe  the  moon  moves  over  the  arcs  yN'  and  f  K, 
and  advance  while  it  is  in  the  arcs  Ny,  N'9'.  But  as  the  force  is  greatest  over  die 
arcs  9N',  y'N,  which  contain  the  syzigies  (610),  and  as  these  arcs  are  also  longer 
than  the  arcs  Ny,  NY*  the  node  will,  on  the  whole,  retrograde  each  revolutioo. 
The  velocity  of  retrognidation  will,  however,  be  less  than  when  the  nodes  are  in 
quadratures,  and  proportionably  less  as  the  distance  of  the  sun  trom  this  poaitioo, 
is  greater. 

In  the  position  represented  in  Fig.  11  f,  a 
direct  motion  will  take  place  over  the  ares 
g'N'  and  yN :  but  as  Ny  and  N'y,  the  area 
of  retrograde  motion,  are  of  greater  extent 
than  9'N'  and  qS,  and  moreover  coolain  the 
syzigies,  the  retrograde  motion  in  each  revo- 
lution must  exceed  the  direct,  as  before. 

If  we  suppose  the  sun  to  be  situated  on 
the  other  side  of  the  line  of  nodes,  the  eAot 
of  the  disturbing  force  will  obviously  be  the 
same  in  any  one  position  of  the  sun,  as  in  the 
position  diametrically  opposite  to  it  It  ap- 
pears, then,  that  ^e  line  of  the  node*  has  a 
retrograde  motion  in  every  poeaibto  poaition 
of  the  sun. 

6 IS.    ^Sf^  of  Sun*»  MoHim,     We  have 
thus  far  supposed  the  sun  to  remainstatkik- 
ary  in  the  various  positions  in  which  we 
have  oensidered  it,  during  the  revolution  oT 
Fia.  IIT.  the  moon.    It  remains,  then,  to  ooDsider  the 

effect  of  the  sun*s  motion  in  this  intervaL 
And  fint)  it  is  plain,  that,  aa  the  sun  advances  from  8  towards  N'  (Fig.  116X  the 
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arcs  N^,  N V  will  increaee,  and  the  arcs  qS'  and  ^'N  diminish ;  from  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  dnring  the  adranoe  of  the  sun  from  the  point  90"  behind  the  descending 
node  to  this  node,  its  motion  in  the  course  of  each  revolution  of  the  moon  will 
cause  the  retrograde  motion  of  the  node  to  be  slower  than  it  otherwise  would  be. 
While  the  sun  moves  from  the  ascending  node  to  the  point  90°  from  it,  the  efifect  of 
its  motion  will  obviously  be  just  the  reverse  of  this.  During  its  passage  from  the 
descending  to  the  ascending  node,  the  efifect  will  be  fche  same  in  either  quadrant 
as  in  that  diametrically  opposite. 

The  variation  in  the  intensity  of  the  perpendicular  force,  conspires  with  the  dif- 
ference of  situation  of  the  sun  and  its  motion  during  a  revolution  of  the  moon  in 
diminishing  or  increasing,  as  the  case  may  bo,  the  velocity  of  retrogradation  of 
the  nodes. 

518.  Change  of  the  iruMnaium  of  the  orlriL  If  we  refer  to  Fig.  116  we  shall  see 
that  when  the  nodes  are  in  quadrature  the  inclination  will  diminish  while  the  moon 
is  moving  from  the  ascending  node  N  to  the  point  L  90"  distant  from  it,  and  in- 
crease while  it  is  moving*  from  L  to  the  other  node  N .  In  the  other  half  of  the 
orlMt  the  tendency  of  the  disturbing  force  is  the  same  (611 X  and  therefore  while 
the  moon  is  moving  from  K  to  L'  the  inclination  will  diminish,  and  while  it  is 
moving  from  L'  to  N  the  inclination  will  increase.  The  diminutions  and  incre- 
ments will  compensate  each  other,  and  the  original  inclination  wiU  be  regained  at 
the  dose  of  the  revolution. 

When  the  nodes  are  in  syzigies  there  will  be  no  change  of  inclination  (610). 

In  the  situations  of  the  sun  represented  in  Figs.  116  and  117,  the  inclination 
will  decrease  from  ^  to  L  and  from  q'  to  L',  and  increase  (torn  L  to  q'  and  from  L' 
to  q ;  the  effects  being  the  same  as  w^en  the  nodes  are  in  quadratures  over  the 
arcs  qh  and  LN  in  ^g.  116^  and  NL  and  Lq'  in  Fig.  117,  and  being  reversed  over 


Fig.  116. 


Fia.  117. 


the  arcs  N9  and  Kq'  in  Fig.  116,  and  9N  and  q"S'  in  Fig.  117.  When  the  sun  has 
the  position  represented  in  Fig.  116,  the  arcs  of  increase  Lq'  and  L'q  will  be 
greater  than  the  arcs  of  diminution  qh  and  q"L\  The  disturbing  force  will  also  be 
greater  in  the  former  arcs  than  in  the  latter.  In  the  position  supposed,  therefore, 
tiiere  will  be,  on  the  whole,  an  increase  of  inclinaUon  every  revolution.  When  the 
sun  Is  in  the  position  represented  in  Fig.  117,  the  arcs  of  diminution  qh  and  q"L' 
wiU  be  the  greater;  and  tfie  force  in  them  will  also  be  the  greater.  In  this  case, 
therefore,  there  will  be  a  diminution  of  the  inclination  each  revolution  of  the 
moon. 

When  the  sun  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  of  nodes,  the  results  wiU  be  the 
same  as  in  the  positions  diametrically  opposite. 

614*  Congequencea  of  (he  mtn^a  moUon  during  the  revolution  of  the  moon.  As 
the  san  moves  from  S  towards  N'  (Fig.  116)  the  arcs  Lq\  L'q,  over  which  there  is 
an  increase  of  the  inclination,  wUl  ^crease ;  and  the  arcs  qh,  q"L\  over  which 
there  is  a  diminution,  will  diminish.    The  motion  of  the  sun  wiU,  therefore,  in  ap- 


\ 
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preaching  the  descending  node,  render  the  increase  of  the  iudination  eadi  reyohi- 
tion  of  the  moon  greater  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  When  the  san  is  receding 
fh>m  the  ascending  node,  the  corresponding  arcs  will  experience  corresponding 
dianges,  and  therefore  the  diminution  will  now  be  less  than  if  the  sun  were  ate- 
tionary. 

The  results  will  be  similar  for  the  opposite  quadrants  on  the  other  side  of  the 
line  of  nodes 

515.  Epoeha  of  greaieH  cmd  leaai  IndinaUons.  Since  the  indinatiim  dimi- 
nishes as  the  sun  recedes  from  either  node,  and  increases  as  it  approaches 
either  node,  it  will  be  the  least  when  the  nodes  are  in  quadratures,  and  the  greatest 
when  they  are  in  syzigies. 

It  iR  miportant  to  observe  that  the  change  of  inclination  which  we  have  been 
considering  is  modified  hy  the  retrograde  motion  of  the  node;  and  thus,  that,  be- 
sides the  variations  of  this  element  connected  with  the  moticms  of  the  mooQ  and 
sun,  there  is  another  extending  through  the  period  emfdoyed  by  the  node  in  com- 
pleting a  revolution  with  respect  to  both  the  sun  and  moon. 

616.  PertnrlMitloiia  Periodic*  The  perturbations  of  the  elliptic  motion  of 
the  moon,  comprising  inequidities  of  orbit  longitude,  and  variations  in  the  fonn 
and  position  of  the  orbit,  which  have  now  been  under  coasideratiou,  depend  upon 
the  configurations  of  the  sun  and  moon,  with  respect  to  each  other,  the  pcr%ee  of 
eacli  orbit,  and  the  node  of  the  moon's  orbit  Their  effects  will  disappear  when  the 
configurations  upon  which  they  depend  become  the  same.  They  are  therefore 
jperiodicaL 

517.  The  PertnrlMitloiia  of  tlie  Motions  of  a  Planet,  produced  by 
the  action  of  another  planet,  are  precisely 'analogous  to  the  perturbations  of  the 
motions  of  the  moon,  produced  by  the  action  of  the  sun.  The  disturbing  foroea 
are  obviously  of  the  same  kind,  and  they  are  subject  to  variations  from  preciaely 
similar  causes.  But,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  masses  of  the  planeta  and 
their  great  distances,  their  disturbing  forces  are  much  more  minute  than  the  dis- 
turbing force  of  the  sun.  From  this  cause,  together  with  the  slow  relative  motion 
of  the  disturbing  and  disturbed  body,  the  motion  of  the  apsides  and  nodes,  and 
the  accompaujnng  variations  of  eccentricity  and  inclination,  aie  very  much  more 
gradual  in  the  case  of  the  planets  than  in  the  case  of  the  moon.  Their  periods  com- 
prise many  thousands  of  years,  and  on  this  account  they  are  called  Secular  Mh 
tions  or  Variations.  In  consequence  of  the  greater  feebleness  of  the  disturbing 
forces,  the  periodical  inequalities  are  also  mudi  less  in  amount  Moreover,  as  the 
motion  of  a  planet  is  much  slower  than  that  of  the  moon,  and  as  the  variations  of 
its  orbit  are  more  gradual  than  those  of  the  lunar  orbit  the  compensations  pio- 
duced  by  a  change  of  configurations  are  much  more  slowly  effbcted,  and  thus  the 
periods  of  the  inequalities  are  much  longer. 

518.  Acceleration  of  the  Moon.  The  motions  of  the  moon  would  be 
subject  to  no  secular  variations  if  the  apparent  orbit  of  tlie  sun  were  nnrtiange- 
able ;  but  the  secular  variation  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  sun^s  orbit  which  an- 
swers to  an  equal  variation  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit,  that  is  produced 
by  the  action  of  the  pl«nets,  gives  rise  to  a  secular  inequality  in  the  motion  of  the 
moon,  called  the  AccdertUion  of  the  Moon.  This  inequality  was  discoveied  Oram 
observation.    Its  physical  cause  was  first  made  known  by  Laplace. 
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519.  Determlnallon  of  the  Illaties  of  the  Planets.   The 

perturbations  wbicb  a  planet  produces  in  the  motions  of  tbe 
otber  planets,  depend  for  tbeir  amount  chiefly  upon  the  ratio  of 
the  mass  of  the  planet  to  the  mass  of  the  sun,  and  tbe  ratio  of 
tbe  distance  of  tne  planet  from  tbe  sun  to  the  distance  of  tbe 
planet  disturbed  from  the  same  body.  Now,  the  ratio  of  tbe 
distances  is  known  by  the  methods  of  Spherical  Astronomy; 
consequently,  the  observed  amount  of  the  perturbations  ought 
to  make  known  the  ratio  of  tbe  masses,  tbe  only  unknown  ele- 
ment upon  which  it  depends. 

This  is  one  method  of  determining  tbe  masses  of  tbe  planets. 
The  masses  of  those  planets  wbicb  have  satellites  may  be  found 
by  another  and  simpler  method,  viz. :  by  comparing  the  attract- 
ive force  of  the  planet  for  either  one  of  its  satellites  with  tbe 
attractive  force  of  the  sun  for  the  planet.  Theae  forces  are  to 
each  other  directly  as  the  masses  of  the  planet  and  sun,  and  in- 
versely as  tbe  squares  of  the  distances  of  the  satellite  from  tbe 
primary  and  of  the  primary  from  tbe  sun.  Thus  calling  tbe 
ibroes/  F,  tbe  masses  m,  M,  and  the  distances  (2,  D,  we  bave 

^   „    m     M 

whence  we  obtain  m  :  M :  ifiT  :  FD".  If  we  regard  tbe  orbits 
as  circles,  then  d  and  D  will  be  the  mean  distances,  respectively, 
of  tbe  satellite  from  tbe  primary,  and  of  the  primary  from  the 
sun,  and  are  given  in  Tables  II,  ill,  and  VI.  The  ratio  of/ to  F 
is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  versed  sines  of  the  arcs  actually  de- 
scribed by  the  satellite  and  primary,  in  some  short  interval  of 
time ;  since  these  are  sensibly  equal  to  tbe  distances  that  tbe  two 
bodies  are  deflected  in  this  interval  from  tbe  tangents  to  their 
orbits,  towards  the  centres  about  wbicb  they  are  revolving :  and 
since  the  rates  of  motion  and  dimensions  of  tbe  orbits  of  the 
planet  and  satellite  are  known,  these  arcs  and  their  versed  sines 
are  easily  determined. 
Table  lY  exhibits  the  relative  masses  of  tbe  sun,  moon,  and 
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planets,  according  to  tbe  most  received  determinations,  that  of 
the  sun  being  denoted  by  1. 

5SI0.  Computation  of  tlie  Dentltleg  of  the  Planets.    The 

quantities  of  matter  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  as  well  as  their 
bulks,  being  known,  their  densities  may  be  easily  computed ;  for, 
the  densities  of  bodies  are  proportional  to  their  quantities  of 
matter  divided  by  their  bulks. 

Table  IV  contains  the  densities  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets, 
that  of  the  earth  being  denoted  by  1.  It  will  be  seen  on  in3{>ect- 
ing  it,  that  the  densities  of  the  planets  decrease  from  Mercury  to 
Saturn ;  and  that  the  four  planets  most  distant  from  the  sun 
are  much  less  dense  than  the  four  which  are  nearest  the  sun. 

531.  The  Comparative  Forces  of  Gravltf  at  the  surface 
of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  may  also  readily  be  found,  when 
the  masses  and  bulks  of  these  boaies  are  known.  For  suppos- 
ing them  to  be  spherical,  and  not  to  rotate  on  their  axes,  the 
force  of  gravity  at  their  surface  will  be  directly  as  their  masses 
and  inversely  as  the  squares  of  their  radii,  or,  in  other  wordsi 
proportional  to  their  masses  divided  by  the  squares  of  their  radii 
The  centrifugal  force  at  the  surface  of  a  planet,  generated  by  its 
rotation  on  its  axis,  diminishes  the  gravity  due  to  tbe  attraction 
of  the  matter  of  the  planet  The  diminution  thus  produced  on 
any  of  the  planets  is  not,  however,  very  considerable.  The 
method  of  determining  the  centrifugal  force  at  the  surface  of  a 
body  in  rotation,  is  given  in  treatises  on  Mechanics.    (See  Table 
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Form  and  Density  op  the  Earth  : — Changes  of  its  Period 
OF  Rotation. —  Precession  of  the  Equinoxes,  and 
Nutation. 

69d.  We  have  already  seen  (105)  that  measurements  made 
upon  the  earth's  surface  establish  that  the  figure  of  the  earth  is 
that  of  an  oblate  spheroid,  and  that  the  oblateness  at  the  poles 

is  Tiff- 

598.  Dentliy  of  the  Earth.    From  the  amount  and   law 

of  variation  of  the  forcje  of  gravity  upon  the  earth's  surface, 
ascertained  by  observations  upon  the  length  of  the  seconds'  pen- 
dulum, it  is  proved  that  the  matter  of  the  earth  is  not  homo- 
geneous, but  denser  towards  the  centre,  and  that  it  is  arranged 
in  concentric  strata  of  nearly  an  elliptical  form  and  uniform 
density. 

The  fact  of  the  greater  density  of  the  earth  towards  its  centre 
has  also  been  established  by  observations  upon  the  deviation  of 
a  plumb-line  from  the  vertical,  produced  bv  the  attraction  of  a 
mountain;  the  amount  of  the  deviation  being  ascertained  by 
observing  the  difference  in  the  zenith  distances  of  the  same  star, 
as  measured  with  a  zenith-sector  on  opposite  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain. To  the  north  of  the  mountain  the  plummet  was  drawn 
towards  the  south,  and  the  zenith  distance  of  a  star  to  the  north 
of  the  zenith  was  diminished ;  while  to  the  south  of  the  rnoun- 
tain  the  plummet  was  drawn  towards  the  north,  and  the  zenith 
distance  of  the  same  star  was  increased  by  an  equal  amount : 
and  thus  the  difference  of  the  two  measurea  zenith  distances  was 
equal  to  twice  the  deviaiion  of  the  plumb-line  from  the  true  ver- 
tical in  either  of  the  positions  of  the  instrument  (allowance 
being  made  for  the  difference  of  latitude  of  the  two  stations,  as 
determined  from  the  distance  between  them  and  the  known 
length  of  a  degree). 

Such  observations  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing the  mean  density  of  the  earth  by  Dr.  Maskelyne,  in  1774, 
on  the  sides  of  the  mountain  Schehallien  in  Scotland.  The  ob- 
served deviation  of  the  plumb-line  made  known  the  ratio  of  the 
attraction  of  the  mountain  to  that  of  the  whole  earth,  and  thus 
the  relative  quantities  of  matter  in  the  mountain  and  earth. 
These  being  ascertained,  and  the  figure  and  bulk  of  the  moun- 
tain having  been  determined  by  a  survey,  the  relative  density 
of  the  earth  and  mountain  became  known  by  the  principle  men- 
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tioned  in  Art  620,  and  thence  the  actual  density  of  the  earth ; 
the  density  of  the  mountain  having  been  found  by  experiment 
The  result  was,  that  the  mean  density  of  the  earth  is  4.95.  Later 
determinations  make  it  6.44. 

694.  Explanation  off  §plieroldal  Form  of  Earth.  The 
spheroidal  form  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  of  its  internal 
strata  is  easily  accounted  for,  if  we  suppose  the  earth  to  have 
been  originally  in  a  fluid  state.  The  tendency  of  the  mutual 
attraction  of  its  particles  would  be  to  give  it  a  spherical  form ; 
but  by  virtue  of  its  rotation,  all  its  particle5>,  except  those  lying 
immediately  on  the  axis,  would  be  animated  by  a  centrifugal 
force  increasing  with  their  distance  from  the  axis.  If,  therefore, 
we  conceive  of  two  columns  of  fluid  extending  to  the  earth's 
centre,  one  from  near  the  equator,  and  the  other  from  near  either 
pole,  the  weight  of  the  former  would  by  reason  of  the  centrifu- 
gal force  be  less  than  that  of  the  latter.  In  order,  then,  that 
they  may  sustain  each  other  in  equilibrio,  that  near  the  equator 
must  increase  in  length,  and  that  near  the  pole  diminish.  As 
this  would  be  true  at  the  same  time  for  every  pair  of  columns 
situated  as  we  have  supposed,  the  surface  of  the  whole  body  of 
fluid  about  the  poles  must  fall,  and  that  of  the  fluid  about  the 
equator  rise.  In  this  manner  the  earth  would  become  flattened 
at  the  poles  and  protuberant  at  the  equator. 

Upon  a  strict  investigation  it  appears  that  a  homogeneoos 
fluid  of  the  same  mean  density  with  the  earth,  and  rotating  on 
its  axis  at  the  same  rate  that  the  earth  docs,  would  be  in  equili* 
brium,  if  it  had  the  figure  of  an  oblate  spheroid,  of  which  the 
axis  was  to  the  equatorial  diameter  as  229  to  230,  or  of  which 
the  oblateness  was  j^.  If  the  fluid  mass  supposed  to  rotate  on 
its  axis  be  not  homogeneous,  but  be  composed  of  strata  that 
increase  in  density  from  the  surface  to  the  centre,  the  solid  of 
equilibrium  will  still  be  an  elliptic  spheroid,  but  the  oblateness 
will  be  less  than  when  the  fluid  is  homogeneous. 

ft95.  Possible  Ciiangeii  of  Period  of  Rotation.  The 
time  of  the  earth's  rotation,  as  well  as  the  position  of  its  axis, 
would  change  if  any  variation  should  take  place  in  tlie  distribu- 
tion of  the  matter  of  the  earth,  or  in  case  of  the  impact  of  a 
foreign  body. 

If  any  portion  of  matter  be,  from  any  cause,  made  to  approach 
the  axis,  its  velocity  will  be  diminished,  and  the  velocity  lost 
being  imparted  to  the  mass,  will  tend  to  accelerate  the  rotation* 
If  any  portion  of  matter  be  made  to  recede  from  the  axis,  the 
opposite  effect  will  be  produced,  or  the  rotation  will  be  retarded. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  position  of 
the  matter  of  the  earth,  whether  from  the  washing  of  rains  upoo 
the  sides  of  mountains,  or  evaporation,  or  any  other  known 
cause,  are  not  suflScient  ever  to  produce  any  sensible  alteration 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  earth^s  rotation  on  its  axis. 
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696.   Earth^t  Dlmentiont  and  Axis  Invariable.     It  is 

ascertiiined  from  direct  observation,  that  there  has  in  reality  been 
no  perceptible  change  in  the  period  of  the  earth's  rotation  since 
the  time  of  Hipparchus,  120  years  before  the  beginning  of  the 

f)resent  era.     We  may  therefore  conclude,  a  posteriori,  that  there 
las  been  no  material  change  in  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the 
earth  in  this  interval. 

Were  the  axis  of  the  earth  to  experience  any  change  of  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  matter  of  the  earth,  the  latitudes  of  places 
would  be  altered.  A  motion  of  100  feet  might  increase  or  di- 
minish the  latitude  of  a  place  to  the  amount  of  l'\  an  angle 
which  can  be  measured  by  modem  instruments.  Now,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  latitudes  of  places  have  not  sensibly  varied  since 
their  first  determination  with  accurate  instruments;  therefore,  in 
this  interval  the  axis  of  the  earth  cannot  have  materially  changed. 
Indeed,  since  the  earth's  surface  and  its  internal  strata  are  ar- 
ranged symmetrically  with  respect  to  the  present  axis  of  rotation, 
It  is  to  be  inferred  that  this  axis  is  the  same  as  that  which  ob- 
tained at  the  epoch  when  the  matter  of  the  earth  changed  from 
a  fluid  to  a  solid  state. 

6SI7.  Physical  Theory  of  PreceMloa  and  If  ntation. 
The  motions  of  the  earth's  axis,  along  with  the  whole  body  of 
the  earth,  which  give  rise  to  the  Precession  of  the  Equinoxes 
and  Nutation,  are  consequences  of  the  spheroidal  /orm  of  the 
earth,  inasmuch  as  they  are  produced  by  the  actions  of  the  sun 
and  moon  upon  that  portion  of  the  matter  of  the  earth  which  lies 
on  the  outside  of  a  sphere  conceived  to  be  described  about 
the  earth's  axis.  The  physical  theory  of  the  phenomena  in  ques- 
tion is  analogous  to  that  of  the  retrogradation  of  the  moon's 
nodes.  The  sun  produces  a  retrograde  movement  of  the  points 
in  which  the  circle  described  by  each  particle  of  the  protuberant 
mass  cuts  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  as  it  does  of  the  moon's  nodes ; 
the  effect  produced  is,  however,  exceedingly  small,  by  reason  of 
the  inertia  of  the  interior  spherical  mass  connected  with  the 
external  mass  upon  which  the  action  takes  place.  The  moon, 
in  like  manner,  occasions  a  retrograde  movement  of  the  nodes 
of  the  same  particles  on  the  plane  of  its  orbit.  The  actions 
of  the  sun  and  moon  will  not  oe  the  same  each  revolution  of  a 
particle.  That  of  the  sun  will  vary  during  the  year  with  the 
angular  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  node  (610) ;  and  that  of 
the  moon  will  vary  during  each  month  with  the  distance  of  the 
moon  from  the  noae,  and  also  during  a  revolution  of  the  nodes 
of  the  moon's  orbit  by  reason  of  the  cnange  in  the  inclination  of 
the  orbit  to  the  equator.  The  mean  effect  of  both  bodies  is  the 
precession ;  the  inequality  resulting  from  the  change  in  the  sun's 
action  during  the  year  is  the  solar  nutation;  and  the  inequality 
consequent  upon  tne  retrogradation  of  the  moon's  nodes  is  the 
lunar  nutation^  or  the  chief  part  of  it 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 

THE  TIDES. 

698.  The  alternate  rise  and  fall  of  the  sarface  of  the  ocean 
twice  in  the  course  of  a  lunar  day,  or  about  25  hours,  is  the  phe- 
nomenon known  by  the  name  of  the  Tides,  The  rise  of  the 
water  is  called  the  Flood  Tide,  and  the  fall  the  Ebb  Tide. 

539.  Times  off  High  and  I^ow  Water.  The  interval 
between  one  high  water  and  the  next  is,  at  a  mean,  half  a  mean 
lunar  day,  or  12h.  26m.  Low  water  has  place  nearly,  but  not 
exactly,  at  the  middle  of  this  interval ;  the  tide,  in  general,  em- 
ploying nine  or  ten  minutes  more  in  ebbing  than  in  flowing.  As 
the  interval  between  one  period  of  high  water  and  the  second 
following  one  is  a  lunar  day,  or  Id.  Oh.  50m.,  the  retardation  in 
the  time  of  high  water  from  one  day  to  another  is  60m.,  in  its 
mean  state. . 

The  time  of  high  water  is  mainly  dependent  upon  the  position 
of  the  moon,  being  always,  at  any  given  place,  about  the  same 
length  of  time  after  the  moon's  passage  over  the  superior  or  in* 
ferior  meridian.  As  to  the  length  of  the  interval  between  the 
two  pericKls,  at  different  places,  in  the  open  sea  it  is  only  from 
two  to  three  hours;  but  on  the  shores  of  continents,  and  in 
rivers,  where  the  water  meets  with  obstructions,  it  is  very  dif- 
ferent at  different  places,  and  in  some  instances  is  of  such  length 
that  the  time  of  high  water  seems  to  precede  the  moon's  passage. 

530.  Helglil  off  Tide.  The  height  of  the  tide  at  high 
water  is  not  always  the  same,  but  varies  from  day  to  day ;  and 
these  variations  have  an  evident  relation  to  the  phages  of  the  tnoon. 
It  is  greatest  soon  after  the  syzigies ;  after  which  it  diminishes 
and  b^somes  the  least  soon  after  the  quadratures. 

The  tides  which  occur  near  the  syzigies,  are  called  the  Sprtftg 
Ticks;  and  those  which  occur  near  the  quadratures  are  called  the 
^cap  Tides, 

The  highest  of  the  spring  tides  is  not  that  which  has  place 
nearest  to  new  or  full  moon,  but  is  in  general  the  third  following 
tide.  In  like  manner  the  lowest  of  the  neap  tides  is  the  third  or 
fourth  tide  after  the  quadrature. 

The  soring  tides  are,  in  general,  from  once  and  a  half  to  twice 
the  height  of  the  neap  tides.  At  £re8t»  in  France,  the  former 
rise  to  the  height  of  19.8  feet,  and  the  latter  only  to  9.2  feet 
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On  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  the  spring  tides  ex- 
ceed the  neap  tides  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  2. 

The  tides  are  aUo  affected  by  the  declinations  of  the  sun  and  moon: 
thns,  the  highest  spring  tides  in  the  course  of  the  year  are  those 
which  occur  near  the  equinoxes.  The  extraordinarily  high  tides 
which  frequently  occur  at  the  equinoxes  are,  however,  in  part 
attributable  to  the  equinoctial  gales.  Also,  when  the  moon  or 
the  sun  is  out  of  the  equator,  the  evening  and  morning  tides 
differ  somewhat  in  height  At  Brest,  in  the  syzigies  of  the  sum- 
mer solstice,  the  tides  of  the  morning  of  the  first  and  second  day 
after  the  syzigy  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  evening  by  6.6 
inches.  They  are  greater  by  the  same  quantity  in  the  syzigies 
of  the  winter  solstice. 

The  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth  has  also  a  sensible  influ- 
ence vpon  the  tides.  In  general,  they  increase  and  diminish  as 
the  distance  diminishes  and  increases,  but  in  a  more  rapid 
ratio. 

631.  Dally  Retardation  off  High  Water.  The  daily  re- 
tardation of  the  time  of  high  water  varies  with  the  phases  of 
the  moon.  It  is  at  its  minimum  towards  the  syzigies,  when  the 
tides  are  at  their  maximum ;  and  at  its  maximum  towards  the 
quadratures,  when  the  tides  are  at  their  minimum.  It  also  varies 
with  the  distances  of  the  sun  and  moon  &om  the  earth,  and  with 
their  declinations. 

6819.  Ptaytlcal  Ttaeorr  of  the  Tide*.  The  facts  which 
have  been  detailed  indicate  that  the  tides  are  produced  by  the 
actions  of  the  sun  and  moon  upon  the  waters  of  the  ocean ;  but 
in  a  greater  degree  by  the  action  of  the  moon.  To  explain 
them,  let  us  suppose  at  first  that  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth 
is  covered  with  water.  We  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is 
not  the  whole  attractive  force  of  the  moon  or  sun  which  is 
effective  in  raising  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  but  the  difference  in 
the  actions  of  each  body  upon  the  different  parts  of  the  earth  ; 
or,  more  precisely,  that  the  phetiomenon  of  the  tides  is  a  conse- 
Quence  of  the  inequality  and  non-parallelism  of  the  attra«5tive 
forces  exerted  by  the  moon,  as  well  as  by  the  sun,  upon  the  dif- 
ferent particles  of  the  earth's  mass.  From  this  cause  there  re- 
sults a  diminution  in  the  gravity  of  the  particles  of  water  at  the 
surface,  for  a  certain  distance  about  the  point  immediately  under 
the  moon,  and  the  point  diametrically  opposite  to  this,  and  an 
augmentation  for  a  certain  distance  on  the  one  side  and  the  other 
of  the  circle  90^  distant  from  these  points,  or  of  which  they  are 
the  geometrical  poles :  in  consequence  of  which  the  water  falls 
about  this  circle  and  rises  about  these  points.  That  the  actions 
of  the  moon  upon  the  different  parts  of  the  earth's  mass  are 
really  unequal,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  these  parts  are  at 
different  distances  from  the  moon.  To  show  that  the  inequality 
will  give  rise  to  the  results  just  noted,  let  us  suppose  that  the 
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circle  acbd  (Fig  118)  represents  the  earth,  and  M  the  place  of 

the  moon ;  then  a  will  be  the  point  of 
the  earth's  surface  directly  under  the 
moon,  b  the  point  diametrically  oppo- 
site to  this,  and  the  right  line  (&,  per* 
pendicular  to  MO  ,will  represent  the 
circle  traced  on  the  earth's  surface  Wf 
distant  from  a  and  b.  Now,  the  at- 
traction of  the  moon  for  the  general 
mass  of  the  earth  is  the  same  as  if  the 
whole  mass  were  concentrated  at  the 
centre  O.  But  the  centre  of  the  earth 
is  more  distant  from  the  moon  than 
the  point  a  at  the  surface.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  a  particle  of  matter  situ- 
ated at  a  will  be  drawn  towards  the 
moon  with  a  proportiontdly  greater 
force  than  the  centre,  or  than  the  gen* 
eral  mass  of  the  earth.  Its  gravity  or 
tendency  towards  the  earth ^s  centre  will 
therefore  be  diminished  by  the  amount 
of  this  excess.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
oentre  is  nearer  to  the  moon  than  the 
point  b.  It  is  therefore  attracted  more 
strongly  than  a  particle  at  6.  The  ex- 
cess will  be  a  force  tending  to  draw 
the  centre  away  from  the  particle;  and  the  effect  will  be  the 
same  as  if  the  particle  were  arawn  away  from  the  oentre  by  the 
same  force  acting  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  result  then  is^ 
that  this  particle  has  its  ^vity  towards  the  earth's  centre  dimin- 
ished, as  well  as  the  particle  at  a.  If  now  we  consider  a  particle 
at  some  point  t  near  to  a,  the  moon's  action  upon  it  ((r)  may  be 
considered  as  taking  effect  partially  in  the  direction  ik  parallel 
to  OM,  and  partially  in  the  direction  of  the  tangent  or  horizontal 
line  ts.  The  component  {is)  in  the  latter  direction,  will  have  no 
tendency  to  alter  the  gravity  of  the  particle  towards  the  earth^s 
centre.  The  component  {sr)  in  the  direction  ik^  will  obviously 
be  less  than  the  actual  force  of  attraction  tr\  and  the  difference 
will  be  greater  in  proportion  as  the  particle  is  more  remote  from 
a.  This  component  will  decrease  gradually  from  a,  where  it  is 
equal  to  the  attractive  force,  while  the  attraction  for  the  oentre 
is  less  than  for  a  by  a  certain  finite  difference :  it  is  plain,  there- 
fore, that  the  component  in  question  will  be  greater  than  the 
attraction  for  the  centre,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  point  a,  and  for  a 
certain  distance  from  it  in  all  directions.  The  gravity  of  the  par- 
ticles will  therefore  be  diminished  for  a  certain  distance  fromtliis 
point  In  a  similar  manner  it  may  be  shown  that  it  will  also  be 
diminished  for  a  certain  distance  from  the  point  b.    Let  us  now 
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consider  a  particle  at  c,  00^  from  tbe  points  a  and  h.  Tbe  at- 
traction of  the  moon  for  it  will  take  eflfect  in  the  two  directions  cl 
andcO.  The  force  in  the  latter  direction  alone  will  alter  the 
gravity  of  the  particle ;  and  this,  it  is  plain,  will  increase  it. 
The  same  effect  will  extend  to  a  certain  aistance  from  c  in  both 
directions. 

A  strict  mathematical  investigation  would  show  that  tbe 
gravity  is  diminished  for  a  distance  of  55°  from  a  and  b  in  all 
directioDs;  and  is  augumented  for  a  distance  of  85°  on  each  side 
of  the  circle  cfc,  90°  distant  from  the  points  a  and  b.  These 
distances  are  represented  in  the  Figure. 

This  may  be  essOy  made  out  by  means  of  the  expression  for  the  radial  disturbing 

fi)roe  of  the  sun  in  its  action  upon  the  moon  (506>,  viz.  ^  x  y  (1  —  S  oos'  ^).  If  we 

a* 

consider  m  as  denoting  the  massof  tlie  moon,  a  the  moon's  distance  from  the  earth's 

centre,  y  the  distance  of  a  particle  of  matter  at  some  point  t  of  the  earth's  surface 

from  the  earth's  centre,  and  ^  tbe  angular  distance  or  elongation  (M0<)  of  the  same 

particle  from  the  moon,  as  seen  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  it  will  express  the 

change  in  the  gravity  of  a  particle  at  the  earth's  surface,  produced  by  tbe  moon's 

action.    The  points  a  and  6  will  answer  to  conjunction  and  opposition,  and  the  points 

c  and  d  to  tbe  quadratures.     Now  we  have  already  seen  (505)  that  the  gravity  of  the 

moon  is  increased  at  the  quadratures,  and  for  35**  on  each  side  of  them ;  and  dimin* 

isbed  at  the  syzigies,  and  bft"  from  them  in  both  directions.    It  follows,  therefore, 

that  tbe  same  is  true  for  particles  of  matter  at  the  earth's  surface. 

In  consequence  of  the  earth's  diurnal  rotation,  the  parts  of  tbe 
surface,  at  which  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  water  will  take  nlace, 
will  be  continually  changing.  Were  tbe  entire  rise  and  fall  pro- 
duced instantaneously,  the  points  of  highest  water  would  con- 
stantly be  the  precise  points  in  which  the  line  of  the  centres  of 
the  moon  and  earth  intersects  the  surface,  and  it  would  always  be 
high  water  on  the  meridian  passing  through  these  points,  both 
in  the  hemisphere  where  the  moon  is,  and  in  tbe  opposite  one. 
On  the  west  side  of  this  meridian,  the  tide  would  be  flowing ;  on 
the  east  side  of  it,  it  would  be  ebbing ;  and  on  the  meridian 
at  right  angles  to  the  same,  it  would  he  low  water.  But  it  is 
plain  that  the  effects  of  tbe  moon's  action  would  not  be  instan- 
taneously produced,  and  therefore  that  the  points  of  highest  water 
will  fall  behind  the  moon. 

483*  Comparatlvo  EffffecU  of  Sun  and  Moon.  It  is 
evident  that  the  sun  will  produce  precisely  similar  effects  with 
the  moon,  and  will  raise  a  tide  wave  similar  to  the  lunar  tide 
wave,  which  will  follow  it  in  its  diurnal  motion. 

To  show  that  the  effects  of  the  sun  are  less  in  degree  than  those  of  the  moon,  let 
ut  take  the  genera]  expression  for  the  change  of  tbe  moon's  gravity,  arising  from 
tbe  actkm  of  the  sun,  namely, 

^xy  (1  — Scos'rt  •  •  •  («)• 
a* 

FVom  what  we  have  seen  in  the  previous  article,  this  formula  will  serve  to  ex- 
fvresB  the  cliange  in  the  grravity  of  a  particle  of  matter  upon  the  earth's  surface^ 
prodooed  by  tbe  sun's  action,  if  we  take  m  ==  the  mass  of  tbe  sun,  as  before,  a 
ss  iu  distasDe  ezpreawd  in  terms  of  the  radios  of  the  earth  as  unity,  y  =  the  dia- 
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tance  of  the  particle  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  ^  =  its  elongation  from  the 
8UD,  as  seen  from  the  earth's  centre.  If  we  designate  the  oorrespooding  qaantitaes 
for  the  moon  by  m'  a'  y,  ^  we  shall  have  for  Uie  change  of  the  gnTityc^a  partidei 
produced  bj  the  0KX>n*8  action, 

a 

For  particles  at  equal  elongations  from  the  sun  and  moon,  we  shall  have  f  the 
same  in  expressions  (a)  and  (b),  and  y  may  be  regarded  as  the  same  without  material 
error.    For  such  particles,  then,  the  alterations  of  the  gravity,  produced  bj  the  soii 

and  moon,  will  bear  the  same  ratio  to  each  other  as  the  quantities and  — 

a*  a* 

Now,  if  we  give  to  m,  m',  a,  a',  their  values,  we  shall  find  that  the  latter  quantity 
is  about  2^  times  greater  than  the  former.  Accordingly,  the  effect  of  the  moon's 
action,  at  corresponding  elongations  of  the  particles,  and  therefore  generally,  is 
about  2^  times  greater  than  that  of  the  sun. 

534.  Combined  Effects  of  Sun  and  Moon.  The  acttud 
tide  will  be  produced  by  the  joint  action  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
or  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  the  combination  of  the 
lunar  and  solar  tide  wavea 

At  the  time  of  the  sjzigies,  the  action  of  the  san  and  moon 
will  be  combined  in  producing  the  tides,  both  bodies  tending  to 
produce  high  as  well  as  low  water  at  the  same  places.  But  at 
the  (quadratures  they  will  be  in  opposition  to  each  other,  the  one 
tending  to  raise  the  surface  of  the  water  where  the  other  tends  to 
depress  it,  and  vice  versA.  The  tides  should,  therefore,  be  much 
higher  at  the  sjzigies  than  at  the  quadratures. 

Between  the  syzigies  and  the  quadratures  the  two  bodies  will 
neither  directly  conspire  with  each  other,  nor  directly  oppose 
each  other,  and  tides  of  intermediate  height  will  have  place.  The 
points  of  highest  water  will  also,  in  the  configuration  supposed, 
neither  be  the  vertices  of  the  lunar  nor  of  the  solar  tide  wave, 
but  certain  points  between  them.  This  circumstance  will  ooca* 
sion  a  variation  in  the  len^h  of  the  interval  between  the  time 
of  the  moon's  passage  and  the  time  of  high  water. 

Spring  and  Neap  Tides.  The  eflTect  of  the  moon's  action  beinff 
to  that  of  the  sun  s  nearly  as  2^  to  1  (683),  the  sprins;  tides  will 
be  to  the  neap  tides  nearly  as  2^  to  1.  For,  let  x  =  the  eff<HSt  of 
the  moon,  and  y  =  the  effect  of  the  sun :  then  the  ratio  of  x  +  y 
to  X  —  y  will  be  the  ratio  of  the  heights  of  the  spring  and  neap 
tides.    Now, 

X  =  2.84y,  and  thus ^-  =  ^^ — -  =  2.5. 

^'  X  —  y      2.84y  —  y 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  ratio  obtained  from  obaervatioo  is 
less  than  this. 

The  height  of  the  joint  tide,  as  well  as  the  interval  between 
the  time  oi  high  water  and  that  of  the  moon's  meridian  passage, 
will  vary  not  only  with  the  elongation  of  the  moon  from  the  son, 
but  also  with  the  distance  and  declination  of  the  moon^     For, 
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expressions  (a)  and  (ft)  above  given,  show  that  the  intensities  of  the 
moon  8  and  sun's  actions  vary  inversely  as  the  cube  of  their  dis- 
tance; and  the  changes  of  the  declinations  of  the  two  bodies 
must  be  attended  with  a  change  both  in  the  absolute  and  rela- 
tive situation  of  the  vertices  of  the  lunar  and  solar  tide-waves. 


COMPARISON  OP  THE  THEORY  OF  THE  TIDES  WITH  THE 

RESULTS  OF  OBSERVATION. 

MS.  The  laws  of  the  tides,  which  should  obtain  on  the  hypo- 
thesis of  the  earth  being  entirely  covered  with  water,  are  founa  to 
correspond  only  partially  with  those  of  the  actual  tides.  The 
continents  have  a  material  influence  upon  the  formation  and 
propagation  of  the  tide- wave.  The  actual  phenomena  of  the 
tides  have  been  carefully  observed,  for  many  years,  at  numerous 
points  along  the  coast  lines  of  continents  and  on  the  shores 
of  islands ;  and  the  results  of  the  observations  have  been  sub- 
jected to  a  thorough  discussion  by  several  distinguished  astrono- 
mers and  physicists.  As  one  result  of  the  discussion  the  deter- 
mination has  been  effected  of  a  system  of  Cotidal  Lines;  that  is, 
a  set  of  lines  connecting  those  places  at  which  high  tide  occurs  at 
the  same  instant,  from  hour  to  hour.  A  chart  has  been  con- 
structed showing,  at  intervals  of  1**,  2**,  3**,  &c.,  after  the  meridian 
transit  of  the  moon  at  Greenwich,  the  cotidal  lines  of  the  South- 
ern, Atlantic,  and  Pacific  Oceans.  These  lines  show  the  varying 
form  of  the  ridge  of  the  tide-wave  as  it  proceeds  on  its  course, 
and  by  the  greater  or  less  distance  between  them  the  rate  of 
propagation  of  the  wave  in  different  oceans  and  in  different 
parts  of  the  same  ocean.  Along  the  coasts  they  are,  for  the 
most  part,  constructed  from  actuaf  observations,  but  their  exten- 
sions into  the  open  sea  are  mostly  inferential. 

(^36.  Tide-wave  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  By  examin- 
ing: the  chart  of  cotidal  lines  we  learn  that  the  floodtide  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  is,  for  the  most  part,  produced  by  a  derivative 
tide-icave,  sent  off  from  the  great  wave  which,  in  the  Southern 
Ocean,  follows  the  moon  in  its  diurnal  motion  around  the  earth. 
At  6  hours  after  the  meridian  transit  of  the  moon  at  Greenwich, 
the  derivative  tide-wave  stretches  from  the  coast  of  Upper 
Guinea  to  the  coast  of  Brazil,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  narrow- 
est part  of  the  Atlantic.  Three  hours  later  it  has  advanced,  by 
estimation,  in  mid-ocean,  to  about  24^  of  north  latitude ;  and 
in  3  hours  more^  or  12  hours  after  the  meridian  transit  of  the 
moon  at  Greenwich,  it  has  reached  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
United  States.  It  advances  more  rapidly  in  the  open  sea  than 
along  the  coasts,  where  the  depth  of  the  water  is  less.  It  is  there- 
fore convex  towards  the  north.  Thus,  at  the  hour  just  mentioned, 
it  stretches  nearly  parallel  to  the  general  trend  of  our  Atlantic 
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coast,  along  its  wbole  extent  into  the  northern  Atlantic,  and 
there  carves  around  to  the  south-east,  so  as  to  strike,  at  its  east- 
ern end,  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Africa  (lat.  23°).  The  same  wave 
does  not  reach  the  coast  of  Spain  until  more  than  two  hours 
later. 

53T.  Mature  and  Telocity  of  the  Tide-wave.  The  tidal- 
wave  is  of  the  nature  of  a  tuave  of  translation.  In  this  form  of 
wave  there  is  no  oscillation  proper;  but  the  particles  of  the  fluid, 
in  a  cross  section  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  propagation,  by  the 
transit  of  the  wave  are  raised,  transferred  forward,  and  brought 
to  rest  in  the  direction  of  the  motion  in  a  new  place ;  with  the  same 
extent  of  transference  of  each  particle  throughout  the  whole  depth 
of  the  wave.  Whereas  in  ordinary  oacilhiory  tvaves^  such  as  those 
caused  by  the  wind,  the  individual  particles  oscillate  in  vertical 
circles,  or  ellipses,  and  return  to  their  original  position.  A  wave 
of  translation  travels  with  a  velocity  equal  to  that  acquired  by 
a  heavy  body  in  falling  freely  by.  gravity  through  a  height  eqoal 
to  half  the  mean  depth  of  the  fluid,  reckoned  from  the  top  or  the 
wave  to  the  bottom  of  the  channel.  Its  velocity  is  therefore  di- 
rectly proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  depth  of  the  fluid* 
The  rate  of  propagation  of  an  oscillatory  wave,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  independent  of  the  depth,  and  varies  only  with  the 
breadth  of  the  wave. 

The  moon  tends  to  draw  the  wave  which  it  raises  along  with 
it  in  its  diurnal  course,  at  the  rate  of  1,000  miles  per  hour  at  the 
equator ;  but  it  appears  that  the  tidal  wave  actually  travels  at  a 
much  less  rapid  rate.  Setting  out  from  the  Eastern  Pacifio, 
where  it  lags  about  2  hours  behind  the  moon,  it  travels  westward 
in  about  12  hours  to  New  Zealand.  From  thence  to  the  Gape 
of  Good  Hope,  passing  south  of  Australia,  it  occupies  17  houra, 
and  has  an  average  vdocity  of  about  470  miles  per  hour.  From 
the  Cape  of  OocmI  Hope  the  portion  of  the  wave  that  passes 
northward  into  the  Atlantic  traverses  the  distance  to  the  coast 
of  the  United  States  in  about  11  hours;  which  is  at  the  average 
rate  of  565  miles  per  hour.  The  tide-wave  accordingly  does 
not  reach  our  Atlantic  coast  until  about  40  hours  after  it  origin- 
ated in  the  South-eastern  Pacific.  The  average  velocity  of  565 
miles  in  the  South  and  North  Atlantic,  answers  to  a  depth  of 
21,500  feet,  or  about  4  miles.  The  average  velocity  in  mid- 
ocean  is  greater  than  this,  and  answers  to  a  greater  depth. 

The  velocity  of  the  tide-wave  becomes  rapidly  reduced  after 
the  wave  strikes  the  shallow  waters  of  the  coast,  to  100  miles 
per  hour ;  or  even  less  than  60  miles  per  hour  in  bays  and  sounds^ 
As  a  necessary  consequence  the  breadth  of  the  wave  diminishes 
with  its  velocity.  At  a  velocity  of  565  miles  }>er  hour  it  has  a 
breadth  of  7,000  miles.  When  the  velocity  is  reduced  to  100 
miles  per  hour  the  breadth  is  only  1,240  miles. 
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ftM.  General  Plienoiiieiia.  The  phenomena  of  the  tides 
as  they  occur  alon^  the  entire  coast  line  of  the  United  States,  have 
been  carefally  deduced  by  the  late  Superintendent  of  the  Coast 
Survey,  from  the  systematic  tidal  observations  carried  on  in 
connection  with  the  Survey.  The  following  are  the  more  im- 
portant general  results  obtained  from  the  discussion : 

1.  The  cotidal  lines,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  are 
nearly  parallel  to  the  general  trend  of  the  coast  The  ridge  of 
the  tide-wave,  as  it  approaches  the  coast,  is  therefore  nearly  par- 
allel to  the  coast  line.  This  wave,  when  it  reaches  the  most 
prominent  points  of  the  coast,  has  a  mean  height  of  about  2  feet 
above  the  lowest  point  of  the  ebb-wave,  or  mean  low-water 
level. 

2.  The  coast  is  physically  divided,  by  projecting  headlands, 
into  three  great  bays,  each  of  which  has  its  particular  system  of 
cotidal  lines,  running  nearly  parallel  to  the  shore.  These  bays  may 
be  designated  as  the  Southern,  Middle,  and  Eastern  Bays.  The 
Southern  Bav  lies  between  Cape  Florida  and  Cape  Hatteras ;  the 
Middle  Buy  between  Cape  Hatteras  and  Nantucket  (eastern  end) ; 
and  the  Eastern  Bay  between  Nantucket  and  Cape  Sable  (Nova 
Scotia).  The  latter  is  supposed  to  be  a  portion  of  a  greater  bay, 
from  Nantucket  to  Cape  Race  (Newfoundland).  In  the  Southern 
Bay,  the  mean  rise  and  fall,  or  range  of  the  tides  along  the 
shores,  increases  from  about  2  feet  at  the  capes  to  7  feet  at  Port 
Boyal,  at  the  head  of  the  bay.  In  the  Middle  Bayi,  the  range 
increases  from  2  feet  to  nearly  6  feet  at  Sandy  Hook  and  Cape 
May.  In  the  Eastern  Bay  the  tides  are  more  complex,  owing  to 
greater  irregularities  in  the  shore  line,  and  the  influence  of  shoals. 
The  heights  increase  rapidly  from  Nantucket  to  Cape  Cod ;  the 
mean  range  being  2  feet  at  Nantucket  and  9.2  feet  at  Province- 
town.  At  Cape  Ann  (the  northern  cape  of  Massachusetts  Bay) 
it  id  about  the  same.  From  Cape  Ann  northward  to  Portsmouth 
there  is  a  decrease  of  about  half  a  foot  in  the  mean  range  of  the 
tides.  From  thence,  following  the  shore  line  towards  the  north- 
east, it  increases  at  an  augmenting  rate  until  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  the  tide  rises,  on  the  average,  18  feet  above 
low  water. 

M9.  Tide*  off  Inner  Bayii.  The  tides  of  Delaware  Bay, 
New  York  Bay,  and  Narragansett  and  Buzzard  Bays,  present,  on 
a  smaller  scale,  the  same  phenomena  of  increase  in  the  height  of 
the  tides  in  ascending,  as  the  three  great  bays,  or  undulations  of 
the  coast  On  the  contrary,  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  which  widens 
and  changes  direction  at  right  angles  immediately  from  the  en- 
trance, the  tides  dimi'nbh  in  height,  as  a  general  rule,  in  going 
up  the  bay. 
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The  tide-wave,  on  entering  Massachosetts  Bay,  increases  some- 
what, viz.,  from  9  feet  above  low  water  at  the  entrance  to  10 
feet  at  Plymouth  and  Boston. 

In  the  Bay  ofFmuiyy  the  tides  rise  to  a  much  greater  height 
than  on  any  other  part  of  the  Atlantic  Coast.  At  St  Johns,  N. 
B.,  the  mean  rise  and  &11  of  the  tide  is  19.3  feet;  and  at  Shad- 
wood  Point,  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  no  less  than  86  feet.  The 
ordinary  spring  tides  attain,  at  the  latter  place,  to  the  height  of 
50  feet.  Special  tides  have  been  known  to  rise  20  feet  higher. 
This  remarkable  accumulation  of  the  tidal  waters  results  from 
the  great  contraction  in  the  width  of  the  bay  or  channel  into 
which  the  ascending  wave  is  forced. 

450.  Tides  of  Channels.  In  channels  peculiar  tides  oocor, 
in  consequence  of  the  meeting  of  the  waves  wnich  enter  the  chan- 
nels at  th^ir  two  extremities.  Where  the  two  flood  waves  meet 
in  the  same  state,  a  tide  equal  to  the  sum  of  their  two  heights  is 
produced  by  their  superposition.  At  other  points  the  tiaes  are 
variously  modified  by  the  interference  of  the  waves. 

Tides  in  Sounds  present  similar  peculiarities. 

641.  Tides  of  liOns  Island  Sound.  The  great  tidal  wave  fW>m  the  At- 
lantic enters  the  Soond  between  Point  Judith  and  Montank  Point;  and  another 
portion  of  tliia  wave  enters  New  York  Bay,  and  paaaing  throagfa  Hell  Qate,  meefei 
the  wave  propagated  through  the  Sound  from  the  eastward.  The  point  of  meet- 
ing of  the  crests  of  the  two  waves  is  off  Sands'  Point,  at  the  head  of  the  Sound. 
At  Montauk  Point  the  mean  height  of  the  tide-wave,  above  low  water,  is  2  feet^ 
and  at  Sandy  Hook  4.8  feet.  At  Sands'  Point  it  is  7.7  feet ;  ezoeeding  the  smn  of 
the  heights  at  the  two  entrances  by  nearly  1  foot,  owing  to  the  narrowing  of  tbt 
Sound.  The  mean  range  of  the  tido  declines  in  both  directions  from  Sands*  PotnL 
At  Bridgeport  it  is  6.6  teet;  at  New  Haven  5.8  feet;  at  New  London  and  StooingtoD 
between  2^  feet,  and  2}  feet;  and  at  Point  Judith  3  feet 

The  tide  is  propagated  from  Montauk  Point  to  the  head  of  the  Soond  in  3  hoam 
It  travels  from  Cher's  Island  to  Sands'  Point,  95  miles,  in  2b.  Im.;  or  at  the 
average  rate  of  47  miles  per  hour.  This  agrees  approximately  with  the  velocity 
as  theoretiosdly  computed  from  the  soundings  taken  by  the  Coast  Sunrey,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  propagation  of  a  wave  of  translatloa  (537).  At  FSaher's  laimd 
it  is  about  60  miles,  and  becomes  reduced  to  30  miles  at  the  head  of  the  Sonnd, 
where  the  depth  of  the  water  is  less,  lu  the  East  River  the  rate  of  propagatkm 
of  the  tide  is  only  about  7^  miles  per  hour. 

Owing  to  the  retardation  of  the  tide- wave  in  the  shallow  waters  near  the  Ooo- 
necticut  shore,  it  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  shore,  from  the  head  of  the  Sound  lo  a 
distance  of  some  20  miles  east  of  New  Haven  harbor.  Accordingly  high  water 
occurs  at  about  the  same  hour  along  this  extent  of  the  shore.  Farther  to  the  east, 
the  line  of  the  tide-wave  is  inclined  to  the  shore  line,  and  the  tides  occur  eariier. 

542*  Tidal  Currents,  The  currents  produced  by  the  tides  in  the  shallow  wafeen 
of  bays,  sounds,  and  rivers,  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  tmnsmissioo  oT 
the  tide-wave.  Their  velocity  is  but  a  few  miles  per  hour;  and  the  turn  of  the 
current,  or  tide-stresm,  does  not  in  general  correspond  to  the  turn  of  die  tSde, 
and  may  occur  at  quite  a  different  hour.  For  exampie,  at  Montauk  Point  the  eU^ 
stream  does  not  begin  until  half  ebb-tide^  and  in  New  York  Bay  it  begins  at  ooe- 
sixth  of  the  ebb  tide. 

Tidal  currents  owe  their  origin  to  the  roaistanoe  opposed  by  shaDow  wateni» 
and  contracted  channels,  to  the  free  propagation  of  the  tide-wave,  and  todifltenoon 
of  hydrostatic  leveL  They  have  the  greatest  velocity  in  narrow  cshannria,  as  la 
the  Race  off  Fisher's  Sound,  and  in  Hell  Gate.  About  the  time  of  the  turn  of  the 
tide,  at  the  head  of  the  S'jund,  there  is  a  certain  interval  of  Machcaier  there.  Alt^r 
the  tide-wave  begins  to  move  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  aocomttkUw  eiboi  ol 
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the  resUtanoes  detenninefl,  in  a  oertain  interval  of  time,  a  sensible  current,  whicli 
shows  itself  first  at  the  surface  and  in-shore,  but  soon  becomes  general  In  mid- 
channel,  throughout  the  Sound,  the  outward  motion  of  the  water  commences  shortlj 
after  high  water  at  the  head  of  the  Sound,  and  evidently  depends  upon  it 

A  siimlar,  but  stQl  more  striking  fact  is  observed  in  the  Irish  CTianneL  The 
turu  of  the  stream,  whether  flood  or  ebb,  is  gimuUaneous  throughout  the  entire 
length  of  the  channel.  It  is  coincident  with  the  time  of  high  or  low  water  at 
Morecambe  Bay,  north  of  Liverpool,  where  the  tides  coming  round  the  extremities 
of  Ireland  finally  meet  The  times  of  slackwater  throughout  the  channel,  therefore, 
correspond  with  the  times  of  high  and  low  water  at  Morecambe  Bay.  In  the 
Irish  Channel  there  are  two  spots,  in  one  of  which  the  stream  runs  with  considera- 
ble velocity  without  the  tide  either  rising  or  falling,  while  in  the  other  the  water 
rises  and  falls  from  sixteen  to  twenty  feet  without  having  any  visible  horizontal 
motion  at  its  surface. 

The  average  maximum  drift  of  (he  current  in  Long  Island  Sound,  is  2.2  knots  per 
hour.  The  average  maximum  current  velocity  opposite  the  west  end  of  Fisher's  Is- 
land ia  nearly  4}  knots  per  hour ;  and  at  Hell  Gate  nearly  6  knots.  In  New  York  har^ 
bor  it  is  3.7  knot^,  and  in  the  Bay  3  knots.  The  point  of  meeting  of  the  two  flood 
streams  in  the  East  River,  is  a  Uttle  to  the  east  of  Throgs'  Keck.  To  the  east  and 
west  of  that  point,  both  the  flood  and  ebb  streams  run  in  opposite  directions. 

The  T/iean  dm/ration  of  ike  flood  stream  at  different  points  of  Long  Island  Sound 
varies  between  4^  hours  and  7}  hours.  The  oorrespondhig  limits  for  the  ebb 
stream  are  5h.  and  B^Yl  The  mean  duration  of  slackwater  varies  between  Om. 
and  45nL  It  is  at  most  places  less  than  lOm.  The  duration  of  the  ebb  or  flood 
stream,  differs  as  much  as  }  of  an  hour  in  successive  tides;  but  commonly  not 
more  than  IOol  The  set  of  the  currents  is  ordinarily  nearly  parallel  to  the 
shore. 

643.  Tides  off  Rivers.  The  tide-wave  that  enters  the  mouth 
of  a  river  is  propagated  according  to  the  same  laws  as  a  wave 
that  comes  in  at  the  entrance  of  a  sound,  or  channel.  The  ve- 
locity varies  with  the  depth  of  water ;  and  the  height  of  the  tide 
increases  where  the  river  contracts,  and  decreases  where  it 
widens.  Thus,  in  a  tidal  river  of  considerable  length,  the  tide 
may  have  various  heights  at  different  points.  The  ascendi  ng  flood 
tide  may  also  be  encountered  by  the  descending  ebb  tide.  On  the 
Hudson  the  tide  rises  at  West  Point,  55  miles  from  New  York, 
2.7  feet;  at  Tivoli,  nearly  100  miles  from  New  York,  4  feet; 
and  at  Albanv,  2.8  feet. 

In  the  shallow  parts  of  rivers,  the  tide-wave  becomes  converted 
into  a  tidal  current,  by  which  alone  the  tide  is  transmitted.  In 
rivers  the  duration  of  the  ebb  tide  is  considerably  longer  than 
that  of  the  flood.  Thus,  at  Philadelphia  and  Bichmond,  the 
ebb  continues  2^  hours  longer  than  the  flood  tide. 
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M4.  Gotidal  liines.  The  cotidal  lines  of  the  Pacific  coast 
of  the  United  States  are  approximately  parallel  to  the  coast 
Thus,  high  tide  occurs  at  about  the  same  hour  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Vancouver's  Island.  South  of  San  Francisco  the  tide- 
wave  arrives  at  an  earlier  hour ;  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
California,  about  2^  hours  earlier. 

645.  Diaroal  Inequality.    The  tides  of  the  Pacific  coaat 
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are  remarkable  for  ike  great  inequality  that  prevails  between  the 
heights  of  Uvo  sticcessive  iidesy  as  measured  from  the  high  water 
mark  of  each  tide  to  the  next  sacceeding  low  water  mane.  The 
difiference  of  level  of  the  two  successive  high  tides  is  less  cod- 
snicuous,  but  quite  marked.  The  differences  are  greater  for  the 
eob  than  for  the  flood  tides.  These  diurnal  inequalities  increase 
with  the  moon's  declination,  north  or  south;  and  vanish  en- 
tirely when  the  moon  is  in  the  equator.  When  the  moon's  de- 
clination is  north,  the  highest  of  the  two  high  tides  of  the 
twenty-four  hours  occurs  at  San  Francisco  about  11^  hours  after 
the  moon's  superior  transit ;  and  when  the  declination  is  south, 
the  lowest  of  tne  two  high  tides  occurs  about  this  interval  after 
the  transit  When  the  moon  has  its  greatest  declination  the 
mean  range  of  the  highest  tide  is  nearly  7  feet,  and  of  the  low- 
est tide  from  1^  ft.  to  3  ft.  The  lowest  tide  sometimes  amounts 
to  only  two  or  three  inches. 

According  to  Professor  Bache,  the  tides  that  occur  on  the 
western  coast,  near  the  maximum  of  the  moon's  declination  and 
for  several  days  on  each  side  of  it,  result  from  the  interferenoe 
of  a  semi-diurnal  and  diurnal  wave,  which  at  the  maximum  of 
each  are  nearly  equal  in  magnitude,  the  crest  of  the  diurnal 
wave  being  at  that  period  about  eight  hours  in  advance  of  that 
of  the  semi-diurnal  wave.  This  diurnal  wave  exists  only  when 
the  moon  has  a  considerable  declination. 

On  the  Atlantic  coast  the  corresponding  inequality  at  the  time 
of  the  moon's  greatest  declination,  is  a  small  fraction  of  the 
height  of  the  tide,  and  is  generally  not  more  than  one  foot  A 
similar  remark  may  be  made  of  the  tides  of  the  coast  of  Europe. 
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540.  On  the  northern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from 
Florida  westward,  there  is  but  one  tide  in  the  24  hours,  and  the 
mean  range  of  this  tide  is  only  from  1  foot  to  \\  feet  The 
second  tide  is  doubtless  obliterated  by  the  interference  of  the 
semidiurnal  flood-tide  with  a  diurnal  ebb-tide ;  as  happens ap* 
proximately  on  the  Pacific  coast  (545).  For  some  three  to  five 
days,  about  the  time  when  the  moon  is  crossing  the  equator, 
when  the  diurnal  inequality  should  vanish,  from  the  absence  (tf 
the  diurnal  wave  (545),  there  are  generally  two  tides  at  the  same 
places  on  the  coast,  the  rise  and  fisill  beinff  quite  small.  The 
greatest  rise  and  fall  of  the  single  day-tide  occurs  when  the 
moon's  declination  is  the  greatest. 

The  small  height  of  the  tides  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  at- 
tributable chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  width  of  the  gulf  is  three 
or  four  times  greater  than  that  of  the  two  channels  through  which 
the  tide-wave  enters  it 
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TIDES  OF  THE  MEDITERRANEAN. 

547*  The  average  height  of  the  tide  in  the  Mediterranean  is 
said  not  to  exceed  1^  feet,  though  at  some  ports,  as  Tunis  and 
Venice,  it  sometimes  amounts  to  3  or  4  feet.  The  Mediterranean 
is  of  sufficient  extent  for  the  sun  and  moon  to  produce  a  sensible 
tide  "by  their  direct  action.  A  derivative  tide-wave,  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  should  also  enter  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and 
spread  out  laterally  as  it  advances ;  but  the  ebb  and  flow  from 
tnis  cause  is  said  to  be  slight. 

TIDES  OF  INLAND  SEAS  AND  LAKES. 

548.  Lakes  and  inland  seas  have  no  perceptible  tides,  or  only 
very  small  tides,  for  the  reason  that  their  extent  is  not  sufficient 
to  admit  of  anv  sensible  inequality  of  gravity,  as  the  result  of 
the  action  of  tne  moon  (532).  A  tide  of  nearly  2  inches  has 
been  detected  at  Chicago,  on  the  southwestern  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan. 

TIDES  OF  THE  COAST  OP  EUROPE. 

549.  The  tide-wave  advancing  from  the  south,  makes  a  con- 
siderable angle  with  the  coast  of  Europe,  and  thus  the  tide  occurs 
continually  later  in  following  the  coast  from  the  Straits  of  Gibral- 
tar northward ;  and  along  its  entire  extent  from  two  to  twelve 
hours  later  than  the  corresponding  tides  on  the  coast  of  the 
United  States.  Similar  varieties  of  tidal  phenomena  occur  on 
either  coast. 

The  highest  tides  prevail  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  the  Bay 
of  St  Malo,  on  the  northwest  coast  of  France.  At  the  head  of 
the  Bristol  Channel,  and  of  the  Bay  of  St  Malo,  the  spring  tides 
sometimes  rise  to  the  height  of  60  feet  The  mean  range  of 
sprine  tides  is  26  feet  at  Liverpool,  nearly  13  feet  at  Portsmouth, 
and  about  20  feet  at  London  Docks.  On  the  coast  of  France,  the 
height  of  the  tides  at  different  ports  &lls  approximately  between 
the  same  limits  as  on  the  coast  of  England. 

The  lowest  tides  occur  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Ireland,  to  the 
north  of  the  entrance  to  St  George's  Channel.  At  Courtown. 
about  30  miles  north  of  Tuskar,  there  is  scarcely  any  rise  or  fall 
of  the  water.  From  that  point  the  height  of  the  tide  increases 
about  equally  in  every  direction,  from  0  to  15  feet  on  the 
opposite  coast  The  remarkably  low  tides  at  that  locality  result 
from  the  fact  that  the  tide  stream  is  diverted  by  a  promontory 
at  the  entrance  of  the  channel  to  the  opposite  shore. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  PORT.— TIDE-TABLES. 
MO.  The  interval  between  the  time  of  the  moon's  crossing  the 
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meridian  and  the  time  of  high  water  at  a  given  place  is  nearly 
constant  It  varies  only  between  moderate  assignable  limits. 
The  mean  interval  on  the  days  of  new  and  full  moon  is  called 
the  establishment  of  the  port.  The  average  of  the  intervals  dar- 
ing a  month's  tides,  is  called  the  mean,  or  correct  establishmenL 
The  mean  establishment  of  Boston  is  llh.  27m. ;  of  New  Haven 
llh.  16m.;  of  New  York  8h.  18m.;  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  7h. 
and  26m. ;  of  San  Francisco  12h.  12m. 

551.  €alcnlatioa  of  Time  of  Higli  Water.  When  the 
mean  establishment  of  a  port  is  known,  the  time  of  high  water 
on  any  day  may  be  approximately  determined.  The  hour  of 
transit  of  the  moon  on  the  given  day  is  to  be  taken  from  the 
Nautical  Almanac  and  added  to  the  mean  establishment ;  the 
result  will  be  the  time  of  high  water.  If  the  time  thus  determined 
&lls  in  the  succeeding  day,  half  a  lunar  day  (12h.  25m.)  is  to  be 
subtracted,  as  this  is  the  mean  interval  between  two  successive 
tides. 

On  the  day  of  new  or  full  moon,  the  time  of  the  next  high 
water  after  noon,  will  be  approximately  equal  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  port 

In  the  annual  Coast  Sorrej  Reports  a  table  is  pubtished,  gtWng  the  intenral  be- 
tween the  time  of  the  moon's  transit  and  the  time  of  high  water  for  different  hours 
of  transit,  and  for  the  principal  ports  on  the  U.  S.  coast  If  the  time  of  the  mooo't 
transit  on  any  daj  be  obtained  from  the  Nautical  Almanac,  the  interval  correspond* 
ing  to  this  time  in  the  table,  added  to  the  time  of  transit,  will  give  more  accurstelj 
the  time  of  high  water. 

662.  A  tide  table  for  the  coast  of  (he  United  States,  is  published  in  the  same 
Beports,  giving  for  numerous  points  of  the  coast  the  mean  values  of  the  interval  b^ 
tween  the  time  of  the  moon's  transit  and  time  of  high  water,  the  rise  and  fiiU  of  the 
tides,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  spring  and  neap  tides,  the  duration  of  flood  and  of 
ebb  tide,  and  the  duration  of  the  stand,  or  the  period  of  time  during  which  the  sur- 
face  of  the  water  neither  rises  nor  fails.  A  table  is  also  given  showing;  for  various 
ports,  the  rise  and  fall  of  tides  corresponding  to  different  houra  of  the  moon's  trvoflt; 
xrom  which,  by  taking  the  time  of  transit  for  any  day  from  the  Almauac,  the  cor- 
responding rise  and  fisdl  of  the  tide  may  be  obtained  for  any  of  the  porta  meotioMd 
in  the  table 
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Explanations  of  the  Tables. 

The  Tables  which  form  a  part  of  this  work,  and  which  are  em- 
ployed in  the  resolution  of  the  following  Problems,  consist  of  Ta- 
Dies  of  the  Sun,  Tables  of  the  Moon,  Tables  of  the  Mean  Places 
of  some  of  the  Fixed  Stars,  Tables  of  Corrections  for  Refraction, 
Aberration, and  Nutation,  and  Auxiliary  Tables. 

The  Tables  of  the  Sun,  which  are  from  XVII  to  XXXIV,  in- 
elusive,  are,  for  the  most  part,  abridged  from  Delambre's  Solar  Ta- 
bles. The  mean  longitudes  of  the  sun  and  of  his  perigee  for  the 
beginning  of  each  year,  found  in  Table  XVIII,  have  been  com- 
puted from  the  formulae  of  Prof.  Bessel,  given  in  the  Nautical  Al- 
manac of  1837.  The  Table  of  the  Equation  of  Time  was  reduced 
from  the  table  in  the  Connaissance  des  Tems  of  1810,  which  is 
more  accurate  than  Delambre's  Table,  this  being  in  some  instances 
hable  to  an  error  of  2  seconds.  The  Table  of  Nutation  (Table 
XXVII)  was  extracted  from  Francoeur's  Practical  Astronomy. 
The  maximum  of  nutation  of  obliquity  is  taken  at  9".25.  The 
Tables  of  the  Sun  will  give  the  sun  s  longitude  within  a  frac- 
tion of  a  second  of  the  result  obtained  immediately  from  De- 
lambre's Tables,  as  corrected  by  Bessel.  The  Tables  of  the 
Moon,  which  are  from  XXXIV  to  LXXXV,  inclusive,  are 
abridged  and  computed  from  Burckhardt's  Tables  of  the  Moon. 
To  facilitate  the  determination  of  the  hourly  motions  in  longi- 
tude and  latitude,  the  equations  of  the  hourly  motions  have  all 
been  rendered  positive,  liLe  those  of  the  longitude.  Some  few  new 
tables  have  been  computed  for  the  same  purpose.  The  longitude 
and  hourly  motion  in  longitude  will  very  rarely  differ  from  the  re- 
sults of  Burckhardt's  Tables  more  than  (V^d,  and  never  as  much 
as  r  .  The  error  of  the  latitude  and  hourly  motion  in  latitude  will 
be  still  less.  The  other  tables  have  been  taken  frt>m  some  of  the 
most  approved  modem  Astronomical  Works.  (For  the  principles 
of  the  construction  of  the  Tables,  see  Note  !•,  Appendix.) 

Before  entering  upon  the  explanation  of  each  of  the  tables,  it 
will  be  proper  to  define  a  few  terms  that  will  be  made  use  of  in  the 
seouel. 

The  ffiven  quantity  with  which  a  quantity  is  taken  irom  a  table^ 
is  called  the  Argument  of  this  quantity. 
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The  angular  arguments  are  expressed  in  some  of  the  tables  ac- 
cording to  the  sexagesimal  division  of  the  circle.  In  others,  they 
are  given  in  parts  of  the  circle  supposed  to  be  divided  into  100, 
1000,  or  10000,  &c.,  Dan'i. 

Tables  are  of  Single  or  Double  Entry ^  according  as  they  con- 
tain one  or  two  arguments.  The  Epoch  of  a  table  is  the  mstant 
of  time  for  wliich  tne  quantities  given  by  the  table  are  computed. 
By  the  Epoch  of  a  quantity,  is  meant  the  value  of  the  quantity 
found  for  some  chosen  epoch,  from  which  its  value  at  other  epochs 
is  to  be  computed  by  means  of  its  known  rate  of  variation. 

Table  I,  contains  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  from  the  meridian 
of  Greenwich,  of  various  conspicuous  places  in  different  parts  of 
the  earth.  The  longitudes  serve  to  make  known  the  time  at  any 
one  of  the  places  in  the  table,  when  that  at  any  of  the  others  is 
given.  The  latitude  of  a  place  is  an  important  element  in  various 
astronomical  calculations. 

Table  II,  is  a  table  of  the  Elements  of  the  Orbits  of  the  Planets 
with  their  secular  variations,  which  serve  to  make  known  the  ele- 
ments at  any  given  epoch  different  from  that  of  the  table.    From 
these  the  el&pUc  places  of  the  planets  at  the  given  epoch  may  be 
computed.    Table  III.,  is  a  similar  table  for  the  Moon. 

Table  II.  {a)  gives  the  mean  distances,  &c.,  of  the  Planetoids. 

Tables  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  require  no  explanation. 

Table  VIII,  gives  the  mean  Astronomical  Refractions ;  that  is, 
the  refractions  which  have  place  when  the  barometer  stands  at  30 
viches,  and  the  thermometer  of  Fahrenheit  at  50°. 

Table  IX,  contains  the  corrections  of  the  Mean  Refractions  for 
+ 1  inch  in  the  barometer,  and  —  1°  in  the  thermometer,  from 
which  the  corrections  to  be  applied,  at  any  observed  height  of  the 
barometer  and  thermometer,  are  easily  derived. 

Table  X,  gives  the  Parallax  of  the  Sun  for  any  given  altitude  on 
a  given  day  of  the  year ;  for  reducing  a  solar  observation  made  at 
the  surface  of  the  earth  to  what  it  would  have  been,  if  made  at  the 
centre. 

Table  XI,  is  designed  to  make  known  the  Sun's  Semi-diurnal 
Arc,  answering  to  any  given  latitude  and  to  any  given  declination 
of  the  sun ;  and  thus  the  time  of  the  sun's  rising  and  setting,  and 
the  length  of  the  day. 

Table  XII,  serves  to  make  knovni  the  value  of  the  Equation  of 
Time,  with  its  essential  sign,  which  is  to  be  applied  to  the  apparent 
time  to  convert  it  into  the  mean.  If  the  sign  of  the  equation  taken 
from  the  table  be  changed,  it  will  serve  for  the  conversion  of  mean 
time  into  apparent.    This  table  is  constructed  for  the  year  1840. 

Table  Xill,  is  to  be  used  in  connection  with  Table  XII,  when 
the  given  date  is  in  any  other  year  than  1840.  It  fumishes  the 
Secular  Variation  of  the  Equation  of  Time,  from  vhich  the  mo- 
portional  part  of  its  variation  in  the  interval  between  the  given  date 
and  the  epoch  of  Table  XII  is  easily  derived. 
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Table  XIV,  contains  certain  other  Corrections  to  be  applied  to 
ibe  equation  of  time  taken  from  Table  XII,  when  its  exact  value, 
to  within  a  small  fraction  of  a  second,  is  desired. 

Table  XV,  gives  the  Fraction  of  the  Year  corresponding  to  each 
date.  This  table  is  useful  when  quantities  vary  by  Known  and  uni- 
form degrees,  in  deducing  theii  values  at  any  assumed  time  from 
their  values  at  any  other  time. 

Table  XVI,  is  for  converting  Hours,  Minutes,  and  Seconds  into 
decimal  parts  of  a  Day. 

Table  XVII,  is  for  converting  Minutes  and  Seconds  of  a  degree 
into  the  decimal  division  of  the  same.  It  will  also  serve  for  the 
conversion  of  minutes  and  seconds  of  time  into  decimal  parts  of  an 
hour. 

The  last  two  tables  will  be  found  frequently  useful  in  arithmeti- 
cal operations 

Table  XVIII,  is  a  table  of  Epochs  of  the  Sun's  Mean  Lonci- 
tude,  of  the  Longitude  of  the  Perigee,  and  of  the  Arguments  lor 
finding  the  small  equations  of  the  Sun's  place.  They  are  all  cal- 
culated for  the  first  of  January  of  each  year,  at  mean  noon  on  the 
meridian  of  Greenwich.  Argument  I.  is  the  mean  longitude  of  the 
Moon  minus  that  of  the  Sun ;  Argument  II.  is  the  heliocentric 
longitude  of  the  Earth ;  Argument  III.  is  the  heliocentric  longi- 
tude of  Venus ;  Argument  IV.  is  the  heliocentric  longitude  of 
Mars ;  Argument  V.  is  the  heliocentric  longitude  of  Jupiter ,  Ar- 
gument VI.  is  the  mean  anomaly  of  the  Moon  ;  Argument  VII.  is 
the  heliocentric  longitude  of  Saturn ;  and  Argument  N  is  the  sup- 
plement of  the  longitude  of  the  Moon's  Ascending  Node.  Argu- 
ment I.  is  for  the  first  part  of  the  equation  depending  on  the  action 
of  the  Moon.  Arguments  I.  and  VI.  are  the  arguments  for  tlie  re- 
maining part  of  the  lunar  equation.  Arguments  II.  and  III.  are  for 
the  eauation  depending  on  the  action  of  Venus ;  Arguments  II. 
and  IV.  for  the  equation  depending  on  the  action  of  Mars ;  Argu- 
ments II.  and  V.  for  the  equation  depending  on  the  action  of  Ju- 
piter ;  and  Arguments  II.  and  VII.  for  the*  equation  depending  on 
the  action  of  Saturn.  Argument  N  is  the  argument  for  tlie  Nuta- 
tion in  longitude :  it  is  also  the  argument  for  the  Nutation  in  right 
ascension,  and  of  the  obliouit^  of  tne  ecliptic. 

Table  XIX,  shows  the  Motions  of  the  Sun  and  Perigee,  and  the 
variations  of  the  arguments,  in  the  interval  between  the  beginning 
of  the  year  and  the  first  of  each  month. 

Table  XX,  shows  the  Motions  of  the  Sun  and  Perigee,  and  the 
variations  of  the  arguments  from  the  beginning  of  any  month  to  the 
beginning  of  any  day  of  the  month ;  also  the  same  for  Hours. 

Table  XXI,  gives  the  Sun's  Motions  for  Minutes  and  Seconds. 
Tables  XVIII  to  XXI,  inclusive,  make  known  the  mean  longitude 
of  the  Sun  from  the  mean  equinox,  at  any  moment  of  time. 

Table  XXII,  Mean  Obliquity  of  the  Echptic  for  the  beginning 
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of  each  year  contained  in  the  table.    It  is  found  for  any  interme- 
diate time  by  simple  proportion. 

Tables  XxlII,  and  XXIV,  furnish  the  Sun's  Hourly  Motion 
and  Semi-diameter. 

Table  XXV,  is  designed  to  make  known  the  Equation  of  the 
Sun's  Centre.  When  the  equati  m  has  the  negative  sim,  its  sup- 
plement to  12s.  is  given :  this  ii^  to  be  added  tdong  with  the  other 
equations  of  longitude,  and  12s.  are  to  be  subtracted  from  tlie  sum. 

The  numbers  in  the  table  are  the  values  of  the  equation  of  the 
centre,  or  of  its  supplement,  diminished  by  46'M.  This  constant 
is  subtracted  from  each  value,  to  balance  the  different  quantities 
added  to  the  other  equations  of  the  longitude,  in  order  to  render 
them  affirmative.     The  epoch  of  this  table  is  the  year  1840. 

Table  XXVI,  gives  the  Secular  Variation  of  the  Equation  of  the 
Sun's  Centre,  from  which  the  proportional  part  of  the  variation  in 
the  interval  between  the  ffiven  date  and  the  v^^  1840,  may  be 
derived. 

Table  XXVII,  is  for  the  Nutation  in  Lon^tude,  Nutation  in 
Right  Ascension,  and  Nutation  of  the  Obliquity  of  the  Ecliptic. 
The  nutation  in  longitude  and  nutation  in  riffht  ascension,  serve  to 
transfer  the  origin  of  the  longitude  and  rignt  ascension  from  the 
mean  to  the  true  equinox.  And  the  nutation  of  obliquity  serves  to 
change  the  mean  into  the  true  obhquity. 

Tables  XXVIII  to  XXXIII,  inclusive,  give  the  Equations  of 
the  Sun's  Londtude,  due  respectively  to  the  attractions  of  the 
Moon,  Venus,  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Saturn. 

Table  XXXIV,  is  for  the  variable  part  of  the  Sun's  Aberration. 
The  numbers  have  all  been  renderea  positive  by  the  addition  of 
the  constant  0".3. 

Table  XXXV,  contains  the  Epochs  of  the  Moon*s  Mean  Longi* 
tude,  and  of  the  Arguments  of  the  equations  used  in  determining 
the  True  Longitude  and  Latitude  of  the  Moon.  They  are  all  cal* 
culated  for  the  first  of  January  of  each  year,  at  mean  noon  on  the 
meridian  of  Greenwich.  Tne  Argument  for  the  Evection  is  di- 
minished by  S(y  ;  the  Anomaly  by  2^  ;  the  Argument  for  the  Va- 
riation by  9^,  and  the  mean  longitude  by  9°  45' ;  and  the  Supple- 
ment of  the  Node  is  increased  by  7'.  This  is  done  to  balance  the 
quantities  which  are  added  to  ttie  different  equations  in  order  to 
render  them  affirmative. 

Tables  XXXVI  to  XL,  inclusive,  give  the  Motions  of  the  Moon* 
and  the  variations  of  the  arguments,  for  Months,  Days,  Hoars, 
Minutes,  and  Seconds ;  and,  together  with  Table  XXaV,  are  for 
finding  the  Moon's  Mean  Longitude  and  the  Arguments,  at  any 
assumed  moment  of  time. 

Tables  XLI  to  LIII,  inclusive,  give  th^i  various  Equations  of 
the  Moon's  Longitude.  It  is  to  be  observed  with  respect  to  Table 
XLI,  that  the  right  hand  figure  of  the  argument  is  supposed  to  be 
dropped.    But  when  the  greatest  attainable  accuracy  is  desir^,  it 
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can  be  retained,  and  a  cipher  conceived  to  be  T^tten  after  the 
numbers  in  the  columns  of  Arguments  in  the  table.  In  Tables 
L,  LI,  LII,  and  LV,  the  degrees  will  be  found  by  referring  to  the 
head  or  foot  of  the  column.    (See  Problem  II.,  note  2.) 

Table  LI  V  is  for  the  Nutation  of  the  Moon's  Longitude. 

Tables  LV  to  LIX,  inclusive,  are  for  finding  the  Latitude  of 
the  Moon. 

Tables  LX  to  LXIII,  inclusive,  are  for  the  Equatorial  Paral 
lax  of  the  Moon. 

Table  LXIV  furnishes  the  Reductions  of  Parallax  and  of  the 
Latitude  of  a  Place.  The  reduction  of  parallax  is  for  obtaining 
the  parallax  at  any  given  place  from  the  equatorial  parallax.  The 
reduction  of  latitude  is  foi  reducing  the  true  latitude  of  a  place,  as 
determined  by  observation,  to  the  corresponding  latitude  on  the 
supposition  of  the  earth  being  a  sphere.  The  ellipticity  to  which 
the  numbers  in  the  table  correspond  is  jl^. 

Tables  LXV  and  LXVI,  Moon's  Semi-diameter,  and  the  Aug- 
mentation of  the  Semi-diameter  depending  on  the  altitude. 

Tables  LXVII  to  LXXXV,  inclusive,  are  for  finding  the 
Hourly  Motions  of  the  Moon  in  Longitude  and  Latitude. 

Table  LXXXVI,  Mean  New  Moons,  and  the  Arguments  for  the 
Equations  for  New  and  Full  Moon,  in  January.  The  time  of 
mean  new  moon  in  January  of  each  year  has  been  diminished  by 
15  hours,  the  sum  of  the  quantities  which  have  been  added  to  the 
equations  in  Table  LXXaIX.  Thus,  4h.  20m.  has  been  added 
to  equation  I. ;  lOh.  10m.  to  equation  II. ;  10m.  to  equation  III.; 
and  20m.  to  equation  IV. 

Tables  LXXXVII  and  LXXXVIII,  are  used  with  the  preced- 
ing in  finding  the  Approximate  Time  of  Mean  New  or  Full  Moon 
in  any  given  month  of  the  year. 

Table  LXXXIX  furnishes  the  Equations  for  finding  the  Ap- 
proximate Time  of  New  or  Full  Moon. 

Table  XC  contains  the  Mean  Right  Ascensions  and  Declina- 
tions of  50  principal  Fixed  Stars,  for  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1S40,  with  their  Annual  Variations. 

Table  XCI  is  for  finding  the  Aberration  and  Nutation  of  the 
St^rs  in  the  preceding  catalogue. 

Table  XClI  contains  the  Mean  Longitudes  and  Latitudes  of 
some  of  the  principal  Fixed  Stars,  for  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1840,  with  their  Annual  Variations. 

Tables  XCIII,  XCIV,  XCV,  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth 
Differences.  These  tables  are  given  to  facilitate  the  determina- 
tion, from  the  Nautical  Almanac,  of  the  moon's  longitude  or  lati- 
tude for  any  time  between  noon  and  midnight. 

Table  Xi)VI,  Logistical  Logarithms.  This  table  is  convenient 
in  working  proportions,  when  the  terms  are  minutes  and  seconds, 
or  degrees  and  minutes,  or  hours  and  minutes,-— especially  when 
the  fint  term  is  Ih.  or  60m 
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To  find  the  logistical  logarithm  of  a  number  composed  ofmin 
utes  and  seconds^  or  degrees  and  minutes^  of  an  arc ;  or  ofmin* 
utes  and  seconds,  or  hours  and  minutes,  of  time. 

1 .  If  the  number  consists  of  minutes  and  seconds,  at  the  top  of 
the  table  seek  for  the  minutes,  and  in  the  same  colunm  opposite 
the  seconds  in  the  left-hand  column  will  be  found  the  logistical 
logarithm. 

2.  If  the  number  is  composed  of  hours  and  minutes,  the  hours 
must  be  used  as  if  they  were  minutes,  and  the  minutes  as  if  they 
were  seconds. 

3.  U  the  number  is  composed  of  degrees  and  minutes,  the  de* 
grees  must  be  used  as  if  they  were  minutes,  and  the  minutes  as  if 
Uiey  were  seconds. 

To  find  the  logistical  logarithm  of  a  number  less  than  3600. 

Seek  in  the  second  line  of  the  table  from  the  top  the  number 
next  less  than  the  given  number,  and  the  remainder,  or  the  com- 
plement to  tlie  given  number,  in  the  first  colunm  on  tlie  left:  then 
m  the  column  of  the  first  number,  and  opposite  the  complement, 
will  be  found  the  logistical  logarithm  of  tne  sum.  Thus,  to  ob- 
tain the  logarithm  of  1531,  we  seek  for  the  colunm  of  1500,  and 
opposite  31  we  find  3713. 
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To  worky  by  logistical  logarithms,  a  proportion  the  terms  of  which 
are  degrees  and  minutes,  or  minutes  and  seconds,  of  an  arc ;  or 
hours  and  minutes,  or  minutes  and  seconds,  of  time. 

With  the  de^ees  or  minutes  at  the  top,  and  minutes  or  seconds 
at  the  side,  or  if  a  term  consists  of  hours  and  minutes,  or  minutes 
and  seconds,  with  the  hours  or  minutes  at  the  top,  and  minutes 
or  seconds  at  the  side,  take  from  Table  XCVI.  the  logistical  loga- 
rithms of  the  three  given  terms ;  add  together  the  logistical  loffa- 
rithms  of  the  second  and  third  terms  and  the  arithmetical  comme- 
ment  of  that  of  the  first  term,  rejecting  10  from  the  index.*  The 
result  will  be  the  logistical  logarithm  of  the  fourth  term,  with 
which  take  it  from  the  table. 

Note  1.  The  logistical  logarithm  of  60'  is  0. 

Note  2.  If  the  second  or  third  term  contains  tenths  of  seconds, 
(or  tenths  of  minutes,  when  it  consists  of  degrees  and  minutes,) 
and  is  less  than  6',  or  6^,  multiply  it  by  10,  and  employ  the  loga- 
rithm of  the  product  in  place  of  tliat  of  the  term  itself.    'Die 

*  instead  of  adding  the  arithmetical  complement  of  the  ogarilhm  of  tlw  irit 
tenn,  the  logarithm  itaeif  may  be  aubtncted  lirom  the  aum  ol  the  lofarithma  of  Ihr 
other  two  terms. 
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result  obtained  by  the  table,  divided  by  10,  will  be  the  fourth  term 
of  the  proportion,  and  will  be  exact  to  tendis. 

Note  3.  If  none  of  the  terms  contain  tenths  of  minutes  or  sec- 
onds, and  it  is  desired  to  obtain  a  result  exact  to  tenths,  diminish 
the  index  of  the  logistical  logarithm  of  the  fourth  term  by  1,  and 
cut  off  the  right-hand  figure  of  the  number  found  from  the  table^ 
for  tenths. 

Exam.  1.  Wlien  the  moon's  hourly  motion  is  30'  12",  what  is 
its  motion  in  16m.  24s.  ? 

As  60m.  .         0 

:    30'  12"   .  .         .  2981 

: :    16m.  24s.  .        .  5633 


:    8'  16"      ....  8614 

2.  If  the  moon's  decUnation  change  1^  31'  in  12  hours,  what 
will  be  the  change  in  7h.  42m.  ? 

As  12h.    .        .        .  ar.  co.  9.3010 

:    1^31'  .         .        .     1.6973 

•:   7h.42m*      .        .        .       8917 


:    0^  58'-        .         .         .    1.7900 

3.  When  the  moon's  hourly  motion  in  latitude  is  2'  26  '.8,  what 
is  its  motion  in  36m.  22s.  ? 
V  26".8 
60 


146".8 
10 


As  60m.  ^   .   0 

1468   .    .   :  1468"  .    .  3896 

:  :  36m.  22s.   .  2174 


:  890"  .    .  6070 

Ans.  1'  29"  0, 

4.  When  the  sun's  hourly  motion  in  longitude  is  2'  28",  what 
is  its  motion  in  49m.  lis.?  Ans.  2'  1". 

5.  If  the  sun's  declination  change  16'  33"  in  24  hours,  what 
will  be  the  change  m  14h.  18m.  ?  Ans.  9'  52". 

6.  If  the  moon's  declination  change  54".7  in  one  hour,  what  will 
be  the  change  in  52m.  18s.  ^  Ans.  47"»7» 


PROBLEM  II. 

To  UAefrom  a  table  the  quantity  corresponding  to  a  given  value 

of  the  argument^  or  to  given  values  of  the  arguments  of  the 

table 

21 
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Case  1.  WJien  quantities  are  given  in  the  table  for  each  sign 
and  degree  of  the  argument. 

With  the  signs  of  the  given  aigument  at  the  top  or  bottom,  and 
the  degrees  at  the  side,  (at  the  left  side,  if  the  signs  are  found  at 
the  top ;  at  the  right  side,  if  they  are  found  at  the  bottom,)  take  oaf 
the  corresponding  quantity.    Also  take  the  difference  between  this 

Quantity  and  the  next  following  one  in  the  table,  and  say,  GO' :  this 
inference  :  :  odd  minutes  and  seconds  of  given  argument :  a  fourth 
tenn.    This  fourth  term,  added  to  the  quantity  taken  out,  when  the 

Juantities  in  the  table  are  increasing,  but  subtracted  when  they  are 
ecreasing,  will  give  the  required  quantity. 

Note  1.  When  the  quantities  change  but  little  from  degree  to 
degree  of  the  arfi[ument,  the  required  quantitjr  may  often  be  esti- 
mated, without  the  trouble  of  stating  a  proportion. 

Note  2.  In  some  of  the  tables  the  degrees  or  signs  of  the  quan- 
tity sought,  are  to  be  had  by  referring  to  the  head  or  foot  of  the  col- 
unm  in  which  the  minutes  and  seconds  are  found.  (See  Table« 
L,  LI,  LII,  and  LV.)  The  degrees  there  found  are  to  be  taken, 
if  no  horizontal  mark  intervenes ;  otherwise,  they  are  to  be  in* 
creased  or  diminished  by  1^,  or  2°,  according  as  one  or  two  maiks 
intervene.  They  are  to  be  increased,  or  diminished,  according  as 
their  number  is  less  or  greater  than  the  number  of  degrees  at  the 
other  end  of  the  column. 

Note  3.  If,  as  is  the  case  with  some  of  the  tables,  the  quantities 
in  the  table  have  an  algebraic  sign  prefixed  to  them,  neglect  the 
consideration  of  the  sign  in  determining  the  correction  to  be  applied 
10  the  quantity  first  taken  out,  and  proceed  according  to  the  rule 
above  given.  The  result  will  have  the  sign  of  the  quantity  first 
taken  out.  It  is  to  be  observed^  however,  £at  if  the  two  consecu- 
tive quantities  chance  to  have  opposite  signs,  their  numerical  sum 
is  to  be  taken  instead  of  their  difference ;  also  that  the  quantity 
sought  will,  in  every  such  instance,  be  the  numerical  difference 
between  the  correction  and  the  quantity  first  taken  out,  and,  ac- 
cording as  the  correction  is  less  or  greater  than  this  quantity,  is  to 
be  affected  with  the  same  or  the  opposite  sign. 

Exam.  1.  Given  the  argument  7**  6''  24'  B6'\  to  find  the  cone 
B{)oixiing  quantity  in  Table  L. 

r-  6*^  gives  (f  43'  ir'.4. 
The  difference  between  0^  43'  17".4  and  the  next  following  qoan- 
tity  in  the  table  is  1'  T'.S. 

60'  :  1'  7".3  :  :  24'  36"  :  27".6.* 


*  The  itudent  can  work  the  proportion,  either  by  the  common  method,  or  bj  l»> 
mticai  logarithme,  u  he  may  prafer.  In  working  this  and  all  aimilar  ptopofUow 
bj  the  arithmetical  method,  the  eoojnds  of  the  argnment  may  be  oonTotled  iali 
the  equlTalent  decimal  jiart  of  a  minute  by  means  of  Table  XvII,  (usiBg  tbe  sec 
onds^M  if  they  wen  minutes.)  It  will  be  suiBeisBl  lo  take  the  ftmc^  Is  the 
tenth 
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From  (f  43'  IT' A 
Take  27 .6 


0  42  49  .8 

2.  Given  the  argument  2^  18^  41'  20",  to  find  the  correspondung 
quantity  in  Table  AX V. 

2^  18^  gives  I*'  62'  32".5. 

The  difference  between  1^  52'  32".5  and  the  next  following 
quantity  in  the  table  is  21".8. 

60' :  21".8  :  :  41'  20"  :  15".0. 

To     1^  62'  32".6 
Add  15  .0 


1    52  47  .6 

3.  Given  the  argument  9*"  2^  13'  33",  to  find  the  correspond- 
ing quantity  in  Table  XII. 

9*  2^  gives  29.8s. 

The  arithmetical  sum  of  29.8s.  and  the  next  following  quantity 
in  the  table  is  30.4s. 

60*  :  30.4s.  :  :  13**  33'  :  6.9s. 

From    29.8s. 
Take      6.9 


22.98. 
Ans.  ~  22.9s. 

4.  Given  the  argument  S"*  8*  14'  52",  to  find  the  corresponding 
quantinr  in  Table  Lll.  Ans.  12'  36".0. 

5.  Given  the  tirgument  II*-  11**  23'  10",  to  find  the  correspond- 
ing quantity  in  Table  LVI.  Ans.  1 1'  48'  .0. 

6.  Given  the  armment  0^  26^  20',  to  find  the  corresponding 
quantity  m  Table  All.  Ans.  —  41*.0. 

Case  P,.  When  the  argument  changes  in  the  table  by  more  or 
less  thmt  1^ ;  or  w/ien  it  is  given  in  lower  denominations  than 
signs. 

TakA  out  of  the  table  the  quantity  answering  to  the  number  in 
the  cotunm  of  arguments  next  less  than  the  ffiven  argument.  Take 
the  difference  between  this  quantity  and  the  next  following  one, 
and  also  the  difference  of  the  consecutive  values  of  the  arjgument 
inserted  in  the  table,  and  say,  difference  of  arguments  :  difference 
of  quantities  :  :  excess  of  the  given  argument  over  the  value  next 
less  in  the  table  :  a  fourth  term.  This  fourth  term  applied  to  the 
ooantity  first  taken  out,  according  to  the  rule  given  m  the  prece- 
oinff  case,  wiU  give  the  quantity  sought. 

Note.  In  some  of  the  tables  the  columns  entitled  Diff.  are  made 
up  of  the  differences  answering  to  a  difference  of  10'  in  the  argu« 
nient.  In  obtaining  quantities  from  tliese  tables,  it  will  be  found 
more  convenient  to  Uuce  for  the  first  and  second  terms  of  the  pro- 
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portion,  respectively,  IC,  and  the  difference  furnished  by  the  table, 
and  work  the  proportion  by  the  arithmetical  method.  (See  note  at 
bottom  of  page  268.) 

Exam.  1.  Given  die  argument  (f-  24**  42'  15",  to  find  the  cor- 
responding quantity  in  Table  LI. 

0^  24**  BCy  gives  9**  47'  14".3. 

The  difference  between  9°  47'  14".3  and  the  next  following 
quantity  =  3  x  63".0  =  189".0.  The  argument  changes  by  SC. 
And  the  excess  of  0^  24°  42'  15"  over  0^  24°  30',  is  12  15".  Thus, 

3(y  :  189".0  :  :  12^  15"  :  77".2. 

But  the  correction  may  be  found  more  readily  by  the  following 

proportion : 

IC  :  63".0  :  :  12'.25  :  77".2. 

To    9°  47'  14".3 
Add  77  .2 


9  48  31  .5 
2.  Given  the  argument  1°  12',  to  find  the  corresponding 
tity  in  Table  VIII. 

V  l(y  gives  23'  13", 

and  5'  :  33"  :  :  2'  :  13"  the  correction. 

From        23'  13" 
Take  13 


23    0 

3.  Given  the  argument  6^  6®  7'  28",  to  find  the  coiresponding 
quantity  in  Table  LV.  Ans.  90°  20^  53".5. 

4.  Given  the  argument  49°  27',  to  find  the  corresponding  quan 
tity  in  Table  LXIV.  Ans.  1 1'  19".8. 

Ca^e  3.  When  the  argument  is  given  in  the  table  in  hundredth^ 
thousandth^  or  ten  thousandth  parts  of  a  circle^ 

The  required  quantity  can  be  found  in  this  case  by  the  same 
rule  as  in  the  preceding ;  but  it  can  be  had  more  expeclitiously  by 
observing  the  following  rules.  If  the  argument  varies  by  10,  mul- 
tiply the  difference  of  the  quantities  between  which  the  required 
quantity  lies  by  the  excess  of  the  given  argument  over  the  next  less 
value  in  the  table,  and  remove  the  decimal  point  one  figure  to  the 
left ;  the  result  will  be  the  correction  to  be  applied  to  the  quantity 
taken  out  of  the  table.  The  same  rule  will  apply  in  taking  quan- 
tities from  tables  in  which  the  differences  answenng  to  a  change  of 
10  in  the  arffument  are  given,  although  the  argument  should  acta* 
ally  chanffe  by  50  or  100.  If  the  argument  changes  by  100,  mul 
tipiy  as  above,  and  remove  the  decimal  point  two  figures  to  the  left 
When  the  conmion  difference  of  the  ar^ruments  is  5,  proceed  as  if 
it  were  10,  and  double  the  result.  In  like  manner,  wh^n  the  com 
mon  difference  is  50,  proceed  as  if  it  were  100,  and  double  the 
result. 
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Exam.  1.  Given  the  argument  973,  to  find  the  corresponding 
quantity  in  Table  XLV  column  headed  13. 

970  gives  23".5. 
The  difference  is  1".2,  and  the  excess  3. 

1".2  From   23".5 

3  Take         .4 


Corr.     .36  23  .1 

2.  Given  the  argument  4834,  to  find  the  corresponding  quantity 
m  Table  XLII,  column  headed  5. 

4800  gives  2'  3".7. 
The  difference  is  6".8,  and  the  excess  34. 
6".8 
34 

From   2'3".7 

2.312        .        .        .     Take        2  .3 


2    1  .4 

3.  Given  the  argument  5444,  to  find  the  corresponding  quan^^ 
tily  in  Table  XLI.  Ans.  15'  3r'.7. 

4.  Given  the  argument  4225,  to  find  the  corresponding  quan- 
tity in  Table  XLlfl,  column  headed  8.  Ans.  0'  4r'.2. 

Case  4.  When  the  table  is  one  of  double  entry ^  or  quantities  are 
taken  from  it  by  means  of  two  arguments. 

Take  out  of  the  table  the  quantity  answering  to  the  values  of 
the  arguments  of  the  table  next  less  tlian  the  given  values  ;  and 
find  the  respective  corrections  to  be  applied  to  it,  due  to  the  ex- 
cess of  the  given  value  of  each  argument  over  the  next  less  value 
in  the  table,  by  the  general  rule  in  the  preceding  case.  These 
corrections  are  to  be  added  to  the  quantity  taken  out,  or  subtracted 
from  it,  according  as  the  quantities  increase  or  decrease  with  the 
arguments. 

rfote  1.  If  the  tenths  of  seconds  be  omitted,  the  corrections 
above  mentioned  can  be  estimated  without  the  trouble  of  stating  a 
proportion,  or  performing  multiphcations. 

Note  2.  The  rule  above  given  may,  in  some  rare  instances,  give 
a  result  differing  a  few  tenths  of  a  second  from  the  truth.  The 
following  rule  will  furnish  more  exact  results.  Find  the  quanti- 
ties correspondiiig,  respectively,  to  the  value  of  the  argument  at 
the  top  next  less  than  its  given  value  and  the  other  given  argu- 
menty  and  to  the  value  next  greater  and  the  other  given  argument. 
Take  the  difference  of  the  quantities  found,  and  also  the  difference 
of  the  corresponding  arguments  at  top,  and  say,  difference  of  argu- 
ments :  difference  of  quantities  :  :  excess  of  given  value  of  the 
argument  at  the  top  oyer  its  next  less  value  in  the  table :  a  fourth 
term.  This  fourth  term  added  to  the  quantity  first  found,  if  it  is 
less  than  the  other,  but  subtracted  from  it,  if  it  is  greater,  will  give 
the  required  quantity.    The  error  of  the  first  rule  may  be  dimin- 
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isked  without  any  extra  calculatioD,  by  attending  to  the  difference 
of  the  quantities  answering  to  the  value  of  the  argument  at  the 
side  next  greater  than  its  given  value  and  the  values  of  the  other 
argoment  between  which  its  given  value  lies. 

Exam.  1.  Given  the  argument  64  at  the  top  and  T7  at  the  side 
to  find  the  corresponding  quantity  in  Table  LXXXI. 

50  and  70  give  47".?. 
The  difference  between  47''.7  and  the  next  quantity  below  it 
19  l'^4.    The  excess  of  77  over  70  is  7,  and  the  argument  at  the 
side  changes  by  10. 

1".4 
7 

From   47''.7 

Corr.  due  excess  7,    .98,  or  1".0.         Take      1  .0 


Quantity  corresponding  to  50  and  77,      46  .7 
The  difference  between  47".7  and  the  adjacent  quantity  in  the 
next  colunm  on  the  riffht  is  d''.3.    The  excess  of  64  over  50  is  lA, 
and  the  argument  at  me  top  changes  by  50. 

3".3 
14 


.462 
2 

From   46".7 


Corr.  due  excess  14,  .924  Take     0  .9 


45  .8 
2.  Given  the  argument  223  at  the  top  and  448  at  the  side,  to 
find  the  corresponcung  quantity  in  Table  AXX. 

220  and  440  give  16".0. 
The  difference  between  16".0  and  the  quantity  next  below  it 
is  2r'J^ 

2''.2 
8 

2  )  1.76 

Prom    16".0 

Corr.  for  excess  8,        .88,  or  0''.9.     Take     0  .9 

Quantity  corresponding  to  220  and  448,  15  .1 
The  difference  between  16".0  and  the  adjacent  quantiq^  m  dtt 
next  colunm  on  the  right  is  0''.7. 

(y'J7 
3 

To    16M 

Ccnr  fiv  excess  8|       .81  Add       Jl 

ITS 
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3.  Given  the  argument  472  at  the  top  and  786  at  the  side,  to 
find  the  corresponding  quantity  in  Table  XXXI. 

Ans.  9".7. 

4.  Given  the  argument  620  at  the  top  and  367  at  the  side,  to 
find  the  corresponding  quantity  in  Table  LXXXI. 

Ans.  55".2. 
5    Given  the  argument  348  at  the  top  and  932  at  the  side,  to 
find  (by  the  rule  given  in  Note  2)  the  corresponding  quantity  in 
Table  XXXH,  Ans.  15".4. 


PROBLEM  III. 

To  convert  Degrees^  Minutes^  and  Seconds  of  the  Equator  into 

Hours,  Minutes,  ^c,  of  Time. 

Multiply  the  quantity  by  4,  and  call  the  product  of  the  seconds, 
thirds ;  ot  the  minutes,  seconds  ;  and  of  the  degrees,  minutes. 
Exam.  1.  Convert  83"^  11'  52''  into  time. 

83^  11'  62" 
4 


6h.  32«-  47'-  28'" 
8.  Canvert  34^  67'  46"  into  time. 

Ans.  2h.  19m.  6l8ec.  4"'. 


PROBLEM  IV. 

To  convert  Hours,  Minutes,  and  Seconds  of  Time  into  Degrees, 

Minutes,  and  Seconds  of  the  Equator. 

Reduce  the  hours  and  minutes  to  minutes :  divide  by  4,  and 

caU  the  quotient  of  the  minutes,  degrees ;  of  the  seconds,  minutes ; 

And  multiply  the  remainder  by  15,  for  the  seconds. 

Exam.  1.  Convert  7h.  9m.  34sec.  into  degrees,  dec 

7h.9-.341. 

60 


4  )  429  34 


107^  23'  30" 
S.  Convert  1 1h.  24m.  468.  into  degrees,  dec. 

Ans.  17riri6", 
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PROBLEM  V. 

Tie  Longitudes  of  two  Places^  and  the  Time  at  one  of  them 
being  given^  to  find  the  corresponding  Time  at  the  other. 

When  the  given  time  is  in  the  morning,  change  it  to  astronomi- 
cal time,  by  adding  12  hours,  and  diminishing  the  number  of  the 
day  by  a  unit.  When  the  given  time  is  in  the  evening,  it  is  al- 
ready in  astronomical  time. 

Fmd  the  difference  of  longitude  of  the  two  places,  by  taking  the 
numerical  difference  of  their  longitudes,  when  these  are  of  the 
same  name,  that  is,  both  east  or  ooth  west ;  and  the  sum,  when 
they  are  of  different  names,  that  is,  one  west  and  the  other  east. 
When  one  of  the  places  is  Greenwich,  the  longitude  of  the  other 
is  the  difference  of  longitude. 

Then,  if  the  place  at  which  the  time  is  required  is  to  the  east 
of  the  place  at  which  the  time  is  given,  add  the  difference  of  longi- 
tude, in  time,  to  the  given  time  ;  but,  if  it  is  to  the  tvesty  subtract 
the  difference  of  longitude  from  the  given  time.  The  sum  or  re- 
mainder will  be  the  required  time. 

Note.  The  longitudes  used  in  the  following  examples,  are  given 
in  Table  I. 

Exam.  1.    When  it  is  October  25th,  3h.  13m.  22sec.  A.  M.  at 
Greenwich,  what  is  the  time  as  reckoned  at  New  York? 
Time  at  Greenwich,  October,  24*  15*»-  13"-  22^ 
Diff.ofLong.        ...  4    56      4 

Time  at  New  York        •        .  24    10    17     18  P.M. 

2.  When  it  is  June  9th,  5h.  25m.  lOsec.  P.  M.,  at  WashiDgton, 
what  is  the  corresponding  time  at  Greenwich  ? 

Time  at  Washington,  June,        9^  5^  25*-  10^ 
Diff.  of  Long.        ...  586 

Time  at  Greenwich       .        .    9  10    33     16  P.M. 

3.  When  it  is  January  15th,  2h.  44m.  23sec.  P.  M.  at 
what  is  the  time  at  Philadelphia  ? 

Longitude  of  Paris  0*^  9^  21^6   E. 

Do.       of  Philadelphia,     .        5    0     39 .6  W. 

Time  at  Paris,  January, 
Diff.ofLong. 

Time  at  Philadelphia,  .     14  21     34    22 

Or  January  15th,  9h.  34m.  228ec.  A.  M. 

4.  Wlien  It  is  March  31st,  8h.  4m.  21sec.  P.  M.  at  New  Haveiv 
^  hat  is  the  corresponding  time  at  Berlin  ? 

Ans.  April  1st,  Ih.  49m.  438ec.  A.  M. 


5  10      1.2 
15^  2k.  44-23^ 

5     10       1 
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5.  When  it  is  Aumist  10th,  lOh.  32m.  Hsec.  A.  M.  at  Boston, 
what  is  the  time  at  New  Orleans  ? 

Ans.  Aug.  10th,  9h.  16m.  48ec.  A.  M. 

6.  When  it  is  noon  of  the  2dd  of  December  at  Greenwich,  what 
is  th9  time  at  New  York  ? 

Ans.  Dec.  23d,  7h.  3m.  Sdsec.  A.  M. 


PROBLEM  VI. 

The  ApptarerU  Time  being  given^  to  find  the  corresponding  Mean 
Time ;  or  the  Mean  Time  being  given  to  find  the  Apparent, 

When  the  given  time  is  not  for  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  re- 
duce it  to  that  meridian  by  the  last  problem.  Then  find  by  the 
tables  the  sun's  mean  longitude  corresponding  to  this  time.  Thus, 
firom  Table  XVIII  take  out  the  longitude  answering  to  the  given 
year,  and  from  Tables  XIX,  XX,  and  XXI,  take  out  the  motions 
in  longitude  for  the  given  month,  days,  hours,  and  minutes,  neg- 
lecting the  seconds.  The  sum  of  the  quantities  'taken  from  the 
tables,  rejecting  12  signs,  when  it  exceeds  that  quantity,  will  be 
the  sun's  mean  longitude  for  the  given  time. 

With  the  sun's  friean  lon^tude  thus  found,  take  the  Equation 
of  Time  from  Table  XII.  Then,  when  Apparent  Time  is  given 
to  find  the  Mean,  apply  the  equation  with  the  sign  it  has  in  the 
table ;  but  when  Mean  Time  is  given  to  find  the  Apparent,  apply 
it  with  the  contrary  sign  ;  the  result  will  be  the  Mean  or  Apparent 
Time  required. 

This  rule  will  be  sufficiently  exact  for  ordinary  purposes,  for 
several  years  before  and  after  the  year  1840.  When  the  given 
date  is  a  number  of  years  distant  from  this  epoch,  take  also  with 
the  sun's  mean  loncitude  the  Secular  Variation  of  the  Equation  of 
Time  from  Table  AlII,  and  find  by  simple  proportion  the  variation 
in  the  interval  between  the  given  year  and  1840.  The  result,  ap- 
plied to  the  equation  of  time  taken  from  Table  XII,  according  to 
Its  sign,  if  the  given  time  is  subsequent  to  the  ^ear  1840,  but  with 
the  opposite  sign  if  it  is  prior  to  1840,  will  give  the  equation  of 
time  at  the  given  date,  which  apply  to  the  given  time  as  above 
directed. 

Note  1.  When  the  exact  mean  or  apparent  time  to  withm  a 
small  fraction  of  a  second  is  demanded,  take  the  numbers  in  the 
columns  cntiUed  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  N,  in  Tables,  XVIII,  XIX, 
XX,  answering  respectively  to  the  year,  montli,  days,  and  hours, 
of  the  given  time.  With  the  respective  sums  oi  the  numbers 
taken  from  each  colunm,  as  arguments,  enter  Table  XIV,  and 
take  out  the  corresponding  quantities.  These  quantities  addeil  to 
the  equation  of  time  as  given  by  Tables  XII  and  XIII,  and  the 
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constant  d.Os.  subtracted,  will  give  the  true  Equation  of  Time,  if 
the  ffiven  time  is  Mean  Time.  When  Apparent  Time  is  given,  it 
willl)e  farther  necessary  to  correct  tlie  equation  of  time  as  gives 
by  the  tables,  by  statmg  the  proportion,  24  hours :  change  of 
equation  for  1"  of  longitude :  :  equation  of  time  :  correction. 

Note  2.  The  Equation  of  Time  is  given  in  the  Nautical  Alma- 
nac for  each  day  of  the  year,  at  apparent,  and  also  at  mean  noon, 
on  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  ana  can  easily  be  found  for  any 
intermediate  time  by  a  proportion.  Directions  for  ap^yingit  to  the 
^ven  time  are  placed  at  the  head  of  the  column.  The  Equation 
IS  ffiven  on  the  first  and  second  pages  of  each  month. 

Exam.  1.  On  the  16th  of  July,  1840,  when  it  is  9h.  35m.  228. 
P«  M.,  mean  time  at  New  York,  what  is  the  apparent  time  at  the 
same  place  ? 

Time  at  New  York,  July,  1840,     le*-  9*-  36--  22^ 
Diff.  ofLong.         ...  4    56      4 

Time  at  Greenwich,  July,  1840,     16  14    31    26 

M.  Long. 

1840 9*  10^  12*  49" 

July 5   29   23  16 

16d. 14  47     5 

14h 34  30 

31m 1   16 


M.  Long 3   24  58  56 

The  equation  of  time  in  Table  XII,  conresponding  to  3^  24^  58^ 
56"  is  +  5"^  44** 

*  Mean  Time  at  New  York,  July,  1840, 16^  9^  36"-  22^ 
Equation  of  time,  sign  changed,        •  — 5     44 


Apparent  Time,      •        .  .  16    9   29     38  P.M. 

2.  On  the  9th  of  May,  1842,  when  it  is  4h.  15m.  2l8ec.  A«  M. 

apparent  time  at  New  York,  what  is  the  mean  time  at  the  same 

place,  and  also  at  Greenwich  ? 

Time  at  New  York,  May,  1842,    8*-  16^  15--  21-- 
Diff.  of  Long.        ...  4    56      4 


Time  at  Greenwich,      .        .        8  21 

11    25 

M .  Long. 
1842      .        .        9^  10»  43'  18" 
May      .                8   28  16  40 
8d.        .                       6  53  58 
Slh.      .        .                   51  45 
11m.      .        .                         27 

M.  Long.  1    16  46    8.£qua.oftime, — 3m.456. 
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Apparent  Time  at  Greenwich,  May,  1842, 
Equation  of  Time,        •        •        .        • 

Mean  Time  at  Greenwich,    . 

Diff.  of  Long 


3d.  2i»».  ii«.  25^ 
-3    45 

8    21      7    40 
4    66      4 

8     16    11     36 


Mean  Time  at  New  York,    . 
Or,  May  9th,  4h.  11m.  368.  A.  M. 

3.  On  the  3d  of  February,  1855,  when  it  is  2h.  43m  368.  appa- 
rent time  at  Greenwich,  what  is  the  exact  mean  time  at  the  same 
place? 

Appar.  Time  at  Greenwich,  Feb.,  1855,  3d.  2h.  43m.  368. 


1855  .  . 

M.  Long. 

I. 

n. 

m. 

IV. 

V. 

N. 

863 

0^  10»  34'  30" 

433 

379 

806 

889 

866 

Feb.  .  . 

1   0  33  18 

47 

85 

138 

45 

7 

6 

3d.  .  . 

1  68  17 

68 

5 

0 

3 

0 

0 

^  .  . 

4  56 

3 

43iii.  .  . 

1  46 

10  IS  13  47 

551 

369 

953 

937 

873 

868 

Appar.  Time  at  Greenwich,  Feb.,  1855,  3*-  2*^  43"-  36^ 
Equation  of  time  by  Table  XII,  .  +14      8.6 

lOOyrs. :  138.  (Sec.  Var.,  Table  XIII) 

: :  15yr8. :  1.98.  .        •        .  —1.9 


Approz.  Mean  Time  at  Greenwich,  '  .  3   2   57    42.7 
24h. :  68.  (change  of  equa.  for  1®  of 

long.) : :  14m. :  0.l8.        •        ..  +0.1 

II.  III. 0.8 

n.IV 0.4 

11.  V 1.0 

I <  0.3 

N 0.1 

Constant — 3.0 


Mean  Time  at  Greenwich,  3   2   57    42.4 

4.  On  the  18th  of  November,  1841,  when  it  is  2h.  12m.  268ec. 
A.  M.  mean  time  at  Greenwich,  what  is  the  apparent  time  at 
Philadelphia?  Ans.  Nov.  17th,  9h.  26m.  288.  P.  M. 

5.  On  the  2d  of  February,  1839,  when  it  is  6h.  32m.  35sec. 
P.  M.,  apparent  time  at  New  Haven,  what  is  the  mean  time  at  the 
same  place  ?  Ans.  6h.  46m.  398.  P.  M. 

6.  On  the  23d  of  Sentember,  1850,  when  it  is  9h.  10m.  12sec. 
mean  time  at  Boston,  wnat  is  the  exact  apparent  time  at  the  same 
place?  Ans.  9h.  18m.  1.0s. 
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PROBLEM  VIL 

To  correct  the  Observed  Altitude  of  a  Heavenly  Body  for  Re 

fraction. 

With  the  given  altitude  take  tlie  corresponding  refraction  fironc 
Table  VIII.  Subtract  the  refraction  from  the  given  altitude,  and 
the  result  will  be  the  true  altitude  of  the  body  at  the  given  stati<N:i. 

This  rule  will  give  exact  results  if  the  barometer  stands  at  30 
inches,  and  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  at  50^,  and  results  suffi- 
ciently exact  for  ordinary  purposes  in  any  state  of  the  atmosphere. 
When  there  is  occasion  for  greater  precision,  take  from  Table  IX 
the  corrections  for  +  1  inch  in  the  height  of  the  barometer,  and 
—  1^  in  the  height  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  and  compute  the 
corrections  for  the  difference  between  the  observed  height  of  the 
barometer  and  SOin.  and  for  the  difference  between  the  obserFcd 
height  of  the  thermometer  and  50^.  Add  these  to  the  mean  re- 
fraction taken  from  Table  VIII,  if  the  barometer  stands  higher 
than  30in.  and  the  thermometer  lower  than  50^ ;  but  in  the  oppo- 
site case  subtract  tliem,  and  the  result  will  be  the  true  refraction, 
which  subtract  from  the  observed  altitude. 

Exam.  1.  The  observed  altitude  of  the  sun  being  32°  KK  25", 
what  is  its  true  altitude  at  the  place  of  observation? 

Observed  alt.         .         .         .        32**  IC  25" 
Refraction  (Table  VIII)        .  —1  32 

True  alt.  at  the  station,  .        32''    8  53 

2.  The  observed  altitude  of  Sirius  bemg  20''  42'  11'',  the  b^ 
rometer  29.5  inches^  and  the  thermometer  of  Fahrenheit  70°, 
required  the  true  altitude  at  the  place  of  observation.  The  differ- 
ence between  29.5  inches  and  30  inches  is  0.5  inches,  and  the 
difference  between  7(f  and  50®  is  20**. 

Obs.  alt.    .        20°  42' 11^0 


Refrac.(TableVIII),  2!  33".0;  Bar.+lin.,6'M2;ther.-l°.0"^10 
Corr.for— 0.5in.,bar.  —2  .6  .5  90 
Corr.for+20°,  ther.     —6  .2  


True  refrac.  2  24  .2 


2.560  &ao 


True  alt.  20  39  46  .8 

3.  The  observed  altitude  of  the  moon  on  the  1 1th  of  April,  16S8» 
being  14°  17'  20",  required  the  true  altitude  at  the  place  of  obter- 
vation.  Ans.  14°  13'  35''. 

4.  Let  the  observed  altitude  of  Aldebaran  be  48°  35'  52",  the 
barometer  at  the  same  time  standinff  at  30  7  inches,  and  the  thei^ 
mometer  at  42°,  required  the  true  altitude.  Ana.  48°  34'  58".8. 
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PROBLEM  VIII. 

The  Apparent  Altitude  of  a  Heavenly  Body  being  given,  to  find 

its  True  Altitude. 

Correct  the  observed  altitude  for  refraction  by  the  foregoing 
problem.    Then, 

1.  If  the  sun  is  the  body  whose  altitude  is  taken,  find  its  paral- 
lax in  altitude  by  Table  X,  and  add  it  to  the  observed  altitude  cor- 
rected for  refraction.    The  result  virill  be  the  true  altitude  sought. 

2.  If  it  is  the  altitude  of  the  moon  that  is  taken,  and  the  hori- 
zontal parallax  at  the  time  of  the  observation  is  known,  find  the 
parallax  in  altitude  by  the  following  formula : 

log.  sin  (par.  in  alt.)  =  Iog.  sin  (hor.par.)  +log.  cos  (app.alt.)— 10 ; 

and  add  it,  as  before,  to  the  apparent  altitude  corrected  for  refirac- 
lion. 

3.  If  one  of  the  planets  is  the  body  observed,  the  following  for- 
mula will  serve  for  the  determination  of  the  parallax  in  altitude 
when  the  horizontal  parallax  is  known : 

log.  (par.  in  alt.)  =  log.  (hor.  par.)  -h  log.  cos  (appar.  alt) — 10. 

Note  I.  The  equatorial  horizontal  parallax  of  the  moon  at  any 

fliTen  time  may  be  obtained  from  the  tables  appended  to  the  work. 
See  Problem  XIV.)  But  it  can  be  had  mucn  more  readily  from 
the  Nautical  Almanac.  The  equatorial  horizontal  parallax  being 
known,  the  horizontal  parallax  at  any  given  latitude  may  be  ob- 
tained by  subtracting  the  Reduction  of  Parallax,  to  be  found  in 
Table  LXlV.  The  horizontal  parallax  of  any  planet,  the  altitude 
of  which  is  measured,  may  also  be  derived  from  the  Nautical  Al- 
manac 

Note  2.  The  fixed  stars  have  no  sensible  parallax,  and  thus  the 
observed  altitude  of  a  star,  corrected  for  refraction,  will  be  its  true 
altitude  at  the  centre  of  the  earth  as  well  as  at  the  station  of  the 
observer. 

Note  3.  If  the  true  altitude  of  a  heavenly  body  is  given,  and  it 
is  required  to  find  the  apparent,  the  rules  for  finding  the  parallax 
in  altitude  and  the  refiraction  are  the  same  as  when  the  apparent 
altitude  is  given  ;  the  true  altitude  being  used  in  place  of  the  ap- 
parent. But  these  collections  are  to  be  applied  with  the  opposite 
signs  from  those  used  in  the  determination  of  the  true  altitucb  from 
the  apparent ;  that  is,  the  parallax  is  to  be  subtracted,  and  the  re* 
fraction  added.  It  wiU  also  be  more  accurate  to  make  use  of 
equa.  (a),  p.  422,  in  the  case  of  the  moon. 

Exam.  1.  The  observed  altitude  of  the  sun  on  the  Ist  of  May, 
1837,  being  26''  40^  20",  what  is  ito  true  altitude  ^ 
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Ob8.alt. 26''40'2(y' 

Refraction    •        •        •        •  —1  56 


True  alt.  at  the  station,  .        26   38  24 

Parallax  in  alt.  (Table  X),     .  +8 

True  altitude         .         ,        .        26   38  32 

2.  Let  the  apparent  altitude  of  the  moon  at  New  York  on  the 
17th  of  March,  1837,  8h.  P.  M.,  be  66**  W  44" ;  the  barometer 
30.4in.  and  the  thermometer  62° ;  required  the  true  altitude. 

Appar.  alt.  .        .        66**  KV  44" 

Meanrefrac.        •  0  25.7 

Corr.  for  +  0.4in.,  bar.  +  0.3 

Corr.  for  +  12®,  ther.  —0.6 


Truerefrac.        •        •        0  25.4 

logarithms 

True  alt.  at  N.  York,   66  10  18.6  .    cos.  9.60637 
£qua.  par.  by  N.  Almanac,  54'  13" 
Reduc.  for  lat.  40'',  4 


Hor.  par.  at  New  York,      54    9         ...    sin.  8.19731 

Par.  in  alt.        .        .        21  52     •    sin.  7.80d68 


True  altitude    .        .  66  32  1 1 

3.  On  the  18th  of  February,  1837,  the  true  meridian  altitude  of 
the  planet  Jupiter  at  Greenwich  was  56®  54'  57",  what  was  its 
apparent  altitude  at  the  time  of  the  meridian  passage,  the  horizontal 
piraUax  being  taken  at  1".9,  as  given  by  the  Nautical  Almanac  ? 

true  alt.           .                  56®  54'  57 '     .    cos.  9.7371 
Hor.  par.  1".9 log.  0.^87 

« 

Par.  in  alt,         .        .         .        — 1.0      .    log.  0.0158 
Refraction        •        •        .      +  37.9 


Appar.  alt.         .  56    55  34 

4.  What  will  be  the  true  altitude  of  the  sun  on  the  22d  of  Sep- 
tember, 1840,  at  the  time  ito  apparent  altitude  is  39®  IT  50^'  ? 

Ans.  39®  16'  46". 

5.  Given  29®  33'  30"  the  apparent  altitude  of  the  moon  at  Phil 
adelphia  on  the  15th  of  June,  1837,  at  9h.  30m.  P.  M.,  and  58'  33" 
the  eouatorial  parallax  of  the  moon  at  the  same  time,  to  find  tbe 
true  altitude.  Ans.  30®  22'  4V\ 

6.  Given  15®  24'  23"  the  true  altitude  of  Venus,  and  8"  its  bori- 
sontal  parallax,  to  find  the  apparent  altitude    Ans.  15®  27'  41'  • 
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PROBLEM  IX. 

To  find  the  SutCs  Longitude^  Hourly  Motion^  and  Semi-Diameter*, 

for  a  given  time^from  the  Tables. 

For  the  Longitude. 

When  the  given  time  is  not  for  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  re* 
duce  it  to  that  meridian  by  Problem  V ;  and  when  it  is  apparent 
time,  convert  it  into  mean  time  by  the  last  problem. 

With  the  mean  time  at  Greenwich,  take  from  Tables  XVIII, 
XIX,  XX,  and  XXI,  the  quantities  corresponding  to  the  year, 
mondi,  day,  hour,  minute,  and  second,  (omitting  those  in  the  last 
two  columns,)  and  place  them  in  separate  columns  headed  as  in 
Table  XVIII,  and  take  their  sums.*  The  sum  in  the  column  enti- 
tled M,  Long,  will  be  the  tabular  mean  longitude  of  the  sun ;  the 
sum  in  the  colunm  entitled  Long.  Perigee  will  be  the  tabular  lon- 

f;itude  of  the  sun's  perigee ;  and  the  sums  in  the  columns  I,  II, 
II,  IV,  V,  N,  will  be  the  arguments  for  the  small  equations  of  the 
sun's  longitude,  including  the  equation  of  the  equinoxes  in  longi- 
tude. 

Subtract  the  longitude  of  the  perigee  from  the  sun's  mean  longi- 
tude, adding  12  si^ns  when  necessary  to  render  the  subtraction 
possible ;  me  remamder  will  be  the  sun's  mean  anomaly.  With 
the  mean  anomaly  take  the  equation  of  the  sun's  centre  from  Ta- 
ble XXV,  and  correct  it  by  estimation  for  the  proportional  part  of 
the  secular  variation  in  the  interval  between  the  given  year  and 
1840;  also  with  the  arguments  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  take  the  corre- 
sponding equations  from  Tables  XXVIII,  XXX,  XXXI,  and 
aXXII.  The  equation  of  the  centre  and  the  four  other  equations, 
together  with  the  constant  3",  added  to  the  mean  longitude,  will 
give  the  sun's  True  Longitude,  reckoned  from  the  Mean  Equinox. 
With  the  argument  N  take  the  eouation  of  the  equinoxes  or  Lu- 
nar Nutation  in  Longitude  from  Table  XXVII.  Also  take  the  So- 
lar Nutation  in  longitude,  answering  to  the  given  date,  from  the 
same  table.  Apply  these  equations  according  to  their  signs  to  the 
true  longitude  trom  the  mean  equinox,  already  found;  the  result 
will  be  the  True  Longitude  frt)m  tlie  Apparent  Equinox. 

For  the  Semi-Diameter  and  Hourly  Motion. 

With  the  sun's  mean  anomaly,  take  the  hourly  motion  and  semi- 
diameter  from  Tables  XXIII  and  XXIV. 

*  In  adding  qaantitiM  that  are  expressed  in  sig^ns,  deg^rees,  &«.,  reject  13  or  34 
fligM  whenever  the  som  exceeds  either  of  these  quantities.    In  adding  arguments 
•zpresMd  in  100  or  lOOO,  4te.  parts  of  the  circle,  when  thej  consint  of  two  figures 
rsjeei  the  hundreds  from  the  sum ;  when  of  tliree  figures,  the  thousands ;  and 
when  of  four  figures,  the  ten  thousands. 
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Notes. 

1 .  If  the  tenths  of  seconds  be  omitted  in  taking  the  equ&doiis 
from  the  tables  of  double  entry,  the  error  cannot  exceed  V ;  ip 
case  the  precaution  is  taken  to  add  a  unit,  whenever  the  tenths  ex- 
ceed .5. 

2.  The  longitude  of  the  sun,  obtained  by  the  foregoing  rule, 
may  differ  about  3"  from  the  same  as  derived  from  the  most  accu- 
rate solar  tables  now  in  use.  When  there  is  occasion  for  greater 
precision,  take  from  Tables  XVIII,  XIX,  and  XX,  the  quantities 
m  the  columns  entitled  VI  and  VII,  along  with  those  in  the  other 
columns.  With  the  sums  in  these  columns,  and  those  in  the  col- 
umns I,  II,  as  arguments,  take  the  correspondinff  equations  from 
Tables  XXIX  and  XXXIII.  Also  with  the  suivs  mean  anomaly 
take  the  eouation  for  the  variable  part  of  the  aberration  from  Ta- 
ble XXXI V.  Add  these  three  equations  along  with  the  others  to 
the  mean  longitude,  and  omit  the  addition  of  the  constant  3".  The 
result  will  be  exact  to  within  a  fraction  of  a  second. 

Exam.  1.  Required  the  sun's  longitude,  hourly  motion,  and  se- 
mi-diameter, on  the  25th  October,  1837,  at  llh.  27m.  dSs.  A.  M 
mean  time  at  New  York. 

Mean  time  at  N.  York,  Oct.  1837,  24^  23"^  27--  38^ 
Diff.  ofLong 4    56       4 


Mean  time  at  Greenwich, 


25    4     23     42 


1837  . 
October 
85d.  . 
4h.  . 
23m.  . 
49i.      • 


Eq.  Son's  Cent 

n.  ni. 

II.  IV. 
II.  V. 
Conai. . 


Lonar  Nutation 
Solar  Natation 

8ttn*atme  long. 


M.  Long. 


t$ 


0  10  65  47.2 

8  99    4  64.1 

83  39  19.9 

9  61.4 

66.7 

1.7 


7  3  60  61.0 
11  38  18  43.6 
8.6 
9.0 
7.7 
19.3 
3.0 


7     8 


4  16.0 

—  6.3 

—  1.8 


7     3    4    8.6 


Long.  Perigee. 


t       •  «  Ml 

9  10    8    6 


I. 


II. 

816  880 
46!860;748 
4:810    66 
6     0 


9  10    8  66889   94 
7    3  60  61 


III.  IV. 


549:331 

315J397 

1071  36 

1 


878763 


I 


9  83  41  66  Mean  Anomaly. 
Snn*8  Honrly  Motion*     .    .  9"  99^.7 


San*a  Semi-diameter 


16'  ir.9 


I 


2.  Reauired  the  sun's  longitude,  hourly  motion,  and  semi-diam 
eter,  on  trie  15th  of  July,  1887,  at  8h.  2Qm«  408.  P.  M  mean  time 
at  Greenwich. 
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1837 
July 
15d. 
8h. 
20in. 
40b.  . 


Eq.Sun*8Cent. 

II.  III! 

IL   IV. 

II.     V. 

I.  VI. 

II.  VII. 

Aqm. 


Lunar  Notation 
Solar  NoUtion 

8qn*a  true  long. 


M.  Long. 


t    •     /      I' 

9  10  55  47.3 

5  28  24    7.8 

13  47  56.6 

19  42.8 

49.3 


Long.  Peri. 


9       •         I         " 

9  10    8    5 
31 
2 


I. 


n. 


816280 


iiriv. 


1 

549  321 


V. 


348 


895 


129496806263  41 


1.69  10    8  38 
— !3  23  28  25 


473 
11 


38 
1 


4291815 


62   20 
1 


418 


604392 


N. 


VL 


787 


27569 
2  508 
11 


924 


875 


VIL 


600 

17 

2 


619 


3  23  28  25.3 

11  29  33  10.3  6  13  19  47  Mean  Anomaly. 


10.7 
6.6 
5.0 
7.7 
1.8 
0J2 
0.6 


3  23    2    8.2 

—  7.8 
+  0.8 


3  23    2    1J2 


Sun*t  Hourly  Motioui 
San*8  Semi-diameter, 


2'3d'  1 

ly  45'U 


3.  Required  the  sun's  longitude,  hourly  motion,  and  semi-diam- 
eter, on  the  10th  of  June,  1838,  at  9h.  45m.  26s.  A.  M.  mean  time 
at  Philadelphia,  (omitting  the  three  smallest  equations  of  longi- 
tude.) 

Ans.  Sun's  longitude,  2^  19**  11'  57" ;  hourly  motion,  2'  23".3 ; 
semi-diameter,  ld'46".l. 

4.  Reouired  the  sun's  longitude,  hourly  motion,  and  semi-diam-> 
eter,  on  tne  1st  of  February,  1837,  at  12h.  30m.  15s.  mean  astro* 
Domical  time  at  Greenwich. 

Ans.  Sun's  longitude,  10^  13°  1'  44".6;  hourly  motion,  2' 
32".l ;  semi-diameter,  16'  14".7. 


PROBLEM  X. 


To  find  the  Apparent  Obliquity  of  the  Ecliptic^  for  a  given  time, 

from  the  Tables. 

Take  the  mean  obliquity  for  the  given  year  from  Table  XXII. 
Then  with  Uie  argument  N,  found  as  in  the  foregoing  problem, 
mod  the  given  date,  take  from  Table  XXYII  the  lunar  and  solar 
natations  of  obliquity.  Apply  these  according  to  their  signs  to  the 
mean  obliquity,  and  the  result  will  be  the  apparent  obliquity. 

Exam.  1.  Required  the  apparent  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  on  the 

15th  of  March,  1839. 

22 
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N. 

1839,  . 

3 

< 

March, 

9 

15d.    . 

2 

— 

— 

M. 

Obliquity, 

23" 

27'  36" 

.9 

14 

• 

•                  • 

+  9 

.1 

Solar  Nutation  for  March  15th, 

+  0 

.5 

Apparent  Obliquity,     .         .        23  27  46  .5 

2.  Required  the  apparent  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  on  the  12tb 
of  July,  1846.  Ans.  23^  27'  28".2. 

PROBLEM  XL 

Given  the  SurCs  Longitude  and  the  Obliquity  of  the  Ecliptic^  te 
find  his  Right  Ascension  and  Declination.^ 

Let  w  =  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic ;  L  =  sun's  longitude ;  R  = 
sun's  right  ascension ;  and  D  =  sun's  declination ;  then  to  find  R 
and  D,  we  have 

log.  tang  R  =  log.  tang  L  +  log.  cos  w —  10, 
log.  sin  D  =  log.  sin  L  +  log.  sin  u  —  10. 

The  right  ascension  must  always  be  taken  in  the  same  quadrant 
ms  the  longitude.  The  declination  must  be  taken  less  than  90° ; 
and  it  will  be  north  or  south  according  as  its  trigonometrical  sine 
x^omes  out  positive  or  negative. 

Note.  Tne  sun's  richt  ascension  and  declination  are  given  in 
(the  Nautical  Almanac  for  each  day  in  the  year  at  noon  on  the  me- 
ridian of  Greenwich,  and  may  be  found  at  any  intermediate  time 
by  a  proportion. 

Exam.  1.  Given  the  sun's  longitude  205°  23'  50",  and  the  ob- 
iquity  of  the  ecliptic  23**  27'  36",  to  find  his  right  ascension  and 
declination. 

L=205°  23'    50"      .        .        .        tan.  9.67649 
xj  =    23     27    36        •        •        .        cos.  9.96253 


R  =  203    32      5        .        .        .        tan.  9.63902 


L  =  205    23    50        ...        sin.    9.63235* 
u=    23    27    36        .        •        •        sin.    9.60000 


D=     9    49    52S.   .        .        .        sin.    9.23235- 
2.  The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  being  23°  27'  30",  required 

*  The  obUqmty  of  the  eelipdc  mt  any  given  time  fer  which  the  ean'e 
h  known,  Je  foond  by  4he  foregoing  ProUem. 
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the  Burrs  right  ascension  and  declination  when  his  longitude  is 
44"  18'  25". 
A118.  Right  ascension  41"*  50"  30'',  and  declination  16'*8'4(y'N. 


PROBLEM  XII. 

Given  the  SurCs  Right  Ascension  and  the  Obliquity  of  the  Eclip 
tiCf  to  find  his  Longitude  and  Declination. 

Using  the  same  notation  as  in  the  last  problem,  we  have,  to  find 
the  longitude  and  declination, 

log.  tang  L  =  log.  tang  R  +  ar.  co.  log.  cos  w, 
log.  tang  D  =  log.  sin  R  +  log.  tang  w  —  10. 

Exam.  1.  What  is  the  longitude  and  declination  of  the  sun, 
when  his  right  ascension  is  142^  IT  34",  and  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic  2y  27'  40"  ? 

R  =  142"    11'    34"      ...        tan.    9.88979- 
w  =   23     27    40        .        .      ar.  co.  cos.    0.03747 


L  8 139     46     30        .        .         .         tan.    9.92726— 


R=  142     11     34        .        .        .        sin.    9.78746 
M-   23     27    40        .         .         .         tan.    9.63750 


D=    14    53     55N.   .        .        .        tan.    9.42496 

2.  Giren  the  sun's  right  ascension  310®  25'  11",  and  the  obli- 
<piity  of  the  ecliptic  23®  27'  35",  to  find  the  longitude  and  dedina- 

IIOII. 

Ans.  Longitude  ZOT  59'  57",  and  declination  18*  17'  0"  S. 


PROBLEM   XHL 

The  SwCs  Longitude  and  the  Obliquity  of  the  Ecliptic  betng 
given,  to  find  the  Angle  of  Position. 

Let  p  =  angle  of  position ;  w  =  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic ;  and 
L  =  sun's  longitude.    Then, 

log.  tang  j7  ^  log.  cos  L  +  log.  tang  u  —  10. 

The  angle  of  position  is  always  less  than  90®.  The  northern 
part  of  the  circle  of  latitude  will  lie  on  the  west  or  east  side  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  circle  of  decUnaUon,  according  as  the  sign  of 
the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  position  is  positive  or  negative. 

Exam.  1.  Given  the  sun  s  longitude  24®  15'  20",  and  the  obli- 
quity of  the  ecliptic  23®  27'  32",  required  tlie  angle  of  potition. 
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L=24*»  15'  20"   .    .    COS  9.95980 
u  =  23  27  32    .    .    tan.  9.63745 


p=  21     35     10        .         •        tan.    9.59731 

The  northern  part  of  the  circle  of  latitude  is  to  the  west  of  the 
circle  of  declination. 

2.  When  the  sun's  longitude  is  120"  18'  55",  toid  the  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic  23**  27'  30",  what  is  the  angle  of  position  ? 

Ans.  12"  21'  17" ;  and  the  northern  part  of  the  circle  of  latitude 
lies  to  the  east  of  the  circle  of  decUnation. 


PROBLEM  XIV. 

To  find  from  the  Tables^  the  Maoris  Longitude^  Latitude^  Equa- 
torial Parallaa:,  Semi-diameter,  and  Hourly  Motion  in  Longi- 
tude and  Latitude,  for  a  given  time. 

When  the  given  time  is  not  for  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  re- 
duce it  to  that  meridian,  and  when  it  is  apparent  time  convert  it 
into  mean  time. 

Take  from  Table  XXXV,  and  the  following  tables,  the  argu- 
ments numbered  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  to  20,  for  the  given  year,  and  their 
variations  for  the  given  month,  days,  &c.,  and  find  the  sums  of  the 
numbers  for  the  different  arguments  respectively ;  rejecting  the 
hundred  thousands  and  also  the  units  in  the  first,  the  ten  thousands 
in  the  next  eiffht,  and  the  thousands  in  the  others.  The  resulting 
quantities  wUl  be  the  arguments  for  the  first  twenty  equations  of 
longitude. 

With  the  same  time,  take  from  the  same  tables  the  remaining 
arguments  with  their  variations,  entitled  Evection,  Anomaly,  Va- 
riation, Longitude,  Supplement  of  the  Node,  II,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII, 
IX,  and  X ;  and  add  tne  quantities  in  tlie  colunm  for  the  Supple- 
ment of  the  Node. 

For  the  Longitude. 

With  the  first  twenty  arguments  of  longitude,  take  from  Tables 
XLI  to  XLVI,  inclusive,  the  corresponding  equations  ;  and  with 
the  Supplement  of  the  Node  for  another  awiment,  take  the  corre- 
sponding equation  from  Table  XLIX.  Place  these  twenty-one 
equations  in  a  single  column,  entitled  Eqs,  of  Long. ;  and  wnte 
beneath  them  the  constant  55".  Find  the  sum  of  the  whole,  and 
place  it  in  the  column  of  Evection.  Then  the  sum  of  the  quanti- 
ties in  this  column  ifvill  be  the  corrected  ar^ment  of  Evection. 

With  the  corrected  argument  of  Evection,  take  the  EvectioB 
from  Table  L,  and  add  it  to  the  sum  in  the  colunm  of  Eqs.  of 
Ijong.  Place  this  in  the  column  of  Anomaly.  Then  the  suin  of 
the  quantities  in  this  column  will  be  the  corrected  Anomaly. 
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Wilh  the  corrected  Anomaly,  take  the  Equation  of  the  Centre 
from  Table  LI,  and  add  it  to  the  last  sum  in  the  colunm  of  £qs. 
of  Long.  Place  the  resulting  sum  in  the  column  of  Variation. 
Then  the  sum  of  the  quantities  in  this  column  will  be  the  corrected 
argument  of  Variation. 

With  the  corrected  argument  of  Variation,  take  the  variation 
from  Table  LII,  and  add  it  to  the  last  sum  in  the  column  of  Eqs. 
of  Long. ;  the  result  will  be  the  sum  of  the  principal  equations 
of  the  Orbit  Longitude,  amounting  in  all  to  twenty  four,  and  the 
constaots  subtracted  for  the  other  equations.  Place  this  sum  in 
the  column  of  Longitude.  Then  the  sum  of  the  quantities  in  this 
column  will  be  the  Orbit  Longitude  of  the  Moon,  reckoned  from 
the  mean  equinox. 

Add  the  orbit  longitude  to  the  supplement  of  the  node,  and  the 
resulting  sum  will  be  the  argument  of  Reduction. 

With  the  argument  of  Reduction,  take  the  Reduction  from  Ta- 
ble LIII,  and  add  it  to  the  Orbit  Longitude.  The  sum  will  be  the 
Longitude  as  reckoned  from  the  mean  equinox.  With  the  Supple- 
ment of  the  Node,  take  the  Nutation  in  Longitude  from  Table 
LIV,  and  apply  it,  according  to  its  sign,  to  the  longitude  from  the 
mean  equinox.  The  result  will  be  the  Moon's  True  Longitude 
from  the  Apparent  Equinox. 

For  the  Latitude. 

The  argument  of  the  Reduction  is  also  the  1st  argument  of  Lat- 
itude. Place  the  sum  of  the  first  twenty-four  equations  of  Longi- 
tude, taken  to  the  nearest  minute,  in  the  column  of  Arg.  U.  Find 
the  sum  of  the  quantities  in  this  column,  and  it  will  be  the  Arg.  II 
of  Latitude,  corrected.  The  Moon's  true  Longitude  is  the  dd  ar- 
gument of  Latitude.  The  20th  argument  of  Longitude  is  the  4th 
argument  of  Latitude.  Take  from  Table  LVIII  the  thousandth 
parts  of  the  circle,  answering  to  the  degrees  and  minutes  in  the 
sum  of  the  first  twenty-four  equations  of  longitude,  and  place  it  in 
the  columns  V,  VI,  Vll,  VIII,  and  IX ;  but  not  in  the  colunm  X. 
Then  the  sums  of  the  quantities  in  columns  V,  VI,  VII,  VlII,  IX, 
and  X,  rejecting  the  thousands,  will  be  the  5th,  6th,  7tli,  8th,  9th, 
and  10th  arguments  of  Latitude. 

With  the  Arff.  I  of  Latitude,  take  the  moon's  distance  from  the 
North  Pole  of  uie  Ecliptic,  from  Table  LV ;  and  with  the  remain- 
ing nine  arguments  of  latitude,  take  the  corresponding  equations 
from  Tables  LVI,  LVII,  and  LIX.  The  sum  of  tliese  quantities, 
increased  by  10^',  will  be  the  moon's  true  distance  from  the  North 
Pole  of  the  Ecliptic.  The  difference  between  this  distance  and 
90^  will  be  the  Moon's  true  Latitude ;  which  will  be  North  oi 
Southf  according  as  the  distance  is  less  or  greater  than  90^. 

For  ttie  Equatorial  Parallax. 
With  the  corrected  arpiunents,  Evection,  Anonudy,  and  Varia- 
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tion,  take  out  the  corresponding  quantities  from  Tables  LXI. 
LXII,  and  LXIII.  Their  sum,  increased  by  7",  will  be  the  Equa- 
torial Parallax 

For  the  Semi-diameter. 

With  the  Equatorial  Parallax  as  an  argument,  take  out  the 
moon's  semi-diameter  from  Table  LXV. 

For  the  Hourly  Motion  in  Longitude, 

With  the  arguments  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  of  Longitude,  rejecting  the 
two  right-hand  figures  in  each,  take  the  corresponding  equations 
of  the  hourly  motion  in  longitude  from  Table  LXVII.  Find  the 
sum  of  these  equations  and  the  constant  3",  and  with  this  sum  at 
die  top,  and  the  corrected  argument  of  the  Evection  at  tlie  side, 
take  the  corresponding  equation  from  Table  LXIX  ;  also  with  the 
corrected  argument  of  the  Evection  take  the  corresponding  equa- 
tion from  Table  LXVIII. 

Add  these  equations  to  the  sum  just  found,  and  with  the  result- 
ing sum  at  the  top,  and  the  corrected  anomaly  at  the  side,  take  the 
corresponding  equation  from  Table  LXX ;  also  with  the  corrected 
anomaly  take  the  corresponding  equation  from  Table  LXXI. 

Add  these  two  equations  to  tne  sum  last  found,  and  with  the  re- 
sulting sum  at  the  top,  and  the  corrected  argument  of  the  Variation 
at  the  side,  take  the  corresponding  equation  from  Table  LXXII. 
With  the  corrected  argument  of  the  V  ariation,  take  the  correspond* 
ing  equation  from  Table  LXXIII. 

Add  these  two  equations  to  the  sum  last  found,  and  with  the  re- 
sulting sum  at  the  top,  and  the  argument  of  the  Reduction  at  the 
side,  take  the  corresponding  equation  from  Table  LXXIV.  Also, 
with  the  argument  of  the  Reduction  take  the  corresponding  equa- 
tion from  Table  LXXV.  These  two  equations,  added  to  the  last 
sum,  will  give  the  simi  of  the  principal  equations  of  the  hourly 
motion  in  longitude,  and  the  constants  subtracted  for  the  others. 
To  this  add  the  constant  27'  24".0,  and  the  result  will  be  the 
Moon's  Hourly  Motion  in  Longitude. 

For  the  Hourly  Motion  in  Latitude. 

With  the  argument  I  of  Latitude,  take  the  corresponding  equa- 
tion from  Table  LXXIX.  With  this  equation  at  the  side,  and  the 
sum  of  all  the  eouations  of  the  hourly  motion  in  longitude,  except 
the  last  two,  at  tne  top,  take  the  corresponding  equation  firom  Ta- 
ble LXXXI.  With  the  argument  II  of  Latitude,  take  the  corre- 
sponding equation  from  Table  LXXXII.  And  with  this  equatiop 
at  the  side,  and  the  sum  of  all  the  equations  of  the  hourly  motioii 
in  longitude,  except  the  last  two,  at  the  top,  take  the  equation  from 
Table  LXXXIII.    Find  the  sum  of  these  four  equations  and  the 
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constant  1".  To  the  resulting  som  apply  the  ccmstant  ^  237'M2. 
The  diiTerence  will  be  the  Moon's  true  Hourly  Motion  in  Latitude. 
The  moon  will  be  tending  North  or  Souths  according  as  the  sigD 
is  positive  or  nefirativa 

Note.  The  errors  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  foregoing  rules, 
occasioned  by  the  neglect  of  the  smaller  equations,  cannot  exceed 
for  the  longitude  15",  for  Uie  latitude  8*',  lor  the  parallax  7",  for 
the  hourly  motion  in  loncitude  5",  and  for  the  hourly  motion  in 
latitude  3" ;  and  they  will  generaUy  be  very  much  less.    When 

S eater  accuracy  is  required,  take  from  Tables  XXXV  to  XXXIX 
e  arguments  from  21  to  31,  along  with  those  from  1  to  20,  and 
their  variations.  The  sums  of  the  numbers  for  these  different  ar- 
guments, respectively,  will  be  the  arguments  of  eleven  small  addi- 
tional equations  of  longitude.  Also,  take  from  the  same  tables  the 
arguments  entitled  XI  and  XII,  along  with  those  in  the  preceding 
columns.  Retain  the  right-hand  figure  of  the  sum  in  column  1  of 
arguments,  and  conceive  a  cipher  to  be  annexed  to  each  number 
in  the  columns  of  arguments  of  Table  XLI.  The  numbers  in  the 
colunms  entitled  Diff.for  10,  will  then  be  the  differences  for  a  va- 
riation of  100  in  the  argument. 

For  the  Longitude,  With  the  arguments  21  to  31,  take  the  cor 
responding  equations  from  Tables  XLVII  and  XL VIII,  and  place 
them  in  the  same  column  with  the  equations  taken  out  witn  the 
arguments  1,  2,  &c.  to  20.  Take  also  equation  32  from  Table 
XLlX,  as  before.  Find  the  sum  of  the  whole,  (omitting  the  con- 
stant 55",)  and  then  continue  on  as  above.  The  longitude  from 
the  mean  equinox  being  found,  take  the  lunar  nutation  in  longitude 
from  Table  LIV,  and  the  solar  nutation  answering  to  the  given 
date  from  Table  XXVII.  Apply  them  both,  according  to  their 
sign,  to  the  longitude  from  the  mean  equinox,  and  the  result  will 
be  the  more  exact  longitude  from  the  apparent  equinox,  required. 

For  the  Latitude,  With  the  arguments  XI  and  XII,  take  the 
corresponding  equations  from  Table  LIX.  Add  these  with  the 
other  equations,  and  omit  the  constant  10".  The  difference  be- 
tween the  sum  and  90^  will  be  the  more  exact  latitude. 

For  the  Equatorial  Parallax.   With  the  arguments  1,  2,  4,  6, 

6,  8,  9,  12,  13,  take  the  corresponding  equations  from  Table  LX. 
Find  the  sum  of  these  and  the  other  equations,  omitting  the  con- 
stant 7",  and  it  will  be  the  more  exact  value  of  the  Parallax. 

For  the  Hourly  Motion  in  Longitude,    With  the  arguments  1, 

7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  and  18,  of  longitude,  along 
with  the  arguments  2,  3.  4.  5,  and  6,  heretofore  used,  take  the  cor- 
responding equations  in-'u  Table  LXVII.     Find  the  sum  of  Uie 
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whole,  omitting  the  constant  S*\  and  proceed  as  in  the  rule  already 
given. 

To  obtain  the  motion  in  longitude  for  the  hour  which  precedes 
or  follows  the  given  time,  wiui  the  arguments  of  Tables  LXX, 
LXXII,  and  LxXIV,  take  the  equations  from  Tables  LXXVl 
and  LXXVII.  Also,  with  the  arguments  of  Evection,  Anonudy, 
Variation,  and  Reduction,  take  the  equations  from  Table  LXXVIIl. 
Find  the  sum  of  all  these  equations.  Then,  for  the  hour  which  foI« 
lows  the  given  time,  add  this  sum  to  the  hourly  motion  at  the  given 
time  already  found,  and  subtract  2".0 ;  for  the  hour  which  pre- 
cedes, subtract  it  from  the  same  quantity,  and  add  2".0. 

It  will  expedite  the  calculation  to  take  the  eauations  of  the  sec- 
ond order  from  the  tables  at  the  same  time  with  those  of  the  first 
order  which  have  the  same  arguments. 

For  the  Hourly  Motion  in  Latitude,    The  moon's  hourly  mo 
tion  in  latitude  may  be  had  more  exactly  by  taking  with  the  argu- 
ments of  Latitude  V,  VI,  &c.  to  XII,  the  corresponding  equations 
from  Table  LXXX,  and  finding  the  sum  of  these  and  the  other 
equations  of  the  hourly  motion  in  latitude. 

To  obtain  the  moon's  motion  in  latitude  for  the  hour  which  pre 
cedes  or  follows  the  given  time,  with  the  Argument  I  of  Latitude, 
take  the  equation  from  Table  LXXXIV,  and  with  this  equation 
and  the  sum  of  all  the  equations  of  the  hourly  motion  in  longitude 
except  the  last  two,  take  the  equation  from  Table  LXXXV.  Find 
the  sum  of  these  two  equations.  Then,  for  the  hour  which  follows 
the  given  time,  add  this  sum  to  the  Hourly  Motion  in  Latitude  al- 
ready found,  taken  with  its  sign,  and  subtract  T'.d;  and  for  the 
hour  which  precedes,  subtract  it  from  the  same  quantity,  and  add 
1".3. 

It  will  also  be  more  exact  to  enter  Table  LXXX  I  with  the  sum 
of  all  the  equations  of  Tables  LXXIX  and  LXXX,  diminished 
by  1",  instead  of  the  equation  of  Table  LXXIX,  for  the  argument 
at  the  side.  The  numbers  over  the  tops  of  the  columns  in  Table 
LXXXI  are  the  common  differences  of  the  consecutive  numbers 
in  the  columns.  The  numbers  in  the  last  column  are  the  common 
differences  of  the  consecutive  numbers  in  the  same  horizontal  line. 

Exam.  1.  Required  the  moon's  longitude,  latitude,  equatorial 
parallax,  semi-diameter,  and  hourly  motions  in  longitude  and  lati* 
tude,  on  the  14th  of  October,  1838,  at  6h.  54m.  34s.  P.  M.  mean 
lime  at  New  York. 

Mean  time  at  New  York,  October,        14'-   6^  54"-  34*- 
Difif.  of  Long 4    56      4 

Mean  time  at  Greenwich,  October,       14   11    50    38 
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Exam.  2.  Required  the  moon's  longitude,  latitude,  equatorial 
parallax,  semi-diameter,  and  hourly  motions  in  longitude  and  lati- 
tude, on  the  9th  of  April,  1838,  at  8h.  58m.  198.  P.  M.  mean  time 
at  Washington. 

Ans.  Long.  6«-  19^45'  31".2;  lat.  36'  21".9  S.;  equat.  par. 
64'  36".3 ;  semi-diameter  14'  52"  .7 ;  hor.  mot.  in  longr.  30'  15"  2 ; 
and  hor.  mot.  in  lat.  2'  47".0,  tending  south.* 


PROBLEM  XV. 

The  MoorCs  Equatorial  Parallax,  and  the  Latitude  of  a  Place, 
being  given,  to  find  the  Reduced  Parallax  and  Latitude. 

With  the  latitude  of  the  place,  take  the  reductions  from  Table 
LXIV,  and  subtract  them  from  the  Parallax  and  Latitude. 

Exam.  1.  Given  the  equatorial  parallax  55'  15",  and  the  lati- 
tude of  New  York  40°  42'  40"  N.,  to  find  the  reduced  parallax  and 
latitude. 

Equatorial  parallax,     ...        55'  15'' 
Reduction, 5 


Reduced  parallax,       .        .        .        55  10 

Latitude  of  New  York,       .  40»  42'  40"  N. 

Reduction,         .        •        .        .         11  20 


Reduced  Lat.  of  New  York,         40    31   20 

2.  Given  the  equatorial  parallax  60'  36",  and  the  latitude  of 
Baltimore  39"  1 7'  23"  N.,  to  find  the  reduced  parallax  and  latitude. 

Ans.    Reduced  par.  60'  32",  and  reduced  lat.  39*»  6'  9". 

3.  Given  the  equatorial  parallax  57'  22",  and  the  latitude  of 
New  Orleans  29"  57'  45"  N.,  to  find  the  reduced  parallax  and  lat- 
itude. 

Ans.  Reduced  par.  57'  19",  and  reduced  lat.  29"  47'  50". 


PROBLEM  XVI. 

To  find  the  Longitude  and  Altitude  of  the  Nonagestmal  Degree 
of  the  Ecliptic,  for  a  given  time  and  place. 

For  the  given  time,  reduced  to  mean  time  at  Greenwich,  find  the 
sun's  mean  longitude  and  the  argument  N  from  Tables  XVIII, 
XIX,  XX,  and  aXI.  To  the  sun's  mean  longitude,  apply  accord- 
ing to  its  sign  the  nutation  in  right  ascension,  taken  nrom  Table 

*  The  ■m«ller  equations  were  omitted  in  working  thie  example. 
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XXVII  wilh  argument  N ;  and  the  result  will  be  the  right  ascen- 
sion of  the  mean  sun,  (see  Art  127,)  reckoned  from  the  true  equi* 
nox. 

Reduce  the  mean  time  of  day  at  the  given  place,  expressed  as- 
tronomically, to  degrees,  &c.,  and  add  it  to  the  right  ascension  oi 
the  mean  sun  from  the  true  equinox.  The  sum,  rejecting  360^ 
when  it  exceeds  that  quantity,  will  be  the  rigid  ascension  of  th$ 
midheaveny  or  the  sidereal  time  in  degrees. 

Next,  find  the  reduced  latitude  of  the  place  by  Problem  XV ; 
and  when  it  is  north,  subtract  it  from  90® ;  but  when  it  is  souths 
add  it  to  90®.  The  sum  or  difference  will  be  the  reduced  distance 
of  the  place  from  the  north  pole. 

Also,  take  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  for  the  given  year  from 
Table  XXII* 

These  three  quantities  having  been  found,  the  longitude  and  alti- 
mde  of  the  nonagesimal  degree  may  be  computed  from  the  follow- 
ing formulae : 

log.  cos  J  (H  —  w)  —  log.  cos  J  (H  +  w)  =  A  .  .  .  (1); 

log.  tang i(H-w)  + 10- log.  tang  i(H  +  «)  =  B  .  .  .  (2); 

log.  tang  E  =  A  +  log.  tang  i  (S  —  90")  ...  (3); 

log.  tang  F  =  log.  tang  E  +  B  ...  (4); 

N  =  E+F  +  90®  .  .  .  (5); 

log.  tang  ^A=log.  cos  £  +  log.  tang  ^  (H  +  «)  +  ar.  co.  log. 

cos  F  -  20  .  .  .  (6). 

in  which 

H  =  the  reduced  distance  of  the  place  from  the  north  pole ; 

«  =  the  Obliquity  of  the  Ecliptic ; 

S  =  the  Sidereal  Time  converted  into  degrees ; 

N  =  the  required  Longitude  of  the  Nonagesimal ; 

A  =  the  required  Altitude  of  the  Nonagesimal ; 

E  and  F  are  auxiliary  angles. 

We  first  find  the  logarithmic  sums  A  and  B.  With  these  we  de* 
termine  the  angles  £  and  F  by  formulae  (3)  and  (4),  and  with  these 
again  N  and  h  by  formulae  (5)  and  (6). 

The  angles  E,  F,  are  to  be  taken  less  than  180";  and  less  or 
greater  than  90°,  according  as  the  sign  of  their  tangent  proves  to  be 
positive  or  negative. 

Note  1.  In  case  the  civen  place  lies  within  the  arctic  circle,  we 
must  take,  in  place  of  £rmula  (5),  the  following : 

N  =  E  -F  +  90*. 

*  If  greftt  preeinon  if  rpqnlnd,  tho  appuvnt  obUqnity  is  to  b*  oMd  in 
neui.   (8MPiob.X.) 
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Note  2.  As  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  varies  but  slowly  from 
year  to  year,  the  values  wmch  have  once  been  found  for  the  loga- 
rithms A,  B,  and  log.  tan^  ^  (H  +  u)  (C),  will  answer  for  seveial 
years  from  the  date  of  their  determination^  unless  very  great  accu- 
racy is  required. 

Note  3.  The  ande  h  derived  from  formula  (6),  is  the  dis- 
tance of  the  zenith  of  the  given  place  from  the  north  pole  of  the 
ecliptic.  This  is  not  always  equal  to  the  altitude  of  the  nonagesi- 
mal.  Throughout  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  frequently  in  the 
northern  near  the  equator,  it  is  the  supplement  of  the  altitude.  In 
employing  this  angle  in  the  following  Problem,  it  is,  however,  for  the 
sake  of  simpUcity,  called  the  altitude  of  the  nonagesimal  in  all  cases. 

Exam.  1.  Required  the  longitude  and  altitude  of  the  nonagesi- 
mal degree  of  the  ecUptic  at  New  York,  on  the  18th  of  September, 
1838,  at  3h.  52m.  56s.  P.  M.  mean  time. 

The  Sim's  mean  longitude  taken  from  the  tables,  for  the  given 
time,  is  S"-  2T  19'  17",  and  the  argument  N  is  987.  The  nutation 
taken  from  Table  XXVII  with  argument  N  is  —  1".  Hence,  the 
right  ascension  of  the  mean  sun,  reckoned  from  the  true  equinox, 
is  5'-  2T*  19'  16".  The  given  time  of  day,  expressed  astronomi- 
caUy,  is  3h.  52m.  56sec. ;  which  in  degrees  is  58^  14'  0". 

The  reduced  latitude  of  New  York,  found  by  Problem  XV,  is 
40*  31'  20",  and  this  taken  from  90''  leaves  the  polar  distance  49"* 
28'  40".  The  obliquity  of  the  ediptic,  derived  from  Table  XXII, 
is  23*  27'  37". 

Given  time  in  degrees,     .        .        .     58"  14'    0" 
R.  Asc.  of  mean  sun,       .        •        •  177   19  16 


Sidereal  time  in  degrees  (S), 


H 

w 

Diff 
Sum 

idiff. 
^  sum 


49"  28'  40" 
23  27  37 

26     1     3 
72  56  17 

13     0  31 
36  28     8 


.  235    33  16 
90 

2)145   33  16 


i  (S  -  90)  72    46  38 


COS.  9.98870 
COS.  9.90535 


i  (S  -  90»)  72  46  38 
E         .         75  38  55 

F  •         50  41  55 

90    0     0 


A.  0.08335 
tan.  0.50866 


tan.  0.59201 
B.     9.49495 

tan  0.08696 


tan. +  10,19.36366 
tan.   C.  9.86871 

B.  9.49495 


COS.  9.39422 

C.  9.86871 

ar.  CO.  COS.  0.19832 


iqng.  non.    216  20  50 


i  alt  non.  !&"  7'  54"  .    tan.  0.46125 
alt  non.  32  15  48 
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2.  Required  the  loimtude  and  altitude  of  the  nonageitfimal  de- 
gree of  the  ecliptic  at  New  York,  on  the  10th  of  May,  1838,  at 
llh.  3dm.  568ec.  P.  M.  mean  time. 

Ana.  Long,  200^  12^  23'',  and  alt.  37"  V  34''. 

PROBLEM  XVn. 

To  find  the  Apparent  Longitude  and  Latitude^  as  affected  by 
Parallax^  ana  the  Augmented  Semi-diameter  of  the  moon  ;  the 
Moon^s  True  Longitude^  Latitude^  Horizontal  Semt-diameter^ 
and  Equatorial  Parallax^  and  the  Longitude  and  Altitude  of 
the  Nonagesimal  Degree  of  the  Ecliptic^  being  given. 

We  have  for  the  resolution  of  this  Problem  the  following  for. 
mulae: 

log.  X  =  log.P +log.  cos  A+ar.  co.log.cos  X—  10  • . .  (1); 

c  =  log.  X  +  log.  tang  A  —  10  ...  (2) ; 
log.  tt  =  c  +  log.  sin  K  —  10  .  .  .  (3) ; 
log.w'  =  c+log.  sin(K  +  tt)  — 10  .  •  .  (4); 
log.p  =c+log.  8in(K+w')  —  10  •  .  .  (6); 
Appar.  long.  ==  true  long.  +/>  .  .  .  (6) ; 

log.  tang  X'  =  log.  p  +  ar.  co.  log.  cos  X  +  ar.  co.  log.  u  +  Iqg. 

sin (X  -  a:)  -  10*  •  .  .  (7); 
log.  v  =  log. P  + log. cos  A  +  log.  cos X' — 10  •  •  .  (8); 
log.  z  =  log.  V  +  log.  tang  A  +  log.  tang  X'  +  log.  cos 
(K  +  {p)-.30  .  .  .  (9); 
«'=«  —  ar  ,  .  .  (10); 
Appar.  lat.    =  true  lat.  —  «*  •  .  •  (11); 

log.R'  =  log.  p  +  ar.  co.  log.  cos  X  +  ar.  co.  log.  ti  +  kg 
cos  X'  +log.  R  —  10  .  .  .  (12) : 
m  which 

P  =  the  Reduced  Parallax  of  the  Moon ; 

A  =  the  Altitude  of  the  Nonagesimal ; 

X  =  the  True  Latitude  of  the  Mood  (minus  when  south) ; 

K=the  Longitude  of  the  Moon,  minus  the  longitude  of  the  N> 

nagesimal ; 
p  ==  the  required  Parallax  in  Longitude ; 
X'  =  the  approximate  Apparent  Latitude  of  the  Mo<m ; 
«*  =  the  required  Parallax  in  Latitude ; 
R  =  the  True  Semi-diameter  of  the  Moon ; 
R' = the  Augmented  Semi-diameter  of  the  Moon ; 
«,  tfy  u',  v,  z,  are  auxiliary  arcs. 

*  Fonnala  (7)  will  be  rendered  more  aceorete  by  addiof  to  it  the  w.  e&  ect 
«  — 10,  and  will  generally  give  tbe  apparent  latitude  wHh  ayfficienft 
thim  rendering  formulB  (8),  (9),  (10),  and  (11)  uniieceHary. 
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Formulae  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4),  and  (5),  being  resolved  in  succession, 
we  derive  the  apparent  longitude  from  formula  (6) ;  then  the  appa- 
rent latitude  from  equations  (7),  (8),  (9),  (10),  (11);  and  lastly, 
the  augmented  semi-diameter  from  equation  (12.) 

The  latitude  of  the  moon  must  be  affected  with  the  negative 
sign  when  south ;  and  the  apparent  latitude  will  be  south  when  it 
comes  out  negative.  In  performing  the  operations,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  the  cosine  of  a  negative  arc  has  the  same  sign  as 
the  cosine  of  a  positive  arc  of  an  equal  number  of  degrees  ;  but 
that  the  sine  or  tangent  of  a  negative  arc  has  the  opposite  sign  from 
the  sine  or  tangent  of  an  equal  positive  arc.  Attention  must  also 
be  paid  to  the  signs  in  the  addition  and  subtraction  of  arcs.  Thus, 
two  arcs  affected  with  essential  signs,  which  are  to  be  added  to 
each  other,  are  to  be  added  arithmetically  when  they  have  like 
signs,  but  subtracted  if  they  have  unlike  signs  ;  and  when  one  arc 
is  to  be  taken  from  another,  its  sign  is  to  be  changed,  and  the  two 
united  according  to  their  signs.  An  arithmetical  siun,  when  taken, 
wiU  have  the  same  sign  as  each  of  the  arcs :  and  an  arithmetical 
difference  the  same  sign  as  the  greater  arc. 

The  use  of  negative  arcs  may  be  avoided,  though  the  calculation 
would  be  somewnat  longer,  by  using  the  true  polar  distance  d,  and 
the  approximate  apparent  polar  distance  d\  in  place  of  X  and  X', 
substituting  sin  d  for  cos  X,  cos  (d  -H  x)  for  sin  (X  —  x)y  sin  d'  for 
cos  X',  log.  co-tang  d*  for  log.  tang  X' ;  and  observing  that  p  is 
to  bb  subtracted  from  the  true  longitude  in  case  the  longitude  of 
the  nonagesimal  exceeds  the  longitude  of  the  moon ;  that  z,  when 
it  comes  out  negative,  is  to  be  added  to  v,  which  is  always  positive 
to  the  north  of  tne  tropic,  otherwise  subtracted  ;  and  that  the  par- 
allax in  latitude  is  to  be  applied  according  to  its  sign  to  the  true 
polar  distance. 

In  seeking  for  the  logarithms  of  the  trigonometrical  lines,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  take  those  answering  to  the  nearest  tens  of  seconds. 

Note  1.  When  great  accuracy  is  not  desired,  u'  may  be  taken 
for  p,  from  which  it  can  never  differ  more  than  a  fraction  of  a 
secoml. 

Note  2.  In  solar  eclipses  the  moon's  latitude  is  very  small,  and 
fotmula  (7)  may  be  changed  into  the  following : 

log,  X'  =  log.  j? +ar.  CO.  log.  cos  X+ar.  co.  log.  u  +log.  (X — jr)— 10 

and  cos  X'  omitted  in  formula  (12)  without  material  error. 

Formulae  (8),  (9),  (10),  and  (11),  may  also  now  be  dispensed 
with,  unless  very  great  precision  is  desired,  and  the  value  of  X' 
given  by  the  above  formula  taken  for  the  apparent  latitude. 

It  is  to  be  observed  also,  that  in  eclioses  of  the  sun  P  is  taken 

aual  to  the  reduced  parallax  of  the  moon  minus  the  sun's  horizon- 
parallax.  By  this  the  parallax  of  the  sun  in  longitude  and  lati- 
tude is  referred  to  the  moon,  and  the  relative  apparent  places  of 
tbe  sun  and  moon  are  correctly  obtained,  witliout  the  necessity  of 
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a  separate  computation  of  the  sun's  parallax  in  longitude  and 
latitude. 

Exam.  1.  About  the  time  of  the  middle  of  the  occultation  of  the 
star  Antares,  on  the  10th  of  May,  1838,  the  moon's  longitude,  by 
the  Connaissance  des  Tems,  was  247^  37'  6''.7;  latitude  4^  14 
14' .7  S. ;  semi-diameter  15'  24"  .2;  and  equatorial  parallax  56 
31".7;  and  the  longitude  of  the  nonagesimal  at  New  York  was 
200*  12'  23" ;  the  altitude  37*  C  34" ;  required  the  apparent  Ion 
gitude  and  latitude,  and  the  augmented  semi-diameter  oi  the  mo<m 
at  New  York,  at  the  time  in  question. 

Equatpar.    56' 31  ".7  Moon's  long.     247^37'    7" 

Reduction  4  .6  Long,  nonag.    200  12  23 


P  =  56  27  .1 

K  =  47  24  44 
A  =  37  0  34 
X  =  -4  14  14.7 

p 

8387".l 

.  log.  3.52983 

k 

.  Sr  0*84" 

.  COS.  9.90230 

h 

K 
u 


.    47  24  44 
25    5 


—  4  14  15 

45  12    .  2712" 
87    0  34    . 


a.  3.43213 
ar.co.co8.  0.00119 


log.  3.43332 
tan.  9.87725 


c.     3.31057 
sin.  9.86701 


1505"      .     log.  3.17758 


K  + 
If" 


.    47  49  49 


c.     3.31057 
sin.  9.86991 


25  15     .  1515".2  .     log.  3.18048 


K  +  vf 

True  long.  . 

Appar.  long. 
P 

X 


•    47  49  59    • 


.  248      2  22.0 


.    -4    59  27 


c.     3.31057 
sin.  9.86993 


25  15.3  .  1515".d  •     log.  3.18050 
.  247   37    6.7 


.     log.  3.18050 

.     sin.  8.93957- 

.  ar.  CO.  cos.  0.00119 

•  ar.  ca  log.  6.82242 


.    -»    1  10    . 


tan.8.94S68- 
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mb 


V 

.      5"    1'  10"  . 

•         • 

COS.  9.99833 

• 

44  54.4 . 

2694".4  . 

a.     3.43213 

V 

log.  3.43046 

k 

• 

•               •                •               • 

•                 • 

taiL  9.87725 

V 

• 

•                •                •               • 

•                • 

tan.  8.94368 

K  +  ii> 

• 

.     47   37  22    . 
—2    0.2   . 

•                 • 

120".2  . 

cos.  9.82867 

z 

log.  2.08006 

vz    . 

• 

46  54.6 

V--Z  (sign  < 
True  lat 

chaii 

• 

• 
• 
• 

Lged)      -46  54.6 
.    -4  14  14.7 

•  • 

•  ar.  CO 

Appar.  lat 

P 
X 

5     1     9.3  S. 

•  •         •         • 

•  •         •         • 

log.  3.18050 
.cos.  0.00119 

11 

• 

•        •         •        • 

.  ar.  CO 

.  log.  6.82242 

X' 

• 

•         •         .        . 

•        . 

COS.  9.99833 

R      •. 

« 

15  24.2  . 

924".2  . 

log.  2.96577 

Augm.  semi-diam.  15  29.4  .    929".4  .     log.  2.96821 

Exam.  2.  About  the  middle  of  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  the  18th 
of  September,  1838,  the  moon's  longitude  was  175*»  29'  19".0, 
latitude  47'  47".5,  equatorial  parallax  53'  53''.5,  and  semi-diame- 
ter 14'  4  I'M  ;  and  the  longitude  of  the  nonagesimal  at  New  York 
was  21 6'  20'  50",  the  altitude  32"  15'  48":  required  the  apparent 
longitude  and  latitude,  and  the  augmented  semi-diameter  of  the 
moon* 


Equat  paraL    53'  53".5 
Reduction,  4  .4 

53  49  .1 
Son's  paral.  8  .6 

P=53  40  .5 


Moon's  long.  175*29' 19-'' 
Long,  nonag.  216  20  50 

K  =  -40  51  31 
A  =  32  15  48 


P 
k 
X 

at 
k 


K 


.  3220".5 
32*  16' 48"  . 

47  47.5  . 


X  =   0  47  47.5 

log.  3.50792 

COS.  9.92716 

ar.  CO.  COS.  0.00004 


45  23.5  .  2723".5  . 
32  15  4B   • 


log.  3.43512 
tan.  9.80023 


.  -40  51  31 


c  3.23535 
sin.  9.81570 


—18  46   ,1126"   •    log.  3.05105- 


866 


K+u, 


K+vf. 


Tru 


P 
X 

« 

X 


—  « 
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—18  62.9    .  1132''.9 


-41  10  24 


—  18  52.9    .  1132".9 
elong.    .       175  29  19.0 


c     3.23535 
sin.  9.81844- 


log.  3.05379- 

c.     3.23535 
sin.  9.81844— 


log.  3.05379— 


Appar.long.         175  10  26.1 


2'24".0   .     144".0 


Appar.  latitude      2'24''.9N.    144".9 


.  log.  3.05379 
ar.  CO.  cos.  0.00004 
ar.  CO.  log.  6.94895 

.    log.  2.15836 

•   log.  2.16114 


JP 
X 

II 

R 


« 


14'41M 


.    log.  3.05379 

ar.  CO.  COS.  0.00004 

ar.  CO.  log.  6.94895 

881".l  .         .    log.  2.94502 


Augrn.  semi-diam.  14  46  .7  •    886''.7  .        .    log.  2.94780 


PROBLEM  XVIII. 

To  find  the  Mean  Right  Ascension  and  DedinaHony  or  Longitude 
and  Latitude  of  a  Star ^  for  a  given  time^from  the  Tames. 

Take  the  difference  between  the  civen  year  and  1840.  Then 
seek  in  Table  XV  for  the  fraction  of  the  year  answering  to  the 
given  month  and  days,  and  add  it  to  this  difference,  if  the  given 
time  is  after  the  beginning  of  the  year  1840;  but  if  it  is  before, 
subtract  it.  Multiply  the  sum  or  difference  by  the  annual  variation 
given  in  the  catalogue,  (Table  XC,  or  XCII,)  and  the  product  will 
DC  the  variation  in  the  interval  between  the  given  time  and  the 
epoch  of  the  catalogue.  Apply  this  product  to  the  quantity  gi^cn 
in  the  catalogue,  according  to  its  sign,  if  the  given  time  is  after  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1840,  but  with  the  opposite  sign  if  it  is  before, 
and  the  result  will  be  the  quantity  sought  {See  Prob.  XXL  Xote.) 

Exam.  1.  Required  the  mean  right  ascension  and  declination  of 
the  star  Sirius  on  the  15th  of  August,  1842. 

Interval  between  given  time  and  begum,  of  1840|  (f|)      2.619yrs. 
Annual  variation  of  right  ascension,         .        .        •  2.646s 

Variation  of  right  ascension  for  interval  tj        •        •  6S3s. 
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A  similar  operation  gives  for  the  variation  of  declination  in  the 
same  intervaly  11".65. 

Mean  right  ascen., beginning  of  1840,  Table  XC,     6^^  38°^  5.76^ 
Variation  for  interval  ^ +  6.93 


Mean  right  ascension  required,         •        •        •      6  38  12.69 

Mean  declination^beginning  of  1840,         •        •  16^30'    4".79S. 
Variation  for  interval  t, +  1 1  .65 


Mean  declination  required,       .         .         .         .  16  30  16  .44  S. 

2.  Required  the  mean  longitude  and  latitude  of  Aldebaran  on 
the  20th  of  October,  1838. 

Interval  between  given  time  and  begin,  of  1840,  {t)         1.200yr8. 
Annual  variation  of  longitude,        ....        50".210 

Variation  of  longitude  for  interval  ^,         .        .        .        60'\2 

A  similar  operation  gives  for  the  variation  of  latitude  in  the  same 
mterval  0".4. 

Mean  longitude,beginmng  of  1840,  .        2^   T"   33'   5".9 

Variation  for  interval  ^,  ...  —  1     0  .2 


Mean  longitude  required,        .        .         .        2    7    32    5  .7 

Mean  latitude,  beginning  of  1840,    .        .  &"   28'38".OS. 

Variation  for  interval  ^,  •        .        •        •  +  0  .4 


Mean  latitude  required,  .        .        •        •  5    28  38  .4  S. 

3.  Required  the  mean  right  ascension  and  declination  of  Capella 
on  the  9th  of  February,  1839  ? 

Ans.  Mean  richt  ascension  5*^  4*°*  48.74'*,  and  mean  declination 
45**  49'  38".63  N. 

4.  Required  the  mean  longitude  and  latitude  of  Aldebaran  on 
the  16th  of  April,  1845? 

Ans.  Mean  longitude  2^  7"  37'  31".4,  and  mean  ktitude  &"  2» 
36".2. 


PROBLEM  XIX. 

To  find  the  Aberrations  of  a  Star  in  Right  Ascension  and  DeclinO' 
tion,  far  a  given  Day.     {See  Prob.  XXI.  Note,) 

This  problem  may  be  resolved  for  any  of  the  stars  in  tlie  cata- 
logue of  Tab^.e  XC  by  means  of  the  following  formuhe  : 
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log.  (aber.  in  right  ascen.)  =  M  +  log.  sin  (O  +  9)  —  10. 
log.  (aber.  in  declin.)         =  N  +  log.  sin  (O  +  ^)  —  10, 

in  which  M,  N,  are  constant  logarithms^  O  the  longitude  of  the  sun 
on  the  given  day,  and  9,  6,  auxiliary  angles.  M,  N,  and  the  an- 
des  9,  6,  are  given  for  each  of  the  stars  in  the  catalogue,  in 
Table  XCI.  O  may  be  derived  from  an  ephemeris  of  we  sun, 
or  it  may  be  computed  from  the  solar  tables  by  Problem  IX. 

Exam.  1.  What  was  the  amount  of  aberration,  in  right  ascen- 
sion and  declination,  of  a  Ononis  on  the  20th  of  December,  1837, 
the  sun's  longitude  on  tliat  day  being  8**  28^  28'  ? 

Right  Ascension. 
Table  XCI,  9      .        6«-    3^  13'    M  .       .        0.1361 

O     .         8   28   28 


0+q>  .     3      1   41         .        .sm.  9.9998 


Aberration  =  r'.37     .        .        .        .log.  0.1359 

Declination. 
Table  XCI, «       .        8-^28*^23'    N.        .        0.7621 
O     .        8  28  28 


0  +  ^  .     5  26   51  .         .sin.  8.7399 


Aberration  =  0".31     .        .        .        .log.  1.4920 

2.  Required  the  aberrations  in  right  ascension  and  declination 
of  a  Andromedse  on  the  1st  of  May,  1838,  the  sun*s  longitude  be- 
ing l*-  10°  38'. 

Ans.  Aberr.  in  right  ascension  —  1".07,  and  abeir.  in  declina- 
tion- 11".69. 


PROBLEM  XX. 

Tojind  the  Nutations  of  a  Star  in  Right  Ascension  and  Dedim^ 

tion,for  a  given  Day. 

This  Problem  may  be  solved  by  means  of  the  formule, 

log.  (nuta.  in  right  asc.)  =  M'  +log.  sin  (Q  +9')  —  10 ; 
log.  (nuta.  in  declin.)      =  N'  +  log.  sin  (Q  +  ^)  —  10 ; 

m  which  M^  N',  are  constant  logarithms,  Q  the  mean  longitude  of 
the  moon's  ascending  node,  and  9',  d',  auxiliary  angles.  M',  N^ 
and  tiie  angles  9',  d',  are  given  for  each  of  the  stars  in  the  cata- 
logue, in  Table  XCI.  The  mean  longitude  of  the  moon's  ascend- 
ine  node  is  given  for  every  tenth  day  of  the  year  in  the  Nautical 
Almanac,  page  242,  and  may  be  easdy  found  for  any  intermediate 
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day  from  the  daily  motion  inserted  at  the  foot  of  the  column  of 
longitudes.  It  may  also  be  had  by  finding  the  supplement  of  the 
moon's  node,  for  the  given  time,  irom  the  lunar  tables,  and  sub- 
tracting it  from  12^  0^  T.    (See  Note  to  Prob.  XXI.) 

Exam.  1.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  nutation,  m  right  ascen 
sion  and  declination,  of  a  Ononis  on  the  20th  of  December,  1837, 
the  mean  longitude  of  the  moon's  node  on  that  day  being  18^  54'  ^ 


Right  Ascension. 

Table  XCI,(p'        .    6--  0°   15'    M'    . 
Q        .     0  18     54 

.    0.0481 

ft +9'.     6  19      9     . 

sin.  9.5159  — 

Nutation  =  -  0".37 

Declination. 

Table  XCI,^'         .    3--  2°   37'    N'    . 
ft        .    0  18    54 

log.T5640- 
.     0.9657 

ft+«'.    3  21     31     . 

sin.  9.9686 

Nutation  =       8".60 

loff.  0.9343 

2.  Required  the  nutations  in  right  ascension  and  declination  ot 
a  Andromedae  on  the  1st  of  May,  1838. 

Ans.  Nutation  in  right  ascension  —  0".54y  and  nutation  in  de- 
clination —  1".43. 

Note.  When  the  apparent  place  of  a  star  is  desired  with  great 
accuracy,  the  solar  nutations  must  also  be  estimated  and  allowed 
for.  These  may  be  determined  by  repeating  the  process  for  find- 
ing the  lunar  nutations,  only  usinff  twice  tne  sun's  longitude  in 
place  of  the  lon^tude  of  the  moon^  node,  and  multiplying  the  re- 
sults by  the  decunal  .075. 

The  calculation  of  the  solar  nutations  m  Example  1  at,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


Table  XCI,9'   . 
20     . 


Right  Ascension. 

.    6«-  0°    15'    M' 
.     5  26     56 


20  +  9'.  11  27     11 


.    0.0481 


sin.  8.6914— 


—  ^'.05    .    log.  2.7395 
.076 


Solar  Nutat.  =  -  C'.OO 
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Declination. 
Table  XCI,«'    .         .    3*-  ^   37'    N'     .  0.9657 

2  0  .     5  26     56 


2  0+*'.     8  29    33     .        .    sin.  10.0000— 


—  9".24    .     .        0.9657— 
.075 


Solar  Nutat.  =  -  0".69 

In  Example  2d,  we  find  for  the  solar  nutation  in  right  ascension, 
—  O^'.OS,  and  for  the  solar  nutation  in  declination,  —  O^'.dl. 


PROBLEM  XXI. 

To  find  the  Apparent  Right  Ascension  and  Declination  of  a  Star^ 

on  a  given  Day. 

Find  the  mean  right  ascension  and  declination  for  the  giren  day 
by  Problem  XV III ;  then  compute  the .  aberrations  in  riffht  ascen- 
sion and  declination  by  Problem  XIX,  and  the  lunar  ana  solar  nu- 
tations m  nght  ascension  and  declination  by  Problem  XX.  Apply 
the  aberrations  and  nutations  according  to  their  signs,  to  the  mean 
right  ascension  and  declination  on  the  given  day,  observing  that  the 
declination  when  south  is  to  be  marked  negative,  and  the  results 
will  be  the  apparent  right  ascension  and  declination  sought. 

Exam.  1.  What  was  the  apparent  right  ascension  and  declina- 
tion of  a  Ononis  on  the  20th  oi  December,  1837? 

b.   m.       8.  o      #        ir 

Table  XC,  M.  right  ascen.   5  46  30.71     M.dec.  7  22  17.14N. 
Variations      .  —6.59      .        .  —2.42 


5  46  24.12 

7  22  14.72 

Aberr.  . 

+  1.37       . 

+  0.31 

Lun.  nutat    . 

—0.37       . 

+  8.60 

Sol.  nutat. 

0.00       . 

-0.69 

App.  right  asc.  5  46  25.12   App.dec.  7  22  22.94N. 

2.  Required  the  apparent  right  ascension  and  declination  of 
a  Andromeds  on  the  1st  of  May,  1838. 

Ans.  Appar.  right  ascen.  Oh.  Om.  0.908.,  and  appar.  dec 
28^  1 V  39".92. 

Note.— V*  Prob.  XYIII.  ase  Table  XO.  (a)  for  calculations  afWr  1860.  Mito 
XGI.  will  not  gire  accurate  roaalta  for  dates  after  1860.  The  method  now  adopted 
in  Bolving  Prob.  XXL  is  bj  means  of  tables  published  aonoaOj  in  theN. 
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PROBLEM  XXII. 

To  find  the  Aberrations  of  a  Star  in  Longitude  and  Latitude^  for 

a  given  Day, 

The  formulae  for  the  computation  are, 

log.  (aber.  in  long.)  =  1.30880  +  log.  cos  (68.  +  O  —  L)  +  ar. 

CO.  log.  cos  X  —  10; 
log.  (aber.  in  lat.)  =  1.30880  +  log.  sin  (6s.  +  O  -  L)  +  log. 

sin  X  —  20 ; 

in  which  O  =  longitude  of  the  sun  on  the  given  day ;  L  =  mean 
longitude  of  the  star ;  and  X  =  mean  latitude  of  the  star. 

Exam.  1.  Required  the  aberrations  in  longitude  and  latitude  of 
Antares  on  the  26th  of  February,  1838,  the  sun's  longitude  on  that 
day  being  1 1*-  T  29'. 

By  Prob.  XVIII,  L  =  8^  r  30',    and  X  =         4*^  32'  S 
68. +  0     .     17    7  29       Const,  log.    1.3088 

68.  +  O  -  L  8  29  59   .         .      cos.  6.4637  — 
X     .        .  4  32  .   ar.  CO.  cos.  0.0014 


AbeiT.  in  long.  =  —  0".00 .  log.   3.7739  — 

Const,  log.    1.3088 
6i.  +  O  -  L  8'-  29^  59'  .         .      sin.  10.0000  - 
X     .      .      .         4  32    .         .sin.    8.8978 


Aberr.  in  lat.  =  —  1".61  .  log.    0.2066  — 

2.  Required  the  aberrations  in  longitude  and  latitude  of  Arc- 
turus  on  the  5th  of  October,  1838,  the  sun's  longitude  being 
6^11*47'. 

Ans.  Aberr.  in  long.  —  5^".34,  and  abeir.  in  lat.  1".85. 
Note.  The  nutation  in  longitude  of  a  fixed  star  may  be  found 
after  the  same  manner  as  the  nutation  in  longitude  of  the  sun. 
See  Problem  IX.) 

PROBLEM  XXin. 

To  find  the  Apparent  Longitude  and  Latitude  of  a  Star^  for  a 

given  Day. 

Find  the  mean  longitude  and  latitude  on  the  given  day  by  Prob 
lem  XVIII.   Find  also  the  aberrations  in  longitude  and  latitude  by 
Problem  XXII,  and  the  nutation  in  longitude,  as  in  Problem  Ia. 
Apply  the  aberration  and  nutation  in  longitude,  according  to  their 
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signs,  to  the  mean  lonsitude,  and  the  result  will  be  the  apparent 
longitude ;  and  apply  ue  aberration  in  latitude  according  to  its 
sign,  to  die  mean  latitude,  and  the  result  will  be  the  apparent 
latitude. 

Exam.  1.  Required  the  apparent  longitude  and  latitude  of  An- 
tares  on  the  26th  of  February,  1838. 

Table  XC,  M.  long.  8^  V  31'  45".2        M.  lat.  4*»  32'  61".6  S. 
Var.      .     .       —  1  32  .57       .         .  0  .78 


8 

7  30 

12 

.63 

.      .  4 

32  50 

.82 

Aberr. 

a 

0 

.00 

•               a 

-1 

.61 

Nutat. 

• 

-4 

.40 

App.  long.  8    7  30    8  .23   App.  lat.  4  32  49  .21  S. 

2.  Reouired  the  apparent  longitude  and  latitude  of  Arcturus  on 
the  5th  ot  October,  1838. 

Ans.  Appar.  long.  6^  21**  58'  37".4,  and  appar.  lat.30°  51'  19".l. 

PROBLEM   XXIV. 

To  compute  the  Longitude  and  Latitude  of^  a  Heavenly  Bodyfrom 
its  Right  Ascension  and  Declination,  the  Obliquity  of  the  EcUp- 
tic  being  given. 

This  Problem  may  be  solved  by  means  of  the  following  for- 
mulae : 

log.  tang  X  =  log.  tang  D  +  ar.  co.  log.  sin  R ; 

log.  tang  L=loff.  cos  (a?— w)+log.langR4-ar.  co.  log.  cot  or— 10; 

log.  tang  X  =  log,  tang  (a?  —  w)  +  log.  sin  L  —  10 ; 

in  which 

R  =  the  Right  Ascension ; 

D  =  the  Declination  (minus  when  South) ; 

L  =  the  Longitude  ; 

X  =  the  Latitude  ; 

0)  =  the  Obliquity  of  the  ecliptic; 

:r  is  an  auxiliary  arc.  It  must  be  taken  according  to  the  sign  of 
its  tangent,  but  always  less  than  180^.  The  longitude  is  generally 
in  the  same  quadrant  as  the  right  ascension.  The  latitude  must 
be  taken  less  than  90^,  and  will  be  north  or  south,  according  as  the 
sign  18  positive  or  negative. 

Note.  When  the  mean  longitude  and  latitude  are  to  be  derived 
firom  the  mean  right  ascension  and  declination,  the  mean  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic  is  taken.  When  the  apparent  longitude  and  Utitiide 
are  to  be  derived  from  the  apparent  right  ascension  and  declina- 
tion*  found  as  in  Problem  XaI,  the  apparent  obliquity  is  takea 
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The  mean  obliquitv  of  the  ecliptic  at  any  assumed  time  is  easily 
deduced  from  Table  XXII.  The  apparent  obliquity  is  found  by 
Problem  X. 

Exam.  1.  On  the  20th  of  June,  1838,  the  right  ascension  of 
Capella  was  76°  IT  29",  the  declination  45°  49'  35"  N.,  and  the 
obbquity  of  the  ecliptic  23°  27'  37"  ;  required  the  longitude  and 
latitude. 

D  =  46°  49'  35"     ....        tan.  0.0125295 
R  =  76  11  29       .         .      ar.  CO.  sin.  0.0127367 


dP  =  46  39  56       .         .         .        tan.  0.0252662 
«  =  23  27  37  


jiP.u=:23  1219       .         .         .         COS.  9.9633623 

R  =  76  1 1  29       .         .        .        tan.  0.6094483 

0?  =  46  39  56      .        .      ar.  co.  cos.  0.1635240 


Long.  =  79  36    4      •        .        .        tan.  0.7363346 

L  =  79  36    4      .        .        .        sin.  9.9928075 
;p_w=:23  12  19       .         .        •        tan.  9.6321632 


Lat.  =  22  51  49       .         .         .        tan.  9.6249707 

2.  Giyen  the  right  ascension  of  Spica  199°  11'  35",  and  decli- 
nation  10°  19'  24"  S.,  and  the  obUquity  of  the  ecliptic  23°  27'  36", 
on  the  lat  of  January,  1840,  to  find  the  longitude  and  latitude. 

Ans.  Long.  201°  36'  32",  and  lat.  2°  2'  30"  S. 


PROBLEM  XXV. 

To  compute  the  Right  Ascension  and  Declination  of  a  Heavenly 
Body  from  its  Longitude  and  Latitude^  the  Obliquity  of  tM 
Ecliptic  being  given. 

The  formulae  for  the  solution  of  this  problem  are, 

log.  tang  V  =  log.  tang  X  +  ar.  co.  log.  sin  L  ; 

log.  tang  R =loff.cos(y +w)  +  log.  tang  L  +  ar.  co.  log.  cot  y-*10; 

log.  tang  D  =  h)g.  tang  (y  +  »)  +  log.  sin  R  —  10 ; 

in  which 

L  =  the  Longitude ; 

X  =  the  Latitude  (minus  when  South) ; 

R  =  the  Right  Ascension ; 

D  =  the  Declination ; 

w  =  the  ObUquity  of  the  ecUptic  ; 

y  is  an  auxiliary  arc.    It  must  be  taken  accordinff  to  the  sif^  of 
Its  tangent,  but  always  leas  than  180^.    The  right  asoenaion  is 
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generally  in  the  same  quadrant  with  the  longitude.    The  declina 
tion  must  be  taken  less  than  90°,  and  will  be  north  or  soutkj  ac» 
cording  as  the  sign  is  positive  or  negative. 

Note.  The  mean  or  apparent  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  is  taken, 
according  as  the  given  and  required  elements  are  mean  or  apparent* 

Exam.  1.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1830,  the  longitude  ot  Sinus 
was  3'-  ir  44'  18",  the  latitude  39°  34'  1"  S.,  and  the  obUouity 
of  the  ecliptic  23°  27'  41"  :  required  the  right  ascension  ana  de« 
clination. 

X  =  —  39°  34'    1''       .         .        tan.  9.9171381  — 
L  =     101  44  18        .      ar.  co.  sin.  0.0091788 


y  =     139  50  14         .         .        tan.  9.9263169— 
«  =«      23  27  41  


y  +  w=  163  17  65  .  .  cos.  9.9812819— 
L  =  101  44  18  •  .  tan.  0.6823798— 
y  =     139  50  14        .      ar.  co.  cos.  0.1 167843 — 

Right  ascen  =      99  24  48  tan.  0.7804460— 

R=      99  24  48         .         .         sin.  9.9941121 
y +w  =     163  17  55         .         .         tan. 9.4771803— 

Dec.=       16  29  20  S.    •        .        tan.  §.471 2924— 

2.  Given  the  longitude  of  Aldebaran  67°  33'  5",  and  latitude 
6°  28'  38"  S.,  and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  23°  27'  36",  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1840,  to  find  the  right  ascension  and  declination. 

Ans.  Right  ascension  66°  41' 4",  and  declination  16°  lO'dT'N. 


PROBLEM  XXVI. 

ne  Longitude  and  Declination  of  a  Body  bein^gtveHf  and  also 
the  Obliquity  of  the  Ecliptic^  to  find  the  Angle  of  Position, 

The  formula  is 

log.  sinp  =  loff.  sin u  +  log.  cos  L  +  ar.  co.  log.  cos  D  —  10 : 

t  =  Angle  of  r  osition  (required) ; 
=  Lonffitude ; 
D  =  DecUnation ; 
Gj  =  Obliquity  of  the  ecliptic. 

The  angle  of  position  p  must  be  taken  less  than  90°.  It  is  lo  be 
observed  cdso  that  when  the  longitude  is  les8  than  90°,  or 
than  270°,  the  northern  part  of  the  circle  of  latitude  lies  to  the 
of  the  circle  of  declination,  but  that  when  the  longitude  is  between 
90°  and  270°,  it  lies  to  the  east. 

Note.  The  angle  of  position  may  also  be  computed  firom  tkr 
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n^t  ascension  and  latitude,  by  means  of  a  formula  similar  to  that 
just  given,  namely, 

log.  sinp  =  log.  sin  «  +  log.  cos  R  +  ar.  co.  log.  cos  X  —  10; 

Exam.  1.  Given  the  longityde  of  Regulus  \AT  27'  54",  and 
declination  12**  47' 45"  N.,  and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  23** 
27'  41",  to  find  the  angle  of  position. 

w  =  23**  27'  41"  .  .  sin.  9.6000260 
L=147  27  54  .  .  cos.  9.9258601 
D=    12   47  45       .       ar.  CO.  COS.  0.01 0921 7 


Angle  of  pos.  =    20     7  58       •         .        sin.  9.5368078 

The  circle  of  latitude  lies  to  the  east  of  the  circle  of  declination. 

2.  Given  the  longitude  of  Fomalhaut  331°  27'  66",  and  declina- 
tion  30°  31'  14"  S.,  and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  23°  27'  41", 
to  find  the  angle  of  position.  Ans.  23°  57'  20". 

The  circle  of  latitude  lies  to  the  west  of  the  circle  of  declination. 

PROBLEM  XXVII. 

To  find  from  the  Tables  the  Time  of  New  or  FuU  Moouyfar  a 

given  Year  and  Month. 

For  New  Moon, 

Take  from  Table  LXXXVI,  the  time  of  mean  new  moon  in 
January,  and  the  Arguments  I,  II,  III,  and  lY,  for  the  given  year. 
Take  from  Table  LaXXVII,  as  many  lunations  with  the  corre- 
sponding variations  of  Arguments  I,  II,  III,  and  IV,  as  the  given 
month  is  months  past  January,  and  add  these  quantities  to  the  for- 
mer, rejecting  the  ten  thousands  from  the  sums  in  the  columns  of 
the  first  two  arguments,  and  the  hundreds  from  the  sums  in  the 
colunms  of  the  other  two.  Seek  the  number  of  days  from  the  first 
of  January  to  the  first  of  the  given  month,  in  the  second  or  third 
column  01  Table  LXXXVIII,  according  as  the  given  year  is  a 
common  or  bissextile  year,  and  subtract  it  from  the  sum  in  the  col- 
umn of  mean  new  moon :  the  remainder  will  be  tabular  time  of 
mean  new  moon  for  the  given  month.  It  will  sometimes  happen 
that  the  number  of  days  taken  from  Table  LXXXVIII,  will  ex- 
ceed the  number  of  days  of  the  sum  in  the  colunm  of  mean  new 
moon :  in  this  case  one  lunation  more,  with  the  corresponding  ar- 
guments, must  be  added. 

With  the  sums  in  the  colunms  I,  II,  III,  and  IV,  as  arguments, 
take  the  corresponding  equations  from  Table  LXXXIX,  and  add 
them  to  the  time  of  mean  new  moon :  the  sum  will  be  the  Approxi" 
mate  time  of  new  moon  for  the  given  month,  expressed  in  mean 
time  at  Greenwich. 

Next,  for  the  approximate  time  of  new  moon  calculate  the  true 
longitades  and  hourly  motions  in  longitude  of  the  sun  and  moon  ; 
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subtract  the  less  longitude  from  the  greater,  and  the  houily  mo- 
tion of  the  sun  from  the  hourly  motion  of  the  moon  ;  and  say,  as 
the  difference  between  the  hourly  motions  :  the  difference  between 
the  longitudes  :  :  60  minutes  :  the  correction  of  the  approximate 
time.  The  correction  added  to  tbe  approximate  time,  when  the 
sun's  longitude  is  greater  than  the  moon's,  but  subtracted,  when 
it  is  lessy  will  give  the  true  time  of  new  moon  required,  in  mean 
time  at  Greenwich.  This  time  may  be  reduced  to  the  meridian 
of  any  given  place  by  Problem  V. 

For  Full  Moon. 

Take  from  Table  LXXXVI,  the  time  of  mean  new  moon,  and 
the  corresponding  Arguments  I,  II,  III,  and  IV,  fdr  January  of  the 
given  year,  and  from  Table  LXXXVII,  a  half  lunation  with  the 
corresponding  changes  of  the  arguments.  Then,  when  the  time 
of  mean  new  moon  for  January  is  on  or  after  the  16th,  subtract  the 
latter  quantities  from  the  former,  increasing,  when  necessary  to 
render  the  subtraction  possible,  either  or  both  of  the  first  two  aigu 
ments  by  10,000,  and  of  the  last  two  by  100 ;  but  add  them  when 
the  time  is  before  the  16th.  The  result  will  be  the  tabular  time 
of  mean  full  moon  and  the  corresponding  arguments,  for  January. 
Proceed  to  find  the  approximate  time  of  full  moon  after  the  same 
manner  as  directed  for  the  new  moon. 

For  the  approximate  time  of  full  moon  calcidate  the  true  longi- 
tudes and  hourly  motions  in  longitude  of  the  sun  and  moon.  Sub- 
tract the  sun's  longitude  from  the  moon's,  adding  360°  to  the  latter 
if  necesssury.  Take  the  difference  between  the  remainder  and  VI 
signs,  and  call  the  result  R.  Also  subtract  the  hourly  motion  of 
the  sun  from  the  hourly  motion  of  the  moon.  Then  say,  as  the 
difference  between  the  houriy  motions  :  R : :  60m.  :  the  correction 
of  the  approximate  time.  The  correction  added  to  the  approxi- 
mate time  of  full  moon,  when  the  excess  of  the  moon's  longitude 
over  the  sun's  is  less  than  VI  signs,  but  subtracted  when  it  is 
greater,  will  give  the  true  time  of  full  moon. 

Exam.  I.  Required  the  time  of  new  moon  in  Septemberi  1838 
expressed  in  mean  time  at  New  York. 


M.  New  Moon. 

L 

a 

UL 

nr. 

d. 

h. 

m. 

1838, 

34 

16 

63 

0681 

9175 

99 

85 

8  Ion. 

336 

5 

53 

6468 

5737 

33 

n 

960 

33 

45 

7149 

4913 

91 

78 

Day*, 

S43 

Sept'r, 

17 

33 

45 

I. 

0 

16 

IL 

9 

35 

III. 

3 

IV. 

10 

Bcpt'r. 

18 

8 

49 

AppRN 

niBstel 

h^ 
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Moon's  true  long,  found  for  approx.  time,  is     5*-  25°  29'  19' 
Sun's  do.  do.  do.  5     25    27    27 


Difference, 


Moon's  hourly  motion  in  long,  is 

Sun's  ao.  do.  ... 

Difference, 

As  27'  1" :  1'  62" : :  60^  :  4»-  9*,  the  correction. 


Approx.  time  of  new  moon,  September, 
Correction, 


True  time,  in  mean  time  at  Greenwich, 
Diff.  of  meridians,      .... 


1 

62 

29 

28 

2 

27 

:tion. 

27 

1 

1 

18*^  S^'  49»-  0" 

-4 

9 

18 

8   44  61 

4    66 

4 

True  time,  in  mean  time  at  New  York,        .     18   3   48  47 

Exam.  2.  Required  the  time  of  full  moon  in  April,  1838,  ex 
pressed  in  mean  time  at  New  York. 


1838, 

M.  Fnll  Moon. 

L 

u. 

lU. 

IV. 

d. 
24 

14 

16 
18 

m. 
53 

92 

0681 
404 

9175 
5359 

99 
58 

85 

50 

3  IniL 

9 
88 

33 

14 

31 
19 

0977 
9425 

3816 
9151 

41 
46 

85 

97 

D«y% 

98 
90 

19 

43 

9709 

5967 

87 

88 

April, 

A* 

It 

III. 

IV. 

8 

19 

8 

16 

43 

99 

7 

15 

30 

April, 

9 

14 

4 

Appio] 

dmfttet 

ime. 

Moon's  true  long,  found  for  approx.  time,  is    6**  19°  44'  IT' 
Sun's  do.  do.  do.  0     19   46   22 


Moon's  hourly  motion  in  long,  is 
Sun's  do.  do. 

Difference 27  48 

As  27'  48" :  1'  6" : :  60^  :  2"-  20^,  the  correction. 


5  29    58 

6  0     0 

55 
0 

R.     .     I 

30 
2 

5 

15 
27 
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Approximate  time  of  full  moon,  April,        .       9**  14^*  4"-  0^ 
Correction, +2  20 


True  time,  in  mean  time  at  Greenwich,       .       9    14     6  20 
Diff.  of  meridians, 4  56    4 


True  time,  in  mean  time  at  New  York,       .       9     9  10  16 

3.  Required  the  time  of  new  moon  in  September,  1837,  ex* 
pressed  in  mean  time  at  Philadelphia ;  taking  the  longitudes  for 
the  approximate  time  from  the  Nautical  Almanac. 

Ans.  29d.  3h.  Om.  5s. 

4.  Required  the  time  of  full  moon,  in  October,  1837,  expressed 
in  mean  time  at  Boston.  Ans.  Idd.  6h.  30m.  258. 


PROBLEM  XXVIIL 

To  determine  the  number  of  Eclipses  of  the  Stai  and  Moon  that 
may  be  expected  to  occur  in  any  given  Year,  and  the  Times 
nearly  at  which  they  will  take  place. 

For  the  Eclipses  of  the  Sun. 

Take,  for  the  given  year,  from  Table  LXXXVI  the  time  of 
mean  new  moon  in  January,  the  arguments  and  the  number  N. 
If  the  number  N  differs  less  than  37  from  either  0,  500,  or  1000, 
an  eclipse  must  occur  at  tliat  new  moon.  If  the  difference  is  be- 
tween 37  and  53,  there  may  be  an  eclipse,  but  it  is  doubtful,  and 
the  doubt  can  only  be  removed  by  a  calculation  of  the  true  places 
of  the  moon  and  sun.  If  the  dinerence  exceeds  53,  an  echpse  is 
impossible. 

If  an  eclipse  may  or  must  occur  at  the  new  moon  in  January, 
calculate  the  approxunate  time  of  new  moon  by  Problem  XXVll, 
and  it  will  be  tne  time  nearly  of  the  middle  of  the  eclipse,  express- 
ed in  mean  time  at  Greenwich.  This  may  be  reduced  to  the 
meridian  of  any  other  place  by  Problem  V. 

To  find  the  first  new  moon  after  January,  at  which  an  eclipse 
of  the  Sim  may  be  expected,  seek  in  column  N  of  Table  LXXX  v  II 
the  first  number  after  that  answering  to  the  half  lunation,  that, 
added  to  the  number  N  for  the  giyen  year,  will  make  the  sum  come 
within  53  of  0,  500,  or  1000.  Take  the  corresponding  lunations, 
changes  of  the  arguments,  and  the  number  N,  and  ada  them,  re- 
spectively, to  the  mean  new  moon  in  January,  the  arguments,  and 
the  number  N,  for  the  given  year.  Take  from  the  second  or  third 
column  of  Table  LXaXVuI,  accordiiu;  as  the  given  year  is  a 
common  or  bissextile  year,  the  number  ofdays  next  less  than  the 
days  of  the  sum  in  the  column  of  mean  new  moon,  and  subtract  it 
from  tliis  sum ;  the  remainder  will  be  the  tabular  time  of  mean 
new  moon  in  the  month  corresponding  to  the  days  taken  from  Ta- 
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ble  LXXXVTII.  At  this  new  moon  there  may  be  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun ;  and  if  the  sum  in  the  colunm  N  is  within  37  of  the  num- 
bers mentioned  above,  there  must  be  one.  Find  the  approximate 
time  of  new  moon,  and  it  will  be  the  time  nearly  of  the  middle  of 
tlie  eclipse. 

If  any  of  the  other  numbers  in  the  last  column  of  Table 
LXXXVII  are  found,  when  added  to  the  number  N  of  the  given 

irear,  to  give  a  sum  that  falls  within  the  limit  53,  proceed  in  a  simi- 
ar  manner  to  find  the  approximate  times  of  the  eclipses. 

Note.  When  the  sum  of  the  numbers  N,  or  the  number  N  itself, 
in  case  the  eclipse  happens  in  January,  is  a  Uttle  above  0,  or  a 
little  less  than  500,  the  moon  will  be  to  the  north  of  the  sun,  and 
there  is  a  probability  that  the  eclipse  will  be  visible  at  any  given 

i>lace  in  north  latitude  at  which  the  approximate  time  of  the  eclipse, 
bund  as  just  explained  and  reduced  to  the  meridian  of  the  place, 
comes  during  the  day-time.  When  the  number  N  found  for  the 
eclipse  is  more  than  500,  the  moon  will  be  to  the  south  of  the  sun, 
and  the  eclipse  will  seldom  be  visible  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
except  near  the  equator. 

For  the  Eclipses  of  the  Moon. 

Find  the  time  of  full  moon  and  the  corresponding  arguments  and 
number  N,  for  January  of  the  given  year,  as  explained  in  Problem 
XXVII.  Then  proceed  to  find  the  times  at  wnich  eclipses  of  the 
moon  may  or  must  occur,  after  the  same  manner  as  for  eclipses  of 
the  sun,  only  making  use  of  the  limits  35  and  25,  instead  of  53 
and  37.* 

Note.  An  eclipse  of  the  moon  will  be  visible  at  a  riven  place, 
if  the  time  of  the  eclipse  thus  found  nearly,  and  leduced  to  the 
meridian  of  the  place,  comes  in  the  night. 

Exam.  1.  Reauired  the  eclipses  that  maybe  expected  in  the 
year  1840,  and  tne  times  nearly  at  which  they  will  take  place. 

For  the  Eclipses  of  the  Sun, 


M.  New  Mooa. 

I. 

n. 

IIL 

IV. 

N. 

d. 

h. 

m. 

1840, 

3 

10 

30 

0085 

6386 

65 

63 

844 

9  Ian. 

59 

1 

98 

1617 

1434 

31 

98 

170 

69 

11 

58 

1709  1  7890 

96 

61 

014 

60 

At  the  som  of  the  numben  N 

Mueh, 

9 

11 

58 

I. 

8 

3 

comei  within  37  of  0,  there  miiit  be 

II. 

19 

38 

an  eelipee. 

III. 

19 

IV. 

13 

March, 

a 

16 

4 

Mean 

time  at 

Gfeeni 

rich. 

•  The  nnmbera  53,  37,  and  35,  95,  are  the  lunar  and  aolar  ecliptic  limits,  at 
determined  by  Delambra.  The  limits  given  In  the  text,  converted  into  thooHuiAh 
parte  of  the  cirele,  are  55, 37,  and  37,  91. 

94 
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M.  N«wHoon. 

L 

n. 

UI. 

nr. 

N. 

d. 

h. 

n. 

1840, 

3 

10 

30 

0085 

6386 

65 

63 

844 

8  Inn. 

336 

5 

53 

6468 

5737 

33 

93 

682 

339 

16 

33 

6553 

3133 

87 

56 

526 

3ia 

At  the  sum  of  the  namben  N 

AqffQity 

36 

16 

33 

I. 

0 

54 

eomei  within  37  of  500,  there  miwt 

II. 

0 

49 

beaneelipee. 

III. 

15 

IV. 

16 

Angoit, 

36 

18 

36 

Me«a  time  at  Greenwich 

1 

1 

For  the  Eclipses  of  the  Moon. 


1840, 
ilun. 

M.  FnU  Moon. 

L 

IL 

m. 

IV. 

N. 

d. 
3 

14 

b.      IB. 
10    90 

18    33 

0085 
404 

6386 
5359 

65 

58 

63 

50 

844 
43 

1  Inn. 

18 
39 

4    53 
13    44 

489 
808 

1745 
717 

33 
15 

13 
99 

887 
85 

47 
31 

17    36 

1397 

3463 

38  . 

13 

979 

Fehr. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

16 

17    36 

7    37 

0    33 

5 

37 

A«  the  ram  of  the  nombenN,  nl- 
thoni^h  it  comee  within  35  of  1000, 
does  not  come  within  35,  the  eclipse 
may  be  conadered  doobtfnl. 

Fehr. 

17 

1    58 

Mean 

time  at 

Greeni 

rich. 

1840, 
7  Ion. 

M.  Full  Moon. 

L 

n. 

in. 

IV. 

N. 

d. 
18 

306 

b. 

4 

17 

8 

489 
5659 

1745 
5020 

23 

7 

13 
94 

887 
596 

334 
313 

33 

0 

6148 

6765 

30 

07 

483 

Attf^ut, 

II. 
III. 

IV. 

11 

33 

1 
19 

0 
37 
16 

3 
85 

At  the  ram  of  the  nnmbeis  N 
comee  within  25  of  500,  tlMfemttit 
beaneelipee. 

Attf^ut, 

13 

19 

31 

Meant 

time  at 

Greenw 

ich. 

2.  Required  the  eclipses  that  may  be  expected  in  the  year  1899, 
and  the  times  nearly  at  which  they  vnll  take  place,  *  ~ 

mean  civil  tim«>  at  New  York. 
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Ao8.  One  of  the  sun  on  the  15th  of  March,  at  9h.  20m.  A.  M. ; 
and  one  of  the  sun  on  the  7th  of  September,  at  5h.  24m.  P.  M. 

3.  Required  the  eclipses  that  may  be  expected  in  the  year  1841 
and  the  times  nearly  at  which  they  will  take  place,  expressed  ir, 
mean  civil  time  at  New  York. 

Ans.  Four  of  the  sun,  namely,  one  on  the  22d  of  January,  2»t 
12h.  18m.  P.  M. ;  one  on  the  21st  of  February,  at  6h.  17m.  A.M  ; 
one  on  the  18th  of  July,  at  9h.  24m.  A.  M. ;  and  one  on  the  16in 
of  August,  at  4h.  28m.  P.  M. :  and  two  of  the  moon,  namely,  one 
on  the  5th  of  February,  at  9h.  10m.  P.  M. ;  and  one  on  the  2d  of 
August,  at  5h.  5m.  A.  M. 

The  eclipses  of  the  sun  in  Janup'^y  and  August  may  be  con* 
sideredas  aoubtful. 


PROBLEM  XXIX. 

To  calculate  an  Eclipse  of  the  Moon. 

The  calculation  of  the  circmnstances  of  a  lunar  eclipse  is  effect* 
ed  with  the  following  fundamental  data,  derived  from  the  tables  of 
the  sun  and  moon : 

Approximate  Time  of  Full  Moon  (at  Greenwich),  T 

Sun's  Longitude  at  that  time,     .        .        •        .  L 

Do.  Hourly  Motion, s 

Do.  Semi-diameter, i 

Do.  Parallax, p 

Moon's  Longitude, 7 

Do.     Latitude, X 

Do.     Equatorial  Parallax,      •        .        •        •  P 

Do.      Semi-diameter, d 

Do.     Hourly  Motion  in  longitude,  .        •        •  m 

Do.      Hourly  Motion  in  latitude,     .        .  n 

We  obtain  the  time  T  by  Problem  XXVH  ;  the  quantities  ap- 
pertaining to  the  sun,  namely,  L,  s,  and  6,  by  Problem  IX  ;*  and 
those  which  have  relation  to  the  moon,  namely,  Z,  X,  P,  c2,  m,  and 
n,  by  Problem  XIV. 

from  these  quantities  we  derive  the  following : 

True  Time  of  Full  Moon,  (at  given  place,)        .  T' 

Moon's  Latitude  at  that  time,    ....  X' 

Semi-diameter  of  earth's  shadow,       .         .        •  S 

Inclination  of  Moon's  relative  orbit,    ...  I 

T  being  known,  T'  is  found  as  explained  in  Problem  XXVII. 
To  obtain  X',  we  state  the  following  proportion, 

1  hour :  correction  for  the  time  of  full  moon  :  ;mwi 


*  p  may  be  taken  ■■  9^. 
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from  this  we  deduce  the  value  of  x ;  and  thence  find  X  by  the 
equation 

X'=Xdba?. 

When  the  true  time  of  full  moon,  expressed  in  mean  time  al 
Greenwich,  is  later  than  the  approximate  time,  the  upper  sign  is 
to  be  used,  if  the  latitude  is  increasing^  the  lower  if  it  is  decrease 
ing ;  but  when  the  true  time  is  earlier  than  the  approximate  time, 
the  lower  sign  is  to  be  used  if  the  latitude  is  increasing;  the  upper 
if  it  is  decreasing. 

The  value  of  S  is  deriyed  from  the  equation 

S^(P+p-i)  +  r\{P+p-i); 
and  the  angle  I  from  the  formula 

log.  tang  I  =  log.  n  +ar.  co.  log.  {m  ^s). 

The  foregoing  quantities  having  all  been  determined,  the  Tarioos 
circumstances  of  the  eclipse  may  be  calculated  by  the  following 
formulae : 

For  the  Time  of  the  Middle  of  the  Eclipse. 

3.55630  +  log.  cos  I  +  ar.  co.  log.  (m — s)  —  20  =  R ; 

log.  ^  =  R  +  log.  X'  +  log.  sin  I  — 10; 

M=T'db^: 

r  =  interval  between  time  of  middle  of  eclipse  and  time  of  fiill 
moon ;  M  =  time  of  middle  of  the  eclipse. 

The  upper  sign  is  to  be  taken  in  the  last  equation  when  the  lati- 
tude is  aecreasing;  the  lower,  when  it  is  increasing. 

For  the  Times  of  Beginning  and  End. 

log.  c  =  log  X'  +  log.  cos  I  — 10 ; 

t,g,,^log-(S  +  d4-c)  +  log.(S+cf-c)^^^, 

B  =  M  —  «,  and  E  =  M  + 1; : 

V  =  half  duration  of  the  eclipse  ;  B  =  time  of  beginning ;  and  £  = 
time  of  end. 

Note.  If  c  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  S  +  4  there  cannot  be  an 
eclipse. 

For  the  Times  of  Beginning  and  End  of  the  Total  Ed^se. 

t,g,,.^log>(S-c^  +  c)  +  log.(S-<i-c)^^^, 

B'  =M  — r',  and  E'  =  M  +  f;' : 

v^  s=  half  duration  of  the  total  eclipse  ;  B'  ==  time  of  beginning  of 
total  eclipse ;  and  E'  =  time  of  end  of  total  eclipse. 
Note.  When  c  is  greater  than  S  —  d^the  eclipse  cannot  be  total 

For  the  Quantity  of  the  Eclipse. 

log.  Q  =  0.T7816  +  log.  (S  +  <i  -  c)  +  ar.  co.log.cf  -  10; 
it  as  the  quantity  of  the  eclipse  in  digits. 
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Note  1 .  An  eclipse  of  the  moon  begins  on  the  eastern  lin.b,  and 
ends  on  the  western.  In  partial  eclipses  the  southern  part  of  the 
moon  is  eclipsed  when  the  latitude  is  north,  and  the  northern  part 
when  the  latitude  is  south. 

Note  2.  When  the  ecUpse  conmiences  before  sunset,  and  ends 
after  sunset,  the  moon  will  rise  more  or  less  eclipsed.  To  obtain 
the  quantity  of  the  eclipse  at  the  time  of  the  moon's  rising,  find 
the  moon's  hourly  motion  on  the  relative  orbit  by  the  equation 

log.  h  =  log.  {m —  s)  +  ar.  co.  log.  cos  I ; 

in  which  h  =  hourly  motion  on  relative  orbit.  Also  find  the  inter- 
val between  the  time  of  sunset  and  the  time  of  the  middle  of  the 
eclipse,  which  call  t.     Then, 

1  hour  :  i  :  :  h  :  X. 
Deduce  the  value  of  x  from  this  proportion,  and  substitute  it  in 
the  equation 

c  =\/'?+^; 

in  which  c  designates  the  same  quantity  as  in  previous  formulae. 
Find  the  value  of  &,  and  use  it  in  place  of  c  in  the  above  formula 
for  the  quantity  of  the  eclipse,  and  it  will  ^ve  the  quantity  of  the 
ecUpse  at  the  time  of  the  moon's  rising.  When  the  eclipse  begins 
before  and  ends  after  sunrise,  the  quantity  of  the  eclipse  at  the 
time  of  the  moon's  setting  may  be  found  in  the  same  manner,  only 
using  sunrise  instead  of  sunset. 

Example.  Required  to  calculate,  for  the  meridian  of  New  York^ 
the  eclipse  of  the  moon  in  October,  1837. 


Elements. 


Approximate  time  of  full  moon. 
Sun's  longitude  at  that  time. 

Do.  hourly  motion. 

Do.  semi-diameter, 

Do.  parallax. 
Moon's  longitude,    . 

Do.  latitude, 

Do.  equatorial  parallax. 

Do.  semi-dian^eter. 

Do.  hourly  motion  in  long. 


T==iih.  10-- (Oct.  13) 

L  =  e--  20*^  24'  28" 

*  =  2  29 

S   =  16     4 

X  =  11   28S. 

P  =  69  32 

d  =  16   13 

»i=  36  54 


9 
0    20   21   61 


Do.  hourly  motion  in  lat.  (tending  north),  n  =  3  19 

Approx.  time  of  full  moon,  October,         .        13*-  11^  10"-  00^ 
Correction  found  by  Prob.  XXVII,  .  +4    42 

True  time,  in  mean  time  at  Greenwich,    .        13    11    14    42 
Diff.  of  meridians, 4    56      4 

True  time,  in  me^  time  at  New  York,  T"  =   13     6    18    88 
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60^  ;  4"-  42^  :  :  3'  19"  :  a?  =  16". 

Moon's  lat.  at  approz.  timOi           .        •        .        X  =  11'  28^'  S. 
Correction, 


ar=     —16 


Moon's  lat.  at  true  time. 


V=ll    12 


Moon's  equatorial  parallax, P  =  59'  32^' 

Sun's  do  p  =         9 

Sum, 59  41 

Sun's  semi«diameter, <  =  16    4 


Diff.  . 

Add 


Semi-diameter  of  earth's  shadow, 

Moon's  hor.  mot.  less  sun's  (m  —  5) 
Moon's  hor.  motion  in  latitude,     n 


.       F+p—6  =43  37 
^z(P+p-^)  =       44 

.     S=44  21 

2005"  .  ar.  co.  log.  6.69789 
199    .         .    log.  2.29885 

•    tan.  8.99674 


Inclination  of  rel.  orbit,  I  =  5^  40^ 

TimeofMiddU. 

I 6»40'    .        .        COS.  9.99787 

m — s         .        .        .        .  2005"  ar.  co.  log.  6.69789 


X' 
I 

t 
T 


Middle, 


672" 


6»40' 


•        • 


R.    0.25206 
.    log.  2.82737 
sin.  8.99450 


Qfc.    i».  58^  =  118* 
6    18     38  P.M. 


log.  2.07393 


6    20     36P.M. 
T^imes  of  Beginning  and  End. 


X' 


S+rf  +  c 
S  +  d— c 


log.  2.82737 
cos.  9.99787 


11'  9"  =  669" 

4303" 
2966 


l*•46*22^  =  6382^ 


log.  2.82524 

log.  3.63377 
log.  3.47202 

2  )  7.10579 

3.55289 
R.  0.25206 

log.  3.80495 
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V 

Middle, 

Ih.  46m.  2S»-  =  6382^ 
6    20    36 

• 

log.  3.80495 

Beffinning, . 
End, 

4    34    14  P.M. 
8     6    58  P.M. 

S-J  +  c 

.    2357" 
.    1019 

• 

log.  3.37236 
log.  3.00817 

2  )  6.38053 

• 
• 

eclipse, 
eclipse, 

• 

0^46-'    9^  =  2769^ 
6    20    36 

• 

3.19026 
R     0.25206 

V'         . 

Middle, 

log.  3.44232 

Beg.  of  total 
End  of  total 

5    34    27  P.M. 
7      6    45P.  M 

S+d-c 
d 

•  • 

•  • 

973"  ! 

• 
ar. 

0.77815 

log.  3.47202 

CO.  log.  7.01189 

Quantity, 


•    . 


18.3  digiU, 


log.  1.26206 


PROBLEM  XXX. 

To  calculate  an  Eclipse  of  the  Sun^for  a  given  Place. 

• 

«  Haying  found  by  the  rule  given  in  the  note  to  Problem  XXVIII, 
that  there  is  a  probability  that  the  eclipse  will  be  visible  at  the 

given  place,  and  calculated  the  approximate  time  of  new  moon  by 
roblem  XXVII,  find  from  the  tables,  for  this  time  or  for  the  near- 
est whole  or  half  hour,  the  sun's  longitude,  hourly  motion,  and 
semi-diameter ;  and  the  moon's  longitude,  latitude,  equatorial  par- 
allax, semi-diameter,  and  hourly  motions  in  longitude  and  latitude. 
Find  also  by  Problem  XVI,  the  longitude  and  altitude  of  the 
nonagesimal  degree ;  and  thence  compute  by  Problem  XVII,  the 
apparent  longitude,  latitude,  and  augmented  semi-diameter  of  the 
moon,  (using  the  relative  horizontal  parallax.)  With  these  data 
compute  the  apparent  distance  of  the  centres  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
at  the  time  in  question,  by  means  of  the  following  formulas : 

log.  tang  ^  =  log.  X'  -|-  ar.  co.  log.  a ; 
log.  A  =  log.  a  +  ar.  co.  log.  cos  4  : 
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in  which 

A  =  appar.  distance  of  centres  ; 
X'  =  appar.  Lat  of  Moon ; 

a  =  Difl'.  of  appar.  Long,  of  Moon  and  Sun  =  diff.  of  ikppar 
long,  of  Moon  (found  as  above)  and  true  long,  of  bua 

4  is  an  auxiliary  arc.  The  value  of  6  being  derived  from  th« 
first  equation,  the  second  will  then  make  known  the  value  of  A. 

a  and  X'  are  in  every  instance  to  be  affected  with  the  positive 
sign.* 

For  the  Approximate  Times  of  Beginnings  Greatest  Obscuration^ 

and  End. 

Let  the  time  for  which  the  above  calculations  are  made,  be  de- 
noted by  T.  If  the  apparent  distance  of  the  centres  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  found  for  the  time  T,  is  less  than  die  sum  of  their  ap- 
parent semi-diameters,  there  is  an  eclipse  at  this  time.  But  if  h 
IS  greater,  either  the  eclipse  has  not  yet  commenced,  or  it  has  al- 
ready terminated.  It  has  not  commenced  if  the  apparent  longitude 
of  the  moon  is  less  than  the  longitude  of  the  sun ;  and  has  termi- 
nated, if  the  apparent  longitude  of  the  moon  is  greater  than  the 
longitude  of  the  sun. 

1.  If  there  should  be  an  eclipse  at  the  time  T,  from  the  sun's 
longitude  and  hourly  motion  in  longitude,  and  the  moon's  longi- 
tude and  latitude,  and  hourly  motions  in  longitude  and  latitude, 
found  for  this  time,  calculate  the  longitudes  and  the  moon's  lati- 
tude for  two  instants  respectively  an  hour  before,  and  an  hour  after 
the  time  T.  The  semi-diameter  of  the  sun,  and  the  equatorial 
parallax  and  semi-diameter  of  the  moon,  may,  in  our  present  in- 
Quiry,  be  regarded  as  remaining  the  same  during  the  eclipse.  Find 
tne  apparent  longitude  and  latitude,  and  the  augmented  semi-diam- 
eter ot  the  moon,  (using  in  all  cases  the  relative  parallax,)  and 
thence  compute  by  the  formulae  abready  given,  the  apparent  dis 
tance  of  the  centres  of  the  sun  and  moon  at  the  two  mstants  In 
question. 

Observe  for  each  result,  whether  it  is  less  or  greater  than  the 
sum  of  the  apparent  semi-diameters  of  the  two  bodies.  If  the 
moon  is  apparently  on  the  same  side  of  the  sun  at  the  times  T  and 
T  -h  Ih.,  take  the  difference  of  the  distances  of  the  two  bodies  in 
apparent  longitude  at  these  times,  but,  if  it  is  on  opposite  sides, 
take  their  sum,  and  it  will  be  the  variation  of  this  distance  in  the 


*  A,  the  apparent  distance  of  the  centres,  may  be  found  without  the  aid  of  kfe* 
rithma  by  means  of  the  foUowinjp  equation : 

If  the  lojparithmie  fonnule  are  used,  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  take  out  the  angle 
•  to  the  nearest  minute.  When  we  ha?o  occasion  to  obtain  the  distance  of  the 
osDtros  exact  to  within  a  small  fraction  of  a  second,  9  mnat  be  taken  to  the  nearest 
tens  of  seconds,  if  it  exceeds  30^  or  30''. 
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hour  following  T.  Find  in  like  manner  the  variation  of  the  dis^ 
tance  during  the  hour  preceding  T.  Then,  if  the  a[)parent  distance 
of  the  centres  at  the  times  (1  --  Ih.),  (T  +  Ih.)  is  less  than  Uie 
sum  of  the  apparent  semi-diameters,  deduce  from  these  results 
the  variations  of  the  distance  in  apparent  longitude  during  the  pre« 
ceding  and  following  hours,  allowing  for  the  second  difference,  and 
observing  whether  tne  two  bodies  are  approaching  each  other,  or 
receding  from  each  other.  Thence,  find  the  distance  in  apparent 
longitude  at  the  times  (T  —  2h.),  {T  +  2h.)  Find  by  the  same 
method  the  apparent  latitude  of  the  moon  at  the  instants  (T—  2h.), 
(T  +  2h.),  observing  that  the  variation  of  the  apparent  latitude  in 
any  given  interval  is  the  difference  between  the  latitudes  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  it,  if  they  are  both  of  the  same  name ;  their 
sum,  if  tney  are  of  opposite  names. 

From  th^se  results  derive  the  apparent  distance  of  the  centres 
of  the  sun  and  moon  at  the  two  instants  in  question. 

If  there  should  still  be  an  eclipse  at  the  time  {T  +  2h.)  or 
(T  —  2h.),  find  by  the  same  methoa  the  distance  of  the  centres  at 
the  time  (T  +  3h.)  or  (T  —  3h.)  These  calculations  beina:  effect- 
ed, the  times  of  the  beginning,  greatest  obscuration,  and  end  of  ihe 
eclipse,  will  fall  between  some  of  the  instants  T,(T—  lh.),(T-Hh.), 
&c.,  for  which  the  apparent  distance  of  the  centres  is  computed. 

2.  If  the  ecUpse  occurs  after  the  time  T,  the  different  phases 
will  happen  between  the  instants  T,  (T  +  Ih.),  (T  +  2h.),  &c. 
Find  the  apparent  distance  of  the  centres  of  the  sun  and  moon  for 
the  times  (T  +  lh.),  (T  +  2h.),  by  the  same  method  as  that  by 
which  it  is  found  for  the  times  (T  +  lh.),  (T  —  Ih.),  in  the  case 
just  considered.  Then,  if  the  eclipse  has  not  terminated,  deduce 
the  distance  of  the  moon  from  tlie  sun  in  apmrent  longitude,  and 
the  moon's  apparent  latitude,  for  the  time  (T  +  3h.),  from  these 
distances  and  latitudes  at  the  times  T,  (T  +  Ih.),  (T  +  2h.) ;  as 
in  the  preceding  case  the  distance  and  latitude  for  the  time 
(T+2h.)  were  deduced  from  the  same  at  the  times  (T  —  Ih.),  T, 
(T  +  Ih.)  With  the  results  obtained  compute  the  apparent  dis- 
tance of  the  centres  of  the  two  bodies  at  tlie  time  (T  +  3h.) 

3.  In  case  the  eclipse  occurs  before  the  time  T,  the  apparent 
distance  of  the  centres  must  be  found  by  similar  methods  lor  the 
times  (T  -  Ih.),  (T  -  2h.),  <fec. 

The  calculation  is  to  be  continued  until  the  distance,  from  being 
less,  becomes  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  semi-diameters. 

Now,  let  h  =  variation  of  apparent  distance  of  centres  in  the 
mterval  of  one  hour  comprised  between  the  first  two  of  the  instants 
for  which  the  distance  is  computed ;  d  =  difference  between  the 
sum  of  the  semi-diameters  of  tne  sun  and  moon  and  the  apparent 
distance  of  their  centres  at  the  first  instant ;  and  t  =  interval  be- 
tween first  instant  and  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  eclipse: 
Then, 

h\d'.:  60"-  •  t  (nearly.) 
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Find  the  value  of  t  giren  by  this  proportion,  and  add  it  to  the 
dme  at  the  first  instant,  and  the  result  will  be  a  first  approximatioii 
to  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  eclipse,  which  call  b.  Find, 
by  interpolation,*  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  sun  in  appa« 
rent  longitude  (a),  and  the  moon's  apparent  latitude  (X'),  for  tois 
time,  and  thence  compute  the  apparent  distance  of  the  centres. 
Take  h  =  variation  of  apparent  distance  in  the  interval  between  the 
time  b  and  the  nearest  of  the  two  instants  above  mentioned,  be- 
tween which  the  beginning  falls,  and  d  =  difference  between  the 
apparent  distance  of  the  centres  at  the  time  b  and  the  sum  of  the 
semi-diameters,  and  compute  again  the  value  of  t  Add  this  to  the 
time  by  or  subtract  it  from  it,  according  as  6  is  before  or  after  the 
beginning,  and  the  result  will  be  a  second  approximation  to  the 
time  of  me  beginning,  which  call  B.  A  result  still  more  approxi- 
mate may  be  had,  by  taking  h  =  variation  of  apparent  distance  of 
centres  in  the  interval  B  — \  d  =  difference  between  apparent  dis- 
tance at  the  time  B  and  sum  of  semi-diameters,  finding  anew  the 
value  of  t  given  by  the  preceding  proportion,  and  adding  it  to,  or 
subtracting  it  from,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  time  B«  But  prepara 
tory  to  the  calculation  of  the  exact  times,  it  will  suffice,  in  general, 
to  take  the  first  approximation. 

The  end  of  the  eclipse  will  fall  between  the  last  two  of  the 
several  instants  for  which  the  apparent  distance  of  the  centres  of 
the  moon  and  sun  have  been  computed.  The  approxiniate  time 
of  the  end  is  found  by  the  same  method  as  that  ot  the  beginning.t 

*  TI16  ■econd  difierencea  may  easily  be  takea  into  Uie  account  in  findinf  tbe 

qnantitieB  a  and  >'  for  the  time  6.    Thus,  let  k  ss  variation  of  a  for  Um  ioterra]  of 

an  boor  oomprind  between  the  inatantt  above  mentioned,  V  ss  nme  Ibr  the  ne- 

Cfieding  hour,  and  i  ^  interral  between  A  and  the  nearer  of  the  two  instanta,  (ia 

k  k A* 

miniitea.;    Tlien,  if  we  put  /cs  7,  c  s  — ^ — ,  and  0  a  var.of  •  in  intemi  t, 

D  3o 

10 

The  upper  aign  b  to  be  oaed  when  the  time  b  ia  nearer  the  fint  than  the  teetmd 
laatant,  the  lower  when  it  ia  nearer  the  aecond  than  the  fint.  c  ia  Id  be  oaed  with 
ita  aign.  The  error  by  thia  method  will  not  exceed  the  number  c»  (auppednf  the 
ohanfoaof  ifc,  if,  from  10m.  to  10m.  to  increaae  ordecreaae  byeqnal  degne^) 

The    general    formnia    ftr  interpolatioB   ia    Q  sg-^jd'-^ — ^  "7    ■^4' 

^^^"a  S^aT        ^^'-f  A:^m  which  gia  the  fint  of  a  aeriea  of  vmloea,  foond  at 

aqnal  intenrala,  of  the  quantity  whoae  valtte  Q  at  the  time  I  ia  aoQgfat  I  ia  rMk* 
oned  from  the  time  for  which  q  ia  foond.  k  ia  one  of  the  equal  intenrala.  ^,  d% 
d^,  dec.,  are  the  firat,  aecond,  third,  dtc,  difiereneea.    If  we  make  A  b  1,  we  hafo 


t  In  eflfecting  the  radnctioQa  of  the  qnantitieB  €  and  V  to  the  firat 
time  of  end,  t  muat  aUnd  for  the  Taiiation  of  o  dnrinf  the  hour  prmding  tkrt 
eompriaed  between  the  laat  twe  inalanta,  and  the  laat  inatant  muat  be  onbatitolad 
ior  the  fint.  (See  Noto  abore.) 
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The  middle  of  the  interval  between  the  approximate  times  of 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  eclipse,  will  be  a  first  approximation 
to  the  time  of  greatest  obscuration. 

Note.  When  the  object  is  merely  to  prepare  for  an  ooservation 
results  sufficiently  near  the  truth  may  be  obtained  by  a  graphical 
construction.  The  elements  of  the  construction  are  the  difference 
of  the  apparent  longitudes  of  the  moon  and  sun,  and  the  apparent 
latitude  of  the  moon,  found  as  above,  for  two  or  more  instants  du- 
rine  the  continuance  of  the  eclipse.  .  Draw  a  right  line  £F,  (Fig. 
119,)  to  represent  the  ecliptic,  assume  on  it  some  point  C  for  the 

rig.  119. 


position  of  the  sun  at  the  instant  of  apparent  conjunction,  and  lay 
oflF  CA,  CA',  equal  to  the  two  differences  of  apparent  longitude  ; 
and  to  the  right  or  left,  according  as  the  moon  is  to  the  west  or 
east  of  the  sun  at  the  instants  for  which  the  calculations  have  been 
made.  Erect  the  perpendiculars  Ap,  A'/>',  and  mark  off  Aa,  AV 
equal  to  the  two  apparent  latitudes.  Through  a,  a',  draw  a  right 
line,  and  it  will  be  the  apparent  relative  orbit  of  the  moon,  or 
will  differ  but  little  from  it.  From  C  let  fall  the  perpendicular  Cm 
upon  the  relative  orbit,  m  will  be  the  apparent  place  of  the  moon 
at  the  instant  of  greatest  obscuration.  Take  a  distance  in  the  di- 
viders equal  to  the  sum  of  the  apparent  semi-diameters  of  the  moon 
and  sun,  and  placing  one  foot  of  it  at  C,  mark  off  with  the  other 
the  points  f^fj  for  tne  beginning  and  end  of  the  eclipse,  and  by 
means  of  a  square  mark  on  £F  the  points  b,  e,  whicn  answer  to 
the  be^nning  and  end.  If  the  eclipse  be  total  or  annular,  mark 
the  pomts  of  immersion  and  emersion,  g^  g*,  with  an  opening  in 
the  dividers  eaual  to  the  difference  of  the  semi-diameters,  and  nnd 
the  corresponding  points  b'y  e*  on  the  line  £F. 

If  the  calculations  are  made  from  hour  to  hour,  the  distance  AA' 
it  the  apparent  relative  hourly  motion  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  lou- 

Situde.    This  distance  laid  off  repeatedly  to  the  right  and  left  will 
etermine  the  pomts  1,  2,  &c.,  answering  to  Ih.,  2h.,  &c.  before 
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and  after  the  times  for  which  the  calculations  are  made.  If  the 
spaces  in  which  the  points  b,  e,  answering  to  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  eclipse,  occur,  be  divided  into  quarters,  and  then  sub- 
divided into  thi^e  equal  parts  or  five-minute  spaces,  the  approxi- 
mate times  of  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  eclipse  will  become 
known. 

From  the  point  m,  as  a  centre,  describe  the  lunar  disc ;  and 
from  the  point  C,  as  a  centre,  describe  the  sun's  disc,  and  we  shall 
have  the  figure  of  the  greatest  eclipse.  The  quantity  of  the  eclipse 
will  result  from  the  proportion 

SN :  MN : :  12 :  number  of  digits  eclipsed. 

Draw  from  the  centre  C  to  the  place  of  commencement/,  tlie 
line  Cf;  and  through  the  same  pomt  C  raise  a  perpendicular  to 
the  ecUptic.  With  the  longitude  of  the  sun  at  the  time  of  the  be- 
ginning, calculate  its  angle  of  position  by  Problem  XIII,  and  lay  it 
ofi*  in  me  figure,  placing  the  circle  of  decUnation  CP  to  the  lett  if 
the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  position  be  positive,  to  the  right  if  it  be 
negative. 

Compute  also  for  the  time  of  beginning  the  angle  of  the  vertical 
circle  oi  the  sun  with  the  circle  oi  declination,  that  is,  the  angle 
PSZ  in  Fig.  6  p.  13,  for  which  we  have  in  the  triangle  PSZ 
the  side  PS  =  co-dechnation,  the  side  PZ  =  co-latitude,  and  the 
included  angle  ZPS.  (The  requisite  formulae  are  given  in  the  Ap^ 
pendiz.)  Form  this  angle  in  the  figure  at  the  point  C,  placing  C2 
to  the  right  or  left  of  CP,  according  as  the  time  is  in  the  forenoon 
or  afternoon ;  CZ  will  be  the  vertical,  and  Z  the  vertex,  or  highest 
point  of  the  sun.  The  arc  Zt  on  the  limb  of  the  sun  will  be  the 
angular  distance  from  the  vertex  of  the  point  on  the  limb  mi  which 
the  eclipse  commences. 

For  the  True  Times  of  Beginnings  Greatest  Obscurathn,  and  End. 

The  approximate  times  of  beginning,  greatest  obscuration,  and 
end  of  the  eclipse,  being  calculated  by  the  rules  which  have  been 
fliven,  find  from  the  tables,  or  from  the  Nautical  Almanac,  (see 
Problem  XXXI,)  the  moon's  longitude,  latitude,  equatorial  paral- 
lax, semi-diameter,  and  hourly  motions  in  longitude  and  latituue,  for 
the  approximate  time  of  greatest  obscuration.*  With  the  moon's 
longitude  and  latitude,  and  hourly  motions  in  longitude  and  latitude, 
found  for  this  time,  calculate  the  longitude  and  latitude  for  the  ap* 
proximate  times  of  beginning  and  end.  The  parallax  and  semi- 
diameter  may,  without  material  error,  be  considered  the  same 
during  the  eclipse.  With  the  moon's  true  longitude,  latitude,  and 
semi-diameter  at  the  approximate  times  of  beginning,  greatest  ob- 
scuration, and  end,  calculate  its  apparent  longitude  and  latitude. 


"  It  will,  in  general,  suffice  to  calculate  tbe  moon's  longitude  and  latitude 
the  elements  already  found  for  tbe  approximate  time  of  tall  moon,  if  tb«ee  haT« 
been  accurately  determined.    The  equatorial  parallax  and  •enii*diametcr 
found  by  interpolation  from  the  Nautical  Almanao. 
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and  augmented  semi-diameter,  for  these  several  times,  (makmguse 
of  the  relative  parallax.)  With  the  sun's  longitude  and  hourly  mo- 
tion previously  foimd  for  the  approximate  time  of  new  moon,  find 
his  longitude  at  the  approximate  times  of  beginning,  greatest  ob* 
scuration,  and  end.  The  sun's  semi-diameter  found  for  the  ap- 
proximate time  of  new  moon,  will  serve  also  for  any  time  during 
the  eclipse.  With  the  data  thus  obtained,  calculate  oy  the  formu- 
lae given  on  page  375  the  apparent  distance  of  the  centres  of  the 
sun  and  moon  at  the  approximate  times  of  the  three  phases. 

Note.  When  very  great  accuracy  is  required,  the  moon's  longi- 
tude, latitude,  equatorial  parallax,  semi-diameter,  and  hourly  mo- 
tions in  longitude  and  latitude,  must  be  calculated  directly  from 
the  tables,  or  from  the  Nautical  Almanac,  for  the  approximate 
tinges  of  the  beginning  and  end,  as  well  as  for  that  of  tne  greatest 
obscuration. 

For  the  Beginning, 

Subtract  the  apparent  longitude  of  the  moon  at  the  approximate 
time  of  beginning  from  the  true  longitude  of  the  sun  at  the  same 
time,  and  denote  the  difference  by  a.  Do  the  same  for  the  approx- 
imate time  of  greatest  obscuration.  Subtract  the  latter  result  from 
the  former,  paying  attention  to  the  signs,  and  call  the  remainder  k. 
Next,  take  the  difference  between  the  apparent  latitudes  of  the 
moon  at  the  approximate  times  of  beginnmg  and  greatest  obscura- 
tion, if  they  are  of  the  same  name ;  tlieir  sum,  if  they  are  of  oppo- 
site names ;  and  denote  the  difference  or  sum,  as  the  case  may  oe, 
by  n.  This  done,  compute  the  correction  to  be  applied  to  the  ap- 
proximate time  of  beginning  by  means  of  the  following  formulae : 

log.  6=  log.  a  +log.  A+ar.  co.log.  n  —  10; 

c  =  X'-fc,S  =  d  +  «-6"; 
log  t  =  log.  (S  +  A)  +  log.  (S  —  A)  +  ar.  co.  log.  n  -f  ar, 

CO.  log.  c  +  log.  L  -f  1.47712  -  20  : 

in  which 

/  =  Correction  of  approx.  time  of  beginn.  (required) ; 
a  =  Diff.  of  appar.  long,  of  Moon  and  Sun  at  approx.  time; 
L=  Half  duration  of  eclipse  in  minutes  (known  approximateljr) ; 
k  =  Appar.  relative  motion  of  Sun  and  Moon  in  long,  in  the  in- 
terval L ; 
n  ==  Moon's  appar.  motion  in  lat.  in  same  interval ; 
X'=  Moon's  appar.  lat. ; 
d  =  Augmented  semi-diameter  of  the  Moon ; 
6  =  Semi-diam.  of  Sun ; 

A  =  Appar.  distance  of  centres  of  Sun  and  Moon. 
b  and  c  are  auxiliary  quantities. 

First  find  the  value  of  b  by  the  first  equation,  and  substitute  it  in 
the  second.    Then  derive  the  values  of  c  and  S  from  the  second 
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and  third  equations,  and  substitute  them  in  the  fourth,  and  it  will 
make  known  the  value  of  t,  which  is  to  be  applied  to  the  approxi* 
mate  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  eclipse  according  to  its  sign. 

The  quantities  a,  k,  n,  &;c.,  are  all  to  be  expressed  in  seconds. 
The  apparent  latitude  X'  must  be  affected  with  the  negative  sifn 
when  It  is  south.  The  motion  in  latitude,  n,  must  also  have  tne 
negative  sign  in  case  the  moon  is  apparently  receding  from  the 
north  pole,    a  and  k  are  always  positive.* 

The  result  may  be  verified,  and  corrected,  by  computing  the  ap- 
parent distance  of  the  centres  at  the  time  found,  and  comparing  it 
with  the  sum  of  the  semi-diameters  minus  6". 

Note.  When  great  precision  is  desired,  the  quantities  k  and  n 
must  be  found  for  some  shorter  interval  than  the  half  duration  of 
the  eclipse.  Let  some  instant  be  fixed  upon,  some  five  or  ten 
minutes  before  or  after  the  approximate  time  of  the  beginning  of 
the  eclipse,  according  as  the  contact  takes  place  before  or  after. 
For  this  time  deduce  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  the  moon,  from 
the  longitude  and  latitude  at  the  approximate  time  of  beginning, 
by  means  of  their  hourly  variations ;  and  thence  calculate  the  ap- 
parent longitude  and  latitude,  and  the  augmented  semi-diameter. 
Find  the  longitude  of  the  sun  for  the  time  in  question,  from  its 
longitude  and  hourly  motion  already  known  for  the  approximate 
time  of  beginning.  Then  proceed  according  to  the  rule  given 
above,  only  using  the  quantities  thus  found  for  the  time  assumed, 
in  place  of  the  corresponding  quantities  answering  to  the  approxi- 
mate time  of  greatest  obscuration.  L  will  always  represent  the 
interveJ  for  which  k  and  n  are  determined. 

For  the  End. 

Subtract  the  longitude  of  the  sun  at  the  approximate  time  of  the 
end  from  the  apparent  longitude  of  the  moon  at  the  same  time. 
Do  the  same  tor  the  approximate  time  of  greatest  obscuration. 
Then  proceed  according  to  the  rule  for  the  beginning,  only  substi- 
tuting everywhere  the  approximate  time  of  the  end  lorilie approx- 
imate time  of  the  beginning,  and  taking  in  place  of  the  fonnula 
c  =  X'  —  6,  the  following : 

*  It  will  be  tomewhal  more  accoimte  to  uee  in  place  of  k  and  n,  as  abore  de- 

k  k'^k         k  k'^k 

fined,  the  Yalnes  of  the  following  expraeiione :  -^ 2^  —^ —  ^^  "a  —  ^  ~"s5 — ' 

-7 24-71     o^-? — 34     Zl    •    The  firet  of  each  of  theee  pain  of  ejuii  iwie— 

6         *     36  6         '     36  r—         -r- 

is  to  be  need  in  caie  the  tnie  time  of  beginning  it  after  the  approzimaie  time  ;-> 
the  second  in  the  other  eaee.  k  and  a'  are  the  apparent  relatiTe  motione  in  longi* 
tude  and  latitude  during  the  lait  half  of  L.  In  caae  theee  expieeeiona  are  wd 
the  following  constant  logarithm  it  to  be  employed  inetead  of  that  abova  gifva, 
via.  0.69897. 

In  the  calcnlaiion  of  the  end  of  the  edipee,  k  and  %  will  antwer  to  the  laal  Ml 
of  L,  and  A/  and  n'  to  the  fint  half. 
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For  the  Greatest  Obscuration, 

Take  the  sum  of  the  distances  of  the  moon  from  the  sun  in  ap* 
parent  longitude  at  the  approximate  times  of  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  echpse,  and  call  it  H.  Take  the  difference  of  the  apparent 
latitudes  of  the  moon  at  the  same  times,  if  the  two  are  of  the  same 
name ;  but  if  they  are  of  different  names,  take  their  sum.  Denote 
the  difference  or  sum  by  n.  Let  a'  =■  the  distance  of  the  moon 
from  the  sun  in  apparent  longitude  at  the  true  time  of  greatest  ob- 
scuration ;  X'  =  the  apparent  latitude  of  the  moon  at  the  approxi- 
mate  time  of  greatest  obscuration. 

A  :  n :  :  X' :  a\ 

Find  the  value  of  a'  by  this  proportion,  affecting  X',  n,  A,  always 
with  the  positive  sign. 

Ascertain  whether  the  greatest  obscuration  has  place  before  or 
after  the  apparent  conjunction,  by  observing  whether  the  apparent 
latitude  of  the  moon  is  increasing  or  decreasing  about  this  time , 
the  rule  being,  that  when  it  is  increasingy  the  greatest  obscuration 
will  occur  before  apparent  conjunction;  when  it  is  decreasing, 
cfter.  If  the  approximate  and  true  times  of  greatest  obscuration 
are  both  before  or  both  after  apparent  conjunction,  from  the  value 
found  for  a'  subtract  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  sun  in  ap- 
parent longitude  at  the  approximate  time ;  but  if  one  of  the  times 
18  before  and  the  other  after  apparent  conjunction,  take  the  sum  of 
the  same  quantities.  Denote  Uie  difference  or  sum  by  m.  Also, 
let  D  =  duration  of  eclipse,  and  t  =  correction  to  be  arolied  to  the 

S proximate  time  of  greatest  obscuration.     Then  to  find  t,  we  have 
3  proportion 

A  :  171 :  :  D  :  ^ 

If  the  apparent  latitude  of  the  moon  is  decreasing,  t  is  to  be 
applied  according  to  the  sign  of  m ;  but  if  the  apparent  latitude  is 
increasing,  it  is  to  be  applied  according  to  the  opposite  sign. 

A  still  more  exact  result  may  be  had  by  repeating  the  loregoing 
calculations,  making  use  now  of  the  apparent  latitude  at  the  time 

i'ust  found.    When  the  greatest  accuracy  is  required,  the  values  of 
\  and  n  may  be  found  more  exactly  after  the  same  manner  as  foi 
the  beginning  or  end. 

For  the  Quantity  of  the  Eclipse. 

Find  by  interpolation  the  apparent  latitude  of  the  moon  at  the 
trUe  time  of  greatest  obscuration.  With  this,  and  the  distance  in 
longitude  a'  obtained  by  the  proportion  above  given,  compute  by 
the  formulae  on  page  375,  the  apparent  distance  of  tlie  centres  of 
the  sun  and  moon  at  the  time  of  greatest  obscuration.  Subtract 
this  distance  from  the  sum  of  the  apparent  semi-dismeters  of  the 
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two  bodies,  diminished  by  5",  and  denote  the  remainder  by  R 

Then, 

Sun's  semi-diam.  (diminished  by  3'') :  R :  :  6  digits  :  number  ot 

digits  eclipsed. 

When  the  apparent  distance  of  the  centres  of  the  sun  and  moon 
at  the  time  ot  greatest  obscuration  is  less  than  the  difference  be- 
tween the  sun's  semi-diameter  and  the  augmented  semi-diameter 
of  the  moon,  the  eclipse  is  either  annular  or  total;  annular^  when 
the  sun's  semi-diameter  is  the  greater  of  the  two ;  totcU^  when  it 
is  the  less. 

For  the  Beginning  and  End  of  the  Annular  or  Total  Eclipse. 

The  times  of  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  annular  or  total 
eclipse  may  be  found  as  lollows  :  the  greatest  obscuration  will  take 
place  very  nearly  at  the  middle  of  the  eclipse  in  question,  and  will 
not  differ,  at  most,  more  than  five  or  eight  minutes  (according  as 
the  eclipse  is  total  or  annular)  from  the  beginning  and  end :  to 
obtain  the  half  duration  of  the  eclipse,  and  thence  the  times  of  the 
beginning  and  end,  we  have  the  formulae 

log.  tang^  =-log.  X'-har.  co.  log.  a,  log.  k'=loft.  k  +  ar.co.  Ipg.  sini; 

S  =  J  -  d  -  1",  or  S=d—6  + 1" ; 

W,_log>(S+A)  +  log.(S-A), 
ft*  2  ' 

log.  ^  =  ar.  CO.  log.  kf  +  log.  c  +  log.  D  +  1.T7815  — 10 ; 

Time  of  Begin.  =  M  —  ^,  Timeof  End  =  M  +  1: 

in  which 

M  =  Time  of  greatest  obscuration  ; 

X'  =  Moon's  apparent  latitude  at  that  time  ; 

a  =  Distance  of  moon  from  sun  in  appar.  long.; 

k  =  Variation  of  this  distance  during  the  whok  eclipse,  or  rek 

tive  mot.  in  appar.  long,  during  this  interval ; 
k  =  Moon's  appar.  mot.  on  relative  orbit  for  same  interval; 
4    =  Inclination  of  relative  orbit ; 
'   =  Semi-diameter  of  sun ; 
d  =  Augm.  semi-diam.  of  moon  ; 
A  =  Appar.  distance  of  centres ; 
D  =  Duration  of  echpse,  (partial  and  annular  or  total ;) 
t   =  Half  duration  ot  annular  or  total  eclipse. 

The  first  value  of  S  is  used  when  the  eclipse  is  annular^  the 
second  when  it  is  total.  The  quantities  may  all  be  regarded  as 
positive.  The  results  may  be  verified  and  corrected  by  finding 
directly  the  apparent  distance  of  the  centres  for  the  times  obtained 
and  comparing  it  with  the  value  of  S. 
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Fw  the  Point  of  the  SurCs  Limb  at  which  the  Eclipse  commences. 

Find  the  angle  of  position  of  the  sun,  and  the  angle  between  its 
vertical  circle  and  circle  of  declination,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eclipse,  as  explained  at  page  380.  Let  the  former  be  denoted  by 
p,  and  the  latter  by  «.  Give  to  each  the  negative  sign,  if  laid  off 
towards  the  right ;  the  positive  sign  if  laid  off  towards  the  left. 
Let  a  =  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  sun  in  apparent  longitude 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eclipse ;  X'  =  the  moon's  apparent  latitude 
at  the  same  time ;  and  ^  =  angular  distance  of  the  point  of  contact 
firom  the  ecliptic.     Compute  me  angle  d  by  the  formula 

log.  tang  d  =  log.  X'  +  ar.  co.  log.  a ; 

taking  it  always  less  than  90^,  and  positive  or  negative  according 
to  the  sign  of  its  tangent.  X'  is  negative  when  south ;  a  is  always 
positive. 

Let  A  =  distance  on  the  limb  of  the  point  of  contact  from  the 
vertex.  The  above  operations  being  performed,  the  value  of  A 
results  from  the  equation 

A=j)  +  t;  +  90°  — d; 

p,  V,  and  ^  being  taken  with  their  signs. 

If  the  result  is  affected  with  the  positive  sign,  the  point  first 
touched  will  he  to  the  right  of  the  vertex.  If  with  the  negative 
sign,  it  will  he  to  the  left  of  the  vertex. 

Note.  The  circumstances  of  an  occultation  of  a  fixed  star  by 
the  moon  may  be  calculated  in  nearly  the  same  manner  as  those 
of  a  solar  eclipse.  The  star  in  the  occultation  holds  the  place  of 
the  sun  in  the  echpse.  The  immersion  and  emersion  of  the  stax 
conespond  to  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  eclipse.  The  elements 
which  ascertain  the  relative  apparent  place  and  motion  of  the  moon. 
and  star,  take  the  place  of  those  which  ascertain  the  relative  appa- 
rent place  and  motion  of  the  moon  and  sun.  Thus  the  star's  lon- 
gitude, corrected  for  aberration  and  nutation,  (see  Problem  XXIII,) 
must  be  used  instead  of  the  sun's  longitudes  ;  the  apparent  dis- 
tances of  the  moon  from  the  star  in  latitude,  instead  of -the  moon's 
apparent  latitudes ;  and  the  moon's  augmented  semi-diameter,  in* 
stead  of  the  sum  of  the  semi-diameters  of  the  sun  and  moon.  The 
difference  of  the  longitudes,  and  the  relative  motion  in  longitude,. 
must  also  now  be  reduced  to  a  parallel  to  the  ecliptic  passing 
through  the  star,  (see  Appendix,  page  481.)  If  X  =  apparent  latl> 
tcde  of  star,  a  =  diff.  oi  appar.  longitudes  of  moon  and  star,  and 
k  =  relative  motion  in  longitude,  we  must  substitute  in  the  formu- 
Ise  for  the  eclipse,  for  X',  X'  —  X  ;  for  a,  a  cos  X ;  and  for  A,  k  cos  X. 
•I  will  stand  for  the  relative  motion  in  latitude,  or  for  the  variation 
of  V  —  X. 

Example.  Required  to  calculate  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  for  the 
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latitude  and  meridian  of  New  York,  that  will  occur  on  the  18th  of 
September,  1838. 

For  the  Approodmate  T\mes  of  the  Phases. 
Approximate  time  of  New  Moon. 


Sept.  18^  8^  49»- 


Sun^s  longitude, . 

Do.  hourly  motion,      .        • 

Do.  semi-diameter,      .        • 

Moon's  longitude,        •        • 

Do.  latitude, 

Do.  equatorial  parallax, 

Do.  semi-diameter,      .        • 

Do.  hor.  mot.  in  long. 

Do.  hor.  mot.  in  lat.    .        . 

Do.  appar.  long.  (Prob.  XVII), 

Do.  appar.  lat.  (X'), 

Do.  augm.  semi-diameter,    • 

Diff.  of  appar.  long,  (a), 

Appar.  dist  of  cen.  (A), 

Sum  of  semi-diameters. 

Sun's  longitude,  . 
Moon's  appar.  long.     • 
Do.  appar.  lat.  (X') 
Do.  auffm.  semi-diameter, 
Diff.  of  appar.  long,  (a), 
Appar.  dist  of  cen.  (a), 
Sum  of  semi-diameters, 

911.4901. 

Sun's  longitude, . 
Mooa's  appar.  long.    . 
Do.  appar.  lat  (X'), 
Do.  auffm.  semi-diameter, 
Diff.  01  appar.  long,  (a), 
Appar.  dist  of  cen.  (a), 
Sum  of  semi-diameters. 


176^  27' 
2 
15 

175  29 
47 
53 
14 
29 

2 

176  10 

2 
14 
17 
17 
30 


31".4 
26  .7 
57  .0 
19 
47 
53 
41 
29 
41 
26 

25  N. 
47 
5 
15 
44 


7*- 49^ 

8  49 

9  49 

10  49 


2281" 

1025 

377 

1925 


diif.  or  k. 


1256" 

1402 

1548 


492"  N 
145  N 
138  S 
357    S 


175*>25'  4" 
174  47  3 
8  I2N. 
14  49 
38  1 
38  53 
30  46 

175*29*68" 

176  36  15 

2  18  S. 

14  44 

6  17 

6  42 

30  41 


diff.  or  n.\ 


dur. 


|Biim 


347" 

283 

219 


2333" 

1035 

402 

1958 


1298" 
1556 


1846" 
1844 
1841 
1839 
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For  the  Approximate  Time  of  Beginning.' 
k  =  1298",  d  =  2333"  —  1846"  =  487^ ; 

1298"  :  487"  :  :  60»-  :  <  =  2^A 

7*-49-- 
22 


Ist  Approxi.  S^  1  !"• 

7*-49*      .      a  =  2281"       .  V=492"N. 
CoiTection8for22"^  447        .  133  (See  Note,  p.  324) 

8"^  11--      .      a  =  1834        .  V  =  369   N. 

a  =  1834"  ar.  co.  log.  6.73660  .         .         log.  3.26340 
X'=   369       .       log.  2.65609 

i  =s  11**  4' 30".  tan.  9.29169  .     ar.  co.  cos.  0.00817 


Appar.  dist.  of  cen.       a  =  1869"    .         .     log.  3.27167 
Sam  of  semi-diam.        .     1846 


487"  :    23"  :  :  22»' :  t  =  1"-  2^ 

+  1 


2d  Approxi.  8^  12"- 

For  the  Approximate  Time  of  the  End* 

k  =  1566",  d  =  1958"  -  1839"  =  119^. 

1656"  :  119": :  60»-  :  <  =  4"-.6. 

10^49"^ 
-5 


Ist  Approxi.  10^  44"- 

10^49»-      .      o  =  1926"       .        .         .    X'=367''S. 
Corrections  for  6">-    132        •        •        .  17 


10"^  44"-      .      a  =  1793         .         .         .    X'  =  840  S. 

a  -  1793"  .      ar.  co.  log.  6.74642        .        log.  3.25368 
X'a   340  .  log.  2.63148 

*  «»  .  .tan.  9.27790  .  ar.  co.  cos.  0.00767 

Appar.  dist.  of  cen.  a  =  1826"      .        3.26125 

1839 

133"  :       14"  :  :  6"- :  t^QF-.i. 
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10"^  44-- 

0   A 

2d  Approzi.  10^  44"-^ 


Approximate  TS$neof  G\ 

Approx.  time  of  begin. 
Approx.  time  of  end. 


8^  12^ 
.     10    44 

2)  18    66 


IstAppioxi.     .    9    28 
For  the  True  Times  of  the  Phases. 


AppiDZ.  llBM  of 

fi^giimiiif. 
8^12-- 


Appras.  time  of        Approx. 
GfMtort  Obaenr. 


9^28* 


J0^44*^ 

Sun's  longitude,  176*>  26'    r'.O     176**  29'   6".8    175**32' 12".6 
Do.  semi-diam.,         15  57  .0 


16  67  .0 


15  57  .0 


Moon's  app.lon.  174  55  36  .7   175  27  7  .7  176  2  17  .2 
Do.  app.  lat       5  45  .3N.    0  43  .5S.    5  32  .4S 
Do.augm.8emid.   14  48  .0      14  45  .1     14  41  .7 


12* 

28 

44 

• 

h 

X- 

1 

« 

A 

8 

8^ 
9 
10 

1824".d 

119  .1 

1804  .6. 

1705".2 
1923  .7 

345' 

43 

332 

'.3N 

.5S; 

.4S| 

388".8 
288  .9 

1856".7 
1835  .0 

1840"i) 
1838  .7 

For  the  True  Time  oj 

^Beginning. 

m      .    1824".3    . 

• 

.  log. 

3.26109 

k      .     1705  .2     . 

• 

•  log. 

3.23178 

II      .      888  ^    • 

• 

ar.  CO.  Ipg. 

7.41028— 

J=s-  8001  .1     . 

• 

•  log. 

3.90315- 

X' 

•     845  .3 

• 

• 

ar.  CO.  log. 

X' 

-c=8346  .4      . 

6.07850 

S  -f  A      .  3696  .7     . 

• 

.  log. 

3.56781 

6 

-  A      .   -16  .7      . 

• 

.  log. 

1.22279- 

n 

• 

ar.  CO.  log. 

7.41088- 

MS     m      •       76ni» 

• 

.  log. 
Const  log. 

1.88081 
1.47718 

Cot 

r.  of  appr 

ox.  time. 

+  48^.4 

log.  1.637M4 

J 
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Conr.  of  approx.  time,  +  43^.4 

Approx.  time,        .      8*- 12"^  0  .0 

True  time  of  begin.    8    12  43  .4,  in  Greenwich  time 
Diff  of  merid.         .    4    56     4 


True  time  of  begin.    3    16    39  .4,  in  New  York  time. 

For  the  True  Time  of  End. 

.  log.  3.25638 
.  log.  3.28414 
ar.  CO.  log.  7.53926— 

.  log.  4.07977— 


a 
n 

.     1804" 
.     1923 

.      288 

.6        .        . 

.7 

6  = 

-12016 
—  332 

•«5           ■           . 

.4 

S+A     . 
S-A     . 

=  -12348 

.      3668 

—1 

.7 
.7 

n    . 
L    . 

.        .    76in.      .        • 

4ir.  CO.  log.  5.90838— 
.  log.  3.56451 
.  log.  0.11394— 

ar.  CO.  log.  7.53925^ 
.  log.  1.88081 

Const,  log.  1.47712 

Corr.  of  approx.  time,  —  3*-  0        .  log.  0.48401 — 

Approx.  time,         .     10*^  44"-  0  .0 

Tme  time  of  end,  .     10    43  57  .0,  in  Greenwich  time. 
Diff.  of  merid.        .      4    66     4 


True  time  of  end,  .      5    47   63,       in  New  York  time. 
For  the  True  Time  of  Greatest  Obscuration, 


Do.  of  end,     . 


9^  49-' 
9    28 

Diff   21 


21"- 


9^  28^20^  . 


ining,    ...      8^ 

.     10 

12»43» 
43    57 

.4 
.0 

2)18 

56 

40 

.4 

2d  Approx.    9 

28 

90 

A 

X'  =  138"     S. 
X'  =   43  .5  S. 

Di£  94  .5 

:  20^  :  :  94".6  :  1".6 

43  .5 

V=45.0 
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1705".2 

1923  .7 


388".8 
288  .9 


ft  =  3628  .9       :ii  =  6T7  .7 : :  V  =  45".0 : tf' =  S^U 

Time  of  beginn.  8^  12"-43^  .4,  at  9^  28*  a  =  119".! 
Time  of  end,     10   43    57.0  0"=     SA 


D  =   2   31     13  .6 


m  =  -110  .7 


a628".9  :  110".7  ::  2^  31-- 13^.6  :  4--  36^  .8 

9^28      0  .0 


Trae  time  (neazly)  9  32    36  .8 

21-- :  4--  37^  : :  94".5  :  20".8 

43  .5 


At  9^32*37^,  X' =64  .3 

86fi8".9 :  67r'.7 : :  64".4 :  12".0 ;  at  9^  32*  37^,  a  =  8".4 

a^^l2  .0 


=   3  .6 


8628''.9 : 3".6 : :  2^  31"- 13^.6 :      9^.0 

9^  32--  36  .8 


9  32    27.8 


Trae  time  of  greatest  obtcur. 
Diff.  of  meiid. 


9^  32--  27^.8,  in  Gieenw.  time 
4    56      4 


Trae  time  of  greatest  obsoir.    .    4    36    23 .8,  in  N.  Y.  time. 

For  the  Quantity  of  the  Eclipse. 

9^  32-- 37^     .    X'=64".3 
21»- :  9^ : :  94".6  :  0  .6 


Ai  nearest  approach  of  centres,    .    X'  =  63  .7 

"      .        .     a  =12.0 


M 


« 


X' 


12".0 
63  .7 


ar.  CO.  log.  8.92082,    . 
.     1.80414 


log.  1.07918 


tan.  0.72496,    .  ar.  co.  cos.  0.73253 


Shortest  distance  of  centres,    64".8    . 
80m  of  semi-diameters,       1837  .0 


.    log.  1.81171 


1772  .2 
15'  54'' :  1772".2  : :  6  :  11.14  digits  edipaed. 


TO  CALCULATE  A  SOLAR  ECLIPSE. 
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For  ike  Situation  of  the  Point  at  which  the  Obscuration  com-' 

mences, 

S**- 12"-     .     .     a     =1824",      . 


V  ^  346".3  N 


76"- :  43''  :  :  1705"  :       16,  76"- :  43'- : :  389" :     3  .7 
At  the  begiiin. 


a 


a  =  1808, 

1808   .  ar.  co.  log.  6.74280 
341.6   .   .   log.  2.53352 


V  =  341  .6 


6  =  10^  41'  57"     .     .       tan.  9.27632 

Obliq  eclip.(Prob.X),23°  27' 47"  .sin.  9.60005  .  tan.  9.63753 
Sun's  longitude,         175  26     3    .sin.  8.90093  .  cos.  9.99862- 

sin.  8.50098,     tan.  9.63615  — 
Sun's  declination,  1**  49'  0" ;  Angle  of  pos.  23°  23'  50". 

Mean  time  of  begin.  3*'- 16»-  39^,  Lat.  40°  42'  40",  Dec.  V  49'  0" 
Equa.  of  time,         .        5    58  90  90 


Appar.  time, 


3    22    37,  PZ=49  17   20,  PS =88  11 

60 


4)202 


37 


Hour  angle  P  =  50°  39'  15" 
Co,  lat.     PZ  =  49  17  20 

m  =  36°23'    0"       . 
Co.  dec.  PS  =88  11     0 


cos.  9.80210 
tan.  0.06526 


m'=51  48  0 
m=36  23  0 
P=50  39  15 

S=42  38  10 

Angle  of  position. 
Angle  from  eclip.  (d), 


tan.  9.86736 

ar.  CO.  sin.  0.10466 
sin.  9.77320 
tan.  0.08627 


tan.  9.96413 

-  23°  23'  50" 

—  10  41  50 


Angle  of  dec.  curcle  from  vertex  (S),      42  38  10 

90 


Angular  dist.  of  point  first  touched  from  vertex,  98  32,  to  the  right 

For  the  Beginning  and  End  of  the  Annular  Eclipse. 

Approx.  time,  9"*-  32"^  27^.8  =  true  time  of  greatest  obscur. 
At  this  time,  a  =  12".2,  V  =63".7. 

a  =  12".2        .         ar.  co.  log.  8.91364     .        .    log.  1.08636 
X'=63  .7         .         .  log.  1.80414 

4  s  79°  9' 30"  .  tan,  0.71778   .   ar.  co.  cos.  0.72564 


A  =  64".9 


log.  1.81200 
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S  +  A  =  135".8  .  log.  2.13290,  d =79«  9'  30"  .  ar.  co.  sin.  0.00783 
S  -  A  =  6  .2  .  log.  0.79239,  A=3628".9  .      log.  3.55977 

2  )  2.92529,  V    .        .        ar.  co.  log.  6.43240 

1.46264         ....         1.46264 
D=152»-  •         .         .         .log.  2.18184 

Const  log.  1.77815 

^  =  0»»-  1-- 11\6  .  log.  1.85503 

Time  of  greatest  obscur.   .  4  36    23  .8 

Formation  of  ring,    .        .    4  35    12  .2,  New  York  time. 

Rupture  of     do.      •        .4  37   35  .4 


<(  c< 


PROBLEM  XXXI. 

To  find  the  MoorCs  Longitude^  Latitude^  Hourly  Motions^  Equa^ 
torial  Parallax^  and  Semi'^liameterffor  a  given  timeyfrom  the 
Nautical  Almanac, 

Reduce  the  given  time  to  mean  time  at  Greenwich ;  then, 

For  the  Longitude, 

Take  from  the  Nautical  Almanac  the  calculated  longitudes  an- 
swering to  the  noon  and  midnight,  or  midnight  and  noon,  next  pre- 
ceding and  next  following  the  given  time.  Commencing  with  the 
longitude  answering  to  the  first  noon  or  midnight,  subtract  each 
longitude  from  the  next  following  one :  the  three  remainders  will 
be  the  first  differences.  Also  sublet  each  first  difference  from 
the  following  for  the  second  differences^  which  will  have  the  plus 
or  minus  sign,  according  as  the  first  differences  increase  or  de- 
crease. 

Find  the  quantity  to  be  added  to  the  second  longitude  by  rea- 
son of  the  first  differences,  by  the  proportion,  12^  :  excess  of  given 
time  above  time  of  second  longitude : :  second  first  difference : 
fourth  term. 

With  the  ffiven  time  from  noon  or  midnight  at  the  side,  take  from 
Table  XCIII  the  quantities  corresponding  to  the  minutes,  tens  of 
seconds,  and  seconds,  of  the  mean  or  half  sum  of  the  two  second 
differences,  at  the  top :  the  sum  of  these  will  be  the  correction  f» 
second  differences^  which  must  have  the  contrary  sign  to  the  mean. 

The  sum  of  the  second  longitude,  the  fourth  term,  and  the  cur 
lection  for  second  differences,  will  be  the  longitude  required* 
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For  the  Latitude. 

Prefix  to  north  latitudes  the  positive  sign,  but  to  south  latitudes 
die  negative  sign,  and  proceed  according  to  the  rules  for  the  lon- 

S'tude,  only  that  attention  must  now  be  paid  to  the  signs  of  the  first 
fferences,  which  may  either  be  plus  or  minus. 
Tlie  sign  of  the  resulting  latitude  will  ascertain  whether  it  is 
north  or  south. 

For  the  Hourly  Motion  in  Longitude. 

Solve  the  proportion,  12^'  :  given  time  from  noon  or  midnight 
.  :  half  sum  of  second  differences :  a  fourth  term ;  which  must  have 
the  same  sign  as  the  half  sum  of  the  second  differences. 

Take  the  sum  of  the  second  first  difference,  half  the  mean  of 
the  second  differences,  with  its  sign  changed,  and  this  fourth  term, 
and  divide  it  by  12 :  the  quotient  wiU  be  the  required  hourly  mo- 
tion in  longitudfe. 

For  the  Hourly  Motion  in  Latitude. 

With  the  eiven  time  from  noon  or  midnight,  the  second  first 
difference  of  latitude,  ^nd  the  mean  of  the  second  differences,  find 
the  hourly  motion  in  latitude  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  for 
finding  the  hourly  motion  in  longitude.  When  the  hourly  motion 
is  positive^  the  moon  is  tending  north ;  and  when  it  is  negative^ 
she  is  tending  south. 

For  the  Semi-diameter  and  Equatorial  Parallax. 

The  moon's  semi-diameter  and  equatorial  parallax  may  be  taken 
firom  the  Nautical  Almanac,  with  sufScient  accuracy,  hy  simple 
proportion,  the  correction  for  second  differences  being  too  small  to 
DC  taken  into  account,  unless  great  precision  is  required. 

Corrections  for  Third  and  Fourth  Differences. 

When  the  moon's  longitude  and  latitude  are  required  with  great 
precision,  corrections  must  also  be  applied  for  the  third  and  fourth 
differences.  To  determine  these,  take  from  the  Almanac  the  three 
longitudes  or  latitudes  immediately  preceding  the  given  time,  and 
the  three  immediately  following  it,  and  find  the  first,  second,  third, 
and  fourth  differences,  subtracting  always  each  number  from  the 
following  one,  and  paying  attention  to  the  signs.  With  the  given 
time  firom  noon  or  midnight  at  the  side,  and  the  middle  third 
difference  at  the  top,  take  firom  Table  XCIV  the  correction  for 
third  differences,  which  must  have  the  same  sign  as  the  middle 
third  difference  when  the  given  time  firom  noon  or  midnight  is  less 
than  6  hours ;  the  contrary  sign,  when  the  given  time  is  more  than 
6  hours. 
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With  the  ^ven  time,  and  half  sum  of  fourth  differences,  take 
from  Table  ACV  the  correction  for  fourth  differences,  giving  it 
always  the  same  sign  as  the  half  sum. 

The  sum  of  the  tnird  longitude  or  latitude,  the  proportional  part 
of  the  middle  first  difference  answering  to  the  ffiven  time  from 
noon  or  midnight,  and  the  corrections  for  second,  tnird,  and  fouith 
differences,  having  regard  to  the  signs  of  all  the  quantities,  will  be 
the  longitude  or  latitude  required. 
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TRIGONOMETRICAL   FORMULiE* 


I.  Relative  to  a  Single  Abc  oa  Amolk  a. 


1. 

sin*  a  +  cos*  a  =  1 

2. 

Bin  a  =  tan  a  cos  a 

3. 

tan  a 
8in  a  =  — : 

^^l+tan*a 

1 

^  1  +  tan*  a 

sin  a 

cos  a 

1          cos  a 

4.  cos  a  = 

5.  tana  = 

6.  cot  a  =  ^ 

tan  a      sm  a 

7.  sin  a  =  2  sin  ^  a  cos  \  a 

8.  cos  a  =  1  —  2  sin'  \  a 

9.  cos  o  =  2  cos^  i  a  —  1 

8ii^  fit 

10.    tanio=-— r 

1  +  cos  a 

sin  a 


11.    cot^a  = 


1  —  cos  a 

^    -  ,         1  —  cos  a 
tan«4a  =  — 


12. 

cos  a 

13.  sin  2  a  =  2  sin  a  cos  a 

14.  cos  2  o  =  2  cos^  a  —  1  =  1  —  2  sin*  a 

11.  Rblatiys  to  Two  Arcs  a  and  6,  or  which  a  is  supposbo 

TO  BE  THE  GREATER. 

15.  sin  (a  +  6)  =  sin  a  cos  6  +  sin  6  cos  a 

16.  sin  (a  —  6)  =  sin  a  cos  6  —  sin  6  cos  a 

17.  cos  (a  +  6)  =  cos  a  cos  6  —  sin  a  sin  6 

*  Hie  ndiu  \b  loppoted  to  be  equal  to  unity  in  all  of  the  fonnulaB. 
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18. 
19. 

20. 

21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 

25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 

32. 

83. 
34. 
35. 

36. 

37 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 


cos  (a  ^  b)  '^  cos  a  cos  6  +  sin  a  sin  6 

,     .  ..       tan  a  +  tan  6 

tan  (a  +  6)  =  - — -—r 

^         '      1  —  tanatano 

.        ,.      tan  a  —  tan  6 

tan  (a  —  6)  =  -—r- — ? 

^  '      l+tanatan6 

sin  a  +  sin  6  =  2  sin  |(a  +  ft)  cos  I  («  —  i) 

sin  a  —  sin  6  =  2  sin  I  (a—  6)  cos  i  («  +  ft) 

COS  a  +cosfc  =  2  cos  i  (a  +  b)cos  i  (a  —  6) 

cos  6  — cosa  =  2  sin  i  (a  +  ft)  sin  ^  (a  —  6) 

,       sin  (a  +  6) 

tan  a  +  tan  6  =7  — ^ ( 

cos  a  cos  b 

,      sin  (ff  —  6) 

tan  a  —  tan  o  =  — ^ ? 

cos  a  cos  b 

,      sin  (a  +  6) 

cot  a  +  cot  6  =  -r-^ — , — r 

sin  a  sin  6 
^  ,  ^         sin  (a  —  6) 

cot  6  —  cot  a  =  -:— ^ : — ^ 

sm  a  sin  6 

sin  a  +  sin  6  __  tan  4  (o  +  ft) 

sin  a  —  sin  6      tan  |  (a  —  6) 

cos  b  +  cos  a  _  cot  ^  (a  +  fc) 

cos  b  —  cos  a      tan  ^  (a  —  ft) 

tan  g  +  tan  fe  __  cot  fc  +  cot  a  ^  sin  (a  +  &) 

tan  a  —  tan  6  ""  cot  6  —  cot  a      sin  (a  —  6) 

cot  6  —  tan  fl  _  cot  a  —  tan  6  _  cos  (a  +  fc) 

cot  6  +  tan  a      cot  a  +  tan  6      cos  (a  —  6) 

sin*  a  —  sin*  6  =  sin  (a  +  6)  sin  (a  —  6) 

cos"  a  —  sin*  6  =  cos  (a  +  6)  cos  (a  —  6) 

±  sin  a  =  2  sin"  (45^  ±  i  a) 

±  sin  a  •  /  ^ ««       ,    • 

=  tan"  (46**  ±  J  a; 


=f  sm  a 
±  sin  a 


=  tan(45*±ia) 


cosa 

—  sin  g  _  sin"  (45**  — >  |  a) 

—  cos  a  sin"  \  a 

+  sin  6  _  sin"  (45^  -h  j  t) 
+  cosa  cos^  \  a 

+  tan  b  r  ^-A  •   ■% 

—  tan  6     ^     , ._(.      ,. 
+  ^-6  =  *"^**  -*> 
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42.  sin  a  cos  b 

43.  cos  a  sin  b 

44.  sin  a  sin  b 

45.  cos  a  cos  6 


i  sin  (a  +  6)  +  i  sin  (a  —  6) 
I  sin  (a  +  6)  —  i  sin  (a  —  6) 
5  >  cos  (a  —  6)  —  4  cos  (a  +  6) 
:  i  cos  (a  +  6)  +  i  cos  (a  —  6) 


III.  Trigonometrical  Series. 


sin  a  =0  — r-T:  + 


2.3     2.3.4.5 


—  &c. 


46.^ 


cos  a  =  1  — 


tan  a  =  a  + 


2 
3 


2.3.4       2.3.4.5.6 


+  &C. 


2fl» 


3.5 


1       a 

cot  a  = — 

a      3 


17a' 
^3«.5.7 
2fl» 


3*.  5        3«.  5.  7 


+  &C. 


&c. 


Let  a  =  length  of  an  arc  of  a  circle  of  which  the  radius  is  1,  and 
(a'')  =  number  of  seconds  in  this  arc,  then  to  replace  an  arc  ex- 

Eressed  by  its  length,  by  the  number  of  seconds  contained  in  it,  we 
a?e  the  formula 

47.    a  =  (a")  sin  1" ;  log.  sm  1"  =^.685574867. 

lY.  Differences  of  Trigonometrical  Lines. 


48.  A  sin  a? 

49.  A  cos  X 


60.    A  tan  ar  =  + 


5L    A  cot  X  ==  — 


+  2  sin  I  A  a;,  cos  (x  +  ^  A  x) 
—  2  sin  i  A  X.  sin  (x  +  i  A  x) 
sin  A  X 


cos  X.  cos  (x  +  A  x) 

sin  A  X 
sin  X.  sin  (x  +  A  x) 


V.  Resolution  of  Right-angled  Spherical  Trianolbs  * 

TdUe  of  Solutions. 


GiTML  Requirad. 

Hypothen.  f  side  op.  giy.  ang.  52 

and      <  side  adj.  giv.  ang.  53 

an  angle    Lthe  other  angle  54 

,-       ,        I  the  other  side  55 
Hypothen.  1 

and      <  ang.  adj.  giv.  side  56 

a  aide     I                       -j  r.^ 

ang.  op.  giv.  side  57 


Solation. 

sin  X  s=  sin  A  •  sin  a 
tan  X  =  tan  A .  cos  a 
cotx  =  cosA.tana 

cos  A 

cosxss 

cos  « 

cos  X  =  tan  « .  cot  A 

sin  « 

smx  =  -^^ — r 
smA 


*  Btlly'i  AflUononiicvl  Tftblet  and  Formd*. 
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A  side  and 
the  angle 


the  hypothen. 
the  other  side 


opposite        ,        ,  , 

^'^  the  other  angle 

A  side  and  f  the  hypothen. 
the  angle  <  the  other  side 
adjacent    L  the  other  angle 

(the  hypothen. 
an  angle 


58 
59 
60 

61 
62 
63 

64 
65 


sin  s 

sin  X  =  -: 

sin  a 

sin  X  =  tan  s  ,coia 

cos  a 

sin  X  =  — 


I 


1 
i 


The  two 
angles 


the  hypothen.        66 


a  side 


67 


cos  s 

cot  X  =  COS  a  .  cot « 
tanx  =  tan  a .  sin  # 
cosx  =  sin  a  .  cos  s 

cosx  =  rectang.  cos.  of  the 

giv.  sides 
cot  X  =  sin  adj.  side   x  cot 

op.  side 

cosx  =  rectang.  cot.  of  the 

given  angles 
_  COS.  opp.  ang. 

cos  X  ^~*    .        I . 

sin.  adj.  ang. 

In  these  formulae,  x  denotes  the  quantity  sought. 

a  =  the  given  angle 
s  =  the  ffiven  side 
A  =  the  nypothenuse. 

Napier's  rules. 

The  formulae  for  the  resolution  of  right-angled  spherical  tnan* 
gles  are  all  embraced  in  two  rules  discovered  by  Lord  Napier,  and 
called  Napier's  Rules  for  the  Circular  Parts.  The  circular  parts, 
so  called,  are  the  two  legs  of  the  triangle,  or  sides  which  form  the 
right  angle,  the  complement  of  the  hypothenuse,  and  the  comple- 
ments 01  the  acute  angles.  The  right  angle  is  omitted.  In  re- 
solving a  right-angled  spherical  triangle,  there  are  always  three  of 
the  circular  parts  under  consideration,  namely,  the  two  given  parts 
and  the  required  part.  When  the  three  parts  in  question  are  con- 
tiguous to  each  other,  the  middle  one  is  called  the  middle  part^  and 
the  others  the  adjacent  parts.  When  two  of  them  are  contiffuous, 
and  the  third  is  separated  from  these  by  a  part  on  each  siae,  the 
part  thus  separated  is  called  the  middle  part,  and  the  other  two  the 
opposite  parts.  The  rules  for  the  use  ot  the  circular  parts  are  (the 
radius  being  taken  =  1), 

1 .  Sine  of  the  middle  part  =  the  rectangle  of  the  tangents  of  the 
adjacent  parts. 

2.  Sine  of  the  middle  part  =  the  rectangle  of  the  cosines  of  ihf 
opposite  parts. 

PARTICULAR  CASES  OF  RIGHT-ANGLED  SPHERICAL  TRIANGLES. 

Equations  52  to  67,  or  Napier's  rules,  are  sufficient  to  lesolTe 
all  the  cases  of  right-angled  spherical  triangles ;  but  they  lack  pre- 
cision if  the  unlmown  quantity  is  very  small  and  determinea  by 
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means  of  its  cosine  or  cotangent ;  or,  if  the  unknown  quantity  is 
near  90°,  and  given  by  a  sine  or  a  tangent :  in  these  cases  the  fol- 
.lowing  formulae  may  be  used : 

,  ,  cos  (B  +  C) 

68.  tan»ia= }^ — j^ 

*  COB  (B  —  C) 

•  .  T*     sin  (a  —  c) 

69.  tan*iB=  .    ;     .    : 

sm  (a  +  c) 

70.  tan*ic  =  tani(a  +  6)tani(fl  — i) 

71.  tan  (46**— ^6)  =  ^  tan  (45°-a:),*tan  a?  =  sin  a  sin  B 

72.  tan*  i6=  tan  (2^ +45°)  tan  (2-lt^-45°y 

a  is  the  hypothenuse,  B,  C,  the  acute  angles,  and  6,  c,  the  siles 
opposite  the  acute  angles. 

VI.  Resolution  of  Oblique-AnolbD  Spherical  Triangles. 

General  FormuliB. 

Let  A,  B,  C,  denote  the  three  angles  of  a  spherical  triangle,  and 
a,  6,  c,  tlie  sides  which  are  opposite  to  them  respectively. 

^^    sin  A      sinB     sin  C 

sin  a      sin  6      sin  c 

or,  the  sines  of  the  angles  are  proportional  to  the  sines  of  the  op» 

positt  sides. 

74.  cos  c  =  cos  a  cos  6  +  sin  a  sin  ft  cos  C 

75.  cosc  =  co8(a  — ft)  —  2sin  a  sin  6  sirf^C 

76.  cos  C  =  sin  A  sin  B  cos  c  —  cos  A  cos  B 

77.  sin  a  cos  c  =  sin  c  cos  a  cos  B  +  sin  ft  cos  C 

78.  sin  a  cot  c  =  cos  a  cos  B  +  sin  B  cot  C 

79.  sin  a  cos  B  =  sin  c  cos  ft  —  sin  ft  cos  c  cos  A 

Case  I.  Given  the  three  sides,  a,  ft,  c. 
To  find  one  of  the  angles. 

80.  .in'iA  =  '''"^*"\^""^^:i^> 

sm  0  sm  c 

or, 

-,.       sinAsin(ft  — a) 

81.  cos*lA  =  — ^^A ^ 

sm  ft  sm  c 

82.  *  =  ^+*  +  ^ 


2 

Case  II.  Given  the  three  angles.  A,  B,  C 

To  find  one  of  the  sides. 

.  •  .        —  cos  K  cos  (K  —  A) 

83.  8m'4a= .    p    .    ^ - 

'  sm  B  sm  C 
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or, 


84.  co8»i«=S2ilK.^B)£^(KjzC) 

Sin  B  Bin  C 


85.  K  = 


A  +  B  +  C 


Case  III.  Given  two  sides  a  and  6,  and  the  included  angle  C 
1  °.  To  find  the  two  other  angles  A  and  B. 

cos  i  (a— 6)' 


86.  tanHA  +  B)=cotiC. 


cos  i  (a +6) 


87.  tani(A-B)=cotiC.?|5*l^) 

2^  To  find  the  third  side  c. 

w       ,v8ini(A  +  B) 

or, 

cosi(A+B) 


^Napier^s  Aimlogiea 


88.    < 


tanic=tani(a+ft). 


•co8i(A-B) 
or  equa.  73. 

Case  lY.  Given  two  angles  A  and  B,  and  the  adjacent  side  c. 
1^.  To  find  the  other  two  sides,  a  and  6. 

90.  ,„,(.-»,  =u,.ic.^»^ 

2*.  To  find  the  third  angle  G. 

'cotiC=tani(A-B).'!°*<^+g 

'  Sin  i  (a—  b) 

91.  <  or, 

*in     s.     i/A  •  Tiv  cosi(a+ft) 

cotiC  =  tani(A+B). fj ^ 

'cos  4  (a— 6) 

or  equa.  73. 

Case  ▼.  Given  two  sides  a,  6,  and  an  opposite  angle  A. 

To  find  the  other  opposite  angle  B ;  take  equation  73,  or  the 
proportion ;  sines  of  the  angles  are  as  sines  of  the  opposite  sides. 
(For  the  methods  of  determining  the  remaining  angle  and  side,  see 
page  402,  Case  3.) 

Case  Yi.  Given  two  angles  A,  B,  and  an  apposite  side  a. 
To  find  the  other  opposite  side  b ;  sines  of  tlie  angle  are  propor- 
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tional  to  the  sines  of  the  opposite  sides.     (For  the  methods  of  de- 
termining the  remaining  side  and  angle,  see  page  402,  Case  4.) 

OTHER  METHODS  OF  RESOLVING  OBLIQUE-ANGLED  SPHERICAL 

TRIANGLES.* 

Except  when  three  sides  or  three  angles  are  given,  the  data 
always  include  an  angle  A,  and  the  adjacent  side  6,  besides  a  tliird 
part.  The  required  parts  in  the  different  cases  may  be  found  by 
the  foUowing  formulae,  and  formula  73. 

92.  tan  m  =  tan  6  cos  A  93.   cot  n  =  tan  A  cos  b 


I 


94.  c^^m-^m!  95.        C=»i  +  n 

cos  a  __  cos  m!  cos  A  __  sin  n 

96.  r 97.  5 : — ■. 

cos  o     cos  m  cos  B      smn' 

tan  A  _  sin  m!  tan  a  _  cos  n 

98. t5  —  — : 99.  .  —  - 

tan  D     sm  m  tan  b     cos  n 

100.   sin  &  =  sin  A  sin  b. 

From  the  angle  C  (Fig.  120)  a  perpendicular  CD  is  let  fall  upon 
the  opposite  side  c,  which  divides  the 
triangle  into  two  right-angled  trian- 
gles, that  are  resolved  separately.  In 
the  one,  ACD,  A  and  b  are  known, 
and  it  is  easy  to  find  the  other  parts, 
which,  joined  to  the  third  given  part, 
serve  to  resoFve  the  second  right-an- 
gled triangle  BCD,  and  determine  the 
unknown  quantity  required,     m,  m!  ^  ^ 

denote  the  two  jsegments  of  the  base ;  n,  n'  the  two  parts  of  the 
anffle  C  ;  and  k  the  perpendicular  arc  CD. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  if  the  perpendicular  CD  fell  without 
the  triangle,  m  and  m'f  n  and  n'  would  have  contrary  signs  ;  this 
happens  when  the  angles  A  and  B  at  the  base  are  of  different  kinds, 
(the  one  Z-,  the  other  >90°).  When  it  is  not  known  whether  this 
circumstance  has  place  or  not,  the  problem  is  susceptible  of  two 
solutions. 

The  detail  of  the  different  cases  is  as  foUows :  the  data  are  A, 
6,  and  another  arc  or  angle. 

Case  1.  Given  two  sides  and  the  included  angle ;  or  fr,  c,  A. 

Equation  92  makes  known  m,  94  m',  which  may  be  negative, 
(what  the  calculation  shows,)  96  a,  98  B,  and  equation  73,  (page 
399,)  C,  which  is  known  in  kind. 

Case  2.  Given  two  angles  and  the  adjacent  side;  or  A,  C,  b. 
Equation  93  makes  known  n,  95  n',  which  may  be  ne^tive 

(what  the  calculation  shows,)  97  B,  99  a ;  finally,  equation  78 

(page  899)  gives  c,  which  is  known  in  kind. 

*  FVmccBar'i  Practical  AstioDomj. 
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Case  3.  Given  two  sides  and  an  opposite  angle;  cr  6,  a,  A. 
Equation  92  gives  m,  96  m\  94  c,  98  and  73  B  and  C ; 
or  else,  93  gives  n,  99  n',  95  C,  97  and  73  B  and  c. 

This  problem  admits  in  general  of  two  solutions.  In  effect,  the 
arc  m'  or  angle  n'  being  given  by  its  cos.,  may  have  either  the 
sign  +  or  — ;  there  are  then  two  values  for  c,  and  also  for  C.  m' 
ahd  n'  enter  into  equations  97  and  98  by  their  sines,  whence  result 
therefore  abo  two  values  of  B. 

Case  4.  Given  two  angles^  and  an  opposite  side;  or  A,  B,  h. 
Equation  92  gives  m,  98  m',  94  c,  96  a,  and  equation  73  makes 
known  C ; 

or  else  93  gives  n,  97  n',  95  C,  99  and  73  a  and  c. 

There  are  also  two  solutions  in  this  case  ;  for,  m'  or  n'  is  given 
by  a  sin.,  and  therefore  two  supplementary  arcs  satisfy  the  ques- 
tion. Thus  c  in  94,  and  a  in  96,  receive  two  values ;  same  for 
C  in  95,  and  a  in  99,  &c. 

Instead  of  solving  the  two  right-angled  triangles,  into  which  the 
obliaue-angled  triangle  is  divided,  by  equations  92  to  99,  we  may 
employ  Napier's  rules,  from  which  these  equations  have  been  ob- 
tained. 

Isosceles  Triangles. 

When  the  triangle  is  isosceles^  B  =  C,  6  =  c,  the  peipendicular 
arc  must  be  let  faU  from  the  vertex  A,  and  the  equations  furnished 
by  Napier's  rules,  become  very  simple.    We  find 

101 .  sin  i  a  =  sin  i  A  sin  6 

102.  tan  I  a  =  tan  6  cos  B 

103.  cos  b    =  cot  B  cot  i  A 

104.  cos  i  A  =  cos  i  a  sin  B 

The  knowledge  of  two  of  the  four  elements  A,  B,  a,  i,  which 
form  the  isosceles  triangle,  is  sufficient  for  the  determination  of  the 
two  others. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  ASTRONOMICAL  FORMULiE. 

Formula  for  the  Parallax  in  Right  Ascension  and  Dedinatum^ 
and  in  Longitude  and  Latitude.  (See  Article    93,  page  65.) 

Fig.  121.  ^  Let  5  (Fig.  121)  be  the  ftrw  place 

of  a  star  seen  from  the  centre  of  the 
eartfi,  s'the  apparent  places  seen  fitom 
a  point  on  the  surface  of  which  x  is 
the  zenith,  the  latitude  being  /.  The 
displacement  ss"  =  p\»  the  p^r^lj^^ 
in  altitude,  which  takes  effect  in  the  vertical  circle  zs'  i  p  iB  the 
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pole  ;  the  hour  anffle  zps  =  9  is  changed  into  zps*^  and  sps^  ==  a 
IS  the  variation  of  the  hour  angle^  or  the  parallax  in  right  ascen 
non ;  the  polar  distance  ps  =  d  is  changed  into  ps' ;  the  difiejr* 
ence  S  of  these  arcs  is  the  parallax  in  declination  or  of  polar  dis' 
tance^    We  have,  (For.  73,  p.  399,) 

sin  8* :  sinp5  (d) :  :  sin  sps*  (a)  :  sin  ss*  (p), 

sin  zps!  (9  +  a)  :  sin  zs'  (Z) :  :  sin  x' :  sin  pz  (90°—  Z). 

Multiplying,  term  by  term,  we  obtain 

sin  5'  sin  (9  +  a)  :  sin  c2  sin  Z  : :  sin  a  sin  s* :  sin  p  cos  / ; 

,  sinp  cos  /  .    ,     ,    . 

whence,  sin  a  =   .    ^  . — =  sm  iq + a). 

sm  d  sm  Z       ^ 

Or,  substituting  for|>  its  value  given  by  equa.  (8,)  p.  62,  and 
replacing  H  by  P, 

sin  P  cos  /  .    /     ,     V         *  1 V 

sm  a  = : — - —  sm  (7  +  a)  .  . .  (A). 

sm  a 

This  equation  makes  known  a  when  the  apparent  hour  angle 
zps  ^q  +ay  seen  from  the  earth's  surface,  is  given  ;  but  if  we 
know  the  true  hour  angle  zps  =  a,  seen  from  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  developing  sin  {q  +  o)^  (For.  15,  p.  395),  and  putting? 
sin  P  cos  / 

: — J =OT, 

sma 

•  sin  a  =  m  (sin  q  cos  a,  +  sin  a  cos  9), 

or,  dividing  by  sin  a, 

1  =  m  (sin  J  cot  a  +  cos  q)  ; 

whence,  by  tran*sfonnation, 

tan  a  = 3L —  =  HI  sin  a  +  m^  sin  9  cos  q  (very  nearly.) 

1  —  m  cos  q  ^  :k        T  \     J  J  * 

Restoring  the  value  of  m, 

sin  P  cos/  .       ,   /sinPcos/\i   . 

tan  a  = : — 5 —  sm  a  +  I : — s —  I    sin  q  cos  q. 

sma  ^Vsma/         ^ 

Putting  the  arc  a  in  place  of  its  tangent,  and  P  in  place  of  sin  P, 
and  expressing  these  arcs  in  seconds,  (For.  47,  p.  397,)  there 
results, 

Pcos/  .        -   /Pcos/\i   .  .    _„  ,^. 

«  =  — : — y  sm  g  +  I  — : — r*  I   sm  g  cos  g  sm  r    .  .  .  (B). 
sma         ^       \  smo  / 

The  parallax  in  declination  ( J)  is  the  difference  of  the  arcs  ps 
(==iO  and  p^  (=  J  +  i.)  Let  «*  =  *,  and  xs!  =  Z.  The  trian- 
gles zps  and  zps!  give  (For.  74  and  73), 

cos  <f  —  sin  /  cos  x     cos  (d  +  J)  —  sin  /  cos  Z 

!•.  008pXr= J—: = =— : — ^ , 

^  COS  /  sm  X  cos  I  sm  Z 

*  FranoaBnr*!  Unuiognphj,  p.  418. 
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oo   ,: sindsing  _sm  {d  +  S)sm{q  +  a) 

ST.   sin  ptf  = : : — rw  • 

^  Sin  %  sm  / 

From  the  first  equation  we  derive 

.,  .  ^      cos  (f  sin  Z  —  sin /cos  z  sin Z  ...        „ 

cos  (o  +  d)  = : h  sin  I  COS  Z 

^  sin  z 

_  cos  rf  sin  Z  —  sin  /  (cos  z  sin  Z  —  sin  z  cos  Z} 

sinz 

_  cos  d  sin  Z  —  sin  I  sin  (Z  —  z) 

sin  z  * 

OTi  (equ.  8,  p.  62,) 

sinZ ,        -       •   -D   •    fv 
=  -: —  (cos  a  —  sm  P  sm  0 ; 
sm  z  ^  ^ ' 

fix>m  the  second, 

sinZ  _  sin  {d  +  i)   sin  {q  +  a)^ 

sin  z  sin  (f     *       sin  9     ' 

substituting, 

/^  •  i\      sin  (rf  +  ^   sin  (or  +  a)  ,        ,        •    »    •    1^ 
cos  (rf  +  ^  =  — .     ■.     .  — ^^-^ — ^  (cos  (f  —  sm  P  sm  2) 

sm  a  sm  g 

cos  (d  +  S)  _  sin  (y  +  a)  fcosd      sin  P  sin  /\ 

sin  (c{  +  Q  sin  9       Vsin  c{  siad    / 

*  / 1  I  j\      sin  (a  +  a)  /  sin  P  sin  /\         .^ 

cot  (1/  +  d)  = i? i  I  cot  rf : — J—  I .  .  •  (Q. 

sin  y      \  sm  a     /        ^  ' 

T^  ,  ^  sin  P  sin  / 

Put  tan  X  = ; — T —  : 

sm  d 

then,  cot(rf  +  3)=""^^'^"^(cotd-tang) 
^        '  sm  y      ^  ' 

_  sin  (y  +  tt)  /cos  rf     sin  x\ 
sin  9      Vsin  (f     cosx/ 

_^  sin  (y  +  g)  cos  rf  cos  g  —  sin  d  sin  x 
sin  7     *  sin  ci  cos  « 

_sin(y  +  a)cos(rf+x)  ^. 

sm  q  sm  a  cos  x  ^  ' 

The  apparent  polar  distance  ((f  +  6)  being  computed  by  eithei 
of  the  formulae  (CI)  and  (D),  we  have  ^  =  (d  +  ^  —  d. 

Formula  may  be  obtained  that  will  five  the  parallax  in  dedina* 
tion  without  first  finding  the  apparent  declination,  (except  wppnx- 
imately.) 

F^om  equa.  (C)  we  obtain 

•JpPain/  _  sinycot(rf  +  <) 

•ini/  sm (9 4 a)    ' 
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and  we  also  have 

.  / .  .  tv      cos  d     cos  (d  +  6)  sin  J 

cot  tf  —  cot  (a  +  ^)  =  -: -J .     ,j    t    x\  ="    •     ^    •     /^    i.l\  » 

sm  a      sin  (a  +  d)  sin  a  sin  (a  +  o) 
the  som  of  these  equations  gives 

sin  P  sin/        ./j  ,  r^/,  sin  o     \  ,  sin  4 

sina  \        sin(y  +  a)/      smasin(a+^) 

Now  I  ^^^      _8in(y  +  tt)-siny 

*  sin  (g  +  a)  sin  {q  +  a) 

_  2  sin  I  ft  cos  (y  +  i  tt)  _  sin  a  cos  {g  +  j  a)  ,^_  ^^  ,^. 

r-7 ; r : — 7 : ; —  (rOT.  ZZ,  Id) 

Sin  {q  +  a)  sin  (?  +  a)  cos  i  a  ^  ' 

cos  (7  +  J  a)  sin  P  cos  Z  ,  ... 

= ^-r — :5— — ; ,  by  equa.  (A). 

sm  a  cos  i  a  '    ^    n       ^   / 

Substituting, 

sin  P  sin  /  , .  ,  ,,cos  (7  +  i  a)  sin  P  cos  I , 

:— J—   =COt(rf+^) ^^73.  , + 

Sin  a  sin  a  cos  i  a 

sini 
sin  d  sin  {d  +  4)' 

cv,  sin  ^  =  sin  P  sin  /  sin  ((f  +  ^  — 

cos  (d+S)  cos  (y+Ja)  sin  P  cos  I      ^^y. 

cos^a 

=  sin  P  sin /  [sin  (d  +  S)  —  tanycos  (d  +  S)}, 

, .  ^  cot  /  cos  (g  +  ia) 

maluDg  tan  y  = ^ ■'; 

°  "^  cosia 

whence,         sin  4  = sin  (rf  +  ^  —  y)  .  •  .  (F), 

cosy  ^  ^'  ^  ' 

To  facilitate  the  calculation,  the  sines  of  i  and  P  in  eqs.  (E) 
and  (F),  may  be  replaced  by  the  arcs. 

To  obtain  an  expression  for  the  parallax  in  declination  in  terms 

of  the  true  declination^  develope  sin  ( J  +  ^  —  y )  in  equation  (F) 

which  gives 

.    ,     sin P  sin / -  •    /.  •  tv  /^  ■  rvi 

gin  ^  = [sm  (a  +  Q  cos  y — sm  y  cos  (a  +  0)  ] ; 

dereloping  sin  (J  +  Q  and  cos  (d  +  Q,  and  reducing,  we  have 
gin^  = [gin  ({/—  y)  cosd  +  COS  {d  — y)  sin  S] ; 

dsfiding  by  cos  ^, 

,     sin  P  sin  I  r  »    ^^      \  ,         ^3      v        ti 
tan  d  =  [sm  (d— y)  +  coa  (i— y)  tan  0], 

Cub  y 
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whence  tan  6  = 


sin  P  sin  / 
cosy 


sin  (rf— y) 


1  — 


sin  P  sin  I 


cosy 


cos  (rf— y) 


sinP  sin/ 


sin  (rf— y)  +  ( 


sin  P  sin  / 


)• 


cos  y  '      "'      \    cos  y 

sin  (d  — y)  cos  (rf— y)  (very  nearly ;) 
or,  replacing  tan  i  and  sin  P  by  ^  and  P,  expressing  these  axes  in 
seconds,  (For.  47,  p.  397),  and  reducing  by  For.  13,  p.  395, 
.     Psin/   .    ,-      .   ,  /Psin/\*sin  1"  .    «,,       .  ,^ . 

If  the  place  of  a  body  be  referred  to  the  ecliptic,  similar  forma* 
lae  will  give  the  parallax  in  latitude  and  longitude^  but  as  the 
ecliptic  and  its  pole  are  continually  in  motion  by  virtue  of  the  di« 
umal  rotation  of  the  heavens,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
determine  the  parallax  in  longitude  at  any  given  instant,  to  know 
the  situation  of  the  ecliptic  at  the  same  instant. 

This  is  ascertained  by  finding  the  situation  of  the  point  of  the 
ecliptic  90^  distant  from  the  points  in  which  it  cuts  the  horizon, 
and  which  are  respectively  just  rising  and  setting,  called  the  Naih- 
agesimal  Degree^  or  the  rfonagesimaL 

Fig.  133.  Let  K  (Fig.  122)  be  the 

pole  of  the  ecUpticyb,  p  the 
pole  of  the  equator /a  ;y  is 
the  vernal  equinox,  the  on- 
gp  of  longitudes  and  of 
right  ascensions;  hbs  is  the 
eastern  horizon,  b  the  hor 
oscope,  or  the  point  of  the 
ecliptic  which  is  just  rising; 
pz^gOP^l  (the  latitude 
of  given  place)  ;  Kp  =  w  the  obliouity  of  tlie  ecliptic.  The  circle 
Sjritt;  is  at  the  same  time  perpendicular  at  n  to  the  ecUptic/&,  and 
at  V  to  the  horizon  hb ;  it  is  a  circle  of  latitude  and  a  vertical  cir* 
cle,  since  it  passes  through  the  pole  K  and  the  zenith  2 :  6  is  90^ 
from  all  the  points  of  the  circle  knv ;  zn  is  the  latitude  of  the  ze- 
nith,/n  its  longitude  ;  the  point  n  is  the  nonagesioud,  since  bn  = 
90° ;  nv  is  the  altitude  of  this  point,  and  the  complement  of  211 ; 
no  measures  the  inclination  of  the  ecUptic  to  the  horizon  at  the 
given  instant,  or  the  angle  6,  so  that  b=nv^Kz;  thus /n  =  N 
the  longitude  of  the  nonagegimal,  and  nv  =h  the  altituae  cftkm 
nonagesimal,  designate  the  situation  of  this  point,  and  conse- 
quenUy  ascertain  3ie  position  of  the  ecliptic  and  its  pole  at  the 
moment  of  observation.* 

*  Fmncoeor*!  Unnognphy,  p.  481 
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The  points  m  and  d  are  those  of  the  equator  and  ecliptic  which 
are  on  the  meridian ;  the  arc  fm^  in  time,  is  the  sidereal  time  s. 
which  is  known ;  the  arc/i  =  90°,  since  the  plane  Kpi,  passing 
through  the  poles  K  and  p,  is  at  the  same  time  perpendicular  to 
the  ecliptic  and  to  the  equator ;  the  arc  mi  ^fi—fin  =  90®  —5  ; 
then  the  angle  zpK  =  180°— zpt  =  180°— mi  =  90°+  *.• 

Now,  in  the  spherical  triangle  pKz  we  know  the  sides  Kp  =  w, 
g>  =  90°— /  =  H,  and  the  included  angle  zpK=90°  +  5;  and 
may  therefore  find  Kz  =  A  the  altitude  of  the  nonagesimal,  and  the 
anffle  pKz  =  nc  =fc"^fh  =  90°—  N  =  complement  of  the  longi- 
tude N  of  the  nonagesimal.  Let  S  =  sum  of  the  angles  Kzp  and 
zKp,  then,  (For.  86,  page  400,) 

tan  iS  =  ?2i*grJi).  cot  i  (90°  +  s), 
cos  i  (H+  w)  ^ 

,c,     cosi(H— w)         ,  /^,v«      V 

oi,  tan  iS  = TTfFT-T-  tan  i  (90*»— s): 

cosi(H+w) 

but, 

taniS  =— tan  (180^— iS),  and  tan  i  (90°-^)  =-tan  i  (5-90°)  ; 

substituting,  and  denoting  (180° — IS)  by  £,  we  have 

•     tan  E=^5?lfc4- tan  i  (5-90°).  ..  (H). 
cos  i  (H+ «)  ^  '  ^    ' 

Again,  letD  =  zKp— Ktp,  then,  (For.  87,) 

,,^      sin  i  (H — w)  ,  .^^  ,    . 

tan  JD  =  .    l)jj  ,   V  ^^^ *  (90°  +*); 
smi(H+w) 

whence,  by  transforming  as  above,  and  denoting  (180°— JD)  by  F, 

we  have 

T,     sin  i  (H — w)  ,  ,      ^  _  .         ^. 

tanF=  .    '  ;„  ,    (.tan|(5— 90°)  ...  (I), 
sm  i  (H+  «) 

Now,  iS  +  iD  =/>Kz  =  90°-.N ; 

whence,  N  =  90°-  (iS  +  iD), 

or, 

N  =  360°+90°-(iS+iD)  =  180°-iS+180°-iD  +  90°; 

consequently,  N  =  E  +  F  +  90°  .  .  .  (J), 

rejecting  360°  when  the  sum  exceeds  that  number.  ^ 

Next,  for  the  altitude  of  the  nonagesimal,  we  have,  (For.  88,) 

cos  iu 

=  ^.tani(H+")...(K). 
cos  F 

N  and  h  being  known,  to  obtain  the  formula  for  the  paralUue 
m  longitude  and  latitude^  we  have  only  to  replace  in  the  formul» 

*  FraDC<snr*i  UrmDography,  p.  421. 
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for  the  parallax  in  right  ascension  and  declination,  the  altitude  I  ot 
the  pole  of  the  equator  by  that  90°— A  of  the  pole  K  of  the  eclip 
tic,  and  the  distance  im  of  the  star  s  from  the  meridian  by  the  dis- 
tance nc  to  the  vertical  through  the  nonagesimal.  Let  us  change 
then  in  formulae  (A),  (B),  (C),  (D),  (E),  (F),  and  (G),  /  into 
90°— A,  and  a  into  fc  — fn  =  L— N,  L  being  the  longitude /c  of 
the  star  s.  Besides,  d  will  become  the  distance  ^K  to  the  pole  of 
the  ecliptic,  or  complement  of  the  latitude  X  =50.  Making  these 
substitutions,  and  denoting  the  parallax  in  longitude  by  n,  and  the 
parallax  in  latitude  by  v,  we  obtain  in  terms  of  the  apparent  longi- 
tude and  latitude, 

•   ^     shi  P  sin  A  .  .    -      «_  ,      .  .- . 

smn  =  — r— ; —  (smL— N  +  n)  .  .  .  (L), 
sma       ^  ^ 

.J,    .      sin(L— N  +  n)/            sinPcosA\  ,^-. 

cot  ld  +  *)  = — )—7f — =f^  I  cold r—z —  I   -  .  .  (M), 

sin  P  cos  A  .« -^ 

tan3:  = :— ^ —  .  ,  .  (N), 

sm  a  ^   ' 

....      8m(L— N  +  n)cos(rf  +  a:)  ^^^ 

cot(d+*)= — V-Tf T^/.     ,- .  •  .  (O), 

sm(L— N)smdcosx  ^  ' 

sin  *  =  sin  P  cos  A  sin  (d  +  *)  — 

cos  {d  +  c)  cos  (L— N  +  jU)  sin  P  sin  A 

cos  in 

sin  P  cos  A  .    .  -  ,  .  .„. 

gin  r  = sm  (d  +  ir— y)  .  .  .  (R); 

cosy  ^  y/         \   /t 

and  in  terms  of  the  true  longitude  and  latitude, 

_     PsinA    .    ,-      T.^..  ,   /PsinA\* 
n  =     .         sm  (L  -  N)  +  (     .     .    I  X 
sma  ^  \  smd  / 

sm(L-N)cos(L-N)sinl"  .  .  .  (S), 

^_PcosA  .    .,      sii/'Pooshy 

«'  = sm(d-y)  +  i( I  x 

cosy  ^^         \  cosy  / 

sin2(d-y)sinl"  .  .  .  (T), 

tanAcos(L— N+jn) 

tan  y  = ^— ; — — , 

cos  in 

To  facilitate  the  computation,  sin  n,  sin  <,  and  sin  P,  in  fonna. 
be  (L),  (P),  and  (R),  maybe  replaced  by  the  arcs  themselyet. 

The  distance  d  of  the  star  from  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  enters 
into  these  formulae  in  place  of  the  latitude  X. 

To  find  the  apparent  distance  d',  we  have 
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for  the  apparent  latitude  X', 

X'=X— r ; 

for  the  apparent  longitude  L', 

L'=L  +  n. 

The  logarithmic  formulae  given  on  page  352,  were  derived  from 
equations  (L),  (O),  and  (P),  and  the  logarithmic  formula  on  page 
353  from  equa.  (O). 

To  determine  now  the  effect  of  parallax  upon  the  apparent  di- 
ameter of  the  moon. 

Let  ACB  (Fig.  71,  p.  168)  represent  the  moon,  and  E  the  sta- 
tion of  an  observer ;  also  let  R  =  apparent  semindiameter  of  the 
moon,  and  D  =  its  distance.    The  tnangle  AES  gives 

sinAES  =  p^,or  sinR  =  -yr-. 

At  any  other  distance  D'  we  should  have  for  the  apparent  semi- 
diameter  R', 

R,     AS 

,  sin  R'     D 

whence,  .    p  =  fr.. 

sm  R      D' 

Thus,  if  m  =  moon's  apparent  semi-diameter  to  an  observer  at  the 
earth's  surface,  as  at  O  (Fig.  84,  p.  61),  R  =  the  same  as  it  would 
be  seen  from  the  centre  C,  and  S  represents  the  situation  of  the 
moon, 

sin  R^  ^  CS  ^  sin  ZOS  _  sin  Z 

sin  R      OS     sin  ZCS     sin  z  ' 

But  we  have,  (see  page  404,) 

sinZ  __(8ind  +  3)   sin  {q  +a) 

sin  z  sin  (2     *     sin  q      ' 

or,  m  terms  of  the  apparent  longitude  and  latitude,  (see  page  408,) 

sinZ  _sm{d  +  *)  sin  (L  -  N  +  n) 

sin  z  sin  d      '      sin  (L  —  N) 

„  .    Ti,      sinRsin(d-l-«')  8in(L  —  N+ n)       ,tt\ 

Hence,      sm  R'  = :    \  /  ,-.       xtx •  •  •  (U). 

sm  a  sm  (L  —  N) 


Aberr<Uion  in  Longitude  and  Latitude^  and  in  Right  Ascension 
and  Declination*  (See  Art.  100,  page  70.) 

Aberration  is  caused  by  the  motion  of  light  in  conjunction  with 
the  motion  of  the  earth.  Light  comes  to  us  from  the  sun  in  8*^ 
IT^'.B,  during  which  time  the  earth  describes  an  arc  a  =20^  .44, 

*  fVuMMrar*!  Unnograpby*  p.  443,  &o. 
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of  its  orbit /Mm  (Fie.  123»)  supposed  circular :  p  is  the  place  of 
the  earth.     Let  us  take  any  plane  whatsoever,  which  we  vnH  call 

relative,  passing  through  the  star  and  ^iie 
sun,  and  let  dd'oe  tlie  intersection  ci  this 
plane  and  the  ecliptic,  with  which  it  makes 
an  angle  k  :  let  us  seek  the  quantity  9  by 
which  the  aberration  displaces  the  star  in 
the  direction  perpendicular  to  this  plane. 
The  question  is  to  project  on  to  a  Hne  per- 
pendicular to  the  relative  plane,  the  small 
constant  arc  a  which  the  earth  describes, 
this  being  the  quantity  that  the  star  is  dis- 
placed from  its  line  of  direction  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  line 
of  the  earth's  motion,  (see  Art.  196  of  the  text :)  this  projection 
is  9,  variable  according  to  the  position  of  the  relative  plane  in  rela- 
tion to  which  it  is  estunated.  The  velocity  along  the  tangent  at 
p,  makes  with  ph  an  ande  6  =pch  =  the  arc  ftd' ;  a  cos  6  is  thea 
the  projection  of  this  velocity  on  the  line  ph.  The  angle  of  oar 
two  planes  being  A,  this  projection  will  be  reduced  to  a  cos  4  sin 
A,  when  it  is  taken  perpendicularly  to  the  relative  plane.     Thus, 

9  =  a  sin  A  cos  4  . .  .  (V). 

The  aberration  displaces  the  star  from  the  relative  plane  by  this 
quantity  9,  k  designating  the  inclination  of  this  plane  to  the  eclip- 
tic, andf  6  the  arc  pd\  reckoned  fromp  the  place  of  the  earth  to  it 
the  point  of  intersection  of  these  two  planes.  Let  us  give  to  the 
relative  plane  the  positions  which  are  met  with  in  applications. 

Let  us  suppose  at  first  that  k  =  90^,  or  sin  A  =  1 ;  the  relative 
plane  vnll  then  be  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic.  Let  n  be  the  ver- 
nal equinox ;  we  have  pd*  =^np  —  nrf' ;  np  is  the  lungitude  of  the 
earth,  or  180°  +  that  O  of  the  sun ;  rid'  is  the  longitude  /  of  the 
star;  whence 

9  =  —  a  cos  (O  —  0- 

Now,  let  M  (Fig.  124)  be  the  true  place 
^  of  the  star,  M'  the  star  as  displaced  by 
aberration,  KM  is  the  circle  ot  true  lati- 
tude, KM'  the  circle  of  apparent  latitude, 
and  MM'  =  9 :  this  arc  has  its  centre  C 
on  the  axis  which  passes  through  the  pole 
K  of  the  ecliptic ;  the  longitude  of  the 
star  is  then  altered  by  the  part  OO  of  the 
ecUptic  comprised  between  these  two 
planes ;  and  since  OO'  is  to  the  arc  MM* 
as  the  radius  I  is  to  the  radius  CM  =  sin  KM  =  cos  latituilr.  X  of 
the  star,  we  have 

aberr.  in  long.  = cos  (O  —  /) .  .  .  (W). 

cos  A 

If  the  relative  plane  is  Ac,  (Fig,  125,)  perpendicular  to  die  cixde 
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of  latitude  Kcd^  the  aberration  9 
leipendicularly  to  it,  wiU  be  the 
aberration  in  latitude.  Let  kd  be 
the  ecliptic,  and  0  the  earth  ;  the 
angle  k  is  measured  by  the  arc  cd 
=  X;  thearco*  =  d=0  —  long, 
of  k  ;  and  as  kd  =  90®,  lon^.  of 
point  *  =  /  —  90*^ :  substituting  in  equation  (V),  we  find 

aberr.  in  lat  =  —  a  sin  X  sin  (O  —  I)  .  .  .  (X). 

These  aberrations  of  the  star  produce  a  small  apparent  orbit, 
which  is  confounded  with  its  projection  on  the  tangent  plane  to 
the  celestial  sphere.  Let  us  suppose  the  orbit  to  be  referred  to 
two  co-ordinate  axes  passing  through  the  true  place  of  the  star  and 
lying  in  the  tangent  plane,  of  which  one  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
tne  ecliptic,  and  the  other  perpendicular  to  this,  or  tangent  to  the 

circle  of  latitude  at  the  star  ;  and  let =  aberr.  in  long.,  and 

cos  X 

y  =  aberr.  in  lat. ;  y  will  be  the  ordinate,  and  x  (the  aberr.  in  long., 

reduced  to  the  parallel  through  the  star)  the  abscissa :  we  have 

r-  = r-  COS  (O  —  0» 

cosX  cosX 

y  =  —  a  sin  X  sin  (O  —  Z) ; 

or,  —  =  —  cos  (O  —  l)t 


y    _ 


=  —  sin(O--0. 


asmX 

Squaring  the  last  two  equations,  and  adding  them  together,  O  dis- 
appears, and  we  find 

y«  +  a:«sin«X  =  a«sin«X  .  .  .  (Y), 

whatever  may  be  the  place  of  the  earth.  Such  is  the  equation  of 
the  apparent  orbity  which,  as  we  perceive,  is  an  ellipse  of  which 
the  semi-axes  are  a  and  a  sin  X,  and  whose  centre  is  the  true  place 
of  the  star.  When  the  star  is  at  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  X  =  90®, 
and  the  ellipse  becomes  a  circle  of  wnich  the  radius  is  a.  When 
X  s=  0,  this  ellipse  is  reduced  to  an  arc  2a  of  the  ecliptic. 

To  find  the  aberration  in  right  ascension,  the  relative  plane  must 
be  perpendicular  to  the  equator.  Let  kc  be  the  equator,  (Fig.  125,) 
p  its  pole,  psd  the  relative  plane,  which  is  the  circle  of  declination 
of  the  star  s\  A(f  the  ecliptic,  o  the  earth,  k  the  vernal  equinox, 
kc  =  R,  sc  =  D.  Aberration  carries  the  star  s  out  of  the  plane 
pcd  a  distance  «,  which  it  is  the  question  to  determine.  Equa. 
(V)  is  here 

9  =  a  sin  (2  cos  do=^a%\nd  cos  {kd  —  ko) 
=  a  sin  (2  (cos  kd  cos  Ao  +  sin  Ad  sin  ko) 
=^a%ind  cos  kd  cos  ko  +  a  sin  d  sin  kd  sin  ko 
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but  ko  ~  long,  of  earth  =  180®  H-  O ;  we  have  also  the  anrie  k  = 
the  obliquity  oi  of  the  ecliptic,  and  the  right-angled  sphericd  trian 
gle  kcd  gives,  by  Napier's  rules, 

cot  kd  =  cot  R  cos  u,  sin  d  sin  kd  =  sin  R. 

The  1st  equa.  multiplied  by  the  2d,  gives 

sin  d  cos  kd  =  cos  R  cos  u, 

whence        9  =  —  a  (cos  R  cos  w  cos  O  +  sii  R  sin  O). 

The  displacement  from  M  to  M'(Fiff.  124)  conducts,  as  before, 
to  the  division  of  9  by  cos  D,  to  have  Sie  conesponding  arc  of  the 
equator  :  thus  the  aberration  in  right  ascension  is, 

u  =  —  a  sin  R  sec  D  sin  O  -*  a  cos  u  cos  R  sec  D  cos  O  (Z). 

Taking  the  relative  plane  perpendicular  to  the  circle  of  declina- 
tion, we  find  for  the  aberration  in  declination^ 

ti  =  —  a  sin  D  cos  R  sin  O  —  a  cos  u  (tan  u  cos  D  —  sin  R  sin  D) 

cos  O  .  .  .  (a). 

These  formulae  may  easily  be  adapted  to  logarithmic  computa* 
tion: 

In  formula  (Z)  let  a  sin  R  sec  D  =  A,  and  a  cos  oi  cos  R  sec 
D  =  B;  then, 

u  =  —  A  (sin  O  H — r-  cos  O)  .  .  .  (Z'). 

-,  B      a  cos  w  cos  R  sec  D  .  t»        yr\ 

Put  tan  9  =-7-= ^Ti ^i^ —  =coswcotR  ...(6) 

A  a  sm  R  sec  D  ^ 

and  we  shall  have 

M  =  —  A  (sm  O  H '  cos  O) 

^  cos  9 

.  sin  O  cos  9  -|-  sin  9  cos  0 
=  —   A 


COS  9 
sin  (O  +  9)- 


cos  9 
Restoring  the  value  of  A,  and  taking tt  for  sec  D,  we  obtain 

M=— •— -fi sm(0  +  9)  •  •  •  (c)- 

cos  D  cos  9       N      '  -»-/  ^  / 

The  auxiliary  arc  9  is  ffiven  by  equation  (6) ;  it  must  be  substi- 
tuted in  equation  (c),  witn  its  sign,  and  we  then  obta  n  u.  Tan 
9,  and  the  co-efficient  of  sin  ( O  +  9)  are  constant,  for  the  same  star, 
for  a  long  period  of  time,  since  these  quantities  vary  very  slowly 
with  u  and  the  precession.  Moreover,  the  co-ef&cient  of  sin 
0+9)  is  the  maximum  value  of  u,  since  it  answers  to  sin 
O +9)  =  1  •    Thus  we  shall  be  able  to  cal«.ulate  in  advance,  fit 
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any  designated  star,  die  values  of  9  and  of  the  maximum  of  the  aber- 
ration in  right  ascension,  or  of  the  logarithm  of  this  maximum. 

The  results  of  these  calculations  for  50  principal  stars  are  given 
in  Table  XCI,  colunms  entitled  M  and  9. 

If  in  equation  (a)  we  make  a  sin  D  cos  R  =  A',  and  a  cos  u 
(tan  w  cos  D— sin  R  sin  D)  =  B',  we  shall  have  the  equatic  n 

B' 

V  =—  A'  (sin  O  +  -T7  cos  O), 

m  which  A'  and  B'  are  constants.  This  equation  is  of  tlie  same 
form  with  equa.(Z')-  We  therefore  have,  in  the  same  manner  as 
for  the  right  ascension, 

B'      a  cos  u  (tan  u  cos  D  —  sin  R  sin  D) 

tan  ^  =  T/  ~  • — tt 0 

A'  a  sm  D  cos  K 

__a  sin  w  cos  D  —  a  cos  w  sin  R  sin  D 

""  asinDcosR 

sin  u  cot  D  _ 

= 5 —  —  cos  0)  tan  R  .  .  .  (a), 

cosR  ^  ^ 

A'     .    ,^  .  -V  asinDcosR 

ti= ism(0  +  ^)  = r X 

cos  6       ^  '  cos  d 

8in(0  +  d)  .  .  .  (c). 

4  is  ffiven  by  equation  (d),  and  being  substituted  in  equation  (e), 
we  snail  have  v.  6  and  the  co-efficient  of  sin  (O  +  ^)  are  constant 
for  the  same  star,  and  we  can  therefore  calculate  in  advance  the 
value  of  this  arc,  and  of  the  co-efficient,  which  is  tlie  maximum 
of  the  aberration  in  declination.  Columns  entitled  A  and  N,  Table 
XCI,  contain  the  quantities  4  and  the  logarithms  of  the  maxima  of 
the  aberration  in  declination  for  50  jprincipal  stars. 

For  convenience  in  calculation,  the  angles  9, 4,  and  the  maxima, 
M,  N,  in  Table  XCI,  have  been  rendered  positive  in  all  cases. 
This  has  been  accomplished  by  adding  12^  to  9  and  4  whenever 
the  calculation  conducted  to  a  negative  value,  and  by  adding  6**  to 
0  +  9,  or  0  +  ^  whenever  the  co-efficient  had  the  sign  — ,  (this 
sign  being  changed  to  + ;)  in  this  manner  the  sign  of  each  of  the 
two  fiictors  is  changed,  which  does  not  alter  the  sign  of  the  pro 
duct. 

Formula  for  the  Nutation  in  Right  Ascension  and  Declination,^ 

(See  Article  124,  p.  90.) 

In  deriving  these  formulae,  we  must  begin  with  borrowing  cer« 
tain  results  established  by  Physical  Astronomy.  It  has  been 
proved,  in  confirmation  of  Bradley's  conjectures,  that  the  phenom- 
ena of  nutation  are  explicable  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  pole  of  the 
earth  describing  around  its  mean  place  (tliat  place  which,  see  page 

*  Woodhoiue*!  Aitronomy,  p.  357,  iLc. 
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87,  it  would  hold  in  the  small  circle  described  around  the  pole  of 
the  ecliptic,  were  there  no  ineqiudity  of  precession)  an  eUipse,  in 
a  period  equal  to  the  revolution  of  the  moon's  nodes.  The  major 
axis  of  this  ellipse  is  situated  in  the  solstitial  colure  and  equal  to 
18".50  ;  it  bears  that  proportion  to  the  minor  axis  (such  are  the 
results  of  theory)  which  tne  cosine  of  the  obliquity  bears  to  the 
cosine  of  twice  the  obliquity :  consequently,  the  minor  axis  will  be 
13".77. 

Let  C^A  (Fiff.  126)  represent  such  an  ellipse,  P  being  the  mean 
place  of  the  pole,  K  the  pole  of  Uie  ecliptic.     CDOA  is  a  circle 

Fig.  126. 


described  with  the  centre  P  and  radius  CP.  VL  is  the  ecliptic, 
Vu;  the  equator,  KPL  the  solstitial  colure.  In  order  to  determine 
the  true  place  of  the  pole,  take  the  angle  A^O  equal  to  the  retro- 
gradation  of  the  moon's  ascending  node  from  V :  draw  Ch*  peipen* 
dicular  to  FA,  and  the  point  in  the  ellipse,  through  which  Ot 
passes,  is  the  vrue  place  of  the  pole.  This  construction  being  ad* 
mitted,  the  muations  in  right  ascension  and  north  polar  distance 
may,  Pp  being  very  small,  be  thus  easily  computed. 

Nutation  in  North  Polar  Distance. 

Nutation  in  N.  P.  D.  =  P<f  — ptf.  =  Pr  =  Pp  cospP^,  nearly, 

=  Pp  cos  ( APp  +  APtf ) 
=  Ppcos(APp  +  R  —  90*) 
=  Ppsin(APp  +  R), 

R  denoting  the  riglit  ascension. 
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Nutation  in  Right  Ascension, 

The  right  ascension  of  the  star  tf  is,  by  the  effect  of  nutation, 
changed  from  Yw  into  V'te.    Now, 

yts  =  Y'v  +  Vu>  +  tSy  nearly, 

whence,  Vu>  —  \'ts  =  —  V't?  —  ts 

=  -  W  cos  VV'r  -  Vp  sin  Vptt  ^^\ 

in  which  expression  V'w  (=  V  V  cos  VV't?)  is,  as  in  the  case  of  pre- 
cession, common  to  all  stars. 

In  order  to  reduce  farther  the  above  expression,  we  have 

pP(r  =  APp  +  AP(r  =  AP;l  +  R-90^ 

andVV'=Ii  =  P;,?i?.^; 

^   smPK 

whence,         —  V'w  —  te  =  —  Pp  sin  APp  cot  w 

-  Pp  sin  (APp  +  R  -  90^)  cot  N.  P.  D. 

=  —  Pp  sin  APp  cot  w  +  Pp  cos  (APp  +  R)  cot  i, 

6  representing  the  north  polar  distance,  and  w  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic. 

But  these  fonns  are  not  convenient  for  computation.  *  In  order 
to  render  them  convenient,  we  must,  from  the  properties  of  the  el- 
lipse,  deduce  the  values  of  Pp,  and  of  the  tangent  of  APp,  and 
then  substitute  such  values  in  the  above  expressions  :  thus, 

Pp  _  sec  APp  _cos  APO  _cos  (IS"—  tt)  _   cos  Q 

PO  ~  sec  APO  ""  cos  APp  ""     cos  APp         cos  APp* 

Q  designating  the  longitude  of  the  moon's  ascending  node  ; 

,  T*        PO  cos  A 

whence  Pp  = rs — • 

^       cos  APp 

tan  APp  ^  pi_^d  _Vd 

tanAP6~0i"PD      PO' 

hence,  tan  APp=  pQ^*"  ^^^  ~  PO  ^"  ^^^  "^^ 

^"PO 
Now  substitute,  and  there  will  result 

The  Nutation  in  North  Polar  Distance 

^  POcosQ  .  j^  APp  cos  R  +  cos  APp  sin  R) 
cos  APp 

=  PO  (tan  APp  cos  R  cos  Q  +  cos  Q  sin  R) 

=  —  Pd  cos  R  sin  ft  +  PO  cos  Q  sin  R 

=  -  6".887  cos  R  sin  ft  +  9'  .250  cos  ft  sin  R  (/) 


Again, 
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which  is  the  difference,  as  far  as  nutation  is  concerned,  between 
the  mean  and  apparent  north  polar  distance.  The  apparent  north 
polar  distance,  therefore,  must  bo  had  by  adding  the  preceding 
quantity,  w^ith  its  sign  changed,  to  the  mean. 

Nutation  in  right  ascension  =  P^  sin  Q  cot  u 

+  PO  cos  Q  cos  R  cot  d  +  Pd  sin  Q  sin  R  cot  3, 

which,  as  far  as  nutation  is  concerned,  is  the  difference  of  the  mean 
and  apparent  right  ascensions :  and,  consequently,  the  above  ex- 
pression must  be  subtracted  from  the  mean,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
apparent  right  ascension ;  or,  which  is  the  same,  must  be  added 
after  a  negative  sign  has  been  prefixed  ;  in  which  case,  we  have« 
substituting  for  PO,  Vd  their  numerical  values, 

The  Nutation  in  Right  Ascension 

=  —  6".887  sin  Q  cot « 
— 9".260  cos  Q  cos  R  cot  i-6".887  sin  ft  sin  R  cot  ^  .  .  .  {g). 

Formulae  (/)  and  {g)  are  of  the  same  form  with  (Z)  and  (a)  for 
the  aberrations  in  right  ascension  and  declination,  and  therefore 
formulae  may  be  derived  from  them  similar  to  (c)  and  (e),  adapted 
to  logarithmic  computation.  The  Quantities  corresponding  to  q, 
M,  ^,  N,«have  been  calculated  for  me  stars  in  the  catalogue  of 
Table  XC,  and  inserted  in  Table  XCI,  in  the  columns  entitled 
9',  M', «',  N'. 

The  Solar  Nutation  arises  from  like  causes  as  the  Lunar,  and 
admits  of  similar  formulae.  As  an  ellipse,  made  the  locus  of  the 
true  place  of  the  pole,  served  to  exhibit  the  effects  of  the  lunar 
nutation,  so  an  ellipse,  of  different,  and  much  smaller  dimensions, 
may  be  made  to  represent  the  path  which  the  true  pole  of  the 
equator  would,  by  reason  of  the  sun's  inequality  of  force  in  caus- 
ing precession,  describe  about  the  mean  place  of  the  pole.  Thus, 
in  Figure  130,  the  ellipse  kdC  will  serve  to  represent  tlie  locus 
of  the  pole,  when  AP  =  0".645,  Pd  =  0".500,  and  APO,  instead 
of  being  =  Q,  is  equal  to  2  0,  or  twice  the  sun's  lonffitude, 
taken  in  the  order  oi  the  signs  ;  the  equations,  therefore,  tor  the 
solar  nutation  in  north  polar  distance,  and  right  ascension,  analo- 
gous to  eqs./and  g  will  be 

The  Solar  Nutation  in  North  Polar  Distance 

=  —  0".500  cos  R  sin  2  0  +  0".645  sin  R  cos  2  0  .  .  .  (A). 

The  Solar  Nutation  in  Right  Ascension 

=  —  0".500  sin  2  0  cot  « 

—  0".545  cos  2  0  cos  R  cot  S  ^  0".500  sin  2  0  sin  R  cot  < . .  (t). 

If  tlie  apparent  place  of  a  star  should  be  required  with  great 
precision,  it  would  be  necessary  to  compute  the  solar  iiutatioiis 
from  these  formulae,  and  apply  them  as  corrections  to  the  mean 
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right  ascension  and  declination.  The  calculation  would  be  per- 
formed after  the  same  manner  as  for  the  lunar  nutation ;  but  it  is 
much  abridged  by  remarking  that  the  form  of  the  equations  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  equations  for  the  lunar  nutation,  and  that  the 
co-efficients  are  very  nearly  the  0.075  of  those  of  the  latter  equa- 
tions. Thus  we  can  make  use  cf  the  same  arcs  9',  &\  and  log. 
maxima,  M ',  T^',  repeat  the  calculation  for  the  lunar  nutation, 
taking  2  O  instead  01  Q,  and  multiply  the  nutations  in  ri^ht  ascen- 
sion and  decUnation  thus  obtained  by  0.075.  The  results  will  be 
the  solar  nutations  required.    (See  rrob.  XX.) 


F^nrndafor  computing  the  effects  of  the  Oblateness  of  the  EartKs 
Surface  upon  the  Apparent  Zenith  Distance  and  Azimuth  of  a 
Star^ 

From  the  centre  of  the  earth,  an  observer  would  see  a  star  at  I, 
Fig.  127.  (Fig-  127,)  and  would  have  V  for  his 

zenith :  from  the  surface  his  zenith  is 
Z,  and  he  sees  this  star  at  B ;  IB  =  d 
is  the  parallax  in  altitude ;  the  azi- 
p  muth  V  ZI  is  changed  into  VZB.  If 
for  a  given  time,  we  wish  to  calculate 
the  apparent  zenith  distance  BZ,  and 
the  apparent  azimuth  VZB,  we  have 
first  to  resolve  the  spherical  triangle  IZP,  in  which  we  know  the 
two  sides  ZP  =  co-latitude  and  IP  =  co-declination,  and  the  in- 
cluded hour  angle  P  ;  the  azimuth  VZI  (=  A),  and  the  arc  IZ 
(=  n)  will  thus  be  known.  But  from  the  earth's  surface,  the  star 
is  seen  at  B  :  the  azimuth  VZB  =  VZI  +IZB  =  A  +  « ;  the  zenith 
distance  BZ  =  n  +p,  since,  VZ  (=  i)  being  very  small,  we  have 
sensibly  IB  +  IZ  =  BZ.  By  reason  of  the  want  of  sphericity  of 
the  earthy  parallax  then  increases  the  true  azimuth  and  zenith 
distance  of  a  star  by  small  quantities,  a  and  j>,  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  calculate.    In  the  triangle  VIZ  we  have 

cos  IV  =  cos  i  cos  n  -h  sin  t  sin  n  cos  A  =  cos  n  +  X;  sin  n  ; 

making  cos  i  =  1,  sin  i  =  i,  and  i  cos  A  =  &.    Now,  k  L  i,  and 
a  fortiori  cos  ft  =  1,  sin  ft  =  ft  ;  whence 

cos  IV  =  cos  n  cos  A  +  sin  n  sin  h  =  cos  (n  —  &), 
and  IV  =  n  —  *  =  n  —  i  cos  A. 

Thus  we  correct  the  calculated  arc  n  by  the  quantity  —  i  cos 
A,  to  have 

IV  =  z  =  n  —  t  cos  A  .  . .  [j\ 
If  this  value  of  z  be  introduced  into  equation  (a),  page  422,  we 

*  FraoetBQr's  Unnogfraphyi  p-  436, 

27 
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shall  have  p,  and  thence  the  apparent  zenith  distance  Z=n+p 
=  BZ. 

Afterwards,  to  obtain  IZB  =  a,  or  the  parallax  in  azimuth^  the 
triangles  ZBY,  ZBI  give 

sin  ZB  V  _  sin  (A  +  «)       sinZBV^sina. 

sin  i  sin  (z  +p) '         sin  n         sinp  * 

whence,  by  equating  the  values  of  sin  ZBV,  * 

sin  n  sin  a  _  sin  i  sin  (A  +  a) 

sinp  8in(z+p) 

substituting  for  sin  p  its  value  sin  H  sin  (z  +p)  =  sin  H  sin  Z* 
(equa.  8,  page  51,)  and  reducing,  we  have 

sing       _  sin  (A  -f  a) 
sin  H  sin  i  sin  n      ' 

and  as  i  is  very  small,  sin  i  sin  (A  +  a)  does  not  differ  sensibly 
firom  i  sin  A,  and  we  thus  have  in  seconds,  (For.  47,  page\397,) 

Htsin  A  sin  1"  ... 

—  . .  .  {k). 


a  == 


sin  n 


SohUton  of  Kepler's  Problem,  by  which  a  Body's  Place  is  found 
in  an  Elliptical  Orbit.*   (See  Art.  199,  p.  127.) 

Let  APB  (Fiff.  128)  be  an  ellipse,  E  the  focus  occupied  by  the 
sun,  round  which  P  the  earth  or  any  other  planet  is  supposed  to 
revolve.    Let  the  time  and  planet's  motion  oe  dated  from  the  ap- 

Fig.  128. 


side  or  aphelion  A.  The  condition  given  is  the  time  elapsed  finom 
the  planet  s  (|uitting  A ;  the  restdt  sought  is  the  placer ;  to  be 
determined  either  by  finding  the  value  of  Uie  angle  AEF,  or  by 

•  WoodhottM*s  Astronomy,  p.  457,  &«. 
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cuttiiig  off,  from  the  whole  eUipse,  an  area  A£P  bearing  the  same 
proportion  to  the  area  of  the  ellipse  which  the  given  time  bears  to 
theperiodic  time. 

There  are  some  technical  terms  used  in  this  problem  which  we 
will  now  explain. 

Let  a  circle  AMB  be  described  on  AB  as  its  diameter,  and  sup- 
pose a  point  to  describe  this  circle  uniformly,  and  the  whole  of  it 
m  the  same  time  as  the  planet  describes  the  ellipse ;  let  also  t  de- 
note the  time  elapsed  during  P's  motion  from  A  to  P ;  then  if  AM  = 

t 
— r-T  X  2  AMB,  M  will  be  the  place  of  the  point  that  moves 

uniformly,  while  P  is  that  of  the  planet;  the  angle  ACM  is 
called  the  Mean  Anomaly,  and  the  angle  AEP  is  called  the  Trtie 
Anomaly. 

Hence,  since  the  time  {t)  being  given,  the  angle  ACM  can  al- 
ways be  immediately  found,  (see  Art.  198,  p.  127,)  we  may  vary 
the  enunciation  of  iCepler's  problem,  and  state  its  object  to  be  the 
finding  of  the  true  anomaly  in  terms  of  the  mean. 

Besides  the  mean  and  true  anomaUes,  there  is  a  third  called  the 
Eccentric  Anomaly ,  which  is  expounded  by  the  angle  DC  A,  and 
which  is  always  to  be  found  (geometrically)  by  producing  the  ordi- 
nate NP  of  the  ellipse  to  the  circumference  oi  the  circle.  This 
eccentric  anomaly  nas  been  devised  by  mathematicians  for  the 
purposes  of  expediting  calculation.  It  holds  a  mean  place  between 
the  two  other  anomalies,  and  mathematically  connects  them.  There 
is  one  equation  by  which  the  mean  anomaly  is  expressed  in  terms 
of  the  eccentric ;  and  another  equation  by  which  tne  true  anomaly 
is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  eccentric. 

We  will  now  deduce  the  two  equations  by  which  the  eccentric 
is  expressed,  respectively,  in  terms  of  the  true  and  mean  anomalies. 

Let^  =  time  of  describing,  AP, 
P  =  periodic  time  in  the  ellipse, 
a  =CA, 
ae  =  EC, 
t;  =  ^  PEA, 
u  =  L  DC  A  ;  (whence,  ET,  perpendicular  to  DT,  =  EC 

X  sin  u,) 
P  =PE, 
*  =  3.14159,  &c. ; 

then,  by  Kepler's  law  of  the  equable  description  of  areas, 

**.        area  PEA        «.     area  DEA       P  ^^«^      ^^... 
t=Px        ^  ,!!^    =Px  ,    =-^(DEC+DCA) 

area  of  ellip.  area  circle      *cr 

P  /ET.DC  .  AD.DC\       ^a.^^     .       .^^     , 
«— 5  I —  1  =- — i(EC  .smtt  +  DC.t^) 

P  Pi 

— -:r-(c  sin  tt  +  u) :  hence,  if  we  put^^-  =-, 
2c  ^  '  '  '^    2«'      n 
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we  haye 

ii<  =  6  sin  If  +  «  •  •  •  (O9 

an  equation  connecting  the  mean  anomaly  nt,  and  the  eccentric  tc. 
In  order  to  find  Hie  other  equation,  that  subsists  between  the 
true  and  eccentric  anomaly,  we  must  investigate,  and  equate,  two 
values  of  the  radius-vector  p,  or  £P. 

First  value  of  p,  in  terms  of  v  the  true  anomaly, 

^      1  —  c  cost; 
Second,  in  terms  of  ti  the  eccentric  anomaly, 

p  =sa  (1  +  e  cos  tf)  .  .  .  (2). 
For,  ^  =  EN*  +  PN* 

=  EN«  +  DN*  X  n  -  e«) 

=i  (ae  +  a  cos  uf  +  i;^  sin*  ti  (1  —  «*) 

=  i^|e*+  Secosif  +cos*ti|  +fl'(l  —  e^sirfm 

=  a"|l  +  2«cosii  +c*cos*ii}. 

Hence,  extracting  the  square  root, 

p  =  a(l  +ecos«). 

Equating  the  expressions  (1),  (2),  we  have 

(1  —  c*)  =  (1  —  c  cos  r)  (1  +  «  cos  tt),  whence,  ' 

6  -f"  COS  U 

COS  V  =  7-; ,  an  expression  for  t;  in  terms  of  u : 

1  +  e  cos  tt'  '^  ' 

but,  in  order  to  obtain  a  formula  fitted  to  logarithmic  computalioii, 
we  must  find  an  expression  for  tan  ~ :  now,  (see  For.  12,  p.  897,) 

t; ^      //I  -cost;\  ^      //(i— g)(l  -coa«)\ 
"*2      V  Vl+cost;/      V  V(l +«)(!+ coin)/ 

=  N/([^^)tan|...(iii). 

Tkese  two  equressions  (/)  and  (m),  that  is, 

n<  =  e  sin  ti  +  tff 


lan 


2      ^   \1  +e/       2' 


analytically  resolve  the  problem,  and,  from  such  expretsions,  by 
certain  formuls  belonging  to  the  hi^er  branches  of  analysis,  may 
V  be  expressed  in  the  terms  of  a  series  involving  nL 

Instead,  however,  of  this  exact  but  operose  aind  abetruse  method 
of  solution,  we  shall  now  give  an  approximate  method  of  egress* 
inff  the  true  anomaly  in  terms  of  the  mean. 

MO  is  drawn  parallel  to  DC.    (1.)  Find  the  half  difference  of 
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the  angles  at  the  base  EM  of  the  triangle  ECM,  from  this  ex- 
pression, ^ 

tan  i  (OEM  — CME)  =  tan  i  (GEM  +  CME)  x  llZi, 

1  +  c 
in  which  OEM  +  CME  =  ACM,  the  mean  anomaly. 

{2^  Find  CEM  by  adding  {  (CEM  +  CME)  and  J  (CEM  — 
CME)  and  use  this  ansle  as  an  approximate  value  to  the  eccen- 
tric anomaly  DCA,  fiom  which,  however,  it  really  differs  by 
ZEMO. 

(8.)  Use  this  approximate  value  of  /  DCA  =  Z  ECT  in  com- 
puting ET  which  equals  the  arc  DM ;  for,  since  (see  p.  419), 
p 

i  = ;-— -  X  DE A,  and  (the  body  being  supposed  to  revolve 

area  circle 

in  the  circle  ADM)  = 5^-^-  x  ACM,  area  AED  =  area  ACM, 

area  circle 

or,  area  DEC  +  area  ACD  =  area  DCM  +  area  ACD ;  con- 
seouently  the  area  DEC  =  the  area  DCM,  and,  expressing  their 
values, 

grxDC  =  DM  X  DC  ^„^  ^^^  jjT  =  DM. 

Having  then  computed  ET  =  DM,  find  the  sine  of  the  resulting 
arc  DM,  which  sine  =  OT ;  the  difference  of  the  arc  and  sine 
(ET  —  OT)  gives  EG. 

(4.)  Use  EG  in  computing  the  angle  EMO,  the  real  difference 
between  the  eccentric  anomaly  DCA  and  the  /MEC;  add  the 
computed  /EMO  to  /MEC,  in  order  to  obtain  /DCA.  The 
result,  however,  is  not  the  exact  value  of  /DCA,  since  /EMO 
has  been  computed  only  approximately ;  that  is,  by  a  process 
which  commenced  by  assuming  /MEC  for  the  value  of  the 
ZDCA. 

For  the  purpose  of  finding  the  eccentric  anomaly,  this  is  the 
entire  description  of  the  process,  which,  if  greater  accuracy  be 
required,  must  be  r«3peated;  that  is,  from  the  last  found  value  of 
Z  DCA  =  Z  EOT,  ET,  EG,  and  Z  EMG  must  be  again  computed. 

Pfrrmda/or  eaieulalmg  (he  Parallax  in  AUUude  of  a  ffeaveniy  Body  from  its  TVue 
Zenith  IHekmee.    (See  Art  88,  p.  62.) 

In  the  actual  state  of  afltronomy,  the  true  oo-ordinatea  of  the  plaoes  of  the 
Leavenlj  bodies  are  generally  known,  or  mar  be  obtained  bj  oomputation  (Wnn 
the  results  of  observations  diready  made,  and  ftom  these  there  is  often  oocasion 
to  deduce  the  apparent  co-ordinates.  For  this  purpose  there  is  required  an  ex- 
pression  for  the  parallax  in  altitude  in  terms  of  the  true  zenith  distance. 

If  we  make  Z=s-f  i»  in  equation  (8)  p.  62,  we  shall  have 

8inj» 
■in  j>  =  sin  H  sin  («+pX  or  sin  H  =^^  ^^^^^  ; 

whsBoe. 

,      .    „      ,     ^P     _8inj(«+i>)-Mlnp 

l+8lnH  =  l+-^,^^^-       ^(g^J^      , 
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and 


Dividing, 


or. 


l-8inH=l- 


ginj)     _8in  (g+j>)— rinp 


sin  (9+p) 


8m(»+jj) 


l+8inH  _8in(«+p)+8iiip, 
1— 8in~ff  ~Bin  («+p)— einp* 

tang*  (iS**  +  i  H)  ..faPg  (i  «-H>)  (App.  R>r.  3«,  29); 

tang  i  8 

whence, 

tangrt  «+p)=tang  i  s  tang*  (46"  +  i  H). . .  .(o). 

This  equation  makes  known  ^  2+|>,  from  which  we  maj  obtain  p  by  sabtnot* 

ingia. 

Formula  for  eompuUng  Vie  Annual 
VariaUoM  in  the  RigJU  Ascension  and  Dt- 
cUnaUon  of  a  Heavenly  Body.  (See  Art 
119,  p.  88.) 

Let  VLA  (Fig.  129)  be  the  ecliptic 
K  its  pole,  PP'F'  the  circle  described 
by  the  mean  pole,  P  the  mean  pole, 
and  YQA  the  mean  equator  at  any 
given  time,  P'  the  mean  pole  and  V'Q'A' 
the  mean  equator  a  year  afterwards,  and 
s  a  star.  Draw  PV  perpendicular  to  the 
declination  circle  P«a.    We  have 

an.  var.  in  dec.=«o'— »a=P»— P'«=Pr; 

but  since  PPV  may  be  considered  as  a 
right-angled  plane  triangle, 

Pr=PP'  cos  P'Pr=PF  sin  QPa. . .  .(a). 

Begarding  KPP'  as  a  right-angled  isosceles  triangle,  we  obtain 
sinKPP'orl  :  sin  KF ::  sin  PKP'  rsinPF; 

whence, 

sin  PFrrsin  PKF  sin  KP ,  or  PP'=PKP'  sin  KP'  (neariy) (5): 

substituting  in  equation  (a),  there  results, 

Pr=PKP'  sin  KP*  sin  QPo. 

PKF  =  60".24;  KP'  =  obUquity  of  the  ecliptic  =  w ; 

QPa=yQ— ¥0=90°— R  (B  designating  the  right  ascension  of  the  star  «).    Thus, 

finally, 

an.  var.  in  dec.=60".24  sin  w  cos  B (c). 

Next,  we  have 

an.  var.  in  r.  asc=V'a'— Va=V'a'— TO6=V*m+5a' (d); 

but^ 

V'w=W'  cos  W'«i=60".34  cos  m; 
and  since  the  right-angled  triangles  «^V  and  aba'  are  similar, 
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whence, 


sin  sr  or  sin  «P'  (nearly) :  sin  P> ::  sin  m'  :  sin  fto' ; 

sin  sa*  sin  m' 

sin  6o'=sin  PV  ^pr.  or  6a'  =  P'rjj^^  (newiyX 


The  triangle  PPV  gives  PV=PP' sin  PPr^PF  cos  QPa=PKF  sin  KT  oot 
QPa  (equ&  6);  and  sin  P>=ooe  sa\    Substituting,  we  obtain 

sin  sa' 


fta'rrPKP'  sin  KF  cos  QPa 


cos  sa 


=PKP'  sin  KF  cos  QPa  tai«  «a'. 
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Kepkoing  PKF,  KP',  and  QPa  by  their  yalues,  as  above,  and  taking  the  dedisa- 
tion  aa  for  m'  and  denoting  it  by  D,  there  results, 

&a'=60".24  sm  ft>  sin  R  tang  D. 

Now,  substitating  in  equation  (cQ  the  values  of  Vm^  and  &a',  we  hare 

an.  yar.  in  r.  a8C.=60".24  oos  w-f  60".24  sin  m  sin  R  tang  D. . . .  (0) 

The  results  of  formulaa  (c^  d^ )  are  to  be  used  with  their  algebraic  signs,  if  the 
reduction  is  from  an  earlier  to  a  later  epoch,  otherwise  with  the  contrary  signs. 
The  declination  is  always  to  be  considered  positive  if  North,  and  negaUve  if  S^Uh, 

V'm=60".24  oos  «=60".24  cos  23"27'=46".0, 

is  the  annual  retrograde  motion  of  the  equinoctial  points  along  the  equator. 

fbrmuUB/or  computing  the  Eidiocentrie  Longitude  and  Latitude^  and  Radiua-vedor 
of  a  Plomdffrom  Ha  Geocentric  I/mgiUide  and  Latitude,  (Referred  to  in  Art  177, 
p.  119.) 

The  longitude  of  the  node  and  the  inclination  of  the  orbit  are  supposed  to  be 
known.    Let  NP  (Fig.  130)  be  part  of  the  orbit  of  a  planet,  SNC  the  plane  of  the 
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ediptio^  K  the  ascending  node,  S  the  sun,  E  the  earth,  and  P  the  planet;  also,  let 
Pv  be  a  perpendicular  let  fall  fh>m  P  upon  the  plane  of  the  ediptic,  and  EY,  SY, 
the  direction  of  the  vernal  equinox.  Let  X  =  PEv  the  geooentnc  latitude  of  the 
^aaet ;  I  =  PSr  its  heliocentric  latitude ;  Q  =  YEv  its  geocentric  longitude ;  L  = 
Y&r  its  heliocentric  longitude ;  S  =  YES  the  longitude  of  the  sun ;  N  =  YSN  the 
heliocentric  longitude  of  the  node ;  I  =  PNC  the  inclination  of  the  orbit ;  r  =  SE 
the  radius-vector  of  the  earth ;  and  v  =  SP  the  radius-vector  of  the  planet 

The  point  w  is  called  the  reduced  place  of  the  planet,  and  St  its  curtate  distance. 
An  the  angles  of  the  triangle  SE*  have  also  received  particular  appellations ;  SvB 
the  angle  subtended  at  the  reduced  place  of  the  planet  by  the  radius  of  the  earth's 
orbit,  is  called  the  Annual  Parallax^  SEt  the  ElongaUon^  and  £S<r  the  QmimuiaMon^ 
Let  A  =  StE,  E  =  SEr,  and  0  =  E3<r.  Draw  Sr'  parallel  to  Et:  then  A  =  wSt  = 
Y8»— YSt'=Y8»  — VE»  =  L— G;  E  =  YEt  — YES  =  Q  — 8;  0=Y8E  — 
Yftr  =  180'  +  Y8E'  —  Y8»  =  180'  +  YES  —  YS»  =  180"  +8  —  L  =  T  —  L 
(puttingT  =  180'-)-8). 

(L)  Fbr  the  ktiOiMfe.— The  triangles  EPr,  SPv,  give 

B»  tang  X  =  P»  =  8»  tang  I  whence*!??^  =  —  : 

*^  tangi      »r' 


bat, 


S» :  Bir : :  sin  E :  sin  0,  or,  -?!  =  "^^  ^ 


E> 


sm 


6' 
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•abrtitating,  ^!L)  =  EJE^ 

tang/      sin  U 

whence,  tangX  8inC  =  tang/sln  E....(a). 

or,  tang  A  sin  (T  —  L)  =  tang  I  sin  (Q-— 8). . .  .(i). 

Again,  the  triangle  NPp  gives,  by  Napier's  first  rule, 

sin  Np  =  cot  PKp  tan  P^,  or,  sin  (L— N)  =  cot  I  tan  Z (eX 

Either  of  the  equations  {b)  and  (c)  will  give  the  yalue  of  l^  when  the  longitude  L 
is  known. 

(2.)  Ibr  (he  LongUude, — ^If  we  substitute  in  equation  (b)  the  yalue  of  tang  ^  giren 
bj  equation  (eX  and  replace  (G — S)  bj  E,  we  hare 

tang  A  sm  (T— L)  =  sin  (L  — N)  tang  I  sin  B; 

but  T  — L=  (T— N)— (L— N)  =  D  — (L— NX  (denoting  (T  — N)  by  D);  sub- 
stituting, and  designating  L  —  N  by  x, 

tang  A  sin  (D  —  x)  =  sin  a;  tang  I  sin  E; 
whence, 

tang  X  sin  D  cos  x — tang  A  cos  D  sin  a;  =  tang  I  sin  E  sin  ae^ 

or,  tang  A  sin  D  —  tang  X  cos  D  tang  x  =  tang  I  sin  E  tang  x, 

which  gires 

tong«  = U^ysUiP  ^^ 

tang  X  COB  D  +  tang  I  sin  E 
Substituting  the  values  of  as,  D,  and  E,  we  have,  finally, 

tang(L-.N)  = tang  x  sin  (T~N) ^^ 

tang  X  COS  (T— N)  +  tang  I  sin  (G— 8) 
As  K  is  known,  the  value  of  L  will  result  fh>m  this  equation. 

The  co-ordinates  employed  to  fix  the  position  of  a  planet  in  the  plane  of  iti 
orbit,  are  its  orbit  longitude  and  its  radius-vector,  both  of  which  result  from  the 
heliocentric  longitude  and  latitude,  the  longitude  of  the  node  and  the  indinattom 
of  the  orbit  being  known* 

In  Fig.  130,  V'NP  represents  the  orbit  longitude,  and  SP  ( =  v)  the  zadina>veo- 
tor,  for  the  position  P.    Now,  the  triangle  PSf  gives 

8P  =  — ^,or,tf=  J?L; 
cos  P8v  cos  I 

and  the  triangle  ESt  gives 

slnA:sinE::8B:ST  =  ?5ii?^  =  ni!5J; 

sin  A  sin  A 

whence,  by  substitution, 

V  =    ^^^^^    =     rsin(G  — 8)  /yv 

sinAoosl      sin  (L— G)  cos  I 
The  orbit  longitude  L'  =  NP  +  long,  of  node. . .  .(^) : 
and  to  find  NP,  the  triangle  NPp  gives 

cos  PNp  =  cot  NP  tang  Np,  or  tangNP  =  ^5?^; 

cos  I 
and  Np  =  long,  of  planet  —  long,  of  node. 

fhrmvUB  forcompuHng  the  Otoeeniric  Longitwie  and  Latitude  of  a  Plaml  from  Hi 
EeliocerUrie  Longitude  and  Latitude  and  Radiua"  Vector, 

Let  S  (Fig.  130)  be  the  sun,  E  the  earth,  P  the  planet,  « its  reduced  pbosi,  and  V 
the  vernal  equinox.  Denote  the  holiooeDtric  longitude  VSr  by  L,  the  heliooeucrie 
latitude  PSv  by  l^  and  the  radius-vector  8P  by  v;  and  denote  the  geooeotric  k»gi- 
tude  by  G,  and  the  geocentric  latitude  by  X.  Alao  let  E  =  SBv  the  eloogatioo;  C 
=  BSr  the  commutation ;  A  =  8irB  the  annual  pandlax ;  and  r  =  SB  the  !«&»> 
vector  of  the  earth.    Now, 

VEir  =  8E»  +  VES» 
or  G  =  B  -f  long,  of  sun. 
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This  equation  will  make  known  the  geocentric  longitude  when  the  value  of  K  is 
found.  In  the  triangle  FSr  the  side  £  =  8P  000  PSir  =  «  000  A  and  is  tlierefore 
known,  the  side  ES  is  given  by  the  elliptical  theory,  and  the  angle  C  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  following  equation:  G=  V8E — YSir  =  long,  of  earth t- long,  of 
planet ;  and  to  find  £  we  have,  by  Trigonometry, 

E8  -f  8v  :  ES--&r  ::  tan  i  (EirS  +  SEv) :  tan  i  (ErS— SEr), 

or,  r  +  voo8/:r  — vox  I::  tang  |(A  +  E)  :  tang  i  (A  — E) ; 

whence, 

voosl 

toi.gHA-E)  =  ^^tangt(A  +  B)  = ^."SSl  ♦"'K  HA  +  B). 

V  008  { 

Let  tang  $  =  — —  :  then, 

tang  KA-E)  =  {^JJ5  tang  KA+  E); 

or,  tangi  (A  —  E)  =  tang  (45°  —  0)  tang  i  (A  +  E) (a) 

But,  A  +  E=180°— G,  andE  =  i(A+B)»i(A— E).  . 

Next,  to  find  the  geoc&iUne  latUudA, 

Sjt  tang  <  =  Pv  =  Bv  tang  X 

whence^  ?1_???L^. 

Er  ~  tang  I  * 

Bw       sin  E 
but,  8«  :  £r  ::  sm  B  :  sin  C,  or  v^  =  ^n  i 

sin  E      tang  X 


and  therefore 


sin  C       tang  / 


or  sin  E  tang  I 

tMngX= — ^-Q       ....(6). 

When  a  pli^net  is  in  conjunction  or  opposition,  the  sines  of  the  angles  of  elonga- 
tion and  commutation  are  each  nothing.  In  tlieee  cases,  then,  the  geocentric  latitude 
cannot  be  found  by  the  preceding  formula;  it  may,  however,  be  easily  determined 
in  a  different  manner.  Suppose  the  planet  to  be  in  conjunction  at  P,  (Fig.  66,  p. 
120 ;)  then, 

P»  Ptr 

But  the  triangle  SPir  gives 

Pv  =  V  sin  2  and  Sir  =  v  cos  1^  and  ES  =  r; 

V  sin  I 
hence.  *"»  ^  =  TTTcosT  *  *  *  •  ^^^ 

To  find  tke  di$iano$  of  the  planet  from  the  earth,  represent  the  dist^ce  by  D ; 
then,  from  the  triangles  PirS  and  EP«,  we  have 

Pv  =  EP  sin  PEv  =  D  sin  X, 

and  P«  =  SP  sin  PS»  =  v  sin  2; 

^      V  sin  <  / . » 

whence,  D  =    .    .  •  •  •  •  v*') 

The  distance  of  a  planet  being  known,  its  hariMonUd  paraUax  may  be  computed 
from  the  equation 

ainH  =  ^....(e.)    (Art  88). 
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CALCULATION  OF  AN  ECLIPSE  OF  THE  SUN.. 

(1).  Of^fht  eircwnsianeea  of  (he  general  ecUpee, 

It  is  a  Bimple  inferenoe  from  what  has  been  established  in  Art.  333,  that  an 
edipse  of  the  sun  will  begin  and  end  upon  the  earth,  at  the  times  before  and  after 
conjunction,  when  the  distanoe  of  the  centres  of  the  moon  and  sun  is  equal  to 
P— |)  +  ^+d;  that  the  total  eclipse  will  begin  and  end  when  this  distance  ia  equal 
to  P-~p— ^  +  cl;  and  the  annular  eclipse  when  the  distance  is  equal  to  P^p  +  6 
— tL 

The  times  of  the  Tarious  phases  of  the  general  eclipse  of  the  sun  may  be  obtained 
bj  a  process  precisely  analogous  to  that  by  which  the  times  of  the  phases  of  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon  are  found.  Let  C  (Fig.  131)  be  the  centre  of  the  sun,  and  C 
the  centre  of  the  moon,  at  the  time  of  conjunction.  We  may  suppose  the  sua  to 
remain  stationary  at  0,  if  we  attribute  to  the  moon  a  motion  equal  to  its  motion 
relative  to  the  sun ;  for,  on  this  supposition,  the  distance  of  the  centres  of  the  two 
bodies  will,  at  any  given  period  during  the  eclipse,  be  the  same  as  that  which  ob- 
tains  in  the  actual  state  of  the  case.  Let  N'C'L'  represent  the  orbit  that  would  be 
described  by  the  moon  if  it  bad  such  a  motion,  which  is  called  the  Rdaiive  OririL 
Let  CM  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  it;  and  let  C/=  Cf  =  P — p^i^d^  and  Cg  = 
(V'=  P — p  —  ^  +  <2|  or  P — p-\-i  —  d^  according  as  the  eclipse  is  total  or  annular. 
Then,  M  will  be  the  place  of  the  moon's  centre  at  the  middle  of  the  eclipse ;/ and /* 
the  places  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  eclipse ;  and  g  and  g  the  places  at  tne 
beginning  and  end  of  the  total,  or  of  the  annular  edipse.  We  shall  thus  baye^  as 
in  eclipses  of  the  moon, 
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tangi  =  G-^ ,  CM  =  X  cosL  CM  =  A  sini 

3600a  X  sin  I  cos  I  ,  . 

Intenral  firom  con.  to  mid.   = ^t •  •  •  W 

at  —  Wl 

Interval  from  middle  to  beginning  or  end 

8600s.  cos  I   / 

=  "irr^^(*'+  ^«»  I)  (A'-X  cos  I)  ...  (6). 

Interval  for  total  edipse 

8600s.  oos  I   / 

=     M  — m    V  (Ap' -h  X  cos  I)  (r— X  cos  I)  .  ,  .  (c). 

Interval  fbr  annular  edipse 

8600s.  oos  I   / 

=  "HIT^^  ^l*'"  +  ^  «» 1)  (*"'— ^  «»  I)  •  •  •  (^ 

^        .          6(*'  — XoosI) 
Quantity  =  j -'  ...(«). 

i'  =  P— |,+a+(i,*"  =  P— p.-^+rf,V"  =  P~p+^-.il.  .  .(/V 

The  letters  X,  M,  m,  Aa,  represent  quantities  of  the  same  name  as  ia  the  fbrad« 
for  a  lunar  eclipse ;  but  they  designate  the  values  of  these  quantities  at  the  time  of 
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cotyvnetiofif  instead  of  oppodtion.     These  values  ore  in  practioe  obtained  from 
tables  of  the  sun  and  moon,  as  in  a  lunar  eclipse. 

The  times  of  the  different  circumstanoes  of  a  general  eclipse  of  the  sun  maj  also 
be  found  within  a  minute  or  two  of  the  truth,  by  constrvctumf  in  a  precisely  similar 
manner  with  those  of  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  (830). 

(2  )  0/the  phases  of  the  eclipse  ai  a  particular  place. 

The  phase  of  the  eclipse,  which  obtains  at  any  instant  at  a  given  place,  is  indi* 
cated  by  the  relation  between  the  apparent  distance  of  the  centres  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  the  sum,  or  difference,  of  their  apparent  semi-diameters;  and  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  time  of  any  given  phase  of  the  eclipse,  consists  in  the  calculation  of  the 
time  when  the  apparent  distance  of  the  centres  has  the  value  relative  to  the  sum  or 
difference  of  the  semi-diameters,  answering  to  the  g^ven  phase.  Thus,  if  we  wish 
to  find  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  eclipse,  we  have  to  seek  the  time  when  the 
apparent  distance  of  the  centres  of  the  sun  and  moon  first  becomes  equal  to  the 
sum  of  their  apparent  semi-diameters. 

The  calculation  of  the  different  phases  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  for  a  particular 
place,  involves,  then,  the  determination  of  the  apparent  distance  of  the  centres  of 
the  sua  and  moon,  and  of  the  apparent  semi-diameters  of  the  two  bodies  at  certain 
stated  periods 

The  true  semi-diameter  of  the  sun,  as  givea^by  the  tables,  may  be  taken  for  the 
apparent  without  material  error.  For  the  method  of  computing  the  apparent  semi- 
diameter  of  the  moon,  for  any  given  time  and  place,  see  Problem  XVII. 

According  to  the  celebrated  astronomer  Dus^jour,  in  order  to  make  the  observa- 
tions agree  with  theory,  it  is  necessary  to  diminish  the  sun's  semi-diameter,  as  it  is 
given  by  the  tables,  3".6.  This  circumstance  is  explained  by  supposing  that  the  ap- 
|>areut  diameter  of  the  sun  is  amplified  by  reason  of  the  very  lively  impression  which 
Its  light  makes  upon  the  eye.  This  amplification  is  called  Irradiation.  He  also 
thinks  that  the  semi-diameter  of  the  moon  ought  to  be  diminished  2",  to  make  allow- 
ance for  an  Inflexion  of  the  light  which  passes  near  the  border  of  this  luminary,  sup- 
posed to  be  produced  by  its  atmosphere.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
aatronomers  of  the  present  day  do  not  agree  either  as  to  the  necessity  or  the  amount 
of  the  diminutions  just  spoken  of. 

The  determination  of  the  apparent  distance  of  the  centres  of  the  sun  and  moon 
may  easily  be  accomplished,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  sequel,  when  the  apparent  longi- 
tude and  latitude  of  the  two  bodies  have  been  found.  Now,  the  true  longitude  of  the 
sun,  and  the  true  longitude  and  latitude  of  the  moon,  may  be  found  from  the  tables, 
(Probs.  IX.  and  XIV.);  and  from  these  the  apparent  longitudes  and  latitudes  may  be 
deduced  by  correcting  for  the  parallax.  But  the  customary  mode  of  proceeding  is  a 
little  different  from  this :  the  true  longitude  and  latitude  of  the  sun  are  employ^  in- 
stead of  the  apparent,  and  the  parallax  of  the  sun  is  referred  to  the  moon ;  that  is^ 
the  difference  between  the  parallax  of  the  moon  and  that  of  the  sun  is,  by  fiction, 
taken  as  the  parallax  of  the  moon.  This  supposititious  parallax  is  called  the  moon's 
EekUive  Parallax.    (See  Prob.  XVII.) 

We  will  first  show  how  to  find  the  approximate  times  of  the  different  phases  of  the 
eclipse.  Put  T  =  the  time  of  new  moon,  known  to  within  6  or  10  minutes.  (Prob. 
XXVII.)  For  the  time  T  calculate  by  the  tables  the  sun*s  longitude,  hourly  motion, 
and  semi-diameter,  and  the  moon's  longitude,  latitude,  horizontal  parallax,  semi- 
diameter,  and  hourly  motions  in  longitude,  and  latitude.  Subtract  the  sun's  hori- 
zontal parallax  from  the  reduced  bori7X>rital  parallax  of  the  moon,*  and  calculate 
the  apparent  longitude  and  latitude,  and  the  apparent  semi-diameter  of  the  moon. 
From  a  comparison  of  the  apparent  longitude  of  the  moon  with  the  true  lon- 
gitude of  the  sun,  we  shall  know  whether  apparent  ecliptic  conjunction  occurs 
before  or  after  the  time  T.  Let  T'  denote  the  time  an  hour  earlier  or  later  than  the 
time  T,  according  as  the  apparent  conjunction  is  earlier  or  later.  With  the  sun  and 
moon's  longitudes,  the  moon's  latitude,  and  the  hourly  motions  in  looffitude  and  lati- 
tude, at  the  time  T,  calculate  the  longitudes  and  the  moon's  latitude  Tor  the  time  T'; 
and  for  this  time  also  calculate  the  moon's  apparent  longitude  and  latitude.  Take 
the  difference  between  the  apparent  longitude  of  the  moon  and  the  true  longitude  of 
the  sun  at  the  time  T,  and  it  will  be  the  apparent  distance  of  the  moon  from  the 
sun  in  longitude,  at  this  time.  Let  it  be  denoted  by  n.  Find,  in  like  manner,  the 
apparent  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  sun  in  longitude  at  the  time  T',  and  denote 

*  The  reduced  horizontal  parallax  of  the  moon  is  its  horizontal  parallax  as  re- 
duced from  the  equator  to  the  given  place.    (See  Prob.  XV.) 
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it  by  n'.  In  the  same  manner  as  at  the  time  T,  we  find  whether  apparent  ooojim^ 
tion  occurs  before  or  after  the  time  T".  If  it  oocure  between  the  timee  T  and  T,  Um 
sum  of  ft  and  n',  otherwise  their  difference,  will  be  the  apparent  relatiTe  motioo  of  the 
Bun  and  moon  in  longitude  in  the  interval  T'— T,  or  T — ^T' ;  from  which  the  relative 
bourljr  motion  will  become  known.  The  difference  of  the  apparent  latitudes  of  the 
moon,  at  the  times  T  and  T',  will  make  known  the  apparent  relative  hourly  motKHi 
in  latitude.  With  the  relative  hourly  motion  in  longitude  and  the  difference  of  the 
apparent  longitudes  at  the  time  T,  find  by  simple  proportion  the  interval  between 
the  time  T  and  the  time  of  apparent  ecliptic  conjunction ;  and  then,  with  the  apparent 
latitude  of  the  moon  at  the  time  T  and  its  hourly  motion  in  latitude,  find  the  appar^ 
ent  latitude  at  the  time  of  apparent  conjunction  thus  determined.  Then,  knowing 
the  relative  hourly  motion  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  longitude  and  latitude,  together 
with  the  time  of  apparent  conjunction,  and  the  apparent  latitude  at  that  time,  and  r^ 
garding  the  apparent  relative  orbit  of  the  moon  as  a  right  Hue  (which  it  is  nearly), 
it  is  plain  that  the  time  of  beginning,  greatest  obscuration,  and  end,  as  well  as  the  quan- 
tity  of  the  eclipse,  moy  be  calculated  after  the  same  manner  as  in  the  geneiml  ecdipee ; 
the  disc  of  the  sun  answeringto  the  section  of  the  luminous  frustum  mentioned  in  Aft. 

331,  and  the  apparent  deinenta 
answering  to  the  true.  Lei  O 
(Fig.  132)  represent  the  oeotre 
of  the  sun  supposed  sutionary, 
(X7'  the  apparent  latitude  of  the 
moon  at  apparent  oonjundion, 
N'C  the  apparent  relative  orbit 
of  the  moon,  determiiied  bj  its 
passing  through  the  point  C  and 
making  a  determinate  angle  with 
the  ediptio  K'F,  or  by  its  paa^ 
iug  through  the  situations  oi  the 
moonatthetimeaTandT.  Alaa^ 
let  RKFK'  be  the  border  of  tbe 
8un*s  disc ;  /,  /'  the  poaitwna  of 
the  moon's  centre  at  the  begiu 
ning  and  end  of  the  eclipse,  determined  by  describing  a  circle  around  G  as  a  oantrc^ 
witli  a  radius  equal  to  tbe  sum  of  the  apparent  semi-diametera  of  the  sun  and  mooo; 
and  M  (the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  let  (all  from  C  upon  N'C)  its  poeitioQ  at  tbe 
time  of  greatest  obscuration. 

If  the  edipse  should  be  total  or  annular,  then  9,  q'  will  be  the  positions  of  tbe  mooo^ 
centre  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  total  or  annular  eclipae;  tliese  points  being 
determined  by  describing  a  cirole  around  C  as  a  centre,  and  with  a  radios  equal  to 
the  difference  of  the  apparent  semi-diameter  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

The  results  will  be  a  closer  approximation  to  the  truth,  if  the  same  cslcnIafioMS 
that  are  made  for  the  time  T'  be  made  also  for  another  time  T". 

The  various  circumstances  of  the  eclipse  may  also  be  had  by  oonstmotioa,  aAsr 
the  same  manner  as  in  a  lunar  eclipse  (830). 

In  order  to  be  able  to  observe  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  solar  edipse^  it  is  nfcss 
sary  to  know  the  position  of  tlie  point  on  the  sun's  limb  where  the  first  or  last  eoD- 
tact  takes  place.  The  situation  of  these  points  is  designated  by  the  distance  on  tbe 
limb,  intercepted  between  them  and  the  highest  point  of  the  limb,  called  tbe  Ferica. 
Tbe  conUcts  will  take  place  at  the  points  (,  f ,  (Fig.  132,)  on  tbe  lines  Of,  Cf\  To 
find  the  position  of  the  vertex,  with  the  sun'o  longitude  found  for  tbe  begtnahis  of 
the  eclipse,  calculate  the  angle  of  position  of  the  sun  at  that  time,  (aee  Pvob.  XIII.X 
and  lay  it  off  to  the  right  of  the  drele  of  latitude  CIC,  when  the  sun's  longitude  ia  b*- 
tween'dO"  and  270**,  and  to  the  left  when  the  longitude  is  less  thsn  90*  or  more  Ibaa 
270°.  Suppose  CP  to  be  tbe  cirde  of  declination  thus  determined.  Nez^  tet  X 
(Fig.  6,  p.  13)  be  the  zenith,  P  the  elevated  pole,  and  8  tbe  sun;  then  In  tbe  cria»> 
gle  ZPS  we  shall  know  ZP  the  oo-hititude.  ZE^  the  hour  angle  of  ibe  sun,  and  ww 
may  deduce  PS,  the  oo-dedination  of  the  sun,  from  the  longitude  of  tbe  aun  as  4^ 
rived  from  the  tables  (equ.  24).  These  three  quantities  being  known,  £*<P,  «ba 
angle  made  by  the  vertioai  throufl:h  tbe  sun  with  its  drole  of  declination,  mar  be 
computed ;  and  being  laid  off  in  the  figure  to  the  right  or  left  of  CP  (Fig.  \t%\  ^ 
cording  as  the  time  of  beginning  ia  before  or  after  noon,  the  point  Z  or  Z,  aa  th«»  c«se 
may  be,  in  whk^  the  vertioai  iutefsecto  the  limb  RKK\  wQl  be  the  Tsrtez,  sad  ib» 
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arc  Zi,  ZX  on  the  limb,  will  aaoertaiii  the  situatioii  of  i,  the  first  point  of  contact, 
with  respect  to  it. 

The  situation  of  the  laat  point  of  contact  may  be  found  by  the  same  mode  of 
proceeding. 

Let  us  now  show  how  to  find  (he  exact  times  of  the  hegirmingy  greaiett  chKuration^ 
and  end  of  the  edipsej  the  approximate  times  being  known.  Let  B  designate 
the  approximate  time  of  beginning,  taken  to  the  nearest  minut&  Calculate  for 
the  time  B  by  means  of  the  tables,  the  sun*s  longitude,  hourly  motion,  and  semi- 
diameter;  also  the  moon's  longitude,  latitude,  horizontal  parallax,  semi-diameter, 
and  hourly  motions  in  longitude  and  latitude.  Then,  making  use  of  tlie  relative 
parallax,  calculate  the  apparent  longitude,  latitude,  and  semi-diameter  of  the  moon. 
Subtract  the  apparent  longitude  of  the  moon  from  the  true  longitude  of  the  sun ;  the 
difference  will  be  the  apparent  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  sun  in  longitude : 
let  it  be  denoted  by  ■.    Denote  the  apparent  latitude  of  the  moon  by  X. 

Now,  let  £0  (Pig  133)  represent  an  arc  of  the  ediptio, 
and  K  its  pole ;  and  let  S  be  the  situation  of  the  sun, 
and  M  the  apparent  situation  of  the  moon  at  the  time 
K  Then  118  is  the  apparent  distance  of  the  centres  of 
the  two  bodies  at  this  time.  Denote  it  by  A.  Sm=a, 
and  Mm  =  X.  The  right-angled  triangle  MSm  being 
Tory  small,  miiy  be  considered  as  a  plane  triangle,  and 
we  therefore  haye,  to  determine  A,  the  equation 


A  «=■«  +  >«.... (^).* 

Having  computed  the  value  of  A,  we  find,  by  oom- 
paring  it  with  the  sum  of  the  apparent  semi-diameters 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  whether  the  beginning  of  tiie 
edipee  occurs  before  or  after  the  approximate  time  B. 
PIz  upon  a  time  some  4  or  6  minutes  before  or  after  B, 
according  as  the  beginning  is  before  or  after,  and  caUit  Pie.  133. 

V.    With  the  sun  and  moon^s  longitudes,  the  moon's 

latitude,  and  the  hourly  motions  in  longitude  and  latitude,  at  the  time  B,  find  the 
longitudes  and  the  moon's  latitude  at  the  time  B',  and  compute  for  this  time  the 
apparent  longitude,  latitude,  and  semi-diameter  of  the  moou.  Subtract  the  apparent 
longitude  of  the  moon  from  the  true  longitude  of  the  sun,  and  we  shall  have  the 
apparent  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  sun  at  the  time  B'.  Take  the  diffierence 
between  this  and  the  same  distance  a  at  the  time  B,  and  we  shall  have  the  ap- 
parent relative  motion  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  longitude  during  the  interval  of  time 
between  B  and  B'.  Then  find,  by  simple  proportion,  the  apparent  relative  hourly 
motioD  in  longitude,  and  denote  it  by  k.  TiUce  the  difference  between  the  apparent 
latitudes  of  the  moon  at  the  times  B  and  B',  and  it  will  be  tlie  apparent  relative 
motion  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  latitude,  in  the  interval;  from  whidi  deduce  the 
apparent  relative  hourly  motion  in  latitude,  and  call  it  n.  Now,  put  t  =  the  inter- 
val between  the  approximate  and  true  times  of  the  beginning  of  the  edipee,  and 
suppose  S  and  M  (Pig.  1 33)  to  be  the  situations  of  the  sun  and  moon  at  the  true 
time  of  beginning.  In  the  time  t,  the  apparent  relative  motions  in  longitude  and 
laUtiide  wiU  be,  respectively,  equiU  to  kt  and  nt,  and  accordingly  we  shall  havo 

8m=a~iU;  Mm  =A+nt 

The  small  right-angled  triangle  SMm  may  be  considered  as  a  plane  triangle ;  the 
liypotbenuse  SM= V'=^  Btun  of  the  apparent  semi-diameters  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
miuos  6".6  (ji.  427).    We  have  then,  to  find  t,  the  equation 

(a-W)«  +  (X  +  iU)«=V'*, 

or,  developing  and  transposing, 

(n« -»-*•)  <«-2  (oA-Xn)  <=  «^«-(««  +  X*)=  i^«— A« ; 

^  In  place  of  equation  (y)  the  foQowing  equationa  may  be  employed  in  logarith- 
mie  computation: 

ivhere  •  ia  an  auxiliary  ara 
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making  A=  ?;/•— A*,  and  B  =  ajk— Xn^  we  hare  (»*+*•)  <* — 2B<  =  A, 

n*  +  A;* 
The  negative  sign  must  be  prefixed  to  the  radical,  for,  if  we  sappoee  A  to  be 
equal  to  zero,  i  must  be  equal  to  zero.    Multiplying  the  nxunerator  and  denomi- 
nator by  B+  \/b*+A  («*-!-*•),  and  restoring  the  value  of  A  we  obtain 

36008.  (A •—«/'•) 
(in seconds),  i  =  5- — ,.  ^        ,        .   ,  ^  ==tt  •  •  •  (»')• 

Although  this  equation  has  been  investigated  for  the  beginning  of  the  edlpse, 
it  is  plain  that  it  will  answer  equally  well  for  the  determination  of  the  otlier 
phases,  if  we  give  the  proper  values  and  signs  to  1^,  a,  >,  n,  and  k>  kis  poeicive 
before  conjunction  and  negative,  after  it^  and  the  radical  quantity  is  negative  after 
conjunction ;  n  is  negative,  when  the  moon  appears  to  recede  from  the  north  pole 
of  the  ecliptic ;  A  has  the  sign  — j  when  it  is  south ;  «  is  always  positive.* 

The  value  of  i  taken  with  its  sign  is  to  be  added  to  the  time  R 

The  values  of  the  quantities  a,  X,  n^  and  k,  are  found  for  the  other  phases  after 
the  same  manner  as  for  the  beginning. 

To  obtain  the  value  of  \p  at  the  time  of  greatest  obscuration,  find  the  relative 
motions  in  longitude  and  latitude  (k  and  a),  during  some  short  inteSral  near  the 
middle  of  the  eclipse,  which  is  the  approximate  time  of  greatest  obecoratioa ; 
ti^en  compute  the  inclination  of  the  relative  orbit  by  the  equation 

n 
tang  I  =  -J-  ...  (J), 

after  which  t//  will  result  from  the  equation 

t//  =  A  cos  I  ...  (A). 

A  is  the  moon^s  latitude  at  the  time  of  apparent  coi^unotion,  which  ia  easily  cal- 
culated, by  means  of  the  values  of  ip  and  n,  and  the  apparent  longitude  and  latitude 
of  the  moon,  found  for  some  instant  near  the  time  of  apparent  oonjunotion. 

For  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  total  edipse,  we  have,  ^  =  appar.  semi-diam. 
of  moon  —  appar.  semi-diam.  of  sun  +  1".5 ;  and  for  the  be^^oming  and  end  of  the 
annular  eclipse,  'p  =  appar.  semi-diam.  of  sun  —  appar.  semi-d^m.  of  moon  — 
1".6. 

If  the  value  of  1^,  given  by  equation  (ft),  be  substituted  in  equation  (t),  thk 
equation  will  make  known  the  time  of  greatest  obscuration ;  but  this  may  be 
found  more  convenientiy  by  a  different  process.  Let  NCF  (Fig.  134)  repceeent  a 
portion  of  the  ecliptic,  EML  a  portion  of 
the  relative  orbit  passed  over  about  the 
time  of  greatest  obscuration,  C  the  station- 
ary position  of  the  sun^s  centre,  and  M  the 
place  of  the  moon's  centre  at  the  instant  of 
its  nearest  approach  to  0.  Also,  let  a  = 
CB  the  apparent  distance  of  the  moon  trcm 
the  sun  in  longitude  at  the  time  of  the  near- 
est approach  of  the  centres,  a'  =  BM  the 
moon  B  apparent  latitude  at  the  some  time, 

k  =  Mk  the   apparent  relative  motion  in  TlQ.  134. 

longitude  in  some  short  interval  about  this 
time,  and  n  =  kn  the  moon^s  apparent  motion  in  latitude  during  the 
The  right-angled  triangles  Mnft  and  CMB  are  similar,  for  thfiir  mdea  are 
ively  perpendicular  to  each  other;  whence 

Mik :  MB  ::  ibi :  CB; 

and  OB  =  MB^'or,a  =  A'-^  ...  (0^ 


*  Developing  the  radical  in  equation  (A),  and  ne^ecting  all  the  terms  after  the 
second,  as  being  very  small,  we  obtain  for  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
the  more  convenient  formula 

1800a.  (A»—>A*) 
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If  the  moon^s  apparent  latitude  be  found  for  the  approximate  time  of  fi^atest 
obscuration,  and  substituted  for  X'  in  equation  (/),  this  equation  will  give  ver/ 
nearly  the  apparent  distance  (a)  of  the  two  bodies  in  longitude  at  the  true  time 
of  greatest  obscuration.  With  this,  and  the  apparent  distance  at  the  approximate 
time  of  greatest  obscuration,  together  with  the  relatlye  apparent  motion  in  longi- 
tude, the  true  time  of  g^atest  obscuration  mar  be  found  nearly  by  simple  propor- 
tioo.  A  more  accurate  restdt  may  then  be  had  by  finding  the  moon's  apparent 
latitude  for  the  time  obtained,  substituting  it  for  X'  in  equation  (2)  and  then  repeat- 
ing the  calculations. 

A  simpler,  though  less  accurate  method  than  that  already  given,  of  finding  the 
times  of  beginnmg  and  end  of  the  total  or  annular  eclipse,  is  to  compute  the  half 
duration  of  the  toud  or  annular  eclipse,  and  add  it  to,  and  subtract  it  fh>m,  the 
time  of  greatest  obscuration.  This  interval  may  easily  be  determined,  if  we  can 
find  the  rate  of  motion  on  the  relative  orbit,  ftid  the  distance  passed  over  by  the 
moon's  centre  during  the  interval  Let  9,  g'  (Fig.  184)  be  the  places  of  the  moon'n 
centre  at  the  instants  of  the  two  interior  contacts,  and  Mn,  the  distance  passed 
over  in  some  short  interval  (L).  Let  6  -=  <  Mnk  the  complement  of  the  inchnation 
of  the  relative  orbit,  k  =  Mib,  k  =  Mn,  and  i  =  half  duration  of  total  or  annular 
edipse.    The  triang^  Mn^  CRM,  give  ^ 

Mn  =  _M*_, or *'  =  —*-.  .  .(to): 
sin  Wik  sin  $ 

and  tang  ROM  =  tang  Unk  =  i^^,  or,  tang  0  =  ^  .  .  .  (n). 

OR  « 

finding  the  value  of  0  by  the  last  equation,  and  substituting  it  in  equation  (to), 
we  obtain  the  value  of  k^ ;  and  then,  to  find  t,  we  have 

kf:L  ::  Ug  :  i,  w  t  =  Il2L}^ 

^'~  ^V— CS*=  V.^«—  A»  .  .  .  .  (p); 

whence,  t=J'V¥=r^  =  hV(4,+  A)(4^^)  ...(„) 

K  k 

The  apparent  distance  of  the  centres  of  the  two  bodies  at  the  time  of  greatest  ob- 
scuration being  known,  the  quantity  of  the  eclipse  may  be  readily  found.  We  have 
but  to  subtract  the  apparent  dlRUince  fh>m  the  sum  of  the  apparent  semi-diameters, 
and  state  the  proportion,  as  the  sun's  apparent  diameter :  the  remainder  ::  12  digits : 
the  digits  eclipeed.  (For  a  more  particular  description  of  the  method  of  calculat- 
ing a  solar  eclipse,  see  Prob.  XXx.) 

CALCULATION  OF  AN  OCCULTATION. 

The  calctilation  of  an  oocultation  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  a  solar  eclipse. 
The  only  difference  is  in  the  data.  The  star  has  no  diameter,  parallax,  or  motion 
in  longitude ;  and  as  it  is  situated  without  the  ecliptic,  we  have,  in  place  of  the  lati- 
tude of  the  moon,  employed  in  solar  eclipses,  the  differeuce  between  the  latitude  of 
the  moon  and  that  of  the  star,  and  in  place  of  the  difference  between  the  longitudes 

of  the  two  bodies  and  their  relative  hourly  motion  in  longi- 
tude, these  quantities  referred  to  an  arc  passing  through  the 
star  and  parallel  to  the  ecliptic.  Tlius,  if  EG  (Fig.  133)  re- 
present the  ecliptic,  K  its  pole,  9  the  situation  of  the  star, 
M  that  of  the  moon,  and  am'  an  arc  passing  through  m  and 
parallel  to  the  arc  EC,  we  have  in  place  of  toM,  m'M  = 
^  fnii — toto',  and  in  place  of  8m,  am'.  The  hourly  variation 
of  Sm  must  also  be  reduced  to  the  arc  am'. 

The  reduction  of  the  difference  of  longitude  of  the  moon 
and  star,  to  the  parallel  to  the  ecliptic,  passing  through 
the  star,  is  effected  by  multiplying  the  difference  by  the  co- 
sine of  the  latitude  of  the  star.  For,  let  AB  (Fig.  136)  be 
an  arc  of  the  ecliptic,  and  A'B'  the  corresponding  arc  of  a 
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drcle  pArallel  to  it,  then,  iince  BioiiUr  ares  of  dides  sre  proportional  to  their 
radii  we  have 

BO :  B'C  ::  AB  :  A'B'=  ^^-^'^  ^ 

BO 

Bat,  B'C  =  Ca  =  BO  cos  BOB'  =  BO  coe  BB' : 

hence,  A'B'  =  AB.BO  coe  BB'  _  j^g  coe  BB'. 

^  BO 

The  reduction  of  the  relative  hoarljr  motion  in  locgitnde  to  the  parallel  in  queetion, 
is  ohviously  effected  in  the  same  manner. 


NOTE  I. 

CX)NSTRUOTION  OP  TABLES. 

The  determination  of^the  place  of  the  sun  or  moon,  or  of  a  planet,  may  be  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  use  of  tablesi  The  principle  and  mode  of  construction  of  tables 
adapted  to  this  purpose  are  nearly  the  same  for  each  bodv. 

We  will  first  explain  the  mode  of  constructing  Cables  R>r  focilitating  the  oompnta- 
tion  of  the  sun's  longitude.    We  have  the  equation 

True  long.  =  mean  long.  +  equa.  of  centre  +  inequalities  +  nutation. 

I^  then,  tables  can  be  constructed  which  will  famish  by  inspection  the  mean  longi- 
tude, the  equation  of  the  centre,  the  amounts  of  the  various  inequalities  in  longitode, 
and  the  nutation  in  longitude,  at  any  assumed  time^  we  may  easily  find  the  true 
longitude  at  the  same  time. 

(1.)  Fhr  the  mean  longitude, — ^The  sun's  mean  motion  in  longitude  in  a  mean  trppi> 
cal  year,  is  360°.  From  this  we  may  find  by  proportion  the  mean  motions  in  a  com- 
mon  year  of  865  days,  and  a  bissextile  year  of  866  days. 

With  these  results,  and  the  mean  longitude  for  the  epoch  of  Jan.  1,  1650  (see 
Table  IL),  we  may  easily  derive  the  mean  longitude  at  the  beginning  of  each  of  the 
years  prior  and  subsequent  to  the  year  1850.  The  second  column  of  Table  XVII L 
contains  the  mean  longitude  of  the  sun  at  the  beginning  of  each  of  the  years  in- 
serted in  the  first  column.  The  third  column  of  this  table  contains  the  mean  loogi* 
tude  of  the  perigee  at  the  same  epochs:  it  was  constructed  by  meana  of  the  mean 
longitude  of  the  perigee  found  for  the  beginning  of  the  year  1800,  and  its  mean 
yearly  motion  in  longitude.* 

Having  the  suc*8  mean  daily  motion  in  longitude,  we  obtain  by  proportion  the 
motion  in  any  proposed  number  of  monthSi  days,  hours,  minutea,  or  seconds.  Tabla 
XIX  contains  the  respective  amounts  of  the  sun's  motion  from  the  commeooeiDeot 
of  the  year  to  the  beginning  of  each  month ;  Table  XX,  the  son's  mean  moCioa 
firom  the  beginning  of  any  month  to  the  beginning  of  any  day  of  the  mooth«  and 
his  motion  for  hours  from  1  to  94 ;  and  Table  XXI,  the  same  for  minntea  and 
seconds  from  1  to  60.  With  these  tables  the  sun's  mean  motion  in  longitude  in  the 
interval  between  any  given  time  in  any  year  and  the  beginning  of  the  year  may 
be  had :  and  if  this  be  added  to  the  epoch  for  the  given  year,  taken  out  ftom  Table 
XVIII,  the  result  will  be  the  mean  longitude  at  the  given  time.  (See  Problem 
IX.) 

Tables  XIX  and  XX  also  contain  the  motions  of  the  sun's  perigee,  from  which 
and  the  epoch  given  by  Table  XVIII  results  the  longitude  of  the  perigee  at  any 
proposed  time.  The  longitude  of  the  perigee  ia  given  in  Che  Solar  Tables  for  the 
purpose  of  making  known  tha  mean  anomaly,  the  mean  anomaly  being  equal  to  t&ie 
mean  longitude  minus  the  longitude  of  the  perigee. 

(2.)  jFUr  the  equaUon  of  the  centre. — ^To  find  the  equation  of  the  centre  of  an  orbit 
we  bavtt  tlie  following  equation : 

Equa.  of  centre  =  A  sin  0  +  B  sin  99  +  C  sin  39  +  Ac; ; 

*  The  quantities  in  Table  XVIII  are  called  Epocke,  The  J^mA  of  a  qnaatity 
is  its  value  at  some  chosen  epoch. 
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in  which  A,  B,  G,  Ac^  are  oonstanta  that  rapidlj  decreaao  in  value,  and  which  may 
be  determined  for  any  particular  orbit,  and  B  the  mean  anomaly.  Now,  by  giving:  to 
the  mean  anomaly  9  in  this  equation  a  series  of  values  increasing  by  small  equal 
differences  (of  I"",  for  instance,)  from  zero  to  360*^,  and  computing  the  correspond- 
ing values  of  the  equation  of  the  centre,  then  registering  iu  a  column  the  diflerent 
values  assigned  to  0,  and  in  another  column  to  the  right  of  this  the  computed  values 
of  the  equation  of  the  centre,  we  shall  obtain  a  table  whicli  will  give  on  inspection 
the  equation  of  the  centre  corresponding  to  any  particular  mean  anomaly.  In  this 
manner  was  constructed  Table  XXV.  In  this  table,  however,  for  the  sake  of  oom- 
pactneaa,  the  values  of  the  equation,  instead  of  being  registered  in  one  column,  are 
put  in  as  many  different  columns  as  there  may  be  different  numbers  of  signs  in  the 
value  of  the  mean  anomaly ;  each  column  answering  to  the  particular  number  of 
stgns  placed  at  the  head  of  it 

If  the  equation  of  the  centre  at  an  assumed  time  be  required,  find  the  mean 
anomaly  by  the  tables,  and  with  the  value  found  for  it  take  out  the  equation  of  tlie 
centre  from  Table  XXV. 

The  given  quantity  with  which  a  quantity  is  taken  from  a  table  is  called  the 
Argument  of  that  quantity.  Accordingly  the  mean  anomaly  is  the  argument  of 
the  equation  of  the  centre  in  Table  XXV. 

(3.)  Ibr  the  ineqwUUiea, — The  equations  of  the  inequalities,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  are  of  the  form  C  sin  A,  the  argument  A  being  the  difference  between  the 
long^itude  of  the  disturbing  planet  and  that  of  the  earth,  or  some  multiple  of  this 
difference.  With  the  equations  of  the  inequalities  a  table  of  each  inequality  may 
be  constructed,  upon  the  same  prindples  as  Table  XXV.  But,  as  the  expression 
for  the  whole  perturbation  in  longitude  (Art  21 2X  produced  by  any  one  phmety 
involves  only  two  variables,  the  longitude  of  the  earth  and  the  longitude  of  the  planet, 
it  ia  thought  to  be  more  convenient  to  have  a  table  of  double  entry,  which  will  give 
the  amount  of  the  perturbation  by  means  of  the  two  variables  as  argumenta. 
Such  a  table  may  be  constructed,  by  assig^ning  to  the  longitude  of  the  earth  and 
the  longitude  of  &e  disturbing  planet  a  series  of  values  increasing  by  a  common 
differenoe,  and  computing  with  each  set  of  the  values  of  these  quantities,  the  cor- 
responding amount  of  the  perturbation. 

In  connection  with  the  tables  of  the  perturbations,  we  must  have  tables  that 
make  known  the  values  of  the  arguments  at  any  given  time.  Now,  the  mean  lon- 
gitude of  the  sun  may  be  found  by  the  solar  tables  (XVIII  to  XXI),  and  thence 
the  mean  heliocentric  longitude  of  the  earth  by  subtracting  180** ;  and  the  mean 
longitude  of  the  disturbing  phinet  may  be  had  from  similar  tables.  The  columns 
of  Table  XVIII,  marked  X  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  contain  the  arguments  of  aU 
the  perturbations  for  the  beginning  of  each  of  the  years  registered  in  the  first 
column,  expressed  in  thousandth  parts  of  a  drele.  Tables  XIX  and  XX  con- 
tain the  variations  of  the  arguments  for  months,  days,  and  houre.  Their  varia- 
tioua  for  minutes  and  seconds  are  too  small  to  be  taken  mto  account  With  these 
tables,  and  Table  XVlII,  the  values  of  the  arguments  at  any  given  time  may  bo 
found,  and  by  means  of  the  arguments  the  perturbations  may  be  taken  from 
Tables,  XXVIII,  XXIX,  XXXII,  XXXI,  XXX,  and  XXXIII. 

(4.)  For  the  nuteUion. — The  formula  for  the  lunar  nutation  in  longitude,  is  17".3 
■in  N— 0  '.2  Bin  2  N,  in  wliich  N  denotes  the  supplement  (to  360")  of  the  longitude 
of  the  moon's  ascending  node.  With  this  formula  the  second  column  of  the  Table 
XXVII  was  constructed.  The  value  of  N,  in  thousandth  parts  of  a  circle,  results 
fW>m  Tables  XVIII,  XIX,  and  XX.    The  solar  nutation  is  also  given  by  Table 

xxvn. 

Tables  may  also  be  constructed  that  will  facilitate  the  computation  of  the  radius- 
vector.    We  have 

True  rad.-vector  =  elliptic  rad--vector  +  perturbations. 

A  table  of  the  elliptks  radius-vector  may  be  formed  by  means  of  the  polar 
equation  of  the  orbit,  and  tables  of  the  perturbations  from  their  analytical  expres- 
Kious  (Art  214).  The  tables  of  the  perturbutions  will  have  the  same  arguments 
as  the  tables  of  the  perturbations  of  longitude. 

Lunar  and  planetary  tables  are  constructed  upon  the  same  principles  as  the  solar 
tables  we  have  been  describing,  which  serve  to  make  known  the  orbit  longitude 
and  radias-vector.  But  other  tables  are  necessary  in  the  case  of  these  boiiea,  for 
the  computation  of  the  ecliptic  longitude  and  the  latitude. 
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•  The  difference  between  the  orbit  longitude  and  the  ecUptic  longitude  is  called  the 
2ieductum  to  the  ediptio.  A  formula  for  the  reduction  has  been  investigated, 
in  which  the  variable  ia  the  difference  between  the  orbit  longitude  and  the  km- 
gitude  of  the  node  (or,  what  amounts  to  the  same,  the  orbit  longitude  plus  the 
supplement  of  the  lonptnde  of  the  node  to  SGO"*).  If  this  formula  bo  reduced  to 
a  table,  by  taking  the  reduction  from  the  table  and  adding  it  to  the  orbit  longitude, 
we  shall  have  the  ediptio  longitude.  Table  UII  is  a  table  of  reduction  for  the 
moon. 

Ibr  (ha  UUitude^  we  have  the  equation 

Trde  lat.  =  lat  in  orbit -i- perturbations. 

We  have  already  seen  (Art  201)  that 

sin  (lat.  in  orbit)  =  sin  (orbit  long. — long,  of  node)  sin  (inclina.) 

A  table  constructed  fh>m  this  formula  will  have  for  its  argument  the  orbit  lon- 
gitude minus  the  longitude  of  the  node,  which  is  also  the  argument  of  the  reductioo. 
(See  Table  LV.) 

The  tables  of  the  perturbations  in  latitude  are  constructed  upon  the  same  prin- 
dples  as  the  tables  of  the  perturbations  in  longitude  and  radius-vector. 


NOTE  II. 

{Referred  tocnp,  175.) 

The  fact  stated  in  the  text  (Art  273)  that  the  penumbra  of  the  solar  spot  does 
sot  begin  to  be  formed  until  the  spot  which  at  first  has  an  umbral  bladnMsai,  has 
attained  a  measurable  size,  is  dtod  by  astronomical  writers  as  a  drcumatanoe 
etrouglj  favoring  Uie  hjpothesis  of  the  origination  of  the  spot  in  a  distnrba&oo  from 
below.  But  this  fact  may  be  reconciled  with  the  opposite  hypothesis  advocated  in 
the  text,  if  we  reflect  that  the  penumbral  lies  at  a  considerable  depth  bdow  the 
luminous  envelope,  and  that  the  process  of  discharge  and  ascent  of  a  colunm  of 
photospheric  matter  (Art  293),  which  results  in  disdosing  to  view  a  portion  of  the 
penumbral  envelope,  should  occupy  a  certain  interval  of  time  m  paning  down  to  ft 
Puring  this  interval  this  envelope  may  have  an  umbral  blackness,  and  it  may  owe 
its  subsequent  visibility,  as  distinct  from  the  umlM*a,  entirely  to  the  (^ci  that  it 
acquires  a  luminosity  in  consequence  of  the  electric  dischargee  that  attend  the 
process  of  spot  evolution,  which  has  penetrated  to  its  depth  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  sun.  Tliis  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  it  furnishes  a  simple  explanation 
of  the  decrease  in  the  brightness  of  the  pentmibra  from  the  umbra  to  its  cater 
margin.  We  have  only  to  observe  that  the  process  of  expulsion  and  aaoent  of 
vaporous  matter,  which  begins  at  a  certain  point  of  the  photosphere,  at  the  aanw 
time  that  it  proceeds  downward,  spreads  laterally,  and  that  when  it  has  penctnted 
to  the  depth  of  the  penumbral  envelope  at  the  point  below  that  where  it  originated, 
an  opening  of  a  certain  size  will  have  been  formed  in  the  luminous  envelope,  and 
except  below  the  central  portions  of  this  opening,  the  lower  envelope  will  still  be 
in  a  comparatively  quiescent  condition,  and  retain  its  natural  depth  of  ahade. 
Subsequently  the  same  process  of  evolution  is  repeated  at  this  envelope ;  an  open- 
ing is  made  in  it  that  has  the  umbral  depth  of  shade,  and  this  is  surroonded  by  n 
region  of  luminous  activity,  which  is  the  penumbra  of  the  spot|  and  is  (Knged  hr 
a  dark  border  consisting  of  the  part  which  the  descending  action  has  not  yvt 
reached.  In  the  oase  of  the  laiger  spots  and  of  long  oonturaanoa,  the  same  pro- 
cess penetrates  to  the  third  envelope,  and  the  former  umbra  ahowa,  in  its  torn,  n 
blaok  central  nudous,  surrounded  by  a  frinse  of  a  shade  perceptibly  leas  dark. 

Upon  the  present  hypothesis  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  devdopmeni  of  the 
spots,  the  priudpal  varieties,  oonsisting  of  a  spot  without  a  penumbra,  a  spot  wtthoQt 
an  umbra,  a  spot  without  the  central  black  nucleus  at  the  centre  of  the  umbra)  and  n 
spot  with  this  nudeus,  are  but  the  varieties  that  present  themselves  according  as  thie 
process  of  discharge,  beginning  at  tho  surface  of  the  photosphere,  penetrates  onhr 
through  the  first  envelope,  or  through  the  first  and  as  far  as  the  second,  or  thi«ag;U 
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the  first  and  second,  or  through  the  first,  second,  and  third.  Upon  the  old  hypothesis, 
it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  explain  these  diverse  phenomena,  to  assume  that  there 
are  three  possible  centres  of  explosive  action,  posited  below  the  snocessive 
envelopes. 

So  long  as  the  active  evolution  continues  at  the  lower  envelopes,  the  ascending 
vaporouB  column,  expanding  as  it  rises,  should  check  any  eventual  tendency  of  the 
opening  in  the  luminous  envelope  to  dose.  When  the  activity  subsides  at  the 
penumbral  stratum,  and  the  opening  in  it  begins  to  dose,  this  should  be  followed 
by  a  similar  collapse  in  the  regions  above  it ;  and  so  the  contraction  of  a  spot 
should  generally  begin  in  accordance  with  observation  at  the  umbra,  and  be  ftl- 
lowed  by  the  encroachment  of  the  luminous  margin  upon  tlie  penumbra.  But  it 
is  conceivable,  also,  that  the  closing  up  of  a  spot  may  result  from  a  condensation 
into  luminous  clouds  of  portions  of  the  expanded  matter  ascending  within  the 
region  of  the  spot ;  and  that  the  luminous  veil  that  is  often  seen  to  form  over  a 
spot,  and  the  bridges  of  light  which  suddenly  span  the  umbra,  are  the  first  indica- 
tions of  the  beginning  of  su6h  condensationH. 

To  give  a  more  complete  exposition  of  the  author's  theory  of  the  development 
of  solar  spots,  the  following  general  condusious  are  added  to  those  given  in 
the  text. 

1.  The  spots  are,  for  the  most  part,  due  to  diminutions  occurring  in  the  magnetic 
intensity  that  obtains  in  the  photosphere  of  the  sun. 

2.  Each  planet  operates  on  the  photosphere  by  repulsive  impulses,  and  develops 
electro-magnetic  carrents  circulating  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  rotation. 
The  efibctive  currents  thus  originating  are  difierential,  and  result  from  the  fact, 
that  ou  the  left  or  east  side  of  the  line  from  tlie  planet  to  the  sun's  centre  the 
motion  of  the  surface  is  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  impulses  are 
propagated,  and  on  the  other  aide  in  the  same  direction. 

3.  The  general  tendency  of  such  new  currents  should  be  to  increase  the  mag^ 
netic  intensity  at  the  surface  of  the  photosphere ;  but  it  is  posnible  that  in  peouUar 
conditions  of  the  photospheric  matter,  as  to  density  and  other  qualities,  the  super- 
ficial currents  developed  by  planetary  action  may  prevail  over  those  sot  in  motion 
below  the  surface,  and  the  opposite  magnetic  effect  be  produced. 

4.  The  motion  of  the  sun  through  space  albo  develops  similar  magnetic  cur- 
rents, which  ehotdd  have  a  similar  effect  Thew  currents  may  be  considered  as 
originating  on  that  side  of  the  sun  where  tlie  absolute  motion  of  a  point  of  its 
sarfaco  is  the  most  rapid. 

6.  If  tlie  sun  were  Rtationary  the  motion  of  revolution  of  a  single  planet  would 
have  but  little  direct  cfft'ct  to  change  its  magnetic  action  on  the  sun  as  a  whole ; 
except  80  far  as  this  may  vary  by  reason  of  the  varying  distance  of  the  planet  But 
in  point  of  fact  tlie  effective  action  of  a  planet  will  change  with  its  distance  in  longi- 
tude from  the  point  towards  which  the  aun  is  moving  in  space.  It  will  be  at  its 
maximum  when  the  planet  is  in  heliooeutrtc  conjunction  with  this  point,  and  at  a 
minimum  when  it  is  in  opposiiiou  to  it  In  the  former  case  its  belioceDtric  longitude 
will  be  25S%  and  in  the  latter  13"". 

6.  TUv  joint  mugnetic  action  of  two  planets  varies  with  their  relative  position ; 
it  has  its  maximum  value  wheu  the  planets  are  in  conjunction,  and  its  minimum 
when  they  are  in  opposition. 

7.  The  epochs  of  the  ronjanction  of  one  planet  with  another,  or  of  a  planet  with 
the  prnnt  towHrds  which  the  sun  is  moving,  are,  in  general,  the  epochs  of  minimum 
of  sp<iis,  Kince  the  magnetic  intensity  at  the  surface  of  the  photosphere  is  ou  the  increase 
before  every  such  epoch.  The  approximate  coincidence  of  planetary  conjunctions 
with  ^pt-ciut  ep<X!hs  of  minimum  of  spots  is  a  recognized  fact  in  the  case  of  Jupiter 
and  the  earth,  and  Venus  and  the  earth.  On  the  other  hand,  the  opposition  of  two 
plane tH  leudA  U)  determine  a  maximum  of  S]>ots. 

8.  J  iipiUT  nnd  Venus  are  the  most  inftuentiMl  planets.  The  period  of  the  spots  is  de- 
terraiiicd  inninly  by  the  motion  of  revolution  nf  Jupiter,  but  appears  to  be  modifiiHi  by 
the  v.)r\  ifig  pinnotarv  ct»ii(ig:uratiun8.  and  also  by  ohangea  occurring  in  the  phynical 
ciind.t  oft  of  the  sun's  p))ot(>><phere.  The  varyinpr  action  of  Jupiter,  in  the  course  of 
a  revohition,  lias  been  attributed  to  ita  variatiuns  of  distance  from  the  sun,  but  it 
seeniH  improbable  thiit  (effects  so  marked  should  result  from  so  slight  a  cause.  Tlie 
meai'  ptriwl  of  the  i<p*»tH  i.s.  acconling  to  Wolf,  nearly  one  year,  and  according  to 
8diwah<>,  nearly  two  years  less  than  Jupiter's  period  of  revolution.  This  difference 
cannot  be  explained  by  any  mere  recurrence  of  plajiotary  oonflguratioua.    In  fact. 
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epochs  of  maximam  and  minimum  of  spots  have  oocorred  nnder  every  varietr  of 
oonflgnretions ;  and  also  when  Jupiter  has  had  every  variety  of  position  in  its  orbik 
The  following  Table  shows  the  mean  positions  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  at  various  such 
epochs,  from  1760  to  1860 ;  together  with  the  relative  numbers  showing,  aooording 
to  Wolf,  the  spot-condition  of  the  sun. 


Epochs  of 

RelAtlre 
Numben. 

Mean  HeUooentilo 
Longitude. 

Epoch!  of 
Minima. 

Obs*d  Min. 
-Mean  Mln. 

Mean  HeUoeeotrie 
Looghnde. 

Jupiter. 

flatnm. 

Jupiter. 

SatttTB. 

1760.0 
1761.5 
1770.0 
1779.6 
1788.6 
18040 
1816.6 
1829.6 
1837.2 
1848.6 
1860.6 

68.2 
76.0 
79.4 
99.2 
90.6 
70.0 
45.6 
63.6 
111.0 
100.4 
98.6 

4" 
363 
261 
179 
93 
203 
232 
268 
131 
117 
119 

231" 

12    . 
116 
232 
342 
172 
329 
124 
218 
368 
143 

17446 
1766.7 
1766.6 
1776.8 
1784.8 
1798.5 
1810.6 
1823.2 
1833.8 
18440 
1866.2 

+  0.668 

+  0.639 

+  0.820 

—1.499 

—3.618 

—1.037 

—0.156 

+ 1.425 

+  U.906 

—0.013 

+  1.068 

197" 

177 

145 

67 

340 

36 

41 

66 

28 

838 

348 

164'' 
301 

73 
187 
297 
105 
261 

47 
177 
301 

91 

It  will  be  seen  that  since  1761  the  maxima  have  occurred  when  Jupiter  was  in 
the  second  or  third  quadrant  of  longitude;  and  that  since  1765,  the  minima  have 
occurred  when  be  was  in  the  other  two  quadrantsi  But  previous  to  those  dates  the 
condition  of  thinss  was  reversed,  sod  the  transition  from  the  one  condition  to  Uie 
other  was  gradual.  This  &ct  seems  to  necessitate  the  supposition  that  the  physieal 
condition  of  the  sun*s  photosphere  is  liable  to  changes,  by  reason  of  which  the  ordi> 
nary  effect  of  the  planets  is,  at  intervals,  wholly  reversed. 

9.  The  highest  maxima  of  spots  have  occurred  when  Jupiter  was  in  the  second 
quadrant  of  longitude;  that  is,  after  he  has  passed  a  certain  distance  beyond  the 
point  (ioag.  78°)  where  bis  magnetic  action  on  the  sun  is  most  directly  opposed  to 
the  effect  of  the  sun's  motion  through  space,  and  advanced  towards  the  aphelion  of 
the  erbit,  where  the  direct  magnetizing  tendency  of  the  planet  is  the  least 

It  should  here  be  remarked  that  the  author  has  undertaken,  in  other  publicaticms,  to 
show  that  the  earth  derives  its  magnetic  condition  from  the  collision  of  the  moiecnles 
of  its  revolving  and  rotating  maas  with  the  ether  of  space,  and  that  the  son  and  tbe 
planets  should  each  be  in  a  magnetized  condition  from  a  similar  cause ;  also  that  In 
the  new  terrestrial  magpaetic  currents  being  continually  developed  by  the  earth's 
motions  of  revolution  and  rotation  combined,  in  connection  with  those  generBted  in 
the  photosphere  (upper  atmosphere)  of  the  earth  by  ethereal  impulsea  and 
of  nebulous  matter,  proceeding  from  the  sun,  we  have  the  principal  operative  oai 
of  the  disturbances  experienced  by  tbe  magnetic  needle  on  the  earth^  sur&oa. 


NOTE  m. 

{Referrtd  to  on  page  275.) 

A  remarksble  analogy  in  the  periods  of  rotation  of  the  primaiy  planets  wasdir 
covered  a  few  years  since  (1848^  by  Daniel  Kirk  wood,  of  Pottsville,  Peonsflvaais. 
This  aniJogy  is  now  generally  Known  by  the  name  of  KirkwootTM  Law^  aod  is  ai 
follows: 

"  Let  P  be  the  point  of  equal  attraction  between  any  planet  and  the  one  next  in* 
tenor,  the  two  being  in  coi^unction :  F  that  between  the  same  and  tbe  one  nszt 
exterior. 

Let  also  D  =  tbe  sum  of  the  distances  of  the  points  P,  P'  from  tbe  orbit  of  tbe 
planet ;  which  I  shall  call  the  diameter  of  tbe  sphere  of  the  planet's  attnctkm; 

X>'  =  the  diameter  of  any  other  planet's  sphere  of  attraction  found  in  like 
ner; 


eibewood's  analoot. 
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n  =  the  number  ofndereal  rotations  performed  by  the  former  during  one  sidereal 
revolution  around  the  sun ; 
n*  =  the  number  performed  by  the  latter ;  then  it  will  be  found  that 


«•:  «'«  ::  D«:  D'»;  orn  =  n'  (gjU 


That  is,  the  ajtiord  of  the  number  of  rotations  made  by  a  ptanet  during  one  revoltdion 
round  (he  ran,  if  proportional  to  the  cube  of  the  diameter  of  its  sphere  of  aUraction ; 

or=r|-is  a  constant  quantity  for  all  the  planets  of  the  solar  system. 

The  analogy  thus  announced  has  been  subjected  to  a  rigid  mathematical  exami- 
nation by  Seare  C  Walker,  with  the  following  result :  "  We  may  therefore  conclude/' 
■ays  he,  "  that  whether  Kirkwood's  Analogy  is  or  is  not  the  expression  of  a  physi- 
cal law,  it  is  at  least  that  of  a  physical  fact  in  the  mechanism  of  the  universe.** 
(Bee  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  New  Seriea  vol  x.  pp.  19-26.) 

There  are  but  three  planets,  viz.,  Yenua,  the  Earth,  and  Saturn,  for  which  all  the 
elements  embraced  in  this  law  are  known.  The  diameters  of  the  spheres  of  attraction 
of  Mercury  and  Neptune  are,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  incapable  of  determina- 
tion. The  mass  of  the  one  planet  into  which  the  planetods  are  supposed  once  to 
have  been  united  is  not  known  with  certainty,  as  there  may  be  planetoids  yet  undis- 
covered, and  its  period  of  rotation  is  hypothetical  only.  The  diameters  of  the  spheres 
of  attraction  of  Mars  and  Jupiter  can  only  be  approximately  determined ;  and  the 
period  of  rotation  of  Uranus  is  unknown. 

The  interest  naturally  awakened  by  the  announcement  of  so  important  a  discov- 
ery was  heightened  by  the  fact,  that  it  was  at  once  perceived  that  it  furnished  a 
new  and  powerful  argument  in  support  of  the  nebular  hypothesis  (or  cosmogony) 
devised  by  Laplace.  (See  a  paper  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  B.  A.  Gould,  Jr.,  in  the 
Journal  of  Sdenoe,  New  Series,  vol  x.  p.  26,  eta) 


NOTE  IV. 


{Referred  to  on  page  277.) 

It  remains  to  dednoe,  if  poetible,  the  known  law  of  the  distribdtion  of  the  indi* 
nations  of  the  oometary  orbits.  This  law  is,  that  the  number  of  orbital  inclinations 
of  different  values  increasea  with  the  angle  fh)m  0""  to  50°  or  60°,  and  then  de- 
creases ;  as  appears  from  the  following  tabular  statement^  fW>m  which  the  comets 
of  abort  period  have  been  deducted. 


0*tolO» 

10*  to  SO* 

M*io8ii<' 

80*  to  40* 

40*  to  60* 

60*  to  60* 

fiO*lo  TO*" 

TO*  to  80* 

80*  to  90* 

11 

16 

16 

28 

84 

32 

23 

22 

14 

Let  us  first  consider  the  case  of  a  discharge  Arom  the  equator,  and  conceive,  for 
the  present,  the  direction  of  discharge  to  be  tangent  to  the  surface.  Since  the 
orbits  of  the  class  of  comets  under  consideration  are  very  eccentric,  the  initial  ve- 
lodty  must  be  very  much  less  than  the  velocity  of  rotation  at  the  equator.  If  we 
fix  upon  a  maximum  limit  (Y)  to  this  velocity,  at  any  assumed  epoch,  and  fh>m 
this  and  the  velocity  of  rotation  at  the  equator  (v)  deduce  the  direction  of  the  ex- 
pelling force,  and  the  velocity  (v*,)  due  to  its  action,  it  will  be  seen : 

(1.)  That  this  force  will  tiUce  effect  in  directions  opposed  to  that  of  the  rotation, 
and  inclined  to  it  under  angles  differing  but  Uttie  t^m  180",  whatever  direction 
may  be  assumed  for  Vj  the  resultant  or  effective  velocity. 

(2.)  That  the  velocity,  v\  due  to  the  expelling  force,  will  be  either  equal  to  the 
velocity  of  rotation,  v,  or  a  litUe  greater,  or  a  liUle  less. 
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Under  these  ciroamstanoeB,  nebulous  masses  may  be  projected  in  every  Tsrietj 
of  direction  in  the  tangential  plane,  which  would  move  in  planes  having  any  ang^  of 
inclination,  and  describe  orbits  of  everjr  variety  of  ecoentricity  greater  than  that 
answerlufi;  to  the  assumed  maximum  initial  velocity,  V. 

Now,  if  we  conceive  the  point  at  which  a  discharge  occurs  to  Ue  in  any  latitude 
{l\  the  velocity  of  rotation  will  be  less  in  the  proportion  of  cos  Z  to  1 ;  and  maldng 
use  of  the  parallelogram  of  velocities  as  before,  and  retaining  the  same  effective  ve- 
locity y,  we  find  that  for  any  assumed  direction  of  V,  the  line  of  direction  of  the 
expelling  force  will  deviate  more  from  that  of  direct  opposition  to  the  motion  of 
rotation  than  at  the  equator ;  and  that  the  deviation  will  increase  with  the  latitiide. 
For  any  latitude  (Z)  the  orbits  described  by  the  masses  detached  may  have  eveiy 
variety  of  inclination  fh)m  1°  to  90° ;  but  the  larger  inclinations  will  result  from  an 
actiou  of  the  expelling  force  exerted  in  a  direction  inclined  under  a  smaller  angle  to 
the  meridian  in  proportion  as  I  is  greater. 

If  we  conceive  this  force  to  act  in  some  direction  oblique  to  the  surface,  instead 
of  tangentially,  the  velocity  due  to  its  action  will  be  replaced  by  its  tangential 
component,  which  is  now  to  be  taken  equal  to  Y.  The  apheh'on  of  the  orbit  wQl 
also  now  be  removed  to  a  certain  distance  from  the  nebulous  body,  instead  of  be- 
ing within  its  surface  at  the  point  of  discharge. 

In  view  of  what  has  now  been  stated,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  actual  kuo  cfdistri- 
bulian  of  the  indtTuUions  might  resvU  if  Vie  frequency  of  discharge  ufert  to  decrease 
with  Vte  angle  included  between  the  line  pf  direction  of  the  operahng  force  and  the 
meridian. 

This  theoretical  result  suggests,  as  the  possible  origin  of  the  separation  of  frag^ 
•ments  fh>m  the  surface  of  the  nebulous  body,  the  flow  of  electric  cwrrents  in  all  dh 
reciions  from  points  near  the  equator ;  similar  to  the  currents  we  have 'conceived  to 
be  developed  by  planetary  action  on  the  sun's  photospheric  surface,  and  to  give 
rise  to  the  solar  spots  (293).  Such  currents,  in  proportion  to  the  resistanoe  they 
experience,  would  develop  statical  electricity,  the  repulsive  action  of  which  might 
occasion  discharges  in  the  direction  of  the  radial  currents  and  obliquely  upwards. 
Upon  tills  conception,  if  we  consider  the  disengagements  that  may  occur  trem  any 
point  of  any  one  meridian,  and  bear  in  mind  that  the  electric  currents  supposed  may 
proceed,  indiflferently,  fh>m  all  points  near  the  equator,  it  will  be  observeid  that  the 
frequency  of  the  detachment  of  fragments  from  the  point  in  question  will  decrease 
in  proportion  as  the  radial  current,  or  direction  of  the  expelling  force,  makes  a  less 
angle  with  the  meridian.  For  an  arc  of  the  equator  (say  10°)  will  subtend,  at  the 
point  considered,  a  greater  angle  in  proportion  as  it  is  nearer  to  the  meridian.  At 
each  point  of  the  meridian,  therefore,  the  liability  to  expulsive  action  should  be 
greatest  in  directions  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  meridian ;  for  which  dirediona 
the  resulting  orSStal  inclinations  would  be  nearly  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  point 
The  effective  directions  of  expulsion  would  fall,  for  each  latitude,  i,  oo  the 
meridian,  between  T  and  90**.  The  complete  result  for  all  points  on  the  meridian, 
should  then  be  that  the  number  of  indinatious  would  augment  with  the  angle  of 
indination  up  to  a  certain  large  value  of  this  angle,  and  Uien  decrease;  in  aooor- 
dance  with  the  observed  law.  The  agreement  would  apparently  be  more  exact  iQ 
as  would  naturally  be  supposed,  the  frequency  of  discharge  became  less  at  the 
higher  latitudes. 

We  must  suppose  that  the  masses  discharged  which  have  since  become  penna- 
nent  members  of  the  solar  system,  must,  after  being  projected  into  space,  have 
become  condensed  sufBdentiy  before  returning  within  the  attenuated  maas  of  the 
nebulous  body,  to  have  pursued  their  course  unaffected  by  the  resistanoe  of  the 
medium  traversed,  except  within  certain  limits. 

It  appears  that  whether  we  consider  the  movements  of  the  magnetic  needle  upon 
the  earth,  resulting  from  solar  action,  or  the  development  of  spots  on  the  sun>  sor- 
fiice  by  planetary  influence,  or  the  rise  of  nebulous  envelopes  fh>m  the  nudeus  of 
a  large  comet,  under  the  operation  of  the  sun,  or  the  origination  of  oometary  bodies, 
we  are  conducted,  in  each  instance,  to  the  primary  oonception  of  electric  ourreBts 
radiating  from  points  near  the  equator  of  the  body  subject  to  external  infloeaoe,  as 
playing  an  important  part  In  the  production  of  the  phenomena  observed.  Analogy 
would  then  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  exddng  cause  of  the  de<^c  currents  s«i^ 
posed  to  have  Airnished  the  operating  cause  of  the  detachment  of  cometaiy  miwsee 
from  the  same  nebulous  body  from  which  the  planets  have  been  derived,  has  been 
an  action  of  the  planets  upon  the  surface  of  this  body,  similar  to  that  wliioh  has 
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been  openitiye  in  the  other  cases.  The  same  process  may  have  continued  in  opera- 
tion down  to  the  present  epodij  originating^  in  the  later  ages,  meteorites  rather 
than  true  oometary  bodies.  In  fact  we  have  seen  that  a  continual  process  of  dis- 
charge of  nebulous  magnetic  matter  from  the  sun  is  In  operation  in  the  present 
age.    (Art  293.) 


NOTE  V. 

ORIGIN  OF  SIDEREAL  SYSTEMS. 

We  propose,  in  the  present  note,  to  develop  very  briefly  a  theory  of  the  possi- 
ble evolution  of  all  sidereal  systems  from  primordial,  rotating,  nebulous  masses. 

ISindamental  hypothesis^  and  circuTnsiances  nf  evuluii(m»  Let  us  assume  that  the 
component  stars  of  every  cluster  were  originally  integrant  portions  of  a  vast  nebu- 
lous body,  and  that  this  body  had  a  motion  of  rotation  about  an  axis.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  every  portion  of  the  rotating  mass  that  might  become  detached  would 
thenceforward  tend  to  revolve  independently  about  its  centre  in  a  certain  orbit 
Every  such  orbit  would  cross  the  plane  of  the  equator  in  two  points,  or  nodes ; 
unless  the  detachment  occurred  in  that  plane,  in  which  event  the  orbit  would  lie 
within  it  Again,  if  we  conceive  the  separation  to  have  taken  place  without  bring- 
ing disturbing  forces  into  play,  the  detached  portion  of  the  mass  should  have  an 
initial  motion  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  equatorial  plane,  and  an  initial  velocity 
proportional  to  the  cosme  of  the  angular  distance  from  that  plane.  If  we  suppose 
impulsive  or  repulsive  forces  to  have  been  in  energetic  operation,  we  may  approxi- 
mately determine  the  nature  and  amount  of  their  influence  upon  these  initial  cir- 
cumstances, and  thence  upon  the  orbit  subsequently  de.scribed. 

Cmme  !•  A  simultaneous  disrupUtm  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  nebulous  body.  We  will 
regard  the  original  nebulous  body  as  sensibly  spherical  in  form,  and  first  conceive  the 
disruption  to  have  occurred  at  the  same  epoch  in  all  its  parts ;  or  at  epochs  sepa- 
rated by  small  intervals  in  comparison  with  the  vast  duration  of  one  rotation 
period. 

General  results.  The  first  result  will  be  the  formation  of  a  globular  cluster  of 
stars,  separated  either  by  equal  or  unequal  intervals  of  space.  We  will  confine  our 
attention  to  the  case  of  equal  intervals.  All  the  stars  of  each  spherical  la.yer  will 
then  net  out  on  their  various  courses  at  the  same  epoch.  If  we  consider  those 
which  lie  on  any  one  meridian  of  the  outer  layer,  their  initiar  velocities  will  de- 
crease proportionally  to  their  angular  distance  from  the  equator,  and  they  will 
therefore  set  out  in  elliptic  courses  that  will  be  more  eccentric  in  proportion  as  this 
distance  is  greater.  In  case  tlie  disruption  occurs  at  the  period  when  the  centri- 
ftigal  force  of  rotation  is  equal  to  the  foroe  of  gravity,  at  the  equator  of  the  nebu- 
lous body,  the  equatorial  stars  will  move  in  circles,  and  the  others  in  orbits  of  every 
degree  of  eccentricit}',  from  a  circle  at  the  equator  to  a  right  line  at  the  poles. 
The  stars  in  question  will  all  pass,  at  the  end  of  one  quadrant  of  a  revolution, 
through  the  plane  of  the  equator  at  various  points  of  the  line  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  meridian  from  which  they  set  out  Another  meridian  of  the  outer  surface 
would  give  a  now  set  of  stars,  with  a  new  common  line  of  nodes  for  all  their  orbits. 
As  a  general  result  then  of  the  orbital  motions  communicated  to  the  8tars  of  the 
outer  spherical  layer,  this  layer  will  assume  the  form  of  an  oblate  spheroid^  with  its 
shorter  axis  coincident  with  the  line  of  the  original  axis  of  rotation.  If  wo  consider 
the  next  spherical  layer  of  stars,  these  will  all  have  taken  up  their  indepeudent 
movements  simultaneously  with  those  at  the  surface,  and  as  a  general  result  the 
whole  layer  will  assume  the  oblate  spheroidal  form,  like  the  first.  The  same  will 
be  true  of  each  successive 'layer,  and  the  contractions  will  proceed  simultaneously, 
while  the  order  of  the  layers  will  remain  unchanged. 

Periods  of  ret:olutioH.  Since  the  initial  velocities,  from  the  surface  inward,  are  pro- 
portional to  the  distance  from  the  axis  of  rotation,  and  the  attractive  forces  by 
which  the  stars  are  solicited  at  the  outset,  are  proportional  to  the  distancB  from  the 
centre,  it  follows  that  all  stars  proceeding  from  points  at  tho  same  angiilar  distance 
from  the  equator  will  accomplish  their  revolutions  in  the  same  period  of  time. 
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This  will  be  trae  whether  the  accelerating  force  soliciting  each  star,  in  its  orbital 
motion^  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  centre,  or  direct!/ 
as  the  distance ;  and  must  be  approximately  true  if  the  actual  law  of  variatioQ  lies 
between  these  two.  Now  if  in  the  contraction  of  the  starry  layers  they  all  retahied 
their  spherical  form,  each  star  would  be  subject  to  the  attraction  of  the  same 
spherical  mass,  during  an  entire  revolution,  and  therefore  the  law  of  variation  of 
its  accelerating  force  would  be  that  of  the  inverrte  squares ;  but  in  point  of  fact 
the  layers  in  question  contract  into  spheroids  continually  increasing  in  oblatcness, 
and  hence  the  accelerating  force  must  vary  according  to  a  less  rapid  law. 

Upon  the  supposition  that  the  law  of  the  inverse  squares  obtuns,  the  period  of 
revolution  of  an  equatorial  star  in  a  circle,  would  be  to  that  of  a  star  from  very 
near  the  pole,  in  a  very  eccentric  ellipse,  as  2.8  to  1.  On  tlie  other  hand,  if  the 
force  varied  directly  as  the  distance,  the  two  periods  would  be  equal  The  actual 
ratio  should  then  lie  between  2  8  and  1 ;  and  may  be  assumed  to  be  not  far  from 
2.  llie  equatorial  star  would  complete  a  half  revolution  in  an  interval  of  time 
equal  to  the  duration  of  one  oscillation  of  an  ideal  celestial  pendulum,  having  a 
length  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  globular  cluster  at  the  epoch  of  its  formatioo, 
and  solicited  by  the  force  of  gravitation  in  operation  at  the  surface  of  the  cluster. 
Either  pole  of  the  cluster  would  contract  to  the  equatorial  plane,  and  attain  to  its 
limit  of  expansion  on  the  opposite  side,  while  such  an  ideal  pendulum  is  completing 
a  half  oscillation,  or  thereabouts.  Every  such  dynamical  cluster  has  its  vast  cycky 
at  the  dose  of  which  all  its  stars  return  approximately  to  their  original  positions. 
Buch  a  state  of  things  would  be  realized  in  about  the  interval  of  two  periods  of 
revolution  of  the  equatorial  stars,  supposed  to  move  in  cirdee,  or  in  four  oadllfr- 
tions  of  the  representative  pendulum. 

Increase  of  density.  As  the  contraction  of  the  original  globular  clnster  pro- 
ceeds, the  density  continually  increases,  and  attains,  at  any  part  of  the  equato- 
rial plane,  its  greatest  value  at  the  epoch  when  the  stars  ore  crossing  the  plane  in 
that  region.  The  condensations  not  only  augment,  as  the  contraction  goes  on,  in 
directions  towards  the  equatorial  plane,  but  a&o  towards  the  centre ;  since  aU  the 
stars,  except  those  moving  in  the  plane  of  the  equator,  tend  towards  the  centre,  in 
their  orbital  motions.  The  greatest  density  will  be  attained  at  the  centre ;  and  al 
the  epoch  when  the  polar  stars  have  reached  its  vidnity. 

Pomble  collision*.  In  all  the  movements  of  the  stars  of  the  supposed 
duster,  the  only  collisions  that  could  directly  ensue  would  be  in  those  cases  in 
which  two  stars  set  out  from  two  points  of  a  meridian,  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  equator,  at  the  same  epoch.  Each  of  the  two  stars  should,  at  the  end  of  a 
quarter  revolution,  reach  the  plane  of  the  equator  at  the  same  point  Such  exact 
ooinddenccs  of  position  and  date  of  origin  should,  however,  rarely  occur.  Bat 
frequent  close  approxi: nations  of  two  or  more  stars  may  well  occur,  and  eventuate 
in  the  formation  of  dovbU  or  triple  stara^  revolving  around  each  other. 

Sphrraidal  chititcrs.  We  are  led,  by  the  theoroticat  views  that  have  now  been 
presented,  to  regard  the  oval  cebulse,  or  spheroidal  dusters,  seen  in  the  heavenSi 
as  original  globular  eltuU^a  in  some  of  their  different  stages  of  spfieroidnl  oondenaaiiim. 
Upon  this  hypothesis  they  should  in  general  be  more  condensed  and  more  difflcnh 
of  resolution  than  existing  globular  clusters  (as  is  observed  to  be  the  case).  The 
amount  of  oblateness,  with  ihc  attendant  condensation,  would  be  an  index  of  the 
age  of  the  duster.  Present  globular  dusters  would  be  just  at  the  beginning  of 
their  first,  or  of  a  new  grand  cyde ;  and  destined  in  future  ajres  lo  pass  through 
the  continued  series  of  spheroidal  forms  that  we  have  signalized. 

laequUities  of  brightness  in  different  parts  of  spheroidal  ciu-ters.  Instances  of 
such  inequalities,  not  resulting  from  a  mere  central  condensation,  are  observable  in 
Fig.  6,  Plate  IV,  and  in  Fig.  9,  I^late  V.  They  may  be  attributed  to  inequalities 
of  density  existing  at  certain  stages  of  the  contraction  of  the  original  globular 
duster.  For  example,  at  the  end  of  a  half  revolution  of  the  polar  stant  they  would 
be  condensed  about  the  contracted  poles,  which  would  have  passed  to  the  oppoaits 
sides  of  the  equatorial  plane,  and  the  other  stars  of  each  original  spherical  layer 
would  be  condensed  in  the  resulting  spheroidal  lajrer,  but  in  a  dccrpasing  degree 
towards  the  equator.  This  theoretical  condition  answers  to  the  dumb-bdl  nebok 
{Vig,  9,  Plate  V).  The  differences  observable  in  the  distribution  of  the  light  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  equatorial  plane  (or  of  the  larger  axis  of  the  faint  elliptic  ool- 
line)  are  such  as  might  result  from  a  want  of  entire  correspondence  in  the  epodis 
of  the  initial  orbital  motions  of  the  stars  on  opposite  sides  of  that  plane.    >>f.  (> 
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Plate  TV,  answers  to  a  similar  period  in  the  structural  history  of  a  cluster ;  but 
the  Inner  layers  have  experienced  a  more  marked  condensation  towards  the  centre. 
This  would  be  the  result  if  the  initial  relocities  of  the  stars  of  these  layers  were, 
from  some  special  cause,  materially  less  than  the  normal  values.  Under  the  same 
circumstances  these  layers  would  be  more  nearly  spherical  in  their  form  than  in 
the  normal  type  above  considered. 

Case  n.  ^  simultaneous  disruption  of  the  nebulous  body  along  a  limHed  nvm- 
her  of  meridians.  We  will  now  suppose  the  disruptive  evolution  of  the  starry 
masses  to  be  confined  to  certain  meridians,  and  the  regions  contiguous  to  them  on 
either  side,  and  enquire  into  the  subsequent  form  and  iDtemal  condition  of  the 
duster.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that,  since  the  initial  velocities  and  the  periods  of 
revolution  decrease  from  the  equatorial  to  the  polar  stars,  the  stars  proceeding  fVom 
any  one  of  these  meridians,  will,  as  they  follow  their  natural  orbits,  take  on  coUect- 
Ively  a  spiral  arrangement*  This  will  be  best  seen  when  viewed  perpendicularly  to 
the  equatorial  plane.  At  the  dose  of  a  half  revolution  of  the  polar  stars,  the 
spiral,  thus  viewed,  would  occupy  the  second  quadrant  of  revolution  of  the  entire 
set  of  stars  considered.  As  the  revolution  proceeded,  the  angular  extent  of  tihe 
spiral  would  continually  increase.  The  stars  proceeding  from  the  meridian  con- 
tiguous to  that  first  supposed,  would  form  a  sixnilar  spiral  contiguous  to  that  just 
considered ;  and  the  entire  collection  of  stars  setting  out  fh)m  the  one  meridional 
region  of  disruption  would  form  a  spiral  band,  increasing  in  width  from  its  inner 
to  its  outer  end.  The  similarly  situated  stars  of  the  successive  layers,  proceeding 
inwards,  would  form  shorter  spirals,  that  would  be  combined  with  the  others  and 
add  to  the  width  of  the  spiral  band.  A  similar  spiral  band  would  result  from  eadi 
of  the  other  collections  of  detached  stars. 

Spiral  nebuUz.  According  to  what  has  just  been  shown,  the  spiral  formation  is 
a  natural  consequence  of  a  cotemporancous  evolution  of  stars  ttom  various  points 
of  the  same  meridian.  The  spiral  arrangement  of  stars  should  therefore  exist  in 
evexy  cluster,  and  be  more  or  less  discernible,  unless  the  disruption  was  general  and 
nearly  simultaneous  throughout  the  original  nebulous  mass.  Accordingly  spiral 
lines  and  fringes  of  stars  are  in  many  instances  observable  on  the  borders  of 
spheroidal  and  irregular  dusters. 

The  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  true  spiral  nebulae  has  been  sufficiently  indicated. 
The  length  of  the  spiral  coils  in  Fig.  10,  Plate  V,  indicates  that  the  equatorial  stars 
of  the  duster  have  completed  three-quarters  of  a  revolution,  and  the  polar  stars  ono 
revolution  and  a  half.  The  secondary  condensation,  on  the  right  of  the  figure, 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  circumstance  of  the  stars  that  set  out  fh>m  points  on  the 
meridian  near  the  equator,  being  at  the  present  epoch  in  the  vicinity  of  one  of 
the  nodes ;  three-quarters  of  a  revolution  having  been  completed.  The  nebula 
seems  to  consist  of  two  spiral  bands  or  coils,  made  up  of  an  indefinite  number  of 
spiral  filaments,  or  smaller  bands.  The  line  of  sight  is  probably  nearly  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  line  of  the  two  centres  of  condensation,  and  oblique  to  the  equatorial 
plane.  The  great  comparative  dispersion  of  the  filaments  of  the  lower  coil  may  bo 
in  part  attributable  to  the  detachment  of  stars  beginning  on  one  meridian,  and  ex- 
tending gradually  around  to  snccessive  meridians. 

Case  in.  ^f^  irregular  disruption.  If  irregular  deviations  from  the  normal 
type  of  evolution  that  has  been  considered  occur,  the  result  should  be  the  forma- 
tion of  irregular  clusters  difibring  more  or  less  from  true  globular  or  spheroidal 
dusters.  By  reason  of  the  want  of  correspondence  in  ^e  epochs  of  detachment 
on  different  meridians  of  the  nebulous  body,  such  dusters  should  be  less  condensed, 
and  with  less  regularity  than  the  reg^ular  dusters. 

Caae  IT*  ^  disruption  beginning  at  the  equator^  and  extending  gradually  towards 
ike  pitUs.  When  this  deviation  iVom  the  normal  type  occurs,  the  obvious  result 
will  be  that  the  arrival  of  the  stars  at  the  equatorial  plane  will  be  delayed,  in 
proportion  to  their  angular  distance  fVom  it,  at  the  outset ;  and  therefore  that  the 
contraction  of  each  of  the  original-  spherical  layers  will  take  place  more  slowiy. 
The  condensation  towards  the  equatorial  plane  will  also  go  on  more  slowly.  The 
law  of  retardation  of  the  dates  of  initial  movement,  for  stars  at  increasing  distances 
from  the  equator,  may  theoretically  be  such  as  to  determine  any  known  law  of 
decrease  of  density  along  each  spheroidal  layer,  from  the  equator  to  the  axis. 

System,  of  the  Milky  Way,  It  is  accordingly  conceivable  that  the  observed  law 
of  decrease  of  the  density  of  the  system  of  the  milkv  way,  as  the  distance  fh>m 
ita  prindpal  plane  increases,  may  have  resulted  firom  the  operative  cause  just  oon- 
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Bldered.  K  the  same  law  of  evolulioii  preyailed  ootemporaneouslj,  or  approxi- 
mately 80,  throughout  the  mass  of  the  nebulous  body  ftx>m  which  tiiis  system  is 
supposed  to  have  been  derived,  the  result  would  be  the  formation  of  spheroidal 
layers  of  stars  in  which  the  density  would  vary  according  to  a  common  law.  The 
density  would  therefore  decrease  outwardly  from  the  principal  plane  of  the  milky 
waj^  at  the  same  rate  for  stars  at  all  distances.  Struve  found  this  to  be  nearly 
true  for  all  stars  beyond  the  6th  or  7th  magnitude. 

Motion  of  revolution  of  Uie  6uh,  Since  the  sun  is  now  near  the  equatorial  plane, 
and  moving  away  from  it  (ArL  474),  we  must  suppose  that  it  has  at  least  com- 
pleted either  one-quarter  or  three-quarters  of  a  revolution  in  its  vast  orbit  The 
position  of  the  centre  of  the  system  is  too  imperfectly  known  (Art  478)  to  make 
it  possible  to  determine  with  certainty  which  of  the  two  nodes  it  is  now  leaving. 
Taking  the  average  velocity  of  the  sun  at  4|  miles  per  second,  as  given  in  the 
text,  and  supposing  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  the  system  to  be  equal  to  the 
exterior  limit  of  stars  of  the  6th  magnitude,  the  period  of  revolution  of  the  sun 
should  be  35  millions  of  years.  Madler's  estimate  of  the  distance  of  the  oentre  of 
the  system  of  the  milky  way  places  it  a  little  beyond  the  exterior  limit  of  stars  of 
the  6th  magnitude.  The  above  larger  estimate  answers  nearly  to  Struve*e  deter- 
mination of  the  sun's  orbital  velocity  (Art  448). 

PartictUar  features  of  the  JiiOcy  Way.  The  variable  breadth  of  the  belt  of  the 
milky  way,  its  bifurcation,  and  alternations  of  bright  and  dark  patches,  may  Imve 
proceeded  from  a  want  of  correspondence  in  the  dates  of  evolution  of  stars  on  dif- 
ferent meridians  of  the  original  nebulous  mass,  as  well  as  abnormal  intemiptioDS 
of  the  process  of  separation  at  certain  parts  of  particular  meridians.  Thus,  if  od  a 
certain  meridian,  the  separation  into  stars  should  not  have  occurred  for  a  certain 
distance  from  the  equator,  on  either  side,  it  would  follow  that  just  before  or  after 
i  of  a  revolution  of  the  stars  that  set  out  from  the  points  nearest  the  equator,  the 
stars  from  greater  latitudes  would  be  concentrated  upon  two  points  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  equator,  on  either  side.  If  the  same  initial  cireumstauoes  prcvailcMl 
over  a  series  of  meridians,  there  would  be  formed  two  bands  of  g^atest  oondcim- 
tion  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  equator,  on  opposite  sides.  The  same  bauds 
would  manifest  themselves  before  and  after  }  of  a  revolution. 

Primary  condition^  and  subsequent  processes  of  change^  offragraenis  dixunUedfrom 
the  primilive  fiebulous  mass.  Since  the  parts  of  any  such  fragment  unequally  dis- 
tant from  the  axis  must  have  had,  at  the  time  of  separation,  unequal  velocities  of 
rotation,  it  must  have  taken  up  a  rotation  about  an  axis  of  its  own,  aud  tended  to 
assume  the  form  of  a  sphere,  or  spheroid  somewhat  flattened  at  the  poles.  It 
should  therefore,  at  some  subsequent  date,  have  broken  up  into  a  duster  of  stars* 
or  into  a  planetary  system  revolving  around  a  central  sun.  If  the  mass  detached 
should  have  been  of  comparatively  great  extent,  it  may  have  separated  into  a  com- 
bination of  stars  and  clusters  of  stars,  as  in  the  Magellanic  Clouds ;  or  into  irregu- 
lar beds  of  stars,  as  in  the  irregular  nebulss. 

The  concentration  attending  the  formation  and  subsequent  contraction  of  sodi 
systems  should  have  occasioned  a  vacuity  of  stars  in  the  spaces  contiguous  to 
them. 

Irresolvable  nelnUce,  If)  as  we  have  already  been  led  to  suppose,  the  process  of 
evolution  of  the  system  of  the  milky  way  fW>m  a  primitive  nebulous  ma8.«v.  extend- 
ed gradually  from  the  equator  towards  the  poles,  the  vast  nebulous  mass  left 
detached  at  the  outer  poli^  regions,  and  subject  to  peculiar  conditions,  may  have 
become  disunited  into  large  masses,  from  which  clusters  have  been  derived  that 
are  now  at  an  earlier  stage  of  development,  and  at  a  greater  distance  tlian  the 
telescopic  stars  and  clusters. 

Annular  wbulce^  which  are  the  rarest  objects  in  the  heavens,  may  have  resulted 
th>m  the  matter  of  the  polar  regions  of  a  nebulous  body  being  mostly  drawn  to 
surrounding  points  of  condensatioa,  or  not  having  yet  condcn^  into  tnie  sUt^ 
or  into  8tars  comparatively  minute. 

Planetary  nebula  probably  belong  to  the  same  type  of  development  aa  ancnhr 
nebulffi;  since  some  of  them  have  been  resolved  into  annular  nebula.  Their 
equable  light  may  result  from  the  process  of  star-formation  having  pcikrtrstfed 
only  a  certain  depth  into  the  original  nebulous  mass. 

General  considtrntions.  We  may  conclude  fW)m  the  previous  theoretical  difiais- 
slon,  that  if  we  assume  all  systems  of  stara  to  have  been  derived,  by  scparatioa* 
flrom  rotating  nebulous  bodies  of  vast  extent,  acoording  to  one  or  the  other  of  a 
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oertdn  small  number  of  types  of  evolution,  the  forms  and  internal  conditions  that 
would  be  inevitablj  passed  through,  in  the  progress  of  ages,  would  be  the  ooun- 
terparts  of  the  yarious  forms  and  apparent  structural  conditions  of  the  clusters 
and  nebulsB  actually  observed.  We  may  suppose,  it  is  true,  in  explanation  of  the 
single  case  of  the  spheroidal  clusters,  that  the  rotating  bodies  took  on  a  decidedly 
spheroidal  form  before  disintegration,  and  that  the  derived  clusters  have  now, 
sensibly,  their  original  form.  Upon  this  view  we  must  still  admit  that  these  clus- 
ters are  destined,  in  the  lapse  of  future  ages,  to  pass  through  changes  similar  to 
those  we  have  deduced  for  globular  clusters.  But  spiral,  and  some  other  forms 
of  nebulae,  cannot  but  have  passed  through  vast  ages  of  development,  and  in  the 
light  of  this  indication  of  the  age  of  the  heavens,  it  seems  improbable  that  sphe- 
roidal dusters  shotdd  be  of  comparatively  recent  origin. 

As  to  the  real  nature  of  the  process  of  separation  of  starry  fhigments  Arom 
rotating  nebulous  masses,  we  are  led,  on  physical  grounds,  to  conceive  that  it 
must  have  consisted  in  a  concentration  upon  special  points  of  the  mass  at  certain 
favorable  epochs,  rather  than  in  a  violent  separation.  It  would  seem  that  such 
a  process  beginning  at  any  part  of  the  nebulous  body,  should  tend  to  extend  in- 
definitely through  it.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  propagation  of  a  force 
through  such  a  mass  would  of  itself  require  a  vast  period  of  time.  It  is  possible 
that  the  want  of  correspondence  in  the  epochs  of  separation,  in  different  parts  of 
the  body,  we  have  inferred  existed  in  the  development  of  the  system  of  the  milky 
way,  and  to  a  less  extent  also  in  spiral  uebulfe,  may  have  resulted  from  the  far 
greater  comparative  size,  in  these  instances,  of  the  original  nebulous  mass. 
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—  5  29  40.2 

—  5  44  51.8 

—  1  38  28.2 

—  0  35  11.9 

—  66  10.1 

—  0  16  29.2 
+  0  52  15.8 

—  0  12  11.0 

—  61  35.4 

—  8  41  42.6 

—  5  11  31.8 

—  1     9  24.1 

—  01  33.6 
+  4  49  45.0 

—  0    9  32.9 

—  19  29.9 

—  0  23  22.2 

—  2  16  56.6 

—  5  58    5.9 
+  3     1  21.3 

—  0  25  38.2 
+   0  16    9.1 

—  6  20  26.0 

—  6  13  43.1 

—  0    0    0.0 

Albany.  06$ 

Altonn.  Ob$  ........*.  t 

Anu  Arbor,  Obs 

Astor  Point,  Oregon,  . . 
Athens,  06* 

Si^timore,  Wash,  Mi... 
Berlin.  Obs 

Boston,  ^ate  House 

Oambridge,  Obs. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Obs 
Gape  Horn 

Charleston,  SL  Mich.'s  Ch 

Copenhagen,  Obs 

DornaL  Obs 

Dublin.  Obs ; 

Edinborgh,  Oi«. 

Galveston,  CaOi 

Gotha,  Obs, 

QoUingen,  Obs 

Greenwich,  Obs, 

Hamb^inr.  Ob^^ . . . .  r . ,  - 

Hamilton  ColL,  Obs 

Xazan.   0^* . . .  ■  r  t  -  t  - 1  r 

Konigsberg,  Obs 

Lirerpoo],  LasseO.  Obs, . . 
London.  Obs 

Madras,  Obs 

Madrid,  Obs. 

Marseilles,  Obs 

Milan.  Obs 

Moscow.  Obs 

Mount  Desert,  Maine. . . 
Naoles.  Obs 

New  Haren,  Sheff.  Obs. . 
New  Orleans 

New  York,  C%  Haa. . . 
Palerma  Obs 

Paramatta,  Obs 

Paris.  Obs 

St.  Petersburg.  Obs, . . . 

Philadelphia,  Obs 

Point  Venus,  Otahelte. . 
Princeton,  Seminary,.. 
Pnlkowa.  Oha  t-t^ 

Onebec.  Obs 

Bio  de  Janeiro,  Obs. , . . 
Borne.  Obs 

San  Francisco,  HbL  HiH. 
Santiago  de  Chile,  Obs. , 

Sarannah,  Exch. 

Stookhohn,  Obs, 

Vienna,  Obs. 

Washington,  Obs 

TABLE  n. 


Elements  of  (he  Planetary  Orbits, 
Epoch,  January  1,  1860,  mean  noon  at  Paris. 


rUnet's  Name. 


Mercury 
Venus. . 
Earth  . 
Mare  . . 
Jupiter . 
Saturn . , 
Uranus  , 
Neptune 


IneUnation  to 
the  Ecliptic. 


fl*i.V«i-'    longitude  of 
o^^*'  AieeodingNode. 


7**     0'     8 
3     23    31 


61  6 

18  40 

29  28 

46  30 

46  69 


+  6  ".3 

+  4  .6 

—  2  .4 
—23 
—16 
+  3 


46"*  33'  9' 
76  19  62 


48 
98 

112 
73 

130 


23 
64 
21 
14 
6 


43 
20 
44 
14 
62 


SecTar. 

• 

71' 

1 
4" 

64 

49 

46 

39 

67 

14 

61 

10 

23 

39 

hontfltndt  of 
Perihelion. 


76' 
129 
100 
333 

11 

90 
168 

47 


7*  14 
27  14 
21  21 
17  64 
64   63 

6  12 
16  46 
14   37 


SecTar. 

93'  11' 

82  26 

102  60 

110  24 

94  49 

116  65 

87  32 


Mercury 
Venus . . 
Earth... 
Mars  . . . 
Jupiter  . 
Saturn  . 
Uranus. . 
Neptune. 


M.  DIrtance 

from  Ban.  or 

8emi-Azla. 

0.3870987 
0.7233322 
1.0000000 
1.623691 
6.202798 
9.638862 
19.182639 
30.03697 


Mean  Dlataoce 

from  Son  in 

Milea. 


36,363,000 

66,060,000 

91,328,000 

139,166,000 

476,161,000 

871,164,000 

1,761,912,000 

2,743,216,000 


Eceeatrlctty 


0.2066048 
0.0068433 
0.0167711 
0.0932611 
0.0482388 
0.0669966 
0.0466776 
0.0087196 


8ec.  Vailatloo. 


+  0.000020294 
—0.000053843 
—0.000042682 
+  0.000096284 
+  0.000159350 
— 0.000S12402 
—0.000025072 


Mercury 
Venus. . , 
Earth... 
Mara ... 
Jupiter  . 
Saturn . , 
Uranus  , 
Neptune 


Mean  Longitode 
at  the  Epoch. 


327^  16' 

246  33 

280  46 

83  40 

160  1 

14  60 

28  26 

336  8 


20" 

16 

43  .6 

31 

20 

41 

41 

68 


M.  Sidereal  Period 

In  Mean  Solar 

DayiL 


d. 

87.9692680 

224.7007869 

366.2663744 

686.9796468 

4332.6848212 

10769.2198174 

30686.8208296 

60126.72 


MolioD  in  Mean  Mean  Dally  Mo- 


Long.  In  1  jr.  of, 
Wdayi. 


tlon  In 
Loogitadek 


63'  43'  3 

224  47  30 

369  46  41 

191  17  9 

30  20  82 

12  13  36 

4  17  46 

8  11  68 


rf  I  J  O 


4' 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


6'  32' 

36  7 

69  8 

31  26 

4  59 

2  0 

0  42 

0  21 


.6 

.8 

.33 

.7 

.3 

.6 

.4 

.7 


Table  III. — Elements  of  MootCs  ChhiL 
Epoch,  January  1,  1801,  mean  noon  at  Paris. 

Mean  inclination  of  orbit 5*    8'  40" 

Mean  longitude  of  node  at  epoch.  13    53   17.  t 

Mean  longitude  of  perigee  at  epoch 266    10     T  .5 

Moan  longitude  of  moon  at  epoch. 118    12     8  J 

Mean  distance  fVom  earth. 60.2665590 

Eccentricity 0.05490807 

d.     h.    IK.   a.  (L 

Mean  sidereal  rerolution 27    7  43  11.5  =:  27.32166142 

Mean  tropical         "        27     7  43    4.7  =  27.32158242 

Mean  synodical      "        29  12  44    2.9  =  29.53058872 

Mean  anomalistic  "         27  13  18  37.4  =  27.5545995«» 

Meannodical  "        27    5    5  36.0  :=:  27.21222222 

d.  d. 

Mean  revolution  of  nodes :  sidereal . . . .  =  6793.432 ;  troptod  ....:=  6798  3S557 . 
Mean  revolution  of  perigee:  sidereal. .  =  8232.57634;  tropical. .  =  3231.4751  I 


TABLE  IV. 


Diameters^  Volumes^  Masses^  etc.,  of  Sun,  Moon,  and  Planets. 


Mercury .  . 
VeiiuB  . . . . 

Earth 

Mari 

Jupiter .  . . 
Saturn  .  .. 

Uranus 

Neptune. . . 

Sun 

Moon  .... 


Apparent  Diameter. 


Least 


4".5 
9  .1 

4  .1 
30  .8 
14  .6 
3  .6 
2  .6 
31'  32 
28   48 


At  Mean 
Distance. 


32' 
31 


6'.7 
17  .0 

11  .1 

37  .2 

16  .1 

3  .9 

2  .7 

3  .4* 
7  .0 


Qreatesk 


12''.9 

66  .3 

30  .1 

50  .6 

20  .3 

4  .3 

2  .9 
32'  36 
33    32 


Equatorial 
Diam-'ter. 


0.3732 
0.9625 
1.0000 
0.6201 
11.1401 
9.0621 
4.1864 
4.5383 
107.263 
0.2725 


Kqnatorial 

Diameter  in 

Miles. 


2,958 
"7,549 

7,925.6 

4,915 
88,294 
71,823 
3.%  124 
35.910 
850,123 

2,160t 


Yolume. 


0.0518 
0.8686 
1.0000 
0.2346 
1303.91 
667.54 
73.369 
93.470 
1,240,285.0 

0.0203 


Mercarj 
Venus. . 
Earth  .. 
Mars... 
Jupiter. 
Saturn  . 
Uranus. 
Neptune 

Sun 

Moon  .. 


Mass. 


TTAtnrs 

nhsu 
1 


Density. 

Graritfafc 
Equator. 

2.020 

0.761 

0.903 

0.865 

1.000 

1.000 

0.447 

0.273 

0.229 

2.410 

0.134 

1.089 

0.178 

0.746 

0.179 

0.812 

0.253 

27.292 

0.602 

0.164 

Sidereal 
RotatiuD. 


h.  m. 
24  6 
23  21 

23  66 

24  37 
9  55  26 

10  29  17 


s. 
28 
24 
4 
20 


d. 

25 

27 


h.  m 
4  29§ 
7  43 


Light  and 
Beat. 


6.680 
1.911 
1.000 
.431 
.037 
.011 
.003 
.001 


TABLE  V. 
Elements  of  the  Retrograde  Motion  of  (he  Planets. 


F'anets. 

Are  of  Retro- 
gradation. 

DuraUon  of  Retro- 
gradation. 

Elonntlon  at  the 
SuaoDS. 

gynodie 
Revolution. 

d.    b.           d.    h. 

d. 

Mercury  . 

9'  22'  to  15"  44' 

23  12  to    21  12 

14'  49'  to    20**  61' 

116.8775 

Venus. . . . 

14     35  to  17    12 

40  21  to    43  12 

27     40  to    29    41 

583.9214 

.Mars .... 

10       6  to  19    35 

60  18  to    80  16 

128    44  to  146    37 

779.9364 

Jupiter. . . 

9    51  to    9    59  116  18  to  122  12 

113     36  to  116     42 

398.8841 

Saturn . . . 

6    41  to     6    65  1138  18  to  135     9 

107     25  to  110     46    378.0919 

Uranus  .. 

3     36 

161 

103     30 

369.6563 

Neptune  . 

367.4888 

*  The  Talue  32'  0"  used  in  the  text  (269)  is  the  above  value  corrected  for  irra- 
diation, and  agrees  with  that  obtained  from  observations  of  the  transits  of  Mercury 
over  the  sun's  disc 

f  The  value  of  the  moon*s  diameter  (2161.6  m.)  obtained  in  the  text,  is  probably 
about  2  miles  too  large,  as,  according  to  Airy,  a  correction  of  2"  should  be  applied 
to  the  moon's  measured  diameter  for  the  eflft^ct  of  irradiation,  and  1"  answers  to 
about  1  mile. 

X  This  is  the  mass  of  Mercury  adopted  by  Le  Verrier.  Many  astronomers  still 
retain  Encke's  determination,  which  is  iso'iiTTT*  This  gives  for  the  density  of 
Mercury  1.246. 

g  This  is  Faye's  recent  determination.  According  to  Carrington,  the  most  pro- 
bable value  is  24d.  23h.  30m.    Sporer's  value  is  25d.  6h.  37m. 


TABLE  VI. 


Ehments  of  the  Orbits  of  the  Satellites, 
The  distances  are  expressed  in  equatorial  radii  of  the  primaries. 

I.  SateUiles  of  Jupiter. 


SateUltoo. 

Mean 
Disttoee. 

Sidereal  BoTolotlon. 

Inclinatinn  to 
Orbit  of 
Jupiter. 

Rpoch 
of  El'ta 

Mane;  tbatoT 
Joptter— L 

1 

6.04868 

9.62347 

16.36024 

26.99836 

d.   h.   m.       8. 

1  18  27  38.606 

3  13  14  36.393 

7     3  42  83.362 

16  16  31  49.702 

3^     6    30" 
Variable. 
Variable. 
2    68  48 

Jan.1, 
1801. 
G.  T. 

1 

0.000017328 
0.000023235 
0.000088497 
0.000042659 

2 

8 

4 

II.  Satellites  of  Saturn, 

Name  and  Order. 

Mean 
Distance. 

sidereal 
RcTolntUuL 

M.  Long, 
at  the  Epoch. 

Iccentiidtjr  and 
Periiatariilom. 

IpAch 
of  Ella, 

1.  Mimas .... 

2.  EnceladuB.. 

3.  TethyB 

4.  Dione 

6.  Rhea 

6.  Titan 

7.  Hyperion . . 

8.  lapetuB. . . . 

3.8607 
4.3126 
6.3396 
6.8398 
9.6528 

22.1450 

28 

64.3690 

d.   h.  m.    a. 

0  22  37  22.9 

1  8  63     6.7 

1  21  18  26.7 

2  17  41     8.9 
4  12  26  10.8 

16  22  41  26.2 

21     7     7 

79    7  53  40.4 

266"  68'  48" 
67    41   36 
313    43   48 
327     40  48 
363    44     0 
137     21   24 

269    87   48 

0.04  (?);  64'(?) 

0.02  (?) ;  42  (?) 

0.02  (?);  96   (?) 

0.0293;  256  38' 
Apeidea  of  Tttan  hare  a 
motion  In  kmg.  of  90' 
tt-peraa. 

1 

1790.0 
18360 
Ditto. 
Ditta 
Ditta 
1830.0 

1790.0 

The  longitudes  are  reckoned  in  the  plane  of  the  ring  fhnn  its  desoending  node 
with  the  ecliptic  The  first  seren  satellites  more  in  or  verj  nearly  in  its  plane : 
the  orbit  of  the  8th  lies  about  half  way  between  the  plane  of  the  ring  and  that  of 
the  planet's  orbit 

III.  Satellites  of  Uranus, 


SatelUtes. 


1.  Ariel  . . 

2.  Umbriel 

3 

4.  Titania. 

6 

6.  Oberon 

7 

8 


M.  Dis- 

Sidereal 

tance. 

Revolution. 

d.  h.    m. 

7.44 

2  12  28 

10.37 

4    3  27 

13.12 

6  21  26 

17.01 

8  16  56 

19.86 

10  23    3 

22.75 

13  11     7 

46.51 

38    1  48 

91.01 

107  16  39 

Aic. 


throQ^ 
ode,  G.  T. 


The  orbits    are  in- 
clined at  an  angle  of 
about  79**  to  the  edip- 
cL  h.  m.^tic  in  a  plane  whose  s#- 
1787,  Feb.  16  0  lO'cending  nodeisinkng. 

166'   30'   (Bqoinoz  of 
1787,  Jan.     7  0  28  1798).    Their  mocioo  is 

retrograde.  Their  cMm 
are  nearly  circular. 


lY.  Satellite  o    Neptune.   Period,  6.877  cL;  M.  Distance,  12  radii  of  FlaMC 

TABLE  Vn.     Saium'g  Ring, 


Outer  diameter  of  outer  ring. 40 '.095 369,341 

Inner  diameter  of  outer  ring 149,060 

Breadth  of  outer  ring 10,149 

Breadth  of  inner  ring 16,484 

luterral  between  rings I,7i3 

Breadth  of  double  ring 88,366 

Distance  of  ring  fh>m  planet 1^327 

Thickness  of  the  rings  not  exceeding. 210 


u 


TABLE  n  (a). 

The  Planetoids. 
Names,  particulars  of  discovery,  mean  distances,  etc. 


No. 

I. 

Kftine. 

Dato  of  Dlsoovory. 

Diftcoverer. 

Mean 
Dtotance. 

Sidereal 

Period- 

Yra. 

Eocentrlclty. 

Cores 

1801,  Jan.  1. 

Pinzzi. 

2.7660 

4.600 

0.08024 

2. 

PaUas  

1802,  March  28. 

Olbora. 

2.7700 

4.610 

0.23969 

3. 

Juno 

1804,  Sept.  1. 

Harding. 

2  6687 

4.862 

0.25590 

4. 

Vesta 

1807,  March  29. 

Olbers. 

2.3607 

8.627 

0.09012 

'     6. 

Astrea  .... 

1845,  Dec.  8. 

Hencko. 

2.5775 

4.136 

0.18999 

6. 

Hebe 

1847,  July  1. 

Hencke. 

2.4264 

3.777 

0.20115 

7. 

Iris 

'•     Aug.  18. 

Hind. 

2.3862 

S.686 

0.23126 

8. 

Flora 

"    Oct.  18. 

Hind. 

2.2014 

8.266 

0.15670 

9. 

Metis 

1848,  April  25. 

Graham. 

2.3862 

3.686 

0.12320 

10. 

Hegeia 

1849,  AprU  12. 

De  Gasparis. 

3.1494 

6.589 

0.10056 

11. 

Parthenope . 

1850,  Miiy  11. 

De  Gasparis. 

2.4626 

8.841 

0.09888 

12. 

Victoria 

"     Sept.  13. 

Hind. 

2.8844 

5.567 

0.21890 

13. 

Ef^eria 

"    Nov.  2. 

De  Gasparis. 

2.5756 

4.188 

0.08775 

14. 

Irene 

1851,  May  19. 

Hind. 

2.5895 

4.167 

0.16625 

15. 

EuDomia . . . 

"    July  29. 

De  Gasparis. 

2.6429 

4.297 

0.18801 

16.  .Psyche 

1852,  March  17. 

De  Gasparis. 

2.9263 

5.006 

0.13576 

17.  Thetis 

"     April  17. 

Luther. 

2.4737 

8.890 

0.12686 

18.  Melpomene. 

"    June  24. 

Hind. 

2.2958 

3.479 

0.21728 

19.  Fortuna.... 

"     Aug.  22. 

Hind. 

2.4414 

3.815 

0.16792 

20.  Massilia 

"    Sept.  19. 

De  Gasparis. 

2.4093 

8.740 

0.14883 

21. 

Lutetia 

"    Nov.  15. 

Gk>ldschmidt 

2.4854 

3.081 

0.16204 

22. 

Calliope 

"    Nov.  16. 

Hind. 

2.9091 

4.962 

0.10361 

28 

Thalia 

"     Dec.  15. 

Hind. 

2.6250 

4  263 

0.23180 

34. 

Theroia  .... 

1858.  April  5. 

De  Gasparis. 

3.1420 

5.670 

0.11701 

25. 

Phocea 

«     April  6. 

Chacomac. 

2.4023 

3.723 

0.26386 

26. 

Proserpine. . 

"    May  5. 

Luther. 

2.6656 

4.829 

0.08762 

27. 

Euterpe. . . . 

"    Nov.  8. 

Hind. 

2.3473 

8.596 

0.17290 

28. 

fiellooa 

1854,  March  1. 

Luther. 

2.7784 

4.681 

0.16089 

29. 

Ampliitrite.. 

"    March  1. 

Marth. 

2.5648 

4.084 

0.07288 

30. 

Urania  .... 

"    July  22. 

Hind. 

2.3042 

3.635 

0.12718 

31-. 

Euphrosyne 

"    Sept.  1. 

Ferguson. 

3.1661 

6.607 

0.21601 

32. 

Pomona. . . . 

"    Ocu  2a 

Goldschmtdt 

2.5881 

4.160 

0.08240 

33. 

Polyhymnia. 

"    Oct  28. 

Chacomac. 

2.8646 

4.848 

0.33769 

34. 

Ciroe 

1855,  April  6. 

Chacomac. 

2.6839 

4.897 

0.10961 

35. 

Luuoothea. . 

"     April  19. 

Luther. 

8.0060 

5.216 

0.21363 

36. 

Atlanta .... 

"     Oct  6. 

Goldschmidt 

2.7487 

4.557 

0.29788 

87. 

Fides 

"     Oct  6. 

Luther. 

2.6422 

4.295 

0.17489 

39.jLeda 

1836,  Jan.  12. 

Chacomac. 

2.7399 

4.636 

0.15652 

39.lLx'titia 

"     Feb.  8. 

Chaoornaa 

2.7710 

4.613 

0.11081 

40.  Uannonia. . 

«     March  31. 

Luther. 

2.2679 

8.415 

0.04608 

41. 

Daphne  .... 

»    May  2-2. 

Goldschmidt 

2.7674 

4.605 

0.27034 

42. 

Uis 

"     May  23. 

Pogsou. 

2.4401 

3.812 

0.22566 

43. 

Ariadne. . . . 

1867.  April  15. 

Pogson. 

2.2088 

3.272 

0.16766 

44.|Sy8a 

"     May  27. 

Goldschmidt 

2.4242 

8.774 

0.14933 

45 .  Kugenia  . . . 
1 

''    June  28. 

Goldschmidt 

2.7159 

4.476 

0.08260 

29 


TABLE  n  (a)— CoHTiHUBD. 


No. 
46. 

Noma. 

Data  of  bliooTery. 

IMaooTeror. 

Mew 
DiitMioo. 

SIderail 

Period. 

Tt». 

Eeeentiklly. 

Heetia 

1867,  Aug.  16. 

Pogson. 

2.6178 

3.996 

0.16184 

47. 

Melete 

*'    Sept.    9. 

Qoldschmidt 

2.A976 

4.189 

0.23686 

48. 

Aglaia 

"    Sept  16. 

Luther. 

2.8831 

4.896 

0.12788 

49. 

Doris 

"    Sept  19. 

Goldschmidt 

3.1044 

5.470 

0.07580 

60. 

Pales 

"    Sept  19. 

Qoldschmidt 

8.0861 

5.421 

0.23783 

61. 

Virginia.... 

"    Oct  4. 

Ferguson. 

2.6486 

4  810 

0.28695 

62. 

Nemausa... 

1858,  Jan.  22. 

Laurent 

2  3779 

8.667 

0.06286 

63. 

Europa  .... 

"    Feb.  6. 

Goldsrhmidt 

3.0999 

5.458 

O.U0460 

64. 

Calypso  .... 

"    April  4. 

Luther. 

2.6102 

4  217 

0.21263 

66. 

Alexandra . . 

"    Sept  10. 

Qoldschmidt 

2.7076 

4.653 

0.19941 

66. 

Pandora  . . . 

"    Sept  10. 

Searie. 

2.7692 

4.608 

.0.1S895 

67. 

Mnemosyne 

1859,  Sept  22. 

Luther. 

8.1697 

6.616 

010752 

68. 

Concordia. . . 

1860,  March  24. 

Luther. 

2.6979 

4.481 

0.O4I03 

69. 

Danae  

"    Sept    9. 

Qoldschmidt 

2.9746 

5.131 

ai6308 

60. 

Olympia  . . . 

"    Sept  12. 

Chacoroaa 

2,7147 

4.472 

0.11888 

61. 

Erato 

"    Sept  14. 

Forster. 

8.1296 

6.537 

0.16964 

62. 

Echo 

"    Sept  14. 

Ferguson. 

2.3939 

8.729 

0.18543 

63. 

Ausonia .... 

1861,  Feb.  10. 

De  Qasparis 

2.8972 

8.712 

0.12733 

64. 

Angelina.... 

*'    March  4. 

Tempel. 

2.6783 

4.385 

0.12482 

66. 

Cybele 

"    March  8. 

TempeL 

a4206 

6.668 

0.12030 

66. 

Maia    

"    April    9. 

H.  P.  Tuttle. 

2.6639 

4.822 

0.15422 

67. 

Asia 

"    April  17. 

Pogson. 

2.4209 

8.769 

0.1S448 

68. 

Hesperia  . . . 

*•    April  29. 

Schiaparellu 

2.9949 

6.186 

0.17452 

69. 

Leto 

«    April  29. 

Luther. 

2.7748 

4.622 

0.18566 

70. 

Panopea  . . . 

"    May  6. 

Qoldschmidt 

2C182 

4.224 

0.183U9 

71. 

Feronia .... 

"    May  29. 

C.  H.  F.  Peters 

2.2660 

8.411 

0.11977 

72. 

Ni6be 

"    Aug.  13. 

Luther. 

2.7666 

4.574 

0.17374 

73. 

Cly  tie 

1862,  April  7. 

Tuttle. 

2.6648 

4.350 

0.04424 

74. 

Galatea  . ... 

•'    Aug.  80. 

Temple. 

2.7777 

4.629 

0.23820 

76. 

Eurydice  ... 

"    Sept  22. 

C.  H.  F.  Peters 

2.6698 

4.362 

a30690 

76 

Freia 

"     Oct.  21. 

D' Arrest 

3.3877 

6  236 

ai8772 

77. 

Frijfga 

••    Not.  16. 

C.  H.  F.  Peters 

2.6719 

4.368 

0.1S582 

78. 

Diana 

1863,  March  16. 

Luther. 

2.6228 

4.248 

0  20549 

79. 

Eurynome. . 

"    Sept  14. 

Watsou. 

2.44.S8 

8  819 

ai9509 

80. 

Sappho 

1864.  May  2. 

Pogson. 

2.2963 

8.480 

0.20022 

81. 

Terpsichore. 

"    Sept  30. 

Tempel. 

2.8563 

4.827 

0.21173 

82. 

Aiemene . . . 

"    Nov.  27. 

Luther. 

2.7603 

4.686 

0  22599 

83. 

Beatrix  .... 

1866.  April  2tt. 

De  Qasparis. 

2.4287 

3  785 

0.08410 

84. 

Clio 

•'    Aug.  25. 

Luther 

2.3674 

8.648 

0  23754 

85. 

lo 

"     Sept  19. 

GH.  F.Peters 

2.6594 

4.337 

ai9393 

86. 

Bemele  .... 

1866.  Jan.  4. 

Tietjen. 

8  0908 

6.484 

0.20493 

87. 

Sylvia 

"    May  17. 

Pogson. 

•  •  »  * 

88. 

Thisbe 

"    June  16. 

G.  H.  F.  Peters 

2.7603 

4.561 

0.16670 

89. 

"    Aug.  6. 

2.6841 

4.0SS 

0.20499 

TABLE  VIII. 


Mean  Astronomical  Refractions. 
Barometer  30  in.    Thermometer,  Fah.  50* 


Ap^AlL 

Reflr. 

kp,  Alt 

R£fr. 

Ap.  AIL 

Refr. 

Alt. 
42® 

Refr. 

09  0* 

33'  51" 

4°  0' 

11' 52" 

12*^  0- 

4' 28.1" 

r.4.6" 

5 

32  53 

10 

11  30 

10 

4  24.4 

43 

1  2.4 

10 

31  58 

20 

11  10 

20 

4  20.8 

44 

1  0.8 

15 

31  5 

30 

10  50 

30 

4  17.3 

45 

0.58.1 

20 

30  13 

40 

10  32 

40 

4  13.9 

1  46 

66.1 

25 

29  24 

50 

10  15 

50 

4  10.7 

47 

64.2 

30 

28  37 

i  5  0 

9  58 

13  0 

4  7.5 

48 

62.3 

^5 

27  51 

:    10 

9  42 

1    10 

4  4.4 

49 

50.5 

40 

27  6 

1    20 

9  27 

20 

4  1.4 

50 

48.8 

45 

26  24 

30 

9  11 

30 

3  58.4 

51 

47.1 

60 

25  43 

40 

8  58 

40 

3  55.5 

52 

45.4 

65 

25  3 

50 

8  45 

I    50 

1 

3  52.6 

53 

43.8 

1  0 

24  25 

I  6  0 

8  32 

>  14  0 

3  49.9 

54 

42.2 

6 

23  48 

i   10 

8  20 

;  10 

3  47.1 

55 

40.8 

10 

23  13 

1    20 

8  9 

20 

3  44.4 

56 

89.8 

15 

22  40 

!    30 

7  58 

30 

3  41.8 

57 

37.8 

20 

22  8 

{    40 

7  47 

40 

3  39.2 

58 

86.4 

25 

1 

21  37 

50 

7  37 

50 

3  36.7 

59 

85.0 

80 

21  7 

7  0 

7  27 

15  0 

3  34.3 

60 

88.6 

35 

20  38 

10 

7  17 

15  30 

3  27.8 

61 

82.3 

40 

20  10 

20 

7  8 

16  0 

3  20.6 

62 

81.0 

46 

19  43 

30 

6  59 

16  30 

3  14.4 

63 

29.7 

60 

19  17 

■    40 

6  51 

17  0 

3  8.5 

64 

28.4 

65 

18  52 

50 

6  43 

17  30 

1 

3  2.9 

65 

27.2 

2  0 

18  29 

8  0 

6  35 

'  18  0 

2  57.6 

66 

25.9 

5 

18  5 

!    10 

6  28 

19 

2  47.7 

67 

24.7 

10 

17  43 

1    20 

6  21 

20 

2  38.7 

68 

28.6 

15 

17  21 

;    30 

6  14 

21 

2  30.5 

69 

22.4 

20 

17  0 

'    40 

6  7 

22 

2  23.2 

70 

21.2 

25 

16  40 

1    50 

1 

6  0 

23 

2  16.5 

71 

19.9 

80 

16  21 

9  0 

5  54 

24 

2  10.1 

72 

18.8 

85 

16  2 

10 

5  47 

25 

2  4.2 

73 

17.7 

40 

15  43 

.   ^ 

6  41 

26 

1  58.8 

74 

16.6 

45 

15  25 

!    30 

5  36 

27 

1  53.8 

75 

16.6 

60 

15  8 

1    40 

5  30 

28 

1  49.1 

76 

14.4 

65 

14  51 

50 

5  25 

;  ^ 

1  44.7 

77. 

18.4 

S  0 

14  35 

10  0 

5  J) 

!  30 

1  40.5 

78 

12.8 

5 

14  19 

10 

5  15 

31 

1  36.6 

79 

11.2 

10 

14  4 

20 

6  in 

32 

1  33.0 

80 

10.2 

15 

13  50 

!    30 

5  5 

33 

1  29.5 

81 

9.2 

20 

13  35 

;    40 

5  U 

34 

1  26.1 

82 

8.2 

25 

13  21 

'    50 

4  56 

35 

1  23.0 

83 

7.1 

80 

13  7 

11  0 

4  51 

36 

1  20.0 

84 

6.1 

85 

12  53 

10 

4  47 

!  37 

1  17.1 

85 

6.1 

40 

12  41 

20 

4  43 

'  38 

1  14.4 

86 

4.1 

45 

12  28 

30 

4  39 

311 

1  11«« 

87 

8.1 

50 

12  16  I 

40 

4  35 

40 

1  9.1 

88 

2.0 

56 

12  3  1 

50 

4  31 

'  41 

1  6.9 

89 

1.0 

8 


TABLE  IX 


Corrections  of  Mean  Refractions. 


Ap.AU. 

diffoi 
-hlB. 

diC  for 
-lOR 

0 

1  Ap.Alt. 

Dif.  for 

Dif.  for 

— I'^F. 

AD  Ale.  ^^  for  ^^'  for 

Ak. 

Di£  fer 

+ia 

DiCtel 
•lOF.i 

o  » 

'/ 

O  ' 

rf 

tt 

Q      t       t* 

« 

o 

// 

.» 

0  0 

74 

8.1 

4  0 

24.1 

1.70 

12  0 

9.00 

0.556 

42 

2.16 

o.iao 

5 

71 

7.6 

10 

23.4 

1.64 

10 

8.86 

.548 

43 

2.09 

.125 

10 

69 

7.3 

20 

22.7 

1.58 

20 

8.74 

.541 

44 

2.02 

.120 

15 

67 

7.0 

30 

22.0 

1.53 

30 

8.63 

.633 

46 

1.95 

.116 

20 

65 

6.7 

40 

21.3 

1.48 

40 

8.51 

.524 

46 

1.88 

.112 

25 

63 

6.4 

50 

20.7 

1.43 

50 

8.41 

.617 

47 

1.81 

.108 

30 

61 

6.1 

5  0 

20.1 

1.38 

13  0 

8.30 

.509  i 

48 

1.75 

.104 

35 

59 

5.9 

10 

19.6 

1.34 

10 

8.20 

.503 

49 

1.69 

.101 

40 

58 

5.6 

20 

19.1 

1.30 

20 

8.10 

.496 

60 

1.63 

.097 

45 

66 

5.4 

30 

18.6 

1.26 

30 

8.00 

.490 

51 

1.58 

.094 

50 

65 

5.1 

40 

)8.1 

1.22 

40 

7.89 

.482  1 

52 

1.62 

.090 

65 

53 

4.9 

50 

17.6 

1.19 

50 

7.79 

.476  1 

53 

1.47 

.088 

1  0 

62 

4.7 

6  0 

17.2 

1.15 

|l4  0 

7.70 

.469 

64 

1.41 

.085 

5 

60 

4.6 

10 

16.8 

1.11 

!     10 

7.61 

.464 

65 

1.36 

.082 

10 

49 

4.5 

20 

16.4 

1.09 

20 

7.52 

.458  ! 

56 

1.31 

.079 

15 

48 

4.4 

30 

16.0 

1.06 

30 

7.43 

.453  < 

67 

1.26 

.076 

20 

46 

4.2 

40 

15.7 

1.03 

40 

7.34 

.448 ; 

58 

1.22 

.073 

25 

45 

4.0 

50 

15.3 

1.00 

50 

7.26 

.444 

1 

69 

1.17 

.070 

30 

44 

3.9 

7  0 

150 

0.98 

.15  0 

7.18 

.439  \ 

60 

1.12 

.067 

35 

43 

3.8 

10 

14.6 

.95 

,  15  30 

6.95 

.424 

61 

1.08 

.065 

40 

42 

3.6 

20 

14.3 

.93 

16  0 

6.73 

.411  , 

62 

1.04 

.06S 

45 

40 

3.5 

30 

14.1 

.91 
.89 

16  30 

6.51 

.399 

63 

.99 

.060 

60 

39 

3.4 

40 

13.8 

1  17  0 

6.31 

.386 

64 

.98 

.057 

65 

39 

3.3 

60 

13.5 

.87 

17  30 

6.12 

.374 

66 

.91 

.055 

2  0 

38 

3.2 

8  0 

13.3 

.86 

18  0 

6.94 

.362 

66 

.87 

.059 

6 

37 

3.1 

10 

13.1 

.83 

19 

5.61 

.340  : 

67 

.83 

.050 

10   36 

3.0 

20 

12.8 

.82 

20 

6.31 

.322 

68 

.79 

.047 

16 

36 

2.9  ' 

30 

12.6 

.80 

21 

5.04 

.305 

69 

.75 

.045 

20 

35 

2.8 

40  12.3 

.79 

22 

4.79 

.290 

70 

.71 

.043 

26 

34 

2.8 

60 

12.1 

.77 

23 

4.67 

.276  j 

71 

.67 

.040 

30 

33 

2.7 

9  0 

11.9 

.76 

24 

4.36 

.264  , 

72 

.63 

.038 

86 

33 

2.7 

10 

11.7 

,74 

26 

4.16 

.262  : 

73 

.69 

.036 

40 

32 

2.6 

20 

11.6 

.73 

26 

3.97 

.241 

74 

.36 

033 

46 

32 

2.6 

30 

11.3 

.72 

27 

3.81 

.230 

76 

.62 

.031 

60 

31 

2.4 

40 

11.1 

.71 

28 

3.66 

.219  , 

76 

.48 

.029 

66 

30 

2.3 

60 

11.0 

.70 

29 

3.60 

.209  ' 

■ 

77 

46 

• 

.027 

3  0 

30 

2.3 

10  0 

10.8 

.69 

30 

3.36 

.201  ' 

78 

A\ 

.025 

6 

29 

2.2 

10 

10.6 

.67 

31 

3.23 

.193 

79 

.98 

.023. 

10 

29 

2.2 

20 

10.4 

.66 

32 

3.11 

.186 

80 

.34 

.021 

16 

28 

2.1 

30 

10.2 

.64 

33 

2.99 

.179 

81 

.31 

.016 

20 

28 

2.1 

40 

10.1 

.63  34 

2.88 

.173 

82 

.27  } 

.016 

25 

27 

2.0  I 

60 

9.9 

.62  i  36 

2.78 

.167 

83 

.94, 

.014 

30 

27 

2.0  ' 

11  0 

9.8 

.60  36 

2.68 

.161 

84 

.20 

.012 

36 

26 

2.0 

10 

9.6 

.68  37 

2.58 

.166 

83 

.17 

.010 

40 

26 

1.9 

20 

9.6 

.68  ■  38 

2.49 

.149 

86 

.14 

.009 

46 

25 

1.9 

30 

9.4 

.67  39 

2.40 

.144 

87 

.10 

.006 

60 

26 

1.9 

40 

9.2 

.66  40 

2.32 

.139 

88 

.07  ' 

.004 

66 

35 

1.8  , 

60  I 

9.1 

.66  41 

2.S4 

.134 

89 

.03 

.002 

1 

TABLE  X. 


0 


Parallax  of  the  Siin,  on  the  first  day  of  each  Month:  the  mean 
horizontal  Parallax  being  assumed  =  8  \60. 


Alti- 

Jul. 

Feb. 

March.) 

April. 
Oct. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

tode. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

o 

ft 

// 

*/ 

// 

// 

n 

// 

0 

8.75 

8.73 

8.67 

8.60 

8.53 

8.48 

8.46 

5 

8.73 

8.69 

8.64 

8.56 

8.50 

8.44 

8.42 

10 

8.62 

8.59 

8.54 

8.47 

8.40 

8.35 

8.33 

15 

8.45 

8.43 

8.38 

8.30 

8.24 

8.19 

8.17 

20 

8.22 

8.20 

8.15 

8.08 

8.01 

7.97 

7.95 

25 

7.93 

7.91 

7.86 

7.79 

7.73 

7.68 

7.67 

30 

7.68 

7.66 

7.51 

7.45 

7.39 

7.34 

7.83 

35 

7.17 

7.15 

7.11 

7.04 

6.99 

6.94 

6.93 

40 

6.70 

6.68 

6.64 

6.59 

6.53 

6.49 

6.48 

45 

6.10 

6.17 

6.13 

6.08 

6.03 

5.99 

5.98 

50 

5.62 

5.61 

5.58 

5.53 

5.48 

5.45 

5.44 

65 

5.02 

5.01 

4.98 

4.93 

4.89 

4.86 

4.85 

60 

4.87 

4.36 

4.34 

4.30 

4.26 

4.24 

4.23 

«5 

3.70 

3.69 

3.67 

3.63 

3.60 

3.58 

3.67 

70 

2.99 

2.98 

2.97 

2.94 

2.92 

2.90 

2.89 

75 

2.26 

2.26 

2.25 

2.23 

2.21 

2.19 

2.19 

80 

1.52 

1.52 

1.51 

1.49 

1.48 

1.47 

1.47 

1  85 

0.76 

0.76 

0.76 

0.75 

0.74 

0.74 

0.74 

1  90 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

000 

0.00 

0.00 

TABLE  XL 


Semi-diurnal  Arcs, 


Decimation. 

Lai. 

1° 

5° 

lO'^ 

150 

200 

26o 

30o 

o 

h  m 

h     m 

h    m 

h     m 

h     tn 

A  m 

h    m 

6 

6  0 

6  2 

6  4 

6  5 

6  7 

6  9 

6  IS 

10 

6  1 

6  4 

6  7 

6  11 

6  16 

6  19 

6  24 

15 

6  1 

6  5 

6  11 

6  16 

6  22 

6  29 

6  36 

SO 

6  1 

6  7 

6  15 

6  22 

6  30 

6  39 

6  49 

25 

6  2 

6  9 

6  19 

6  29 

6  39 

6  60 

7  S 

80 

6  2 

6  12 

6  23 

6  36 

6  49 

7  2 

7  18 

35 

6  3 

6  14 

6  28 

6  43 

6  69 

7  16 

7  36 

40 

6  3 

6  17 

6  34 

6  62 

7  11 

7  32 

7  66 

46 

6  4 

6  20 

6  41 

7  2 

7  25 

7  61 

8  SI 

60 

6  5 

6  24 

6  49 

7  14 

7  43 

8  16 

8  54 

65 

6  6 

6  29 

6  68 

7  30 

8  6 

8  47 

9  4S 

dO 

6  7 

6  35 

7  11 

7  61 

8  36 

9  36 

IS  0 

06 

6  9 

6  43 

7  29 

8  20 

9  25 

IS  0 

10 


TABLE  XII. 


Equation  of  Time,  to  convert  Apparent  Time  into  Mean  TSme 

Argument,  Meao  Longitude  of  the  Sun. 


o 

0« 

I* 

II* 

in* 

IVt 

V« 

min.  tec. 

min.  9tc. 

mm.  «ee. 

fRtfV.  CCC. 

min,  aec. 

min  MC 

0 

+  6  68.4 

—  1  29.7 

—3  38.7 

+ 1  27.0 

+  6    4.1 

+  2  48.7 

1 

6  39.7 

142.0 

3  34.2 

140.1 

6    6.3 

2  34.5 

2 

6  20.9 

153.8 

3  29.1 

153.1 

6    8.0 

2  18.9 

8 

6    2.1 

2    5.2 

3  23.5 

2    6.0 

6    9.1 

2    2.8 

4 

5  43.3 

2  15.9 

3  17.3 

2  18.9 

6    9.6 

146.4 

6 

5  24.5 

2  26.1 

3  10.7 

2  31.7 

6    9.8 

129.6 

6 

6    6.7 

2  35.9 

3    3.5 

2  44.3 

6    8.6 

112.8 

7 

4  46.9 

2  45.0 

2  66.0 

2  66.7 

6    7.2 

0  64.6 

8 

4  28.2 

2  53.6 

2  47.9 

3   8.9 

6   6.2 

0  36.6 

9 

4   9.6 

3    1.8 

2  39.5 

3  20.8 

6   2.5 

+  0  18.2 

10 

3  51.1 

3    9.3 

2  30.5 

3  32.5 

5  59.3 

—0   0.4 

11 

8  32.6 

3  16.3 

2  21.2 

3  43.9 

5  55.4 

019.6 

12 

3  14.3 

3  22.8 

2  11.6 

3  55.0 

5  51.0 

0  38.8 

13 

2  56.2 

3  28.6 

2    1.4 

4   6.8 

6  46.8 

0  68.4 

U 

2  38.3 

8  33.9 

161.0 

4  16.3 

6  40.1 

1  18.2 

15 

2  20.5 

3  38.6 

140.1 

4  26.5 

6  33.7 

138.3 

16 

2   3.0 

3  42.7 

129.0 

4  36.3 

6  26.7 

168.6 

17 

145.7 

3  46.3 

117.6 

4  46.7 

619.2 

2  19.1 

18 

128.6 

3  49.2 

1    6.9 

4  64.7 

5  11.1 

2  39.8 

19 

1  11.7 

3  51.6 

0  64.1 

6   8.3 

6   2.8 

3    0.7 

20 

0  55.2 

3  53.3 

0  42.0 

511.8 

4  53.0 

3  21.6 

21 

0  39.1 

8  54.4 

0  29.6 

6  18.9 

4  43.1 

3  42.8 

22 

0  23.3 

3  55.0 

0  17.1 

5  26.0 

4  32.7 

4    4.0 

23 

+  0    7.8 

3  55.0 

—  0   4.4 

6  32.6 

4  21.6 

4  26.8 

24 

—  0    7.3 

3  54.5 

+  0    8.4 

6  38.6 

4  10.1 

4  46.6 

25 

0  22.0 

3  53.3 

0  21.6 

5  44.2 

3  67.9 

6   8.1 

26 

0  36.3 

3  51.5 

0  34.6 

5  49.8 

3  46.3 

6  29.5 

27 

0  50.3 

3  49.2 

0  47.6 

6  53.9 

3  32.1 

6  61.0 

28 

1    3.8 

3  46.2 

1    0.7 

6  57.8 

3  18.6 

6  12.3 

29 

1  16.9 

3  42.8 

1  13.8 

6    1.2 

3   4.3 

6  33.7 

80 

—  1  29.7 

—  3  38.7 

+  1  27.0 

+  6    4.1 

+  2  49.7 

—  6  64.9 

TABLE  XIII. 

Secular  Variation  of  Equation  of  Time. 
Argument,  Sun's  Mean  Longitude. 


MC. 

0» 

I* 

II* 

III* 

IV*       V* 

tee. 

•ee. 

Me, 

«ec. 

MC 

MC. 

0 

—  3 

+    4 

+  11 

+  14 

f  13 

+  9 

3 

2 

5 

11 

13 

8 

6 

1 

6 

12 

12 

8 

9 

—  1 

6 

12 

12 

7 : 

12 

0 

7 

12 

12         7 

15 

+  1 

8 

18 

11 

6 

18 

2 

8 

13 

11 

6 

21 

2 

9 

14 

10 

6 

24 

3 

9 

14 

10 

6 

27 

4 

10 

14 

9 

4 

30 

+  4 

+  11 

+  14 

-r  13 

+    9+4 

TABLE  XII 
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Equation  of  Time,  to  convert  Apparent  Time  into  Mean  Time. 

Argument,  Mean  Longitude  of  the  Sun. 


o 

VI* 

VII* 

VIII* 

IX* 

X* 

XI* 

min,MC. 

nttn.  9tc. 

min.  tec. 

flIUA.  BCC» 

fitlfl.  MC. 

min.  Me. 

0 

—  6  54.9 

— 16  18.9 

— 13  58.7 

—  130.6 

+  11  30.0 

+  14  3.1 

1 

7  16.1 

15  27.9 

13  43.0 

1  0.2 

11  47.0 

13  56.0 

% 

7  37.2 

15  86.1 

13  26.3 

—  0  29.8 

12  3.3 

1348.4 

8 

7  58.3 

15  43.7 

13  8.9 

+  0  0.6 

12  18.7 

13  40.1 

4 

8  19.1 

15  50.5 

12  50.6 

0  31.0 

12  33.4 

13  31.1 

6 

8  39.8 

16  56.5 

12  31.4 

1  1.3 

12  47.2 

13  21.6 

6 

9  0.2 

16  1.8 

12  11.6 

131.4 

13  0.1 

13  11.4 

7 

9  20.5 

16  6.3 

1151.1 

2  1.3 

13  12.2 

13  0.7 

8 

9  40.6 

16  9.9 

11  29.9 

2  31.0 

13  23.5 

1249.4 

9 

10  0.3 

16  12.9 

11  7.9 

3  0.6 

13  33.9 

12  37.4 

10 

10  19.8 

16  15.1 

10  45.4 

3  29.7 

13  43.6 

12  25.0 

11 

10  38.9 

16  16.5 

10  22.0 

3  58.6 

13  62.3 

12  12.2 

12 

10  57.8 

16  17.0 

9  58.1 

4  27.1 

14  0.2 

1158.9 

13 

11  16.2 

16  16.6 

9  33.6 

4  65.2 

14  7.3 

11  45.1 

14 

11  34.4 

16  15.4 

9  8.4 

6  22.9 

14  13.5 

1130.9 

15 

11  52.1 

16  13.4 

8  42.6 

5  60.2 

14  18.9 

11  16.3 

16 

12  9.5 

16  10.4 

8  16.4 

6  17.1 

14  23.4 

U  1.1 

17 

12  26.5 

16  6.7 

7  49.6 

6  43.5 

14  27.2 

10  45.6 

18 

12  42.9 

16  2.1 

7  22.5 

7  9.3 

14  30.0 

10  29.7 

19 

12  58.9 

15  56.6 

6  54.9 

7  34.6 

14  32. 1 

10  13.6 

30 

13  14.4 

15  50.1 

6  27.0 

7  59.3 

14  33.3 

9  66.9 

21 

13  29.5 

16  42.9 

5  58.5 

8  23.4 

14  33.7 

9  40.1 

22 

13  44.1 

15  34.8 

5  29.7 

8  46.9 

14  33.3 

9  23.0 

23 

13  58.0 

15  25.8 

5  0.5 

9  9.8 

14  32.2 

9  5.7 

24 

1411.4 

15  16.0 

4  81.0 

9  32.0 

14  30.2 

8  48.0  , 

26 

14  24.1 

16  5.2 

4  1.4 

9  53.5 

14  27.5 

8  30.2  ' 

26 

14  36.3 

14  63.6 

3  31.6 

10  14.3 

14  24.0 

8  12.2 

27 

14  47.9 

14  41.1 

3  1.5 

10  34.4 

14  19.9 

7  64.0  , 

28 

14  58.8 

14  27.7 

2  31.3 

10  53.8 

14  15.0 

7  35.5 

29 

15  9.2 

14  13.6 

2  1.0 

11  12.3 

14  9.4 

7  17.0 

30 

--16  18.9 

— 13  68.7 

-  130.6 

+  1130.0 

-4  14  3.1 

+  6  68.4 

TABLE  XIIL 

Secular  Variation  of  liquation  of  Time» 

Argument,  Sun's  Mean  Longitude. 


t — 
o 

VI* 

VII* 

VIII* 

IX* 

X* 

XI* 

tee. 

tee. 

eee. 

tee. 

tee. 

»ee. 

0 

+4 

—  2 

—10 

—15 

—16 

—10 

3 

3 

8 

10 

16 

14 

10 

6 

8 

4 

11 

16 

14 

9 

9 

2 

4 

12 

16 

14 

8 

12 

1 

5 

12 

15 

13 

8 

16 

+  1 

6 

13 

16 

13 

7 

18 

0 

7 

18 

15 

12 

6 

21 

0 

7 

14 

16 

12 

5 

24 

—1 

8 

14 

15 

11 

6 

27 

2 

9 

16 

15 

11 

4 

30 

-2 

—10 

—16 

—15 

I -10 

—  11 

12 


TABLE  XIV. 


Perturbations  of  Equation  of  Time. 


ni. 


n. 

0 

•ee. 

100 

Bee. 

200 

300 

400 

tee. 

60C 

tee. 

600 

700 

800 
tee. 

900 

1000 

see.     tee. 

tee.  ,  tee. 

tee. 

tee. 

0 

1.4 

0.8 

1.0     1.7 

1.7 

1.2 

0.7  '  0.4 

0.6 

1.4 

1.4 

100 

1.2 

1.4 

1.1      1.0 

1.6 

1.8 

1.1  '  0.7 

0.6 

0.7 

1.2 

300 

0.9 

1.0 

1.2     1.2 

1.2 

1.6 

1.7  .  1.1 

0.5 

0.7 

0.9 

300 

0.7 

1.1 

1.1     0.9 

1.2 

1.4 

1.6      1.6 

1.2 

0.5 

0.7 

400 

0.5 

0.6 

1.2     1.2 

0.8 

1.0 

1.6      1.7 

1.5 

1.2 

0.6 

600 

1.0 

0.5 

0.6     1.2 

1.4 

0.8 

0.8  '  1.6 

1.9 

1.6 

1.0 

600 

1.7 

1.0 

0.4     0.6 

1.2 

1.4 

0.9 

0.6 

1.3 

2.0 

1.7 

700 

1.9 

1.8 

1.1 

0.4 

04 

1.1 

1.6 

1.1 

0.7 

1.2 

1.9 

800 

1.2 

1.8 

1.8 

1.2 

0.4 

0.3 

1.0 

1.6 

1.2 

0.7 

1.2 

900 

0.7     1.1 

1.7 

1.8 

1.2 

Q.6 

0.2     0.8 

1.6 

1.3 

0.7 

1000 

1.4    0.8 

1.0 

1.7 

1.7 

1.2 

0.7  ■  0.4 

0.6 

1.4 

1.4 

n. 

IV. 

sec 

«ee. 

tee. 

tee. 

9f€. 

tee.      tee.  ,  tec. 

tee. 

tee.      tee.  | 

0 

0.6 

0.7 

0.6 

0.3 

0.2 

0.6 

0.7 

0.5 

0.2 

0.1 

0.6 

100 

0.2 

0.7 

0.6 

0.5 

0.2 

0.3 

0.6 

0.9 

0.5 

0.2 

0.2 

200 

0.2 

0.4 

0.6 

0.5 

0.4 

0.3 

0.4 

0.6 

0.5 

0.5 

0.2 

300 

0.4     0.2 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.6 

0.5 

04 

400 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

0.6 

600 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

0.3 

0.4 

0.6 

0.3 

0.4 

600 

0.3 

0.3 

05 

0.6 

0.4 

0.4 

0.3 

0.5 

0.7 

0.4 

03 

700 

0.4 

0.2 

0.3 

0.6 

0.6 

0.4 

0.2 

0.2  i  0.7 

0.7 

04 

800 

0.6 

0.3 

0.2 

0.3 

0.7 

06 

0.3 

0  2    0.3 

0.8 

0  6 

900 

0.8 

0.5 

0.3 

0.1 

0.4 

0.7 

0.6 

0.3    0.1 

0.5 

08 

1000 

0.6 

0.7 

0.5 

0.3 

02 

0.6 

0.7  i  0.5    0.2 

0.1 

0.6 

n. 

V. 

9fC. 

««c.  1  »et.       sec. 

tee. 

tee. 

tee.      tec.  ,  trr.    i  tee.  1  tee. 

0 

1.0 

1.0     1.1       1.2 

1.1 

1.0 

0.7      0.4 

0.6  i  0  9  !  1.0  1 

100 

0.9 

0.9 

0.8 

1.0 

1.3 

1.3 

1.0     0.7 

04 

0.6     0.9 

200 

0.5 

0.7 

0.7 

0.8 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

1.2    0.9 

0.3     0.5 

300 

0.2 

0.5    0.7 

0.7 

0.8 

1.2 

1.5 

1.5 

1.1   '  0.6|  02  1 

400 

0.3 

0.2 

0.5 

0.7 

0.7 

09 

1.3 

1.4 

1.4  ,  1.0 

0.3 

600 

0.8 

0.3 

0.2 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

1.0 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

0.8 

600 

1.3 

0.7 

0.3 

0.3 

0.6 

0.7 

0.9 

1.1 

1.4 

1.6 

1.3 

700 

1.5 

1.1 

0.7 

0.3 

0.4 

0.6 

0.8 

1.0 

1.2 

1.4 

1.5 

800 

1.3 

1.3 

1.0 

0,7 

0.4  •  0.4 

0.6 

08 

1.0 

1.2 

1.3 

900 

1.1 

1.2 

1.2 

1.0 

0.8      0.6 

0.5 

0.6  '  0  9 

1.1 

1.1 

1000 

l.O 

1.0 

1.1 

1.2  1  1.1      1.0  '  0.7 

0.4  1 0  6 

0.9 

1.0 

Moon  and  Nutation, 

•ec. 

MC   1    MfC.   1    •^C 

tee. 

9^. 

»ee. 

t^. 

tec. 

tee  \ 

MC 

I. 

0.6 

0.8  1  10     1.0 

08 

0.5 

02 

0.0 

00 

02 

0.6 

N. 

0.1 

O.l 

1  0.2 

02 

0.2 

0.2 

02 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

Consunt  3«.0 


TABLE  XV. 
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For  converting  any  given  day  into  the  decimal  part  of  a  year 

of  365  days. 


Day 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

I 

.000 

.085 

.162 

.247 

.329 

.414 

3 

.003 

.088 

.164 

.249 

.331 

.416 

3 

.006 

.090 

.167 

.252 

.334 

.419 

4 

.008 

.093 

.170 

.255 

.337 

.423 

5 

.011 

.096 

.173 

.258 

.340 

.426 

6 

.014 

099 

.175 

.260 

.342 

.427 

7 

.016 

.101 

.178 

.263 

.345 

.430 

8 

.019 

.104 

.181 

.266 

.348 

.433 

9 

.022 

.107 

.184 

.268 

.351 

.436 

10 

.025 

.110 

.186 

.271 

.353 

.438 

11 

.027* 

.112 

.189 

274 

.356 

.441 

IS 

.030 

.115 

.192 

.277 

^359 
.3& 

.444 

13 

.033 

.118 

.195 

.279 

.446 

14 

.036 

.121 

.197 

.282 

.364 

.449 

16 

.038 

.123 

.200 

.285 

.367 

.453 

16 

.041 

.126 

.203 

.288 

.370 

.455 

17 

.044 

.129 

.205 

.290 

.373 

.458 

18 

•046 

.132 

.208 

.293 

.376 

.460 

19 

.049 

.134 

.211 

.296 

.378 

.463 

90 

.052 

.137 

.214 

.299 

.381 

.466 

31 

.055 

.140 

.216 

.301 

.384 

.468 

33 

.058 

.142 

.219 

.304 

.386 

.471 

33 

.060 

.145 

.222 

.307 

.389 

.474 

34 

.063 

.148 

.325 

.310 

.393 

.477 

35 

.066 

.151 

.227 

.313 

.395 

.479 

36 

.068 

.153 

.230 

.315 

.397 

.4^ 

87 

.071 

.156 

.233 

.318 

.400 

.485 

38 

.074 

.159 

.236 

.331 

.403 

.488 

89 

.077 

.238 

.333 

.405 

.490 

30 

.079 

.241 

.336 

.408 

.498 

3L 

.083 

.344 

.411 

14 


TABLE  XV.,  Continued. 


For  converting  any  given  day  into  the  decimal  part  of  a  yeat 

of  S65  days. 


Day 

July 

August 

Sept 

Oct 

Not. 

l>«e. 

1 

.496 

.581 

.666 

.748 

.833 

.916 

3 

.499 

.584 

.668 

.751 

.836 

.918 

3 

.501 

.586 

671 

.753 

.838 

.931 

4 

.504 

.589 

.674 

.756 

.841 

.923 

6 

.507 

.592 

.677 

.759 

•o44 

.926 

6 

.510 

.595 

.679 

.762 

846 

.929 

7 

.512* 

.597 

.682 

.764 

.849 

.931 

8 

.515 

.600 

.685 

.767 

.852 

.934 

9 

.518 

.603 

.688 

.770 

855 

.937 

10 

.521 

.605 

.690 

.773 

.858 

.940 

11 

.523 

.608 

.693 

.775 

.860 

.042 

\% 

526 

611 

.696 

.778 

.863 

.945 

13 

.52$ 

614 

.699 

.781 

.866 

.9tO 

14 

.532 

.616 

.701 

.784 

.868 

.951 

15 

.534 

.619 

.704 

.786 

.871 

.953 

16 

.537 

,..622 

.707 

.789 

.874 

.956 

17 

.540 

\625 

.710 

.792 

877 

.959 

18 

.542 

.627 

.712 

.795 

879 

.962 

19 

,545 

.630 

.715 

.797 

882 

.964 

80 

.548 

.633 

.718 

.800 

885 

.967 

21 

.651 

.636 

.721 

.803 

888 

.970 

22 

.553 

.638 

.723 

805 

890 

.973 

23 

.556 

.641 

.726 

.808 

893 

.975 

24 

.559 

.644 

.729 

.811 

896 

.978 

25 

.562 

.647 

.731 

.814 

.899 

.981 

26 

564 

.649 

.734 

.816 

.901 

.c^B^ 

27 

.667 

.652 

.737 

.819 

.904 

.986 

28 

.570 

.655 

.740 

.822 

.907 

.989 

29 

.573 

.658 

.742 

.825 

.910 

.902 

30 

.576 

.660 

.745 

.827 

.912 

.995 

81 

.578 

.663 

.830. 

.997 

TABLE  XVL 
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Far  converting  time  into  decimal  parts  of  a  day. 


Hours    i 

1 

Mlnates 

Seconds 

h. 

m. 

m. 

t. 

8. 

1 

.04167 

1 

.00069 

31 

.02153 

1 

.00001  C  31 

.00036 

2 

.06333 

2 

.00139 

32 

.02222 

2 

.00002  1  32 

.00037 

3 

.12600  1 

3 

.00208 

33 

.02292 

3 

.00003   33 

.00038 

4 

.16667 

4 

.00278 

34 

.02361 

4 

.00005  :  34 

.00039 

6 

.20833 

6 

.00347 

35 

.02430 

5 

.00006  •  35 
.00007  '   36 

.00040 

6 

.25000 

6 

.00417 

36 

.02500 

6 

.00042 

7 

.29167 

7 

.00486 

37 

.02569 

7 

.00008  (  37 

.00043 

8 

.33333 

8 

.00556 

38 

.02639 

8 

.00009  S  38 

.00044 

9 

.37600 

9 

.00625 

39 

.02708 

9 

.00010  )   39 
.00012  ^  40 

.00013  \  41 

.00045 

10 

.41667 

10 

.00694 

40 

.02778 

10 

.00046 

11 

.46833 

11 

.00764 

41 

,02847 

11 

.00047 

12 

.50000 

12 

.00833 

42 

.02917 

12 

.00014 

42 

.00049 

13 

.54167 

13 

1  .00903 

43 

.02986 

13 

.00015 

43 

.00050 

14 

.58333 

14 

1  .00972 

44 

.03056 

14 

.00016 

44 

.00051 

16 

.62500 

15 

01042 

45 

.03125 

15 

.00017 

45 

.00052 

16 

.66667 

16 

.01111 

46 

.03194 

16 

.00018 

46 

.00058 

17 

.70833 

17 

.01180 

47 

.03264 

17 

.00020 

47 

.00054 

18 

.76000 

18 

.01250 

48 

.03333 

18 

.00021 

48 

.00056 

19 

.79167 

19 

.01319 

49 

.03403 

19 

.00022 

49 

.00057 

20 

.83333 

20 

.01389 

50 

.03472 

20 

.00023 

50 

.00068 

21 

.87500 

21 

01458 

51 

.03542 

21 

.00024 

51 

.00059 

22 

.91667 

22 

.01528 

52 

.03611 

22 

.00025 

62 

.00060 

28 

.95833 

23 

01597 

53 

.03680 

28 

.00027 

53 

.00061 

24 

1.00000 

24 

.01667 

54 

.03750 

24 

.00028 

54 

.00062 

25 

.01736 

55 

.03819 

25 

.00029 

55 

.00064 

26 

.01805 

56 

.03889 

26 

.00030 

56 

.00065 

27 

.01875 

57 

.03958 

1  27 

.00031 

57 

.00066 

28 

.01944 

58 

.04028 

28 

.oooas 

58 

.00067 

29 

.02014 

59 

.04097 

29 

.00034 

59 

.00068 

30 

.02083 

60 

.04167 

1  30 

.00086 

60 

.00069 

16 


TABLE  XVII. 


For  converting  Minutes  and  Seconds  of  a  degree^  into  the 

decimal  division  of  the  same. 


Mioutei 

Beconda 

1 

.01667 

31 

.51667 

1 

.00028  1  81 

.00861 

2 

.03833 

32 

.53333 

2 

.00056 

32 

.00889 

3 

.05000 

33 

.55000 

3 

.00083 

33 

.00917 

4 

.06667 

34 

.56667 

4 

.00111 

84 

.00944 

5 

.08333 

35 

.58333 

5 

.00189 

85 

.00972 

6 

.10000 

36 

.60000 

6 

.00167 

36 

.01000 

7 

.11667 

37 

.61667 

7 

.00194 

37 

.01028 

8 

.13333 

38 

.63333 

8 

.00222 

38 

.01056 

9 

.15000 

39 

.65000 

9 

.00250 

39 

.01083 

10 

.16667 

40 

.66667 

10 

.00278 

40 

.01111 

11 

.18338 

41 

.68333 

11 

.09306 

41 

.01139 

12 

.20000 

42 

.70000 

12 

.00333 

42 

.01 167 

13 

.21667 

43 

.71667 

13 

.00361 

48 

.01194 

14 

.23333 

44 

.73333 

14 

.00389 

44 

.01222 

15 

.26000 

45 

.75000 

15 

.00417 

45 

.01250 

16 

.26667 

46 

.76667 

16 

.00444 

46 

.01278 

17 

.28333 

47 

.78333 

17 

.00472 

47 

.01306 

18 

.80000 

48 

.80000 

18 

.00500 

48 

.01333 

19 

.31667 

49 

.81667 

19 

.00528 

49 

.01361 

20 

.33333 

50 

.83333 

20 

.00556 

50 

.01389 

21 

.85000 

51 

.85000 

21 

.00583 

61 

.01417 

22 

.86667 

52 

.86667 

22 

.00611 

62 

.01444 

23 

.38333 

53 

.88333 

23 

.00639 

58 

.01472 

24 

.40000 

54 

.90000 

24 

.00667 

54 

.01500 

25 

.41667 

55 

.91667 

25 

.00694 

55 

.01528 

26 

.43333 

56 

.93333 

26 

.00722 

56 

.01556 

27 

.45000 

57 

.95000 

I  27 

.00750 

57 

.01563  1 

28 

.46667 

58 

.96667 

'  28 

.00778 

58 

.01611  1 

29 

.48883 

59 

.98333 

:  29 

.00806 

59 

.01639 

1  90 

.50000 

60 

1.00000 

l80 

.00833  1  60 

.01667 

TABLE  XVin. 
Sun^s  Epochs. 
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Tetn. 

M.  Long. 

Long.  Peri. 

I. 
228 

IL 
279 

IIL 
169 

IV. 
598 

V. 

768 

N. 
619 

VL 
989 

VIL 
362 

1830 

8 

9 

O           t            It 

10  37  46.9 

9 

9 

O          1           It 

10  0  54 

1831 

9 

10  23  27.4  9 

10  1  55 

588 

278 

793 

130 

842 

673 

235 

396 

1832  B. 

9 

10  9  7.9 

9 

10  2  67 

948 

278 

418 

661 

926 

627 

482 

430 

1833 

9 

10  63  66.8  9 

10  3  59 

342 

280 

47 

194 

11 

681 

764 

464 

1834 

9 

10  39  37.3 

9 

10  6  0 

702 

279 

671 

726 

95 

734 

11 

498 

1836 

9 

10  25  17.8 

9 

10  6  2 

62 

279 

296 

256 

179 

788 

257 

532 

1836  B. 

9 

10  10  68.4 

9 

10  7  3 

422 

278 

920 

788 

264 

842 

504 

566 

1837 

9 

10  56  47.2 

9 

10  8  6 

816 

280 

549 

321 

348 

895 

787 

600 

1838 

9 

10  €1   27.8 

9 

10  9  6 

176 

279 

173 

852 

432 

949 

33 

634 

1839 

9 

10  27  8.3 

9 

10  10  8 

536 

279 

798 

383 

517 

3 

279 

668 

1840  B. 

9 

10  12  48.8 

9 

10  11  9 

896 

278 

422 

915 

601 

56 

526 

702 

1841 

9 

10  57  37.7 

9 

10  12  11 

290 

280 

51 

447 

685 

110 

809 

736 

1842 

9 

10  43  18.2 

9 

10  13  12 

650 

279 

676 

979 

770 

164 

65 

770 

1843 

9 

10  28  68.8 

9 

10  14  14 

10 

279 

300 

510 

854 

'il8 

301 

804 

1844  B. 

9 

10  14  39.3 

9 

10  15  15 

370 

278 

924 

41 

9S8 

272 

548 

838 

1846 

9 

10  69  28.2 

9 

10  16  17 

764 

280 

653 

574 

23 

325 

831 

872 

1846 

9 

10  45  8.7 

9 

10  17  19 

124 

280 

177 

106 

107 

379 

77 

906 

1847 

9 

10  30  49.2 

9 

10  18  20 

484 

279 

802 

637 

191 

433 

324 

940 

1848  B. 

9 

10  16  29.8 

9 

10  19  22 

844 

278 

427 

168 

276 

487' 

570 

974 

1849 

9 

11  1  18.6 

9 

10  20  23 

238 

280 

55 

700 

360 

540  1 

853 

8 

1860 

9 

10  46  69.2 

9 

10  21  25 

598 

280 

680 

231 

444 

694  1 

99 

41 

1861 

9 

10  32  39.7 

9 

10  22  26 

958 

279 

304 

762 

629 

648  1 

346 

76 

1862  B. 

9 

10  18  20.2 

9 

10  23  28 

319 

278 

929 

294 

613 

701 ; 

592 

109 

1863 

9 

11  3  9.1 

9 

10  24  29 

713 

280 

557 

827 

697 

755 

875 

143 

1864 

9 

10  48  49.6 

9 

10  26  31 

73 

280 

182 

368 

782 

809 

121 

177 

1866 

9 

10  34  30.2 

9 

10  26  32 

433 

279 

806 

889 

866 

863 

368 

211 

1866  B. 

9 

10  20  10.7 

9 

10  27  34 

793 

279 

430 

421 

950 

916 

614 

246 

1867 

9 

11  4  59.6 

9 

10  28  36 

187 

281 

60 

963 

36 

970 

897 

279 

1868 

9 

10  60  40.1 

9 

10  29  37 

547 

280 

684 

485 

119 

24 

144 

313 

1869 

9 

10  36  20.7  9 

10  30  39 

907 

279 

308 

16 

203 

78 

390 

347 

1860  B. 

9 

10  22  1.2 

9 

10  31  40 

267 

279 

933 

647 

288 

131 

636 

381 

1861 

9 

11  6  50.1 

9 

10  32  42 

661 

281 

662 

80 

372 

185 

919 

415 

1862 

9 

10  52  30.6 

9 

10  33  43 

21 

280 

186 

612 

456 

239 

166 

449 

1863 

9 

10  38  11.1 

9 

10  34  45 

381 

280 

810 

143 

641 

292 

412 

483 

1864  B. 

9 

10  23  51.7 

9 

10  35  46 

741 

279 

435 

674 

625 

346 

659 

617 

1865 

9 

11  8  40.5 

9  10  36  48 

136 

281 

64 

207 

709 

400 

941 

661 

1866 

9 

10  64  21.1 

9  10  37  49 

496 

280 

688 

738 

794 

453 

188 

586 

1867 

9 

10  40  1.6 

9 

10  38  51 

865 

280 

313 

270 

878 

507 

484 

619 

1868  B. 

9 

10  26  42.2 

9 

10  39  62 

215 

279 

937 

801 

962 

661 

681 

663 

1869 

9 

11  10  31.0 

9 

10  40  64 

609 

281 

566 

334 

47 

616 

963 

687 

1870 

9 

10  66  11.6 

9 

10  41  66 

969 

280 

190 

865 

131 

668 

210 

721 

1871 

9 

10  41  62.1 

9 

10  42  67 

329 

279 

814 

396 

216 

742 

467 

766 

1872  B. 

9 

10  27  32.6 

9 

10  43  59 

690 

278 

439 

928 

300 

775 

703 

789 

1873 

9 

11  12  21.5 

9 

10  46  0 

84 

280 

67 

461 

384 

829 

986 

823 

1874 

9 

10  68  2.0 

9 

10  46  2  444 

280 

692 

992 

469 

883 

232 

867 

1875 

9 

10  43  42.6  9 

10  47  3  804 

279 

316 

523 

563 

937 

479 

891 

1876  B. 

9 

10  29  23.1  9 

10  48  6 

164 

279 

940 

66 

637 

990 

726 

926 

1877 

9 

11  14  12.0  9 

10  49  6 

568 

281 

570 

587 

722 

44 

8 

959 

1878 

9 

10  69  52.5  9 

10  60  8  918 

280 

194 

119  1  806 

98 

255 

993 

1879 

9 

10  45  33.1 

9 

10  51  10 

278  i  279 

818!  650;  890 

162 

601 

1 

27 

1880%. 

9 

10  31  13.6 

9 

10  62  11 

638 

279 

443 

181 

975 

205 

747 

61 

1881 

9 

11  16  2.5 

9 

10  63  13 

32 

281 

72  714 

69 

269 

30 

95 

1882 

9 

1 1  1  43.0!  9 

10  64  14  392 

280 

696  246 

143 

313 

277 

129 

1883 

9  10  47  23.6'  9 

10  66  16 

762 

280  320  777  I  228 

366 

523 

163 

1884  B.  9 

10  33  4.1 

9 

10  66  17 

112 

279  1  946  '  308  i  312 

1    1    1 

420 

770 

197 

18 


TABLE  XIX. 


Sun^s  Motions  for  Months. 


Months 

M.        Long. 

Per. 

0t 

0 

I 
0 

II 

III 

IV 

V    N 

VI 

VII 

January 

«    o     •     // 
0    0    0    0.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

February 

1     0  33  18.2 

5 

47 

85 

138 

45 

7 

5 

125 

8 

March 

c  Com. 
{Bis. 

1  28     a  11.4 

10 

993 

.62 

263 

86 

14 

9 

141 

6 

1  2&    8  19.8 

10 

27 

164 

267 

87 

14 

9 

178 

6 

April 

,  Com. 
Bis. 

2  28  42  29.7 

15 

42 

246 

401 

131 

21 

13 

266 

8 

2  29  41  38.0 

15 

76 

249 

405 

132 

21 

13 

302|    8 

May 

:  Com. 
Bis. 

3  28  16  39  6 

20 

59 

329 

534 

175 

28 

18 

355*11 
1391 ' 11 

3  29  15  47.9 

20 

92 

331 

538 

176 

28 

18 

June 

5  Com. 
{Bis. 

4  28  49  57.9 

26 

110 

414 

672 

220 

35 

22 

480    14 

4  29  49     6.2 

26 

144 

416 

676 

221 

35123 

!516il4 

Jily 

Com. 
Bis. 

5  28  24     7.8 

31 

129 

496 

806 

263 

41 

27 

569  i  17 

5  29  23  16  1 

31 

163 

499 

810 

265 

42 

27 

605 

17 

Aug. 

5  Com. 
{Bis. 

6  28  57  26.1 

36 

182 

580 

948 

309 

49 

31 

;694 

SO 

6  29  56  34.4 

36 

216 

583 

948 

310 

49 

31 

r30:20 

Sep. 

,  Com. 
Bis. 

7  29  30  44.2 

41 

233 

665 

81 

354 

66 

36 

819 

23 

8     0  29  52.6 

41 

268 

668 

86 

355 

56    36 

855 

23 

Oct. 

Com. 
Bis. 

8  29    4  54.1 

46 

250 

748 

215 

397 

63 

40  1  906 

25 

9    0    4    2.6 

46 

284 

750 

219 

399 

63 

40    944'26 

•          1 

Nor. 

(  Com. 
{  Bis. 

9  29  38  12.5 

51 

300 

882 

353 

448 

70 

45      33    S8 

10    0  37  20.7 

51 

333 

835 

357 

444 

70 

45  1    69    28 

Dec. 

Com. 
Bit. 

10  29  12  22.3 

56 

313 

916 

486 

486 

77 

49    121    81 

11     0  11  30.6 

66 

847 

917 

491 

488 

77 

49 

158 

.31 

TABLE  XX. 


8urit  Motions  for  Days  and  Hours. 


Daja 


1 
8 
8 

4 
6 

6 
7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
12 
18 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

66 
27 
28 
29 
80 
31 


M.  Long. 


/» 


0  0  0.0 

0  59  8.3 

1  58  16.7 

2  57  25.0 
8  56  33.3 

4  55  41.6 
6  5450.0 

6  53  58.8 

7  53  6.6 

8  52  15.0 

9  51  23.3 

10  50  31.6 

11  49  40.0 

12  48  48.3 

13  47  56.6 

14  47  4.9 

15  46!3  3 

16  45  21.6 

17  44  29.9 

18  43  38  3 

19  42  46  6 


Per. 


20 
21 
22 
23 


4154.9 
41  33 
40  11.6 
39  19  9 


I  24  38  28  2 

I  25  37  36  6 

26  36  44.9 

87  35  53.2 

28  35  1.6 

29  34  9.0 


0 
0 
0 

s^ 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 

4 

4 
4 

4 

4 
4 
5 
6 
6 
5 


0 
84 

68 
101 


II 


169 
203 
236 
270 
304 

338 

371 
405 
439 
473 

506 
540 
574 
608 
641 

675 
709 
743 
777 
810 

844 
878 
912 
945 
979 


0 
3 
5 

8 


185  11 


14 
16 
19 
22 
25 

27 
30 
33 
36 
38 

41 
44 

47 
49 
62 

55 

58 
60 
63 
66 

68 
71 
74 
77 
79 


13  82 


ni 


0 

4 

9 

13 

18 

22 
27 
81 
86 
40 

44 
49 
53 
58 
62 

67 
71 
76 
80 
85 

89 

93 

98 

102 

107 

111 
116 
120 
125 
129 
134 


rv.  V 


0 
1 
8 
4 
6 

7 

9 

10 

18 

13 

15 
16 
17 
19 
20 

22 
23 
25 
26 
28 

29 
31 
32 
33 
35 

36 
38 
39 
41 
42 
44 


0 

0 
0 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2 
2 

2 

2 
8 
8 
8 
8 

3 

4 
4 
4 
4 

6 
5 
5 
6 
6 

6 
6 
6 
6 
7 
7 


N 


0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

2 

2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
8 
3 
8 

8 
8 
8 
8 

4 

4 

4 
4 
4 
4 


VI  vinpT.. 


0 

86 

78 

109 

145 

181 
218 
254 
290 
327 

363 
399 
435 
472 
506 

544 

561 
617 
663 
690 

726 
762 
798 
835 
871 

907 

948 

980 

16 

62 


4  I    89 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

8 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

2 
2 
2 
8 
2 

8 

2 
8 
8 
3 

I  8 


1 
2 
8 

4 
5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
13 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
83 

24 


liOng.    1 

»    »* 

2  27.8 

4  55.7 

7  23.5 

9  51.4 

18  19.8 

14  47.1 

17  14.9 

19  42.8 

22  106 

24  38.5 

27    6.3 

29  84.2 

32    20 1 

34  29.9 

36  67.7 

39  25  6 

41  53  4 

44  212 

46  49.1 

49  16.9 

51  44  8 

54  12  6 

56  40  5 

69    8.3 

VI 


1 

3 

4 
6 

7 

8 
10 
11 
18 
14 

16 
17 
18 
20 
21 


njrf 


0  0 

2  ^ 

01  1 
0    1 


34!8 


I 

1 
1 
1 

8 
8 


\ 


1  =  8 
1  8 
1     3 

s!a 

8i8 


23 

3'a 

34 

3    3 

35 

3    3 

37 

Si4 

38 

^* 

3» 

3'4 

81 

i'  * 

33 

'3    4 

TABLE  XXI. 


Sun^s  Motions  for  Minutes  and  Seconds, 


TABLE  XXIL 19 

Mean  Obliquity  oj 
the  Ecliptic. 


1 

«i 

1 

1 

1  0  ' 

Min. 

Long. 

Min. 
31 

Long. 

Sec. 
1 

Lon. 

// 
0.0 

iSec. 
31 

jLon. 

Yean  23  27 

• 

1 

0  2.6 

1  16.4 

1.3 

1835 

38  80 

S 

4.9 

32 

1  18.8 

2 

0.1 

32 

1.8 

1836 

88.85 

8 

7.4 

33 

1  21.3 

8  0.1 

4  ;o.2 

33 

1.4 

1837 

87.89 

4 

9.9 

34 

1  23.8 

34 

1.4 

1888 

87.48 

6 

12.3 

36 

1  26.2 

6  0.2 

1  36 

1.4 

1839 

86.98 

6 

14.8 

36 

1  28.7 

6  0.2 

36 

1.6 

1840 

36.52 

7 

17.2 

37 

1  31.2 

7  1  0  3 

'  37 

1.5 

1841 

36.06 

8 

19.7 

38 

1  33.6 

8 

0.3 

1  38 

1.6 

1842 

35.61 

9 

22.2 

39 

1  36.1 

9 

0.4 

1  39 

1.6 

1843 

35.15 

10 

24.6 

40 

1  38.6 

10 

0.4 

40 

1.6 

1844 

34.69 

11 

27.1 

41 

1  41.0 

11 

0.5 

41 

1.7 

1845 

34.23 

12 

29.6 

42 

1  48.5 

12 

0.5 

42 

1.7 

1846 

33.78 

13 

32.0 

43 

1  46.0 

13 
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L 
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TABLE  XXIIL 
Surfs  Hourly  Motion. 
Argument.     Sim's  Mean  Anomaly. 
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Vs 

0 
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2  32  92 
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2  32.59 
2  32.20 

2  32.20 
2  31.67 
2  31.02 
2  30.28 

2  30.2'* 
2  29.46 
2  28.61 
2  27.74 

2  27.74 
2  26  89 
2  26.07 
2  25.32 

2  26.32 
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2  24.06 
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2  23.06 
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30 
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0 
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TABLE  XXIV. 
Sun^s  Semi-diameter. 
Argument.    Suii*8  Mean  Anomaly, 
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16  6.2 
16  3.4 
16  0.6 

16  0.6 

15  67.8 

16  65.1 
16  62.7 
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16  46.9 
16  46.2 
16  46.0 
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TABLE  XXV. 

Equation  of  the  Sun^s  Centre. 
Argument.    Sun's  Mean  Anomaly. 


0 

0 

1 
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? 
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I» 

n» 

III. 

IV# 

V« 

11  29  59  13.9 
U   0  1  17.3 
0  3  20.6 
0  5  23  9 
0  7  27.0 
0  9  30.0 

0  57  58.5 

0  59  43.9 

1  1  28.0 
1  3  10.9 
1  4  52.6 
1  6  33.0 

1  40  10.7 
1  41  8.9 
1  42  5.1 
1  42  59.3 
1  43  51.8 
1  44  42.1 

o   /   " 

1  54  34.1 
1  54  30.5 
1  54  24.8 
'1  54  17.0 
1  54  7.1 
1  53  55.2 

o 

88  4.8 
37  2.4 
35  5S.1 
34  52.2 
33U.6 
32  35.4 

0  555^.6 
0  54  8.7 
0  52  24.0 
0  50  38.2 
0  48  51.6 
0  47  4.2 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

0  11  32.8 
0  13  35  4 
0  15  37.7 
0  17  39.6 
0  19  41.2 

1  8  12.3 
1  9  50.1 
1  1126.5 
1  13  1.7 
1  14  35.3 

1  45  30.4  '  1  53  41.0 
1  46  16.8  1  53  24  9 
1  47  1.2  1  53  6.7 
1  47  43.5  1  52  46.5 
1  48  23.9  1  52  24.2 

3124.4 

30  11.9 
28  57.7 
27  42.0 
2G24.8 

0  45  16.0 
0  43  26  9 
0  41  37  0 
0  39  46  5 
0  37  55.3 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

0  21  42.4 
0  23  43.1 
0  25  43  4 
0  27  43  2 
0  29  42.3 

1  16  7.5 
1  17  38.2 
1  19  7.5 
1  20  35.2 
1  22  1.5 

1  49  2.2 
1  49  38.4 
1  50  12.6 
1  50  44.7 
1  51  14.9 

1  51  59  8 
1  51  33.4 
1  51  5.0 
1  50  34.5 
1  50  2.2 

1 

25  5  9 
23  45.7 
22  23.8 
21  0.6 
19  36.0 

0  36  3.3 
0  34  10.8 
0  32  17.7 
0  3023.8 
0  2829.6 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

0  31  40.9 
0  33  38  9 
0  35  36.2 
0  37  32  9 
0  39  28.8 

1  23  26.0 
1  24  48.9 
1  26  10.3 
1  27  30.0 
1  28  48.0 

1  51  42.9 
1  52  8.7 
1  52  32.5 
1  52  54.3 
1  53  13.9 

1  49  27.7 
1  48  51.3 
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1  47  32.7 
1  46  50.4 
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* 

TABLE  XXVI. 
Secular  Variation  of  Equation  of  Sun^s  Centre. 
Argument.    Snn*8  Mean  Anomaly. 
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TABLE  XXV. 
Equation  of  the  Sun^s  Centre^ 
Argument.    Sun's  Mean  Anomaly. 
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28 
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28 
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28 
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TABLE  XXVL 

Secular  Variation  of  Equation  of  Sun^s  Centre, 

Argument    Sun's  Mean  Anomaly. 
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TABLE  XXVII. 


Nutations, 
Argument     Supplement  of  the  Node,  or  N. 


Solar  Nutation. 


N. 
0 
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R.  Aflc. 

+  0.0 
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10 
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30 

3.1 
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40 

4.2 
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60 
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6.0 

70 

7.2 
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80 

8.2 

7.8 

90 

9.1 

8.7 

100 
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+    9.4 

110 

10.8 

10.3 
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12.4 

11.7 
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13.1 

13.4 
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+  13.8 

+  13.0 
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14.4 

13.6 
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14.1 
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14.5 
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14.8 
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+  15.1 
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K7 
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3.8 

3.1 
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+   00 

Obliq. 


+  9.3 
9.1 
9.1 
9.0 
8.9 

+  8.7 

8.5 
8.3 

8.1 

7.8 

+  7.5 

7.1 

6.7 

6.3 

5.9 

+  5.5 

5.0 
4.5 
4.0 
3.5 
+  3.9 

3.4 

1.8 

1.2 

0.7 

+  0.1 

—  0.5 

l.l 
1.6 
3.2 

—  3.8 

3.3 
8.9 
4.4 
4.9 

—  5.4 

5.9 
6.3 
6.7 
7.1 

—  7.5 

7.8 
8.1 
8.4 
8.7 

—  8.9 

9.0 
9.2 
9.8 
0.3 

—  9.3 


N.  I  Long. 


// 


500 
510 
520 
530 
540 
550 

560 
570 
580 
590 
600 

610 
620 
630 
640 
650 

660 
670 
680 
690 
700 

710 
720 
730 
740 
750 

760 
770 
780 
790 
800 

810 
820 
830 
840 
850 

860 
870 
880 
890 
900 

910 
920 
930 
940 
950 

960 
970 
980 
990 
1000 


0.0 
LI 
3.3 
3.3 
4.4 
5.5 

6.5 
7.6 
8.5 
9.5 
10.4 

l.3| 

3.0 

3.8 

3.5 

4.3 

4.8 
5.3 
5.8 
6.3 
6.6 

6.9 
7.1 
7.3 
7.3 
7.3 

7.3 
7.1 
6.9 
6.6 
6.3 

5.9 
5.5 
5.0 
4.4 

3.8 

3.1 
3.4 

1.6 
0.8 
0.0 

9.1 
8.3 
7.3 
6.3 
5.3 

4.3 
8.3 

3.1 
1.0 
0.0 


R.  AflC. 


ft 


—  0.0 
1.0 

so 

3.9 
3.9 

—  4.8 

5.7 
6.6 
7.5 
8.4 

—  9.1 

9.9 
10.6 
11.4 
13.0 

—  12.6 

13.3 
13.8 
14.3 
14.7 

—  15.0 

15.3 
15.4 
16.7 
15.9 

—  15.9 

15.9 
15.7 
15.4 
15.3 

—  15.0 

14.7 
14.3 
18.8 
13.3 

—  13.6 

13.0 

11.4 

10.6 

9.9 

—  9.1 

8.4 
7.5 
6.6 
5.7 

—  4.8 

8.9 
3.9 
3.0 
10 

—  o.ol 


Obliq. 

—  9.3 

Jan. 

9.3 

1 

9.3 

11 

9.3 

31 

9.0 

31 

—  8.9 

Feb. 

8.7 

10 

8.4 

30 

8.1 

7.8 

Mireh. 

2 

12 

—  7.5 

7.1 

33 

6.7 
6.3 

April. 
1 

11 
31 

5.9 
—  5.4 

4.9 
44 

May. 

1 

3.9 

3.3 
—  3.8 

11 
31 
31 

3.3 

1.6 

1.1 

—  0.6 

June. 
10 
30 
30 

+  0.1 

0.7 

July. 

1.3 
].8 
24 

10 
30 
30 

+  3.9 

\ug. 

3S 
4.0 
4.6 

9 
19 
39 

5.0 

Sept. 

+  6.5 

8 

69 
6.3 

18 
38 

6.7 

Oct. 

7.1 

8 

+  7.5 

18 

7.8 

38 

8.1 

Not. 

8.3 

7 

8.6 

17 

+  8.7 

37 

8.9 

Dee. 

90 

7 

9.1 

17 

9.1 

37 
37 

+  9.3 

Long.  Obliq. 


+  0.5 
0.8| 
1.1 


1.3  — 


0.5 
0.4 
OS 
0.1 


1.3 
1.0 

0.7 
+  0.3 

—  0.1 

0.6 
08 
1.1 

1.3 
1.3 
1.1 
0.8 

0.4 

—  0.0 
+  0.4 

0.7 
1.0 
12 

1.8 
1.3 
0.9 

06 
+  03 

—  0.3 

0.6 
LO 

1.8 

1.3 
IS 
l.O 

0.6 

—  OS 
+  0.3 
+  06 


+  0.1 
0.3 

0.4 
05 
0.5 

0.5 
OS 
OS 

+  0.1 

—  01 

08 

0.4 

0.5 
0.5 
0.5 

0.4 
03 

— O.ll 

+  0.0 
0.4, 
0.4 

05 
0.5 

I 
05 
03 
OS 

+  00 
OS 
0.4 

05 
0.5 
tJ 

-05 
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Lunar  Equation,  1  si  put  t.  Lunar  Equation,  2d  part. 

Argument  L  Arguments  I.  and  VI. 


I 

0 

Eqtia 

I 

Equ 

10 

7.6 

7.6 

600 

10 

8.0 

610  . 7.0 

80 

8.4 

620  , 6.6 

30 

8.9 

530,6.1 

40 

94 

640  6.6 

60 

9.8 

650 

6.2 

60 

10.3 

660 

4.7 

70 

10.7 

670 

43 

80 

11.1 

680 

3.9 

90 

11.6 

690 

3.6 

100 

11.9 

600 

3.1 

110 

12.3 

610 

2.7 

120 

12.6 

620 

2.4 

130 

13.0 

630 

2.0 

140 

133 

640 

1.7 

160 

13.6 

650 

1.4 

160 

13.8 

660 

1.2 

170 

14.1 

670 

0.9 

180 

14.3 

680 

0.7 

190 

14  6 

690 

0.6 

200 

14.6 

700 

0.4 

210 

14.8 

710 

0.2 

220 

14.9 

720 

0.1 

230 

14.9 

730 

0.1 

240 

16.0 

740 

0.0 

250 

)6.0 

760 

0.0 

1260 

16.0 

760 

0.0 

270 

14.9 

770 

0.1 

280 

14.9 

780 

0.1 

290 

14.8 

790 

0.2 

300 

14.6 

800 

0.4 

310 

14.6 

810 

0.6 

320 

14  2 

820 

0.7 

3:)0 

14.1 

830 

0.9 

'340 

13.8 

840 

1.2 

i360 

136 

860 

1.4 

;360 

13.3 

860 

1.7 

!370 

13.0 

870 

2.0 

380 

12.0 

880 

2.4 

390 

12.3 

890 

2.7 

400 

119 

900 

3.1 

410 

11.6 

910 

3.6 

420 

11  1 

920 

3.9 

430 

10.7 

930 

4.3 

440 

103 

940  4.7 

460 

9.8 

960  6.2 

460 

9.4 

960 

6.6 

470 

8.9 

970  6.1 

480 

84 

980 '6.6 

490  8  0 

990  7.0 

fiOOi  7.6 

1000  7.6 

I. 


VI 


0 
I  60 
100 
150 
200 
250 

300 
350 
400 
450 
600 

650 
600 
650 
700 

750 

800 
860 
900 
950 
0 


1.3 

1.6 
1.7 
1.9 
1.9 
2.0 

19 
1.8 
1.6 
1.6 
1.3 

1.1 
1.0 
0.8 
0.7 
0.6 

0.7 
0.7 
0.9 
1.1 
1.3 


60  100 


1.2 
1.6 
1.8 
1.9 
2.0 
2.0 

1.9 
1.9 
1.7 
1.6 
1.4 

1.2 
l.U 
0.9 
0.7 
0.6 

0.7 
0.8 
0.9 
1.0 


1.2 
1.6 
1.7 
1.8 
2.0 
2.0 

1.9 
1.9 
1.8 
1.6 
1.4 

1.2 
I  J 
1.0 
0.8 
0.7 

0.7 
0.8 
0.9 
1.1 


160  200 


1.2  1.2 


1.1 ' 

1.3 

1.4 

1.6 

1.7 

1.8 

1.9 
1.9 
1.9 
1.7 
1.6 

1.4 
1.2 
1.1 
1.1 
1.0 


1.0 
1.1 
1.2 
1.4 
1.6 
1.6 

1.7 
1.7 
..7 
1.7 
1.7 

1.6 
1.4 
1.3 
1.2 
1.1 


250 


09  1.1 
0.9 '  0.9 
0.9 !  1.0 


1.0 
1.1 


1.0 
1.0 


1.0 
1.0 
1.1 
1.3 
1.4 
1.6 

1.6 
1.6 
1.6 
1.7 
1.7 

1.7 
1.6 
1.6 
1.4 
1.3 

1.2 
1.1 
1.1 
1.0 
1.0 


300 


1.0 
0.9 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.1 

1.2 
1.4 
1.4 
1.6 
1.7 

1.7 
1.8 
1.7 
1.7 
1.6 

1.6 
1.4 
1.2 
1.1 
1.0 


360^400 


1.1 
1.0 
0.9 
0.8 
0.8 
0.9 

1.0 
1.0 

1.2 

1.4\ 

1.6 

1  7 
1.8 
1.8 
1.9 
1.9 

1.8 
1.7 
1.6 
1.3 
1.1 


1.2 
1.1 
0.9 
0.8 
0.8 
0.7 

0.8 
1.0 
1.1 
1.2 
1.4 

1.6 
1.8 
1.9 
1.9 
1.9 

2.0 
1.8 
1.7 
1.4 
1.2 


460 

f» 

1.2 
1.1 
0.9 
0.8 
0.8 
0.7 

0.7 
0.9 
1.0 
1.2 
1.4 

1.6 
1.7 
1.9 
1.9 
2.0 

1.9 
1.8 
1.7 
1.6 
1.2 


600 


1.8 
1.1 
0.9 
0.7 
0.7 
0.6 

0.7 
0.8 
1.0 
1.1 
1.3 

1.6 
1.6 
1.8 
1.9 
2.0 

1.9 
1.9 
1.7 
1.6 
1.3 


I. 


0 
60 
100 
150 
200 
260 

300 
360 
400 
460 
500 

660 
600 
660 
700 
760 

800 
860 
900 
960 
0 


1.3 

1.1 
0.9 
0.7 
0.7 
0.6 

0.7 
0.8 
1.0 
1.1 
1.3 

1.6 
1.6 
1.8 
1.9 
2.0 

1.9 


1.4 
1.1 
0.9 
0.8 
0.7 
0.6 

0.7 
0.7 
0.9 
1.1 
1.2 

1.4 
1.6 
1.7 
1.8 
1.9 

1.8 


1.9  1.8 
1.7,1.7 
1.6,1.6 
1.3,1.4 


600 

650 

700 

760  i 

/» 

»• 

0* 

// 

1.4 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

1.2 

1.3 

1.6 

1.6 

0.9*1.1 

1.8 

1.6 

0.8  09 

1.2 

1.4 

0.6  0.8 

1.1 

1.2 

0.7 

0.7 

1.0 

1.1 

0.7 

0.7 

0.9 

1.0 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

1.0 

0.8 

0.8 

0.9 

1.0 

1.0  0.9 

0.9 

09 

1.2 

1.1 

0.9 

0.9 

1.4 

1.2 

1.0 

0.9 

1.6 

1.4 

1.2 

1.0 

1.6 

1.6 

1.3 

1.1 

1.8 

1.6 

1.4 

1.2 

1.9 

1.7 

1.6 

1.3 

1.8 

1.8 

1.6 

1.4 

1.8 

1.8 

1.6 

1.6 

1.7 

1.7 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

1.7 

1.6 

1.4 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6' 

f/ 

1.6 
1.7 
1.6 
1.6 
1.6 
1.6 

1.4 
1.4 
1.2 
1.0 
0.9 

0.9 
0.8 
0.9 
0.9 
1.0 

1.1 
1.2 
1.3 
1.6 
1.6 


1.6 
1.6 
1.7 
1.9 
1.8 
1.7 

1.6 
1.6 
1.4 
1.2 
1.1 

0.9 
0.8 
0.8 
0.7 
0.7 

0.8 
0.9 
1.1 
1.3 
1.6 


00 

1.4 
1.6 
1.7 
1.8 
1.8 
1.9 

1.8 
1.6 
1.6 
1.4 

1.2 

1.0 
0.8 
0.7 
0.7 
0.7 

0.6 
08 
0.9 
1.2 
1.4 


/• 

1.4 
1.6 
1.7 
1.8 
i.8 
1.9 

1.9 
1.7 
1.6 
1.4 
1.2 

1.1 
0.9 
0.7 
07 
0.6 

0.7 
0.8 
0.9 
1.1 
1.4 


00 

1.3 
1.6 
1.7 
1.9 
1.9 
2.0 

1.9 
1.8 
1.6 
1.6 
1.8 

1.1 
1.0 
0.8 
0.7 
0.6 

0.7 
0.7 
0.0 
1.1 
1.8 


Consunt  \'\Z, 
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TABLE  XXX. 


Perturbations  produced  by  Fenttf. 

Arguments  II  and  III. 

IIL 


n. 

0 

10 

20 

30 

|40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

»9 

90 

100 

110 

120 

t* 

// 

e» 

tf 

0 

21.6 

208 

19.8 

19.0 

17.9 

16.8 

15.9 

14.7 

14.0 

18.9 

I28<  125' 122 

20 

23.1 

22.7 

21.6 

21.0 

20.1 

19.3 

18.4 

17.4 

16.4 

15.5 

14.5  13.8  13.4, 

40 

23.5 

23.2 

22.9 

22.7 

22.0 

21.1 

20.4 

19.& 

18.7 

17.9 

16.9  16.1 

15.3. 

1 

:  60 

22.2 

22.6 

23.1 

22.7 

22.8 

22.5 

21.9 

21.3 

20.5 

19.9 

19.1  18.2 

17.4. 

;  80 

20.0 

20.7 

21.4 

21.7 

22.1 

22.3 

22.2 

22.2 

21.7 

21.3 

20.7 ,  19.9 

19  31 

100 

17.6 

18.6 

19.2 

19.9 

20.5 

21.0 

21.6 

21.7 

21.6 

21.6 

21.5 

21.1 

20.5, 

120 

15.3 

16.0 

16.9 

17.7 

18.4 

19.2 

19.8 

20.2 

20.7 

20.8 

21.1 

21.1 

20.S| 

J40 

13.6 

14.2 

14.8 

15.5 

16.2 

17.0 

17.6 

18.3 

19.0 

19.4 

20.0 

20.0 

204 

160 

12.7 

13.2 

13.6 

14.1 

14.6 

15.0 

15.7 

16.4 

17.0 

17.3 

18.1 

18.7 

19.2 

180 

12.7 

12.9 

13.1 

13.5 

13.9 

14.0 

14.5 

14.8 

15.0 

15.8 

16.4 

16.8 

17.2 

200 

13.2 

13.2 

13.2 

13.4 

13.7 

13.8 

14.1 

14.2 

14.5 

14.5 

14.8 

15.2 

16.0 

220 

13.5 

13.6 

13.9 

14.1 

14.1 

14.1 

14.2 

14.3 

14.5 

14.6 

14.6 

14.7 

14.8 

240 

13.6 

13.8 

14.1 

14.4 

14.6 

14.8 

14.8 

14.9 

15.1 

16.1 

15.1 

14.9 

14.8 

260 

12.8 

13.3 

13.8 

14.2 

14.6 

15.0 

15.3 

15.6 

15.5 

15.5 

15.6 

15.6 

15.6 

280 

11.5 

12.8 

13.0 

13.4 

14.0 

14.6 

15.1 

15.4 

16.0 

16.2 

16.2  16.3 

16.2 

300 

10.1 

10.9 

11.3 

12.1 

12.9 

13.7 

14.2 

14.9 

15.4 

16.0 

16.4  16.5 

16.7 

820 

8.2 

8.8 

9.6 

10.6 

11.3 

12.0 

12.9 

13.7 

14.3 

15.0 

16.8  16.3 

16.8 

840 

6.9 

7.5 

8.1 

8.4 

9.4 

10.1 

11.1 

11.9 

12.7 

13.6 

14.4 

15.2 

16.0 

360 

6.5 

6.5 

6.8 

7.4 

8.0 

8.4 

9.1 

9.9 

10.8 

11.5 

12.6 

13.4 

14.4 

380 

6.8 

6.5 

63 

6.4 

6.7 

7.0 

7.6 

8.2 

8.9 

9.6 

10.6 

11.4 

12.4 

400 

7.5 

7.1 

6.7 

6.4 

6.2 

6.4 

6.5 

6.9 

7.5 

7.9 

8.7 

9.4 

10.3 

420 

9.1 

8.4 

7.6 

7.1 

6.7 

6.5 

6.3 

6.2 

6.7 

6.8 

7.2 

7.8 

8.4 

440 

10.6 

9.8 

9.0 

8.6 

7.9 

7.2 

6.7 

6.4 

6.4 

6.4 

6.6 

6.8 

7.1 

460 

12.1 

11.5 

10.5 

9.6 

9.0 

8.5 

8.0 

7.3 

6.8 

6.6 

6.5 

6.4 

6.5 

480  13.6 

12.8 

11.9 

11.0 

10.4 

9.6 

8.8 

8.2 

7.7 

7.2 

6.8 

6.4 

6.5 

600  15.1 

1 

14.4 

13.4 

12.4 

11.6 

10.8  10.1 

9.3 

8.6 

8.1 

7.5 

7.1 

6.8 

620  j  16.5 

15.6 

14.8 

13.9 

13.1 

12.3  11.3 

10.5 

9.7 

9.1 

8.6 

7.9 

7.4 

540  18.1 

17.5 

16.4 

15.5 

14.5 

13.7  12.8 

11.8 

11.1 

10.4 

9.7 

8.9 

8.2 

560 

20.4 

19.3 

18.2 

17.6 

16.5 

15.4  14.4 

13.4 

12.7 

11.6 

10.8 

10.2 

9.2 

680 

22.8 

21.7 

20.7 

19.7 

18.4 

17.6  16.6 

15.5 

14.3 

13.4 

12.5 

11.6 

10.6 

600 

25.2  24.1 

23.1 

22.2 

21.2 

19.9  18.6 

1 

17.8 

16.6 

16.6 

14.5 

13.4 

12.6 

620 

27.3  26.5 

25.6 

24.7 

23.5 

22.5,21.6 

20.4 

19.0 

18.1 

16.8 

15.7 

14.7 

640 

29.0  28.5 

27.7 

26.9 

26.2 

25.1  24.1 

22.9 

21.8 

20.8 

19.6 

18.4 

17JI 

660 

29.8  29.6 

29.2 

28.5 

28.1 

27.4 :  26.5 

25.6 

24.5 

23.4 

22.5 

21.2 

19.0 

680 

29.7  29.6 

29.5 

29.5 

29.1 

28.8 !  28.2 

27.6 

27.0 

26.0 

25.0 

23.6 

22.8 

700 

28.8  29.2 

29.8 

29.5 

29.5 

29.5 

29.2 

28.8 

28.4 

27.8 

27.2 

26.4 

25.2 

720 

26.9  27.6 

28.3 

29.0 

29.2 

29.4 

29.4 

29.8 

29.1 

28.9 

28.4 

27.9 

27.3 

740 

24.7  26.7 

26.6 

27.3 

27.9 

28.5 

29.1 

29.0 

29.2 

29.8 

29.1 

28.6 

28.4 

760 

22.2  23.5 

24.3 

25.3 

26.2 

27.0 

27.6 

28.8 

28.6 

28.7 

28.9 

29.1 

29.0 

780 

19.6  21.0 

22.0 

23.2 

24.2 

25.1 ;  25.9 

26.7 

27.3 

27.8 

28.4 

285 

28.7 

800 

17.2  18.5 

19.3 

20.9 

21.8 

22.9  23.9 

25.0 

25.8 

26.4 

26.9 

27.6 

28.1 

820 

152  15.9 

17.0 

18.4 

18.9 

20.7  21.7 

22.8 

23.8 

24.8 

256 

26.2 

26.6 

840 

13.2  14.0 

15.0 

16.0 

17.0 

18.2  18.8 

20.3 

21.7 

22.7 

23.6 

24.5 

25.3 

860 

11.6  12.2 

13.0 

13.9 

14.9 

15.9' 17.1 

18.0 

18.9 

20.3 

21.4 

22.6 

23.S 

880 

11.0  11.2 

11.5 

12.2 

13.0 

13.7 

14.8 

15.7 

16.8 

18.1 

19.1 

90.2 

21.1 

000 

U.S  lO.S 

10.9 

11.5 

12.5 

12.1 

12.8 

13.7 

14.6 

15.5 

16.6 

17.9 

18.6 

920 

12.1  11.6 

11.5 

11.1 

11.2 

11.8 

11.7 

12.1 

12.7 

13.4 

14.4 

15.2 

16.4 

040 

14.0  18.3 

12.6 

12.3 

11.6 

11.5 

11.8 

11.4 

11.6 

12.0 

12.8 

13.3 

U« 

960 

16.7  15.0 

14.6  13.7 

13.1 

12.5 

11.9 

11.7 

11.6 

11.4 

11.7 

12.1:  12  « 

980 

19.5  18.3 

17.3  16.4 

15.2 

14.2 

13.4 

12.7 

12.2 

12.0 

119  11.81  U.d 

1000 

21,6  80.8 

19.8  19.0 

17.9 

16.8 

15.9 

14.7 

14.0 

13.2 

128 

12.5  12.3 

0 

10 

20  1  30 

40 

53 

60 

70   80 

90 

00 

1 

110!  i*>; 
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Perturbations  produced  by  Venus. 

Arguments  II  and  III. 

IIL 


II. 

ISO 

130 

1  140 

160 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 
ft 

220 

230 

240 

1  »*            // 

f/ 

//  1  »/ 

*/   //  1  ff 

// 

0  12.2 !  12.2 

12.3 

12.4  12.8 

13.3 

13.9;  14.7  15.6 

16.5 

17.7 

18.8 

20.1 

20 

13.4!  12.9 

12.6 

12.3  12.2 

12.4 

12.9 

13.3  14.0 

14.6 

15.5 

16.4 

17.3 

40 

15.3 ,  14.4 

14.0 

13.5  13.0 

12.9 

12.6 

12.6  13.1 

13.5 

14.0 

14.4 

15.4 

60 

17.4 !  16.7 

16.0 

15.2  1 14.5 

14.0 

13.6 

13.3  13.2 

13.2 

13.4 

13.5 

14.1 

80 

19.3 ,  18.7 

17.7 

17.1 

16.4 

15.9 

15.4 

14.6  ■  14.3 

13.9 

13.8 

13.7 

13.6 

100 

20.5  1  20.2 

19.5 

18.9 

18.2 

17.5 

17.1 

16.3  15.9 

15.4 

14.8 

14.6 

14.3 

120 

20.8 

20.7 

20.4 

20.0 

19.7 

19.2 

18.5 

18.0  17.3 

16.9 

16.5 

16.2 

15.6 

140 

20.4 

20.4 

20.2 

20.0 

20.1 

19.7 

19.5 

19.3  18.8 

18.2 

17.7 

17.4 

17.0 

160 

19.2,19.1 

19.4 

19.7 

19.5 

19.6 

19.3 

19.6 

19.2 

19.0 

18.7 

18.4 

18.1 

180 

17.2 ,  17.7 

18.5 

18.5 

18.5 

18.8 

18.4 

18.8 

19.0 

19.0 

18.9 

18.6 

18.5 

200 

16.0 

16.2 

16.6 

16.8 

17.5 

17.6 

17.7 

17.9 

18.1 

18.2 

18.3 

18.3 

18.3 

220 

14.8 

15.0 

15.3 

15.7 

16.1 

16.2 

16.6 

16.8 

17.1 

17.5 

17.1 

17.4 

17.5 

240 

14.8 

14.7 

14.8 

15.0 

15.1 

15.4 

15.7 

15.8 

16.0 

16.1 

16.1 

le'^lie.i 

260 

15.6 

15.7 

15.3 

14.8 

15.0 

15.0 

15.1 

15.0 

15.1 

16.2 

15.2 

15.1 

15.3 

280 

16.2 

16.2 

16.2  15.9 

15.8 

15.8 

15.5 

15.4 

15.1 

14.9 

14.8 

14.7 

15.0 

300 

16.7 

17.0 

17.1 

16.9 

16.9 

16.6 

16.5 

16.3 

15.9 

15.7 

15.2 

14.9 

14.8 

320 

16.8 

17.3 

17.5 

17.6 

17.7 

17.6 

17.5 

17.2 

iro 

16.8 

16.5 

16.1 

15.6 

340 

16.0 

16.4 

17.2 

1V.8 

17.9 

18.1 

18.3 

18.2 

18.2 

17.9 

17.5 

17.3 

16.8 

360 

144 

15.2 

16.0 

16.7 

17.4 

18.1 

18.4 

18.6 

18.8 

18.8 

18.8 

18.7 

18.4 

380 

12.4 

13.4 

14.3 

15.3 

16.1 

16.9 

17.5 

18.1 

18.6 

19.1 

19.3 

19.5 

19.5 

400 

10.3 

11.2 

12.3 

13.2 

14.2 

15.1 

16.0 

16.8 

17.8 

18.4 

18.8 

19.3 

19.8 

420 

8.4 

9.2 

10.0  11.0 

12.2 

13.0 

14.1 

15.0 

15.9 

16.9 

17.7 

18.5 

19.0 

440 

7.1 

7.6 

8.4 

9.0 

9.9 

10.9 

11.8 

12.9 

13.8 

14.9 

16.0 

16.7 

17.8 

460 

6.5 

6.8 

7.2 

7.4 

8.1 

9.0 

9.7 

10.6 

11.7 

12.6 

13.8 

14.6 

15.9 

480 

6.5 

6.5 

6.4 

6.6 

7.0 

7.5 

8.2 

8.8 

9.6 

10.4 

11.5 

12.5 

13.5 

600 

6.8 

6.7 

6.5 

6.3 

6.5 

6.6 

7.0 

7.4 

8.2 

8.6 

9.4 

10.4  11.3 

520 

7.4 

7.0 

6.8 

6.d 

6.3 

6.1 

6.3 

6.6 

7.0 

7.5 

8.0 

8.8 

9.3 

640 

8.2 

7.6 

7.2 

6.8 

6.5 

6.3 

6.2 

6.0 

6.2 

6.5 

6.9 

7.4 

7.9 

660 

92 

8.6 

7.9 

7.5 

6.8 

6.6 

6.3 

6.1 

6.0 

6.1 

6.2 

6.5 

6.9 

680 

10.6 

9.8 

9.1 

8.4 

7.7 

7.3 

6.6 

6.3 

6.1 

5.9 

5.7 

5.9 

6.0 

600 

12.6 

11.4 

10.5 

9.5 

8.7 

8.1 

7.4 

7.0 

6.4 

6.1 

5.8 

5.5 

5.6 

620 

14.7 

13.5 

12.4 

11.4 

10.4 

9.5 

8.7 

7.9 

7.3 

6.7 

6.2 

5.6 

5.2 

040 

17.2 

16.2 

14.9 

13.7 

12.5 

11.4 

104 

9.5 

8.7 

7.8 

7.0 

6.5 

5.9 

660 

19.8 

19.0 

17.6 

16.5 

15.1 

13.9 

12.8 

11.5 

10.5 

9.6 

8.6 

7.7 

6.9 

680 

22.8 

21.7 

20.4 

19.3 

18.1 

16.8 

16.7 

14.2 

13.0 

11.9 

10.7 

9.6 

8.6 

700 

25.2 

24.3 

23.3 

22.1 

20.7 

19.7 

18.5 

17.3 

16  0 

14.3 

13.4 

12.1 

11.0 

720 

27.3 

26.4 

25.7 

24.5 

237 

22.5 

21.1 

20.2 

18.8 

17.7 

16.4 

15.3 

13.9 

740 

28.4 

27.7 

27.4 

26.6 

25.9 

24.9 

24.0 

22.8 

21.5 

20.6 

19.2 

18.1 

16.8 

760 

29.0 

28.7 

28.3 

27.8 

27.3 

26.8 

25.9 

25.2 

24.3 

23.0 

21.7 

20.7 

19.7 

780 

28.7 

28.7 

28.8 

28.7 

28.3 

28.0 

27.2 

26.1 

26.1 

25.2 

24.3 

23.3 

22.2 

800 

28.1 

28.3 

28.4 

28.5 

28.5 

28.4 

28.2 

27.3 

27.3 

26.7 

25.9 

25.1 

24.4 

820 

26.6 

27.3 

27.8 

28.1 

28.3 

28.1 

28.1 

28.0 

27.9 

27.7 

27.2 

26.5 

25.9 

840 

25.3 

26.2 

26.7 

27.2 

27.5 

279 

28.1 

28.1 

27.9 

27.9 

27.6 

27.3 

27.2 

860 

23.5 

24.5 

25.1 

25.9 

26.6 

27.1 

27.4 

27.7 

27.9 

28.0 

27.9 

27  7 

27.6 

880 

21.1 

22.4 

23.3 

24.2 

25.1 

25.8 

26.5 

27.0 

27.3 

27.5 

27.8 

280 

27.7 

900 

18.5 

20.1 

21.3 

22.1 

23.1 

24.7 

25.0 

25.7 

26.3 

26.9 

27.3 

27.5 

27.6 

920 

16.4 

17.7 

18.4 

20.0 

21.0 

22.2 

23.0 

23.9 

24.9 

25.7 

26.2 

26.9 

27.3 

940 

14.2 

14.9 

16.1 

17.5 

18.2 

19.6 

20.8 

21.9 

23.0 

23.9 

24.7 

25.7 

26.1 

960 

12.6 

13.8 

14.1 

14.4 

15.9 

17.2 

17.9 

19.5 

20.5 

21.7 

22.7 

23.9 

24.7 

960 

11.8 

1S.1 

12.7 

13.3 

14.1 

14.8 

15.6 

16.8 

17.6 

19.3 

20.2 

21.4 

22.6 

1000 

12.2 
20 

12.2 
180 

12.8 
140 

12.4 
150 

12.8 
160 

13.3 
170 

13.9 
180 

14.7 
190 

15.6 
200 

16.5 

17.6 

18.8 

230 

1 

20.1 

24) 

210 

220 

26 
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Perturbations  produced  by   Ventu. 

Arguments  II.  and  III. 

III. 


II. 

240 

250 

260 

270  j  280 

290 

300 

310 

320 

330 

340 

360  300 

// 

t* 

//  1  // 

*f 

»» 

/i 

09 

»» 

09 

**       /« 

■ 

0  20.1 

21.1 

22.2 

23.4  24.3 

25.2 

26.8 

26.6 

27.2 

27.6 

27.7 

27.6  27.6 

20  17.3 

18.6 

19.7 

20.9  21.9 

23.0 

24.2 

24.9 

25.8 

26.6 

27.0 

27.4  27.7 

40  15.4 

16.5  ,  17.3 

18.3  19.4 

20.5 

21.6 

22.7 

23.7 

24.9 

26.6 

86.3  26.9 

60  14.1 

14.6 

15.2 

16.3  17.2 

18.1 

18.9 

20.3 

21.2 

22.3 

23.4 

24.5  25.3 

;   ftO  13.6 

14.0 

14.6 

14.9  16.5 

16.3 

17.3 

18.2 

19.0 

20.0 

21.1 

23.0  23.1 

I  J  09  14.3 

14.3 

14.3 

14.4  14.6 

16.0 

15.5 

16.2 

16.9 

17.7 

18.9 

19.8  20.8 

'  120  15.6 

15.2 

14.8 

14.8  16.0 

14.9 

15.0 

16.2 

15.9 

16.3 

17.0 

17.7  18.5 

!  140  17.0 

16.6 

16.4 

16.8  15.5 

15.4 

15.6 

15.6 

15.5 

16.6 

16.1 

16.7  17.1 

160  18.1 

17.7 

17.5 

17.3  16.9 

16.6 

16.3 

16.9 

16.1 

16.3 

16.3 

16.2  16.6 

1  ItiO   IS.o 

18.5 

18.3 

18.1  17.9 

17.6 

17.5  17.3 

17.0 

16.9 

16.7(16.8  16.0 

200 ,  18.3 

18.4 

18.2 

18.2  18.2 

1S.2 

18.1  18.1 

17.8 

17.7 

17.6  17.6  17.7 

220  1 17.5 

17.6 

17.8 

17.8 ,  18.0 

18.0 

18.2 

18.1 

18.1 

18.3 

18.4 

18.3  18.3 

240  16  4 

16.5 

16.7 

16.9,17.1 

17.3 

17.3 

17.7 

17.6 

18.0 

18.3 

18.4  18.6 

260  15.3 

15.5 

15.5 

15.6  15.8 

16.1 

16.4 

16.6 

16.8 

16.9 

17.4 

17.7 '  18-2 

280  15.0 

14.9 

14.9 

14.9 ;  14.9 

14.7 

16.0 

15.3 

16.5 

16.9 

16.1 

16.4  16.8 

300  14.8 

14.6 

14.6 

14.2  1  14.0 

14.0 

13.9 

13.9 

14.2 

14.6 

14.8 

15.0  15.6 

320  16.6 

15.3 

14.7 

U.6 

14.4 

13.1 

13.6 

13.4 

18.3 

18.1 

13.4 

13.6  13.8 

340 ,  16.8 

16.6 !  16.0 

15.6 

16.2 

14.5 

14.3 

13.7 

13.1 

13.0 

12.7 

12  6 ;  13.6 

360 

18.4 

17.9,17.6 
19.21 18.9 

17.0 

16.5 

15.9 

16.4 

14.9 

14.3 

13.7 

13.0 

18.6  12.3 

380  1 19.5 

18.5 

17.9 

17.7 

16.9 

16.4 

16.8 

16.0 

14.6 

13.6  13.1 

400 

19.8 

19.8  20.1 

19.7 

19.4 

19.1 

18.6 

18.1 

17.5 

17.0 

16.1  16.2,14.8 

420 

19.0 

19.6 

20.0 

20.3 

20.3 

20.3 

20.1 

19.4 

19.0 

18.9 

18.1 

17.3  16.5 

440  :  17.8 

18.7 

19.2 

19.7 

20.1 

20.4 

20.7 

20.7 

20.6 

20.2 

19.8 

19.5  18.6 

460  15.9 

16.8  17.6 

18.6 

19.2 

19.9 

20.3 

20.6 

21.0 

20.9 

20.9 

20.8  20.3 

480  j  13.5 

14.6  15.5 

16.6 

17.7 

18.5 

19.3 

19.9 

20.5 

20.8 

21.1 

21.3  21.2 

500  11.3 

12.4 

13.4 

14.4 

16.5 

16.6 

17.7 

18.6 

19.1 

19.9 

30.7 

21.0  21.4 

520  9.3 

10.2 

11.2 

12.2 

13.3 

14.2 

16.4 

16.4 

17.6 

18.4 

19.3 

19.8  20.6 

540  1  7.9 

8.6 

9.4 

10.1 

11. 1 

12.1 

13.1 

14.2 

16.3 

16.3 

17.4 

18.3 ;  19.2 

560 

6.9 

7.2 

7.8 

8.4 

9.2 

10.1 

11.0 

11.9 

13.1 

14.1 

16.8 

16.2,17.2 

580 

6.0 

6.3 

6.6  7.0 

7.6  8.4 1 

9.1 

9.9 

10.9 

11.9 

13.9 

14.1 !  15.0 

600 

6.6 

5.6 

6.8  6.1 1  6  6,  6.8 

7.4 

8.1 

6.8 

9.9 

10.7 

11.8 

13.8 

620 

5.2  6.4 

6.3 

6.3  6.5;  6.9 

6.3 

6.6 

7.2 

8.0 

8.7 

9.5 

10.6 

640 

5.9 1  5.6 

6.2 

4.9 

6.0  6.0 

5.2 

5.6 

6.8 

6.4 

7.0 

7.6 

8.5  i 

660 

6.9 

6.3 

6.7 

6.4 

6.0  4.8 

4.5 

4.7 

4.0 

5.1 

6.6 

6.0 

6  8< 

680 

8.6 

7.6 

69 

6.2 

6.6  <  6.1 

4.8 

4.6 

4.2 

4.2 

4.6 

4.6 

5.1  • 

700  11.0 

1 

10.0 

8.7 

7.8 

6.8  6.3 

5.6 

6.0 

4.6 

4.2 

4.8 

4.0 

4.3 

720 .  13.9 

125 

11.2 

10.3 

9.1 

7.9 

7.1 

6.2 

5.6 

4.8 

4.6 

4.2 

8.9; 

740 :  16.8 

15.5  14.4 

13.0 

11.7  10.6 

9.4 

8.4 

7.2 

6.6 

6.6 

60 

4«' 

760  19.7 

18  6  17.2 

15.9 

14.7  13.5 

12.2 

1C8 

9.8 

8.9 

7.6 

6.7 

59 

780  22.2 

21.2  20.1 

19.0 

17.6 

16.3 

15.1 

14.0 

12.6 

11.6 

10.8 

93 

8.1 

800 

24.4 

23.4 

22.2 

21.3 

20.3 

19.2 

18.0 

16.7 

15.4  14.3 

13.8 

11.9 

iO.8 

820 

25,9 

26.1 

24.4 

23.3 

22.3 

21.6 

20.4 

19.4 

18.2  17.2  16.9 

14  6 

13.6 

840 

27.2 

26.6  25.8 

25.0 

24.3 

23.5 

22.4 

21.6  20.5 

13.4  18.4)17.3 

16.4 

860  27.5 

27.1  26.8 

26.4 

25.5 

24.8 

24.3 

23.3  22.2 

21.6  80.6-19.6 

18.4 

880  27.7 

27.5  27.2 

27.0 

26.5 

26.0 

26.6 

24.7  24.1 

83.8  23.0  814  804 

900 

27.6 

27.8  1 27.9  27.6 

27.1 

26.7 

26.6:26.7,26.3 

84.6  83.9  83.0 «  88.0 

920 

27.3 

27.6  27.6  27  6 

27.7 

27.5 

27.2  26.7  26.8 

86.7  25.1  84.3  83  6 

940  26.1 

26.7  27.2  27.4 

27.7 

27.7 

27.6 '27.5  27.1 

26  6  86.3  36.6  85  • 

960  24.7 

26.4  26.2.26.6 

27.2 

27.5 

27.7.27.7  27.6 

37.4  87.1  87  0,S«8 

980 

22.6123  7  24  0  25  3 

25.9 

26.8 

27.2  27.5  27  7 

87.8  87.6  27.5  8T.1 

1000 

20  1  21.1  ,22.3  23.4 

1    ' 

24.3 

25.2 

25.8,26.6  27.2 

27.6  87.7  37.6 '87.6 

240  250  i  860  1  270  ^  280  290 

300  ,  310  .  320 

330  340 

350, 

360* 

TABLE  XXX. 
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Perturbations  produced  by  Venus. 

Arguments  II.  and  III. 
IIL 


II. 

360 

370 

380 

390 

400 

410  420 

430 

440 

450 

460 

470 

480 

/' 

/» 

ff 

/» 

fp 

*» 

/» 

// 

•/ 

// 

// 

// 

ft 

0 

27.6 

27.7 

27.3 

26.7 

26.2 

25.5 

24.7 

23.8 

23.1 

22.3 

21.3 

20.3 

19.8 

20 

27.7 

27.8 

27.8 

27.6 

27.4 

26.8  1 26.2 

25.6 

24.8 

24.0 

23.1 

22.0 

20.9 

40 

26.9 

273 

27.6 

27.9 

27.9 

27.7  i  27.5 

27.1 

26.3 

25.6 

24.9 

24.0 

23.2 

60 

26.3 

26.0 

26.8 

27.1 

27.5 

27.9 ;  27.8 

27.7 

27.3 

27.1 

26.7 

25.9 

250 

80 

23.1 

24.0 

25.1 

25.9 

26.5 

27.3  1 27.5 

27.9 

28.2 

28.0 

27.6 

27.5 

27.2 

100 

20.8 

21.8 

22.6 

23.6 

24.6 

25.5 

26.2 

26.7 

27.2 

27.5 

27.6 

27.8  27.4 

120 

18.5 

19.6 

20.6 

21.6 

22.4 

23.2 

24.1 

25.1 

25.8 

26.4 

26.9 

27.3  1 27.5 

140 

17.1 

17.9 

18.6 

19.3 

20.3 

21.3  22.0 

22.9 

23.7 

24.7 

25.5 

26.0 

26.7 

160 

16.5 

17.1 

17.4 

18.1 

18.8 

193 

20.1 

21.0 

21.9 

22.6 

23.6 

24.2 

25.1 

180 

16.9 

17.0 

17.1 

17.4 

18.0 

18.4 

18.9 

19.4 

20.1 

20.7 

21.2 

22.2 

23.0 

200 

17.7 

17.6 

17.7 

17.7 

17.6 

18.1 

18.3 

18.7 

19.2 

19.7 

20.1 

20.8 

21.5 

220 

18.3 

18.2 

18.3 

18.3 

18.3 

18.3 

18.6 

18.7 

18.9 

19.3 

19.5 

20.0 

20.4 

210 

18.6 

18.8 

18.9 

18.9 

18.9 

19.0 

19.2 

19.1 

19.2 

19.5 

19.6 

19.7 

19.9 

260 

18.2 

18.5 

18.7 

18.8 

19.0 

19.3 

19.5 

19.6 

19.9 

19.9 

20.0 

20.1 

20.2 

280 

16.8 

17.4 

17.9 

18.3 

18.7 

19.1 

19.3 

19.8 

20.0 

20.2 

20.4 

20.6 

20.8 

300 

15.5 

]5.8 

16.2 

16.6 

17.6 

18.1 

18.5 

19.2 

19.4 

19.9 

20.6 

20.8 

20.9 

820 

13.8 

14.2 

14.6 

15.1 

15.6 

16.2 

16.8 

17.7 

18.3 

18.9 

19.5 

20.1 

20.8 

340 

12.6 

12.9 

13.0 

13.3 

13.7 

14.4 

14.9 

16.5 

16.2 

17.1 

18.0 

18.6 

19.4 

360 

12.3 

12.1 

11.9 

12.0 

12.3 

12.6 

13.0 

13.4 

14.2 

14.9 

15.7 

16.5 

17.3 

380 

13.1 

12.5 

11.9 

11.6 

11.5 

11.4 

11.6 

11.7 

12.3 

12.7 

13.3 

14.0 

15.0 

400 

14.8 

13.9 

13.1 

12.5 

11.7 

11.2 

11.1 

10.9 

n.o 

11.1 

11.4 

12.0 

12.6 

420 

16.5 

16.7 

15.1 

14.3 

13.4 

12.5 

11.7 

11.1 

10.8 

10.8 

10.5 

10.6 

10.7 

440 

18.6 

17.9 

17.1 

16.1 

15.6 

14.4 

13.5 

12.8 

11.9 

11.1 

10.6 

10.8 

10.3 

460 

20.3 

19.8 

19.3 

18.5 

17.6 

16.8 

15.9 

14.7 

13.7 

12.9 

12.0 

11.1 

10.9 

480 

21.2 

21.1 

20.8 

20.3 

19.7 

19.1 

18.3 

17.4 

16.4 

15.0 

14.1 

18.2 

12.2 

600 

21.4 

21.4 

21.4 

21.3 

21.1 

20.8 

20.0 

19.5 

18.8 

17.8 

17.0 

16.7 

14.4 

620 

20.6 

21.2 

21.7 

21.7 

21.6 

21.5 

21.4 

21.1 

20.5 

19.8 

19.1 

18.2 

17.6 

540 

19.2 

20.0 

20.7 

21.1 

21.8 

22.0 

21.8 

21.7 

21.6 

21.2 

20.9 

20.3 

19.6 

660 

17.2 

18.4 

19.0 

200 

20.8 

21.1 

22.7 

21.9 

22.2 

22.1 

21.9 

21.7 

21.1 

680 

15.0 

16.0 

17.3 

18.2 

19.1 

19.9 

20.8 

21.1 

21.7 

22.0 

22.2 

22.3 

22.1 

600 

12.8 

13.9 

15.1 

15.9 

17.2 

18.0 

19.0 

19.9 

20.0 

21.8 

21.8 

22.0 

22.4 

620 

10.6 

11.5 

12.7 

13.7 

14.9 

16.0 

17.1 

18.3 

19.1 

19.9 

20.8 

21.3 

22.0 

640 

8.5 

9.5 

10.4 

11.3 

12.3 

13.7 

14.9 

160 

17.1 

18.1 

19.0 

19.9 

20.7 

660 

6.8 

7.4 

8.2 

9.1 

10.1 

11.1 

12.2 

13.6 

14.6 

15.8 

17.1 

18.1 

19.0 

680 

6.1 

5.7 

6.4 

7.1 

7.9 

8.7 

9.7 

11.0 

12.1 

13.1 

14.1 

15.7 

16.8 

700 

4.2 

4.4 

4.7 

5.1 

5.8 

6.7 

7.4 

8.4 

9.4 

10.6 

11.5 

13.0 

14.1 

720 

3.8 

3.8 

3.8 

4.0 

4.4 

4.8 

54 

5.9 

6.9 

8.0 

9.1 

10.1 

11.5 

740 

4.3 

3.9 

3.8 

3.7 

3.6 

3.8 

3.9 

4.4 

4.9 

6.7 

6.4 

7.4 

8.9 

760 

5.9 

6.1 

4.4 

4.0 

3.6 

3.4 

3.4 

3.5 

3.9 

4.8 

4.7 

5.2 

5.9 

780 

8.1 

7.1 

6.1 

5.3 

4.6 

4.1 

3.7 

3.3 

8.3 

8.1 

8.4 

8.6 

4.1 

800 

10.8 

9.7 

8.5 

7.6 

6.5 

5.6 

4.9 

4.2 

3.8 

8.4 

8.2 

8.1 

8.1 

820 

13  6 

12.5 

11.2 

10.1 

9.0 

8.0 

6.9 

6.1 

6.8 

4.7 

8.9 

3.7 

8.1 

840 

16.4 

15.1 

13.7 

12.9 

11.7 

10.6 

9.5 

8.6 

7.6 

6.6 

6.7 

4.9 

4.4 

860 

18.4 

17.5 

16.6 

15.4 

14.3 

13.1 

12.1 

11.1  10.0 

9.1 

7.9 

7.0 

6.3 

880 

20.4 

19.6 

18.7 

17.5 

166 

15.6 

14.5 

13.6  12.5 

11.5 

10.4 

9.6 

8.6; 

900 

22.0 

21.1 

20.2 

19.4 

18.7 

17.7 

16.6 

15.7  14.7 

13.8 

12.5 

11.9  10  9 

920 

23.6 

22.7 

21.7 

21.1 

20.1 

19.4 

18.4 

17.5  16.7 

16.6 

14.8 

13.9 

18.1 

940 

25.5 

24.1 

23.4 

22.4 

21.4  20.6 

19.9 

19.0  18.2  17.3 

16.6 

15.7 

14.8 

1 
960 

26.2 

25.6  24.7 

24.1 

23.3  22.3 

21.3  20.6  19.0  18.9 

17.9 

17.1 

16.8, 

980 

27.1 

26.7-26.3 

25.5 

24.9 1  23.8 

23.4  22.2  21.0  20.4 

19.4  18.6 

17.7 

1000 

27.6 

27.7 '27.3 

1 

26.7 

26.2  25.5  24.7  23.8  23.1  22.3 

1 

21.3*20.2 

19.a 

360  370  '  380 

390  1  400  !  410  !  420  430  i  440  450 

460  '  470 

480 
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Perturbations  produced  by  Venus. 
Arguments  II  and  IIL 


UL 


II. 

480 

19.3 

490 
18.3 

600 

17.4 

510 

f» 
16.6 

520 

»f 
15.7 

630 

640 

550 

tt 
13.6 

600 

810 

660 

11.7 

MO 

11.8 

600 

1  — 

0 

15.0 

14.2 

18.1 

99 

1S.3 

10.8 

20 

20  9 

20.2 

19.1 

18.2 

17.1 

16.2  ;  15.5 

14.7 

14.1 

18.3 

13.7 

13.2  11.5 

40  •  23.2 

22.0 

20.8 

20.1 

18.9 

17.9  17.1 

15.9 

15.1 

14.4 

13.7 

13.0  j  18.3 

60  1  V5.0 

24.0 

23.2 

22.0 

20.7 

19.9 !  18.9 

17.7 

16.8 

15.8 

14.9 

14.0 ,  13.3 

80  27.2  26.4 

25.6 

24.1 

23.2 

22.1  20.8 

20.0 

18.7 

17.9 

16.6 

16.6  14.S 

100 

i  :20 

27.4  27.2 

26.8 

26.3 

26.4 

24.5  23.5 

22.2 

20.9 

20.0 

18.6 

17.6  16.6 

27.6 

27.6 

27.6 

27.1 

2G.8 

26.3  25.4 

24.6 

23.7 

22.4 

21.0 

20.1  188 

1    ««»w 

i  140 

26.7 

27.0 

27.2  27.4 

27.3 

27.4  26.9 

26.2 

25.4 

24.6 

23.9 

22.6  21  1 

100 

25.1 

25.6 

26,1  26.7 

26.9 

27.3,27.1 

27.0 

26.9 

26.4 

25.5 

24.7  23.9 

180 

23.0 

23.8 

24.5 ,  25.0 

25.7 

26.3  26.7 

26.8 

27.0 

26.8 

26.6 

26.2  26.6 

300 

21.5 

22.2 

22.8  1  23.5 

24.1 

24.7  25.5 

25.8 

26.3 

26.6 

26.6 

26.6 

36.4 

220 

20.4 

21.0 

21.5 

22.0 

22.6 

28.2  23.8 

24.5 

25.0 

25.4 

25.8 

26.0 

26.2 

240 

19.9 

20.4 

20.8 

21.2 

21.6 

21.8 

22.2 

22.6 

231 

23.3 

23.9 

24.2 

24.6 

Mi  m  W 

260 

20.2 

20.3 

20.6 

21.2 

21.4 

21.7 

21.9 

22.2 

223 

22.7 

23.1 

23.3 

236 

280 

20.8 

20.8 

21.0 

21.1 

21.3 

21.4 

21.5 

21.8 

22.0 

22.2 

22.7 

23.0 

23.3 

300 

20.9 

21.0 

21.5 

21.7 

21.7 

22.0 

22.0 

22.1 

22  1 

22.2 

224 

22.6 

32.8 

320 

20.8 

21.2 

21.5 

91.6 

22.0 

22.3 

22.5 

22.5 

22  6 

22.7 

22.8 

22.8 

38.9 

340 

19.4 

20.2 

20.8 

21.5 

21.9 

22.1 

22.6 

23.0 

23.2 

28.4 

23.8 

23.4 

23.6 

360 

17.3 

18.4 

19.5 

20.0 

20.6 

21.5 

22.2 

22.7 

23.0 

23.7 

23.7 

24.0 

24.2 

380 

15.0 

15.9 

16.9 

17.8 

18.6 

19.6 

20.6 

21.5 

22.3 

22.9 

235 

23.9 

24.5 

400 

12.6 

13.2 

14.2 

15.4 

16.2 

17.3 

18.1 

19.2 

20.3 

21.4 

224 

23.0 

33.7 

420 

10.7 

11.2 

12.0 

12.5 

13.5 

14.5 

15.6 

16.7 

17.7 

18.7 

201 

31.0 

230 

440 

10.3 

10.2 

10.3 

10.5 

11.3 

12.0 

12.9 

13.6 

14  7 

16.0 

17.0 

18.3 

19.5 

460 

10.9 

10.1 

9.9 

9.9 

9.9 

10.1 

10.7 

11.3 

12.2 

13.0 

140 

15.1 

16.5 

480 

12.2 

11.4 

10.7 

10.1 

9.7 

9.5 

9.7 

9.9 

10.2 

10.7 

11.7 

12.5 

184 

500 

14.4 

13.6 

12.5 

11.6 

10.9 

10.2 

9.8 

9.4 

9.3 

9.6 

9.8 

10.2 

11.1 

520 

17.6 

16.2 

15.1 

13.9 

12.9 

11.9 

10.9 

10.3 

9.8 

9.6 

9.2 

9.3 

9.6 

540 

19.6 

18.6 

18.0 

16.7 

15.4 

14.5 

12.2 

12.3 

11.3 

10.5 

10.1 

9.6 

9.3 

6G0 

21.1 

20.4 

19.8 

19.0 

18.2 

17.2 

16.0 

14.8 

13.7 

12.7 

11.7 

10.9 

10.3 

580 

22.1 

21.8 

21.5 

20.9 

20.3 

19.3 

18.6 

17.3 

16.5 

16.4 

14.0 

12  9 

123 

600 

22.4 

22.4 

22.2 

22.2 

21.5 

21.2 

20  6 

19.5 

19.1 

17.7 

16.8 

15.8 

14.4 

620 

22.0 

22.3 

22.4 

22.4 

22.3 

22.3 

21  9 

21.5 

20.9 

20.0 

19.8 

18.0 

16.9 

640 

20.7 

21.7 

22.0 

22.3 

22.6 

22.5 

22  6 

22.4 

22.0 

21.6 

21.1 

203 

19  6 

660 

19.0 

20.0 

20.8 

21.3 

22.1 

22.3 

22  6 

22.8 

22.7 

22.6 

22.2 

21.8 

31.8 

680 

16.8 

18.0 

19.0 

19.9 

20.8 

21.6 

22  1 

2tJ.6 

22.7 

23.0 

23.0 

22.8 

334 

700 

14.1 

15.2 

16.8 

17.9 

18.8 

200 

22  1 

21.5 

22.2 

22.6 

22.9 

230 

33.3 

720 

11.5 

ll7 

139 

15.0 

16.4 

17.9 

18.6 

19.7 

20.8 

21.6 

22.3 

327 

33.0 

740 

8.9 

9.8 

10.9 

12.2 

136 

14.8 

16.2 

17.5 

18.7 

19.6 

20.6 

21.6 

833 

760 

5.9 

6.8 

8.0 

9.3 

10.3 

11.8 

13.2 

14.5 

15.9 

17.4 

182 

19.6 

30.5 

780 

4.1 

4.9 

5.6 

6.4 

7.5 

8.6 

9.9 

ll.l 

12.6 

14.0,  16.6 

16.8 

18.1 

800 

3.1 

3.3 

4.4 

4.8 

5.5 

6.1 

6.9 

7.9 

9.4 

10.7 

12.1 

18.4 

14.9 

820 

3.1 

3.1 

3.2 

3.1 

3.6 

3.9 

4.8 

6.7 

66 

76 

8.7 

10.0 

11.5 

;  840 

4.4 

3.7 

3.5 

3.2 

3.2 

3.1 

3.4 

3.7 

4.1 

5.0 

6.2 

7.0 

8.3, 

860 

6.3 

5.5 

4.6 

4.1 

3.6 

3.4  i  3.3 

8.2 

3.4 

8.4 

4.0 

4.6 

5.6! 

880 

8.6 

7.6 

6.7 

5.9 

5.2 

4.5:  4.1 

38 

3.5 

84 

8.4 

8.6 

8.9 

.900 

10.9 

10.0 

9.1 

8.3 

7.2 

6.5.  5.8 

6.1 

4.4 

• 

48 

3.8 

8.6 

8.6, 

1  920  13.1 

12.1 

11.2 

10.3 

9.6 

8.7'  7.7 

69 

6.3 

6.8 

6.1 

46 

43I 

940 

14.8 

14.1 

13.1 

12.4 

11.5 

10.8  9.8 

9.1 

83 

7.6 

6.8 

6.5 

69 

960 

16.3 

15.4 

14.6 

14.0 

13.2 

12.6  11.7 

11.0 

10.1 

9.6 

8.8 

8.1 

75 

980 

17.7 

16.8 

16.2 

15.2 

14.5 

13.9  13.1 

12.5 

11.8 

11.2:  10.5 

9.7 

93 

1000 

19.3 

18.3 

17.4 

16.6 

15.7 

15.0  14.2 

13.6 

13.1 

13.3,11.7 

11.3 

10.8 

480 

490 

500 

510 

520 

530  640 

550 

600 

570  560 

600 

600 
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Perturbations  produced  by  Venus. 

Argumenta  II.  and  IIL 

UL 


n. 

600 

610 

620 

630 

640 

660 

660 

670 

680 

600 

700 

710 

79D 

/»   /* 

ff 

»» 

// 

*» 

//   tt        // 

It 

0  10  8;  10.2 

9.6 

9.1 

8.4 

7.9 

7.4 

7.0  6.6  6.3 

6.9 

6.5 

6.4 

80  11.5  11.3 

10.7 

10.4 

9.8 

9.4 

8.9 

8.6  7.9  7.7 

7.3 

6.7 

6.6 

40  1231  12.0 

11.6 

11.0 

10.7 

10.3 

10.0 

96  9.3 

8.9 

8.5 

8.1 

7.8 

60  i  13.3,12.7 

12.1 

11.6 

11.2 

10.9 

10.5 

10.2  10.0 

9.8 

9.5 

9.2 

8.9 

80  14.8;  13.6 

12.9 

12.4 

11.8 

11.3 

10.9 

10.7  10.8 

9.9 

9.8 

9.8 

9.6 

100 

16.6 

15.4 

14.4 

13.4 

12.6 

12.1 

11.5 

11.0  10.6 

10.2 

10.0 

9.9 

9.6 

120 

18.8 

17.7 

16.4 

16.3 

14.3 

13.2 

12.4 

11.6  11.8 

10.6 

10.1 

10.1 

9.6 

140 

21.1 

20.1 

18.9 

17.7 

16.6 

15.2 

14.2 

13.0  12.3 

11.6 

11.1 

103 

9.9 

160 

23.9 

22.9 

21.5 

20.4 

19.2 

17.9 

16.6 

15.3  14.1 

13.1 

12.0 

11.2 

10.5 

180 

25.6 

24.8 

23.9 

22.9 

21.6 

20.6 

19.1 

18.0  16.7 

15.6 

14.3 

12.9 

12.0 

200 

26.4 

26.0 

26.6 

24.9 

24.0 

22.9 

21.7 

20.8  19.3 

18.1 

16.9 

15.5 

14.4 

220 

262 

26.3 

26.1 

25.8 

26.3 

24.9 

24.1 

23.1  21.2 

20.9 

19.7 

183 

17.1 

240 

24.6 

25.1 

26.1 

26.3 

26.2 

25.1 

24.7 

24.3  24.0 

23.0 

21.9 

21.3 

20.2 

260 

23.6 

23.9 

24.2 

24.5 

24.7 

24.8 

24.9 

24.6  24.3 

23.8 

23.4 

22.9 

21.6 

280 

23.3 

23.6 

23.9 

24.2 

24.7 

24.8 

26.0 

24.9 '  24.9 

24.8 

24.4 

24.0 

23.5 

300 

22.8 

23.0 

23.3 

23.4 

23.8 

24.0 

24.1 

24.5 

24.5 

24.6 

24.5 

24.4 

24.0 

320 

22.9 

23.0 

23.1 

23.2 

23.4 

23.3 

23.6 

23.8 

24.0 

23.9 

24.2 

242 

24.2 

340 

23.5 

23.5 

23.5 

23.4 

23.6 

23.6 

236 

23.5 

23.5 

23.6 

23.9 

23.8 

23.8 

360 

24.2 

24.2 

24.3 

24.2 

24.2 

24.0 

23.7 

23.9 

24.0 

23.7 

23.7 

23.6 

23.6 

380 

24.6 

24.6 

24.8 

25.1 

24.8 

24.9 

26.0 

24.9 

24.G 

24.5 

24.5 

24.3 

24.0 

400 

23.7 

24.3 

24.7 

25.0 

25.4 

26.7 

26.7 

25.5 

25.5 

25.4 

25.2 

24.8 

24.6 

420 

22.0 

23.0 

23.7 

24.6 

26.0 

26.7 

26.1 

26.2 

26.3 

26.5 

26.2 

26.0 

26.9 

440 

19.5 

20.8 

21.7 

22.7 

23.7 

24.6 

26.4 

26.0 

26.5 

26.7 

26.9 

27.0 

26.9 

460 

16.5 

17.8 

19.0 

20.1 

21.4 

22.3 

23.6 

24.8 

25.4 

26.1 

26.7 

27.1 

27.3 

480 

13.4 

14.5 

15.6 

17.0 

18.5 

19.7 

20.9 

22.1 

23.2 

24.4 

26.4 

26.2 

26.8 

500 

11.1 

12.0 

13.0 

13.8 

14.9 

16.3 

17.9 

19.1 

20.6 

21.6 

22.9 

24.2 

26.1 

520 

96 

98 

10.5 

11.6 

12.4 

13.4 

14.4 

15.5 

17.1 

18.4 

19.9 

21.2 

22.3 

640 

9.3 

9.0 

9.2 

9.6 

10.3 

11.0 

119 

12.8 

13.9 

16.1 

16.6 

17.9 

19.4 

660 

102 

9.7 

9.3 

9.1 

9.1 

9.4 

10.0 

10.6 

11.6 

12.4 

13.3 

14.5 

16.0 

680 

122 

11.3 

10.4 

9.9 

9.4 

9.0 

9.2 

9.3 

9.7 

10.4 

11.0 

12.0 

12.7 

600 

14.4 

13.3 

12.5 

11.6 

10.8 

10.1 

9.6 

9.4 

9.1 

9.8 

9.9 

10.0 

10.8 

620 

16.9 

16.1 

14.9 

13.7 

12.7 

12.0 

11.1 

10.4 

9.8 

9.6 

9.6 

9.3 

9.7 

640 

19.6 

18.4 

17.4 

16.3 

16.2 

14.2 

13.1 

12.1 

11.3 

10.6 

10.1 

96 

9.6 

660 

21.3 

20.6 

19.9 

18.7 

17.8 

16.7 

16.6 

14.4 

13.4 

12.4 

11.7 

11.0 

10.2 

680 

224 

22.0 

21.5 

208 

20.2 

19.0 

18.1 

17.0 

16.8 

14.7 

13.7 

12.8 

12.0 

700 

23.2 

23.2 

22.6 

22.2 

21.7 

21.0 

20.6 

19.3 

18.3 

17.3 

16.0 

15.0 

14.1 

720 

23.0 

233 

23.2 

23.4 

23.1 

22.4 

21.9 

21.3 

20.8 

19.6 

18.6 

176 

16.4 

740 

22.3 

22.8 

23.2 

23.4 

23.6 

23.6 

23.3 

22.8 

22.2  21.6 

21.1 

19.9 

18.8 

760 

20.5 

21.4 

22.6 

22.8 

233 

23.7 

236 

23.8 

23.6  23.3 

22.7 

21.8 

21.3 

780 

18.1 

19.2 

20.4 

21.3 

22.3 

23.0 

23.3 

23.7 

23.8  24.0 

23.8 

23.5 

23.0 

800 

14.9 

16.4 

17.7 

19.1 

20.1 

21.2 

21.1 

22.9 

28.4 1 23.8 

24.1 

24.2 

23.9 

820 

11.6 

129 

14.8 

16.8 

17.8 

18.7 

20.0 

20.9 

22.0  22.7 

23.5 

239 

24.0 

840 

8.2 

9.5 

10.8  12.2 

13.8 

15.2 

16.6 

18.1 

19.6  20.6 

21.7 

22.6 

23.3 

860 

6.C 

6.8 

7.7 

88 

10.2 

11.6 

13.2 

14.7 

16.0  17.4 

19.0 

20.2 

21.3 

880 

3.9  4.4 

6.2 

6.1 

7.2 

8.2 

9.7 

10.9 

12.6  14.1 

16.4 

16.8 

18.2 

000 

3.6 

3.6 

3.9 

4.2 

6.0 

5.7 

6.6 

7.8 

9.1 

10.3 

11.8 

13.4 

14.8 

920 

4.2 

38 

39 

39 

40 

4.3 

4.7 

6.4 

6.4'  7.3 

8.6 

9.8 

11.2 

940 

6.9,  6.1 

4.6 

44 

42 

4.3 

43 

43 

4.9  6.8 

6.3 

7.0 

8.0 

960 

7.51  6.9 

63 

6.8 

5.3 

4.7 

4.7 

4.6 

46  4.6 

4.9 

6.4  6.0 

980 

9.3  8.7 

7.9 

7.4 

6.8 

6.4 

6.0 

6.6 

6.2  5.0 

4.9 

6.1  6.1 

1000 

108  10.2 

I 

96 

9.1 

8.4 

7.9 1  7.4 

7.0 

6.6.  6.3 

6.9  6.6 

6.4 

600  610  690 

630 

640  i  660  660  670 

680  690 

1 700  710 

720 

80 
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Perturbations  produced  by  Vttms. 

Arguments  II.  and  III. 

EL 


XL  1  720 

730  740 

750 

760 

770 

780 

790  1  800  810 

820  1  830 

1 

840 

1  /# 
o!  5.4 

5.6  5.8 

6.0 

6.3 

ft 
6.8 

7.6 

8.4 

// 
9.3 

t' 
10.4 

11.7 

13.9 

14.3 

20  1  6.6 

6.3  6.0 

6.1 

6.1 

6.2 

6.6 

6.9 

7.7 

8.3 

9.4 

10.2 

11.8' 

w^-m^      1 

40  ;  7.8 

7.4  7.1 

7.0 

6.7 

66 

6.8 

6.8 

6.9 

7.2 

7.7 

8.5 

9.3 

60  8.9 

8.8;  8.3 

8.1 

7.8 

7.6 

7.4 

7.4 

7.3 

7.4 

7.4 

7.7 

8.3 

80.  9.6 

9.5  9.1 

9.1 

9.0 

8.8 

8.4 

8.2 

8.1 

8.1 

8.0 

8.1 

8.8 

100  9.6 

9.5;  9.6 

9.6 

9.6 

9.3 

9.3 

9.2 

9.2 

9.0 

8.7 

8.7 

8.7 

1 

120  i  9.6 

9.6 

9.5 

9.3 

9.4 

9.6 

9.6 

9.6 

9.6 

9.6 

9.6 

9.6 

9.6 

140 !  9  9 

.  9.5'  9.6 

9.4 

9.3 

9.3 

9.0 

9.3 

9.5 

9.8 

9.7 

9.8 

10.0 

160  10.5 

9.9  9.6 

9.1 

8.9 

9.0 

8.9 

9.0 

9.0 

9.0 

9.5 

9.6 

9.9 

ISO  12.0 

11.0  10.1 

9.7 

9.1 

8.8 

8.7 

8.3 

8.5 

8.7 

8.8 

9.0 

9.1 

200  14.4 

13.3  12.0 

11.0 

10.1 

9.4 

8.9 

8.5 

8.2 

8.0 

8.0 

8.3 

8.6 

220  17.1 

15.7  U.6 

13.2 

12.0 

10.9 

10.2 

9.2 

8.7 

8.3 

7.9 

7.7 

7.7 

240  20.2 

19.1  17.8 

16.5 

14.5 

13.4 

12.2 

11.1 

10.0 

9.4 

8.4 

8.0 

7.7 

260  21-6 

21.1  20.1 

19.2 

17.3 

15.9 

14.6 

13.4 

12.4 

11.3 

10.1 

9.1 

8.6 

280  23.5 

22.7  21.6 

21.0 

19.8 

18.8 

17.3 

16.1 

15.0 

13.5 

12.5 

11.6 

10.3 

300  24.0 

23.4  23.2 

22.4 

21.4 

20.5 

19.8 

18.7 

17.5 

16.1 

16.0 

13.7 

13.4 

320  24.2 

23.9  23.5 

23.1 

22.7 

22.2 

21.2 

20.6 

19.6 

18.6 

17.5 

16.3 

15.1 

340  23.8 

23.9  23.7 

23.6 

23.2 

22.8 

22.3 

21.4 

20.9 

20.5 

19.2 

186 

17.4 

360  1  23.6 

23.6  23.6 

23.3 

23.3 

23.1 

22.9 

22.4 

22.0 

21.4 

20.4 

19.9 

18.9 

380  24.0 

24.0  23.7 

23.5 

23.3 

23.1 

23.1 

22.7 

22.4 

22.2 

21.6 

80.8 

30.0 

400  24.6 

24.4  24.4 

24.0 

23.8 

23.4 

23.2 

23.0 

22.8 

22.4 

22.1 

81.6 

21.3 

420  25.9 

25.6  25.2 

24.8 

24.7 

24.3 

23.9 

23.6 

23.3 

22.9 

28.7 

23.3 

31.7 

440  <  26.9 

26.6  26.4 

2G.2 

25.9 

25.5 

25.2 

24.9 

24.6 

238 

23.4 

23.0 

38.8 

460  !  27.3 

27.6  27.6 

27.4 

27.0 

26.9 

26.5 

26.1 

25.6 

25.0 

24.6 

84.2 

33.7 

480 

26.8 

27.4  27.6 

28.0 

28.1 

28.2 

27.7 

27.4 

27.3 

26.6 

26.2  25.7 

35.1 

500 

25.1 

26.1  86.8 

27.5 

28.1 

28.2 

28.6 

28.5 

28.4 

28.3 

27.6 

27.2 

36.7 

520 

22.3 

23.9  24.8 

25.9 

26.8 

27.6 

28.1 

28.5 

88.7 

29.0 

88.8 

88.6 

28.4 

540 

19.4 

20.7  22.1 

23.4 

24.6 

25.6 

26.5 

27.4 

28.0 

28.7 

88.9 

29.1 

29.2' 

560 

16.0 

17.3  18.6 

19.9 

21.4 

22.9 

24.1 

25.6 

26.4 

27.3 

88.2 

28.6 

S9.S 

580 

12.7 

14.1  15.6 

16.8 

18.0 

19.3 

20.9 

22.2 

23.5 

24.9 

86.1 

27.0 

37.8 

600 

10.8 

11.6  12.7 

13.6 

14.9 

16.2 

17.5 

18.7 

20.2 

21.8 

23.0 

34.4 

35.5 

1 

620 

9.7 

10.0  10.5 

10.7 

12.2 

13.2 

14.4 

15.6 

17.0 

18.3 

19.6 

31.3 

33.6 

640 

9.5 

9.4  9.6 

10.1 

10.4 

11.1 

12.0 

130 

14.0 

15.2 

16.5 

17.9 

19JS 

660 

10.2 

10.0  9.7 

9.5 

9.5 

9.9 

10.4 

11.0 

11.7 

12.7 

13.8 

14.9 

16.3 

680 

12.0 

11.2  10.6 

10.0 

9.7 

9.5 

9.6 

10.0 

10.4 

11.0 

11.6 

136 

13.8 

700 

14.1 

13.1  12.3^ 

11.3 

10.7 

10.1 

9.7 

9.7 

9.9 

9.9 

10.4 

10.9 

11.6 

720 

16.4 

15.3  14.4 

13.3 

12.2 

11.6 

10.9 

10.2 

10.1 

9.9 

10.0 

10.1 

10.4 

740 

18.8 

17.7  16.7 

15.6 

14.4 

13.5 

12.4 

11.5 

11.1 

10.7 

10.1 

10.0 

10.9 

760 

21.3 

20.1  19.2 

18.1 

16.6 

16.6 

14.7 

13.6 

12.8 

11.9 

11.3 

10.7 

10.3 

780 

23.0 

22.3  21.5 

20.5 

19.4 

18.4 

17.2 

15.8 

14.9 

14.0 

13  0 

13.3 

11.3 

800 

239 

23.9  23.4 

22.6 

21.9 

20.7 

19.8 

18.8 

17.6 

16.3 

16.1 

14.3 

19.4 

820 

24.0 

24.5  24.2 

23.9 

23.3 

22.6 

22.3 

21.3 

20.3 

19.4 

183 

17.3 

16.3 

840 

23.3 

24.0  24  3 

24.5 

24.4 

24.3 

23.8 

23.4 

22.7 

81.7 

80.8 

19  6 ;  18.3 1 

860 

21.3 

22.3  83.3 

23.9 

24.2 

24.7 

245 

3i.6 

24.3 

23.6 

83.1!  31.9  310 

880 

182 

19.7,20.9 

22.0 

22.8 

23.8 

24.1 

24.6 

34.8 

84.7 

34  5,24.0  33.5' 

900 

14  8  16.1 

17.6 

19.0 

20.6 

21.6 

22.5 

23.2 

84.1 

34.6 

84.3  1  84.8 ;  34.5 

1        1        1 

920 

11.2 

12.6) 

14.0 

16.6 

17.0 

18.4 

19.9 

21.0 

82.0 

88.9 

83.5:84  5  34.5 

940 

80 

9.3  10.7 

12.0 

13.3 

14  8 

16.4 

17.6 

19.1 

80.4 

31.4!33.4  833 

960 

6.0 

6.9  7.8 

8.6 

10.2 '1 1.6 1 12.7 

14.1 

15.6 

16.9|185.  19.5.307 

980 

5.1 

5.6  6.0 

6.7 

7.7 

8.5 

g.7 

10.9 

12.2 

13.6  14.8  16.1  17.6 

1000 

5.4 

5.6  6.8 

6.8 

6.3 

6.8 

7.6 

8.4 

9.3 

10.5,117  13.9  14  J 

720 

790  740 

760 

760  i  770 

780 

790 

800 

810 

(830 

,890 

i840 
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Perturbations  produced  by  Venus. 
Arguments  II.  and  III. 

m. 


II. 

840  850 

860  870  880  |  890 

900  910  920 

980 

940 

950 

9601 

/ 

/  f 

// 

//   ff        // 

// 

tt 

tf 

// 

»/ 

// 

f 

0 

14.3 

15.5 

16.9 

18.2119.2  20.2 

21.4 

22.5 

23.0 

23.5 

24.0 

24.2 

24.2 

20 

11.2 

12.4 

13.6 

14.9  16.2  1  17.3 

18.6 

19.6 

20.5 

21.5 

22.4 

23.1 

23.6 

40 

9.3 

10.2 

10.9 

11.8 

13.3 

14.2 

15.5 

16.6 

17.8 

18.8 

19.7 

20.7 

21.6 

60 

8.3 

8,7 

9.5 

10.1 

10.8 

11.6 

12.7 

13.8 

14.9 

15.9 

17.0 

18.1 

19.1 

80 

8.2 

8.3 

8.6 

8.9 

9.6 

10.3 

10.7 

11.6 

12.5 

13.3 

14.5 

16.2 

16.2 

100 

8.7 

8.7 

8.9 

9.0 

9.1 

9.4 

9.9 

10.4 

11.0 

11.7 

12.4 

129 

14.0 

120 

9.6 

9.5 

9.3 

9.6 

9.6 

9.7 

9.9 

9.8 

10.4 

10.9 

11.3 

11.8 

12.8 

140 

10.0 

10.2 

10.1 

10.2 

10.1 

10.3 

10.4 

10.5 

10.5 

10.6 

10.9 

11.4 

11.5 

160 

9.9 

10.0 

10.2 

10.4 

10.6 

11.0 

11.0 

10.9 

11.0 

11.3 

11.3 

11.3 

11.6 

180 

9.1 

9.6 

9.9 

10.1 

10.4 

10.7 

11.0 

11.3 

11.5 

11.7 

11.7 

11.9 

12.2 

200 

8.5 

8.8 

9.1 

9.5 

9.7 

10.0 

10.5 

11.0 

11.2 

11.6 

12.0 

12.2 

12.4 

220 

7.7 

7.7 

8.1 

8.4 

8.8 

9.2 

9.7 

10.1 

10.6 

11.0 

11.4 

11.8 

12.3 

240 

7.7 

7.3 

7.4 

7.4 

7.7 

8.0 

8.4 

9.0 

9.6 

10.0 

10.5 

11.0 

11.5 

260 

8.6 

7.9 

7.4 

7.2 

7.1 

7.1 

7.3 

7.6 

8.1 

8.5 

9.3 

10.0 

10.4 

280 

10.2 

9.2 

8.3 

7.9 

7.4 

7.1 

7.0 

6.9 

7.0 

7.3 

7.7 

8.5 

8.8 

300 

12.4 

11.4 

10.4 

9.3 

8.5 

7.8 

7.4 

6.9 

6.7 

6.8 

6.8 

7.0 

7.5 

320 

15.1 

13.9 

12.5 

11.4 

10.5 

9.7 

8.6 

7.8 

7.4 

7.0 

6.6 

6.5 

6.7 

340 

17.4 

16.4 

15.2 

13.9 

12.7 

11.6 

10.6 

9.7 

8.7 

8.0 

7.3 

6.8 

6.6 

360 

18.9 

18.1 

17  4 

16.3 

15.1 

13.8 

12.8 

11.7 

10.6 

9.8 

8.8 

8.0 

7.4 

380 

20.0 

19.6 

18.8 

17.7 

16.9 

10.0 

15.1 

13.9 

12.7 

11.8 

10.8 

9.8 

8.9 

400 

21.3 

20.6 

19.6 

19.4 

18.4 

17.6 

16.5 

15.7 

14.8 

18.7 

12.8 

11.8 

10.9 

420 

21.7 

21.1 

20.8 

20.3 

19.3 

18.9 

18.2 

17.2 

16.3 

15.3 

14.5 

13.7 

12.6 

440 

22.8 

22.1 

21.6 

20.8 

20.6 

19.7 

19.0 

18.6 

17.7 

16.6 

15.9 

15.1 

14.2 

460 

23.7 

23.3 

22.7 

22.0 

21.6 

20.9 

20.2 

19.5 

18.5 

18.1 

17.3 

16.7 

15.7 

&80 

25.1 

24.4 

23.9 

23.3 

22.8 

22.0 

21.4 

20.9 

202 

19.3 

18.3 

17.7 

16.9 

500 

26.7 

26.3 

25.7 

24.9 

24.3 

23.6 

23.0 

22.3 

21.4 

20.7 

20.3 

19.1 

18.1 

520 

28.4 

27.8 

273 

26.8 

26.3 

25.6 

24.7 

23.9 

23.3 

22.6 

21.8 

20.8 

20.1 

540 

29.2 

29.2 

28.9 

28.5 

27.8 

27.4 

26.8 

26.1 

25.3 

24.4 

23.7 

23.0 

22.0 

560 

29.2 

293 

29.5 

29.6 

29.3 

29.1 

28.8 

28.0 

27.4 

26.9 

26.1 

25.1 

24.8 

580 

27.8 

28.6 

29.0 

294 

29.6 

29.8 

29.8 

29.3 

28.0 

28.7 

27.9 

27.3 

26.6 

600 

25.5 

26.7 

27.6 

28.4 

28.9 

29.2 

29.6 

29.9 

29.9 

29.8 

29.3 

29.0 

28.5 

620 

22.6 

23.8 

25.0 

26.2 

27.1 

27.9 

28.8 

29.3 

29.6 

29.8 

80.1 

29.8 

29.6 

640 

19.2 

20.6 

21.6 

23.3 

24.6 

25.2 

266 

27.8 

28.3 

28.9 

29.4 

29.7 

29.9 

660 

162  17.5 

18.8 

202 

21.1 

22.9 

24.0 

25.1 

26.2 

27.1 

28.2 

28.8 

29.2 

680 

13.8  i  14.7 

15.8 

16.9 

18.4 

19.9 

20.6 

22.3 

23.6 

24.9 

25.8 

26.7 

27.5 

700 

11.5 

12.3 

13.4 

14.6 

15.6 

16.7 

18.0 

19.5 

20.7 

22.0 

28.1 

24.2 

25.1 

720 

10.4 

11.0 

11.4 

12.3 

13.3 

14.3 

15.6 

16.4 

17.7 

19.8 

19.9 

21.6 

22.6 

7-10 

10.3 

10.4 

10.5 

11.0 

11.4 

12.2 

13.3 

14.2 

15.3 

16.5 

17.4 

18.8 

19.5 

760 

10.3 

10.0 

10.2 

10.3 

10.7 

11.0 

11.5 

12.2 

13.1 

14.2 

15.1 

16.0 

17.8 

780 

11.3 

10.8 

10.6 

10.2 

10.2 

10.5 

10.7 

11.1 

11.5 

12.8 

18.2 

14.0 

15.0 

800 

13.4 

12.5 

11.7 

11.0 

10.6 

10.3 

10.3 

10.4 

10.7 

11.0 

11.6 

11.3 

12.2 

820 

16.2 

15.2 

14.4 

13.5 

13.5 

11.9 

11.4 

11.0 

10.9 

10.8 

10.8 

11.2 

11.4 

840 

18.3 

17.1 

16.2 

14.9 

14.1 

13.0 

12.4 

11.7 

11.2 

10.7 

10.6 

11.1 

11.2 

860 

21.0 

20.2 

18.7 

17.7 

16.6  15.4 

14.3 

13.3 

12.5 

11.9 

11.4 

11.0 

10.9 

880 

23.5 

22.4 

21.3 

20.4 

19.3  18.0 

17.0 

15.9 

14.8 

18.7 

12.8 

12.0 

12.6 

900 

24.5 

24.2 

23.8 

22.7 

21.9  10.9 

19.7 

18.6 

17.2 

16.4 

15.3 

14.1 

13.3 

920 

24.5 

24.8 

24.7 

243 

24.1  23.2 

22.3 

21.3 

20.0 

19.8 

18.0 

16.7 

16.7 

940 

28.2 

24.0 

245 

24.6 

24.5  24.5 

24.2 

28.5 

22.7 

21.8 

20.6 

19.5 

18.4 

960 

20.7 

21.9 

22.8 

23.6 

24.0  24.5 

24.5 

24.2 

24.3 

28.7 

22.9 

22.1 

21.0 

980 

17.6  18.7 

20.1  21.2  1  22.2  23.1 

23.6 

24.0 

24.3 

24.3 

24.3  23.7 

28.0 

1000 

14.3  15.5 

1 

16.9  18.2 

1 

19.2  20.2 

21.4 

22.5 

23.0 

23.5 

24.0 

24.2 

24.2 

1  840 

1  8:o 

!  860  1  870  880  890 

900  910 

920 

930 

940 

950  960 
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11. 

960  970 

1 

980 

990 

1000 

0 

1  10  ^ 

30 

80 

40 

If 

,60 

ft 

60 

10 

tt 

// 

/• 

// 

t* 

" 

0 

24.2  23.7 

23.1 

22.5 

21.6 

9.5 

10.3 

10.8 

11.3 

11.6 

11.7 

11.8 

11.5 

20 

23.6 

23.7 

24.0 

23.4 

23.1 

8.3 

9.1 

9.8  i  10.5 

10.9 

11.3 

11.6 

11.6 

40 

21.6 

22.4 

22.9 

23.5 

23.5 

7.1 

7.9 

8.8!  9.4 

10.0 

10.6 

10.8 

11.3 

60 

19.1 

20.1 

20.7 

21.5 

22.2 1 

5.8 

6.7 

7.6.  8.4 

9.1 

9.8 

10.8 

10.6 

80 

16.2 

17.3 

18.4 

19.7 

20.0 

4.3 

5.3 

6.4  7.2 

8.0 

8.9 

9.8 

9.9 

100 

14.0 

14.8 

15.6 

16.5 

17.6 

1 

3.3 

4.2 

5.0  5.9 

6.8 

7.6 

8.4 

9.1 

120 

12.3 

12.9 

13.7 

14.3 

15.3 

2.4 

3.1 

8.9  4.8 

6.6 

6.4 

7.8 

8.0 

140 

U.6 

12.0 

12.6 

12.8 

13.6 

2.1 

2.4 

2.9  3.8 

4.6 

5.5 

6.3 

7.0 

160 

11.6 

11.8 

12.1 

12.3 

12.7; 

2.0 

2.2 

2.4 

3.7 

8.5 

4.4 

6.1 

6.9 

180 

12.2 

12.2 

12.3 

12.6 

12.7 

1.9 

2.0 

2.3 

3.6 

3.9 

3.4 

3.9 

4.9 

200 

12.4 

12.7 

12.8 

13.1 

13.2 

2.3 

2.2 

2.2  2.4 

3.7 

8.0 

3.4 

3.8  1 

220 

12.3 

12.7 

13.0 

13.3 

13.5' 

3.0 

2.6 

2.5 

3.4 

3.5 

3.7 

8.1 

3.6 

240 

11.5 

12.1 

12.4 

13.1 

13.6 

3.7 

3.3 

8.0 

2.9 

2.7 

3.8 

3.9 

3.3 

260 

10.4 

11.0 

11.5 

12.2 

12.8 

4.8 

4.1 

3.7 

3.6 

8.1 

3.1 

3.0 

3.1 

280 

8.8 

9.6 

10.4 

10.7 

11.5 

5.5 

5.1 

4.6 

4.1 

3.8 

8.5 

3.6 

3.4 

doo 

7.6 

7.9 

8.6 

9.0 

10.1 

6.2 

5.8 

5.6 

6.0 

4.8 

4.3 

8.9 

3.8 

320 

6.7 

6.8 

7.8 

7.8 

8.3' 

6.9 

6.6 

6.1 

5.9 

6.4 

6.1 

4.7 

4.3 

340 

6.6 

6.4 

6.6 

6.7 

6.2 

7.2 

7.1 

6.9 

6.6 

6.2 

6.8 

6.5 

6.1 

360 

7.4 

6.9 

6.5 

6.6 

6.5 

7.6 

7.4 

7.1 

7.0 

6.8 

6.4 

6.2 

6.8 

380 

8.9 

8.2 

7.5 

6.9 

6.8 

7.6 

7.6 

7.3 

7.3 

7.2 

7.1 

6.7 

6.6 

400 

10.9 

10.0 

9.0 

8.3 

7.5 

7.3 

7.3 

7.5 

7.4 

7.4 

7.4 

7.1 

7.0 

420 

12.6 

11.6 

10.7 

9.9 

9.1 

6.9 

7.0 

7.8 

7.4 

7.4 

7.4 

7.3 

7.6 

440 

14.2 

13.3 

125 

11.6 

10.6 

6.5 

6.8 

6.8 

7.1 

7.2 

7.3 

7.3 

7.4 

460 

16.7 

14.8 

13.9 

13.0 

12.1 

6.2 

6.2 

6.5 

6.7 

6.8 

7.1 

7.1 

7.3 

480 

16.9 

16.3 

15.5 

14.5 

13.6 

5.8 

5.9 

6.0 

6.2 

6.4 

6.6 

7.0 

6.9 

500 

18.1 

17.6 

16.6 

16.8 

15.1  j 

5.3 

6.4 

6.7 

6.8 

6.0 

6.0 

6.8 

6.6 

520 

20.1 

19.2 

18.1 

17.4 

16.5; 

5.1 

6.1 

5.1 

6.3 

6.4 

6.6 

6.9 

6.0 

540 

22.0 

21.0 

20.2 

19.3 

18.1, 

4.7 

4.8 

4.8 

4.8 

5.0 

6.1 

6.4 

6.6 

660 

243 

23.5 

22.6 

21.6 

20.6, 

4.4 

4.5 

4.6 

4.6 

4.7 

4.8 

4.8 

6.0 

680 

26.6 

25.7 

24.9 

23.8 

23.0 

4.2 

4.8 

4.4 

4.3 

4.5 

4.4 

4.4 

46 

600 

•38.6 

27.8 

27.0 

26.3 

25.4; 

4.0 

4.3 

4.8 

4.3 

4.3 

4.3 

4.3 

4.3 

620 

29.6 

29.2 

28.8 

28.2 

27.4' 

4.2 

4.0 

4.1 

4.0 

4.0 

4.0 

40 

3.9 1 

640 

29.9 

30.0 

29.9 

29.6 

29.5 

4.3 

4.3 

4.1 

4.0 

4.1 

4.0 

3.9 

3.9' 

660 

29.2 

29.5 

29.7 

29.8 

29.9 

4.6 

4.4 

4.8 

4.1 

4.1 

4.1 

4.0 

3.8! 

680 

27.6 

28.6 

28.9 

29.2 

29.7 

4.8 

4.6 

4.5 

4.8 

4.3 

4.1 

4.0 

391 

700 

25.1 

26.4 

27.3 

27.8 

28.7  J 

5.3 

5.0 

4.8 

4.6 

4.6 

4.0 

4.1 

4.11 

720 

22.6 

33.9 

25.0 

36.1 

26.8 

5.8 

6.5 

6.1 

6.0 

4.7 

4.6 

4.1 

4.1 

740 

19.5 

21.3 

22.5 

23.6 

24.6 

6.5 

6.1 

5.7 

6.4 

6.3 

4.9 

4.6 

4.3 

760 

17.3 

18.6 

19.4 

21.0 

22.1 

7.4 

6.7 

6.4 

6.0 

6.6 

6.8 

6.1 

6.0 

780 

15.0 

16.8 

17.1 

18.5 

19.3 

8.3 

7.6 

6.9  6.5 

6.4 

6.8 

6.6 

6.3 

800 

12.2 

14.1 

14.8 

15.9 

17.0 

9.3 

8.5 

8.0  J  7.3 

6.8 

6.6 

6.1 

5.8 

820 

11.4 

12.0 

12.5 

13.4 

15:4 

10.1 

9.6 

8.8!  8.3 

7.6 

7.1 

6.7 

6.6 

840 

11.2 

11.3 

11.7 

13.2 

13.2 

10.9 

10.4 

9.8  9.1 

8.4 

7.9 

7.5 

6.9. 

860 

10.9 

10.8 

10.9 

11.2  111.6 

11.7 

11.0 

104  10.0 

9.4 

8.7 

8.3 

T.T» 

880 

12.6 

11.3  11.1 

10.8!  11.0 

.13.3 

11.9 

11.8  10.6 

10.3 

9.7 

8.9 

8.4 

000 

13.3 

12.8  12.9 

11.3 

11.2 

13.4 

13.3 

11.8  11.6 

10.8 

10.8 

9.7 

9.3 

920 

15.7 

14.6 '  13.7 

11^8 

12.1 

13.8 

13.8 

13.3  11.9 

11.6 

11.0 

10.5 

99 

940 

18.4 

17.3  16.2 

14.6 

14.0 

13.1 

12.1 

13.3  13.3 

11.8 

11.4 

11.0 

106 

960 

21.0 

20  0  18  9  17.9  .  16.7  ^ 

11.4 

11.9 

11.9  13.0 

13.0 

11.7 

11.4 

110' 

1  980 

23.0 

22.4  21.4  20.3  1  19.6 

10.6 

ll.l 

11.6  11.8 

11.9 

11.9 

11.7 

11.4 

:i000 

24.2 
060 

23.7,23.1 

22.5;  21.6 

9.5 
0 

10.2 
10 

10.8  11.3 

11.5 
40 

11.7 

11.8 

US 

1 

970 

980 

990 

1000 1 

30 

30 

60 

60 

1  10 
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FL     70 


0 
SO 

40 

60 

80 

100 

180 
140 
160 
180 
300 

220 
240 
260 
280 
300 

320 
340 
360 
380 
400 

420 
440 
460 
480 
500 

520 
540 
560 
560 
600 

620 
640 
660 
680 
700 

720 
740 
760 
780 
800 

820 
840 
860 
880 
900 

9:^*0 
94i> 
960 
980 
1000 


11.5 
11.6 
11.2 
10.5 
9.9 
9.1 

8.0 
7.0 
5.9 
4.9 

a8 

36 
3.2 
3.1 
3.4 
3.8 

4.3 
5.1 
5.8 
6.5 
7.0 

7.4 
7.5 
7.3 
6.9 
6.6 

6.0 
5.5 
5.0 
4.5 
4.3 

3.9 
3.9 
3.8 
3.9 

4.1 

4.1 
4.3 
5.0 
53 
5.8 

6.5 
6.9 
7.7 
84 
9.J 

9.9 
10.6 

no 

11  4 
11.5 

70 


8l> 

90 

/« 

// 

11.2 

11.0 

11.4 

11.0 

11.3 

11.2 

10.9 

11.1 

10.0 

10.5 

9.5 

9.8 

8.S 

9.3 

7.9 

8.4 

6.5 

7.2 

56 

6.4 

4.6 

5.3 

39 

4.4 

3.6 

4.0 

3.2 

3.8 

34 

3.5 

3.7 

3.7 

4.2 

4.1 

4.9 

4.6 

5.6 

5.3 

6.4 

5.9 

6.7 

6.7 

7.2 

6.9 

7.4 

7.4 

7.4 

7.4 

7.1 

7.3 

6.8 

6.9 

6.3 

6.5 

5.7 

6.0 

5.2 

5.4 

4.7 

4.9 

4.3 

4.4 

4.0 

4.0 

3.8 

3.8 

3.7 

8.7 

3.8 

3.6 

3.9 

3.8 

4.1 

4.0 

43 

4.2 

4.7 

4.4 

5.1 

4.7 

5.5 

5.4 

6.1 

6.8 

6.7 

6.3 

7.4 

6.9 

7.9 

7.6 

8.7 

8.3 

9.3 

8.8 

100 


10.1 
10.7 
110 
112 


80 


110 


9.5 
10.3 
10.6 
11.0 


90 


10.6 
10.9 
11.0 
10.9 
10.9 
10.1 

9.5 
9.0 
80 
6.9 
6.0 

5.1 
4.4 
4.1 
3.8 
3.7 

4.0 
4.4 
5.0 
5.7 
6.3 

7.1 
7.0 
7.5 
74 
7.2 

6.7 
6.3 
5.8 
5.0 
4.6 

4.1 
3.8 
3.6 
3.4 
3.6 

3.8 
4.0 
4.8l 

4.6 

4.8 

6.6 
6.1 
6.6 
7.1 
7.7 

8.4 

8.9 

9.7 

10.2 

10.6 


100 


10.1 
10.6 
10.8 
11.0 
10.8 
10.6 

9.9 
9.3 
8.5 
7.7 
6.7 

5.8 
5.0 
4.5 
4.2 
3.9 

4.1 
4.4 
4.8 
5.5 
6.1 

6.7 
7.1 
7.4 
75 
7.3 

7.1 
6.6 
5.9 
5.3 
4.6 

4.3 
3.9 
3^ 
3.5 
3.5 

3.6 
3.8 
4.1 
4.4 
4.7 

5.0 
5.8 
6.2 

6.9 
7.4 

7.9 
8.7 
9.1 
9.8 
10.0 


120 


** 


9.9 
10.2 
10.5 
10.9 
10.7 
10.5 

10.2 
9.6 
8.9 
8.3 
7.4 

6.4 
5.5 
4.9 
4.5 
4.4 

4.2 
4.3 

4.8 
5.4 
5.9 

6.4 
7.4 
73 
7.3 
7.5 

7.2 
69 
6.2 
5.7 
5.0 

4.4 

3.9 
8.7 
8.4 
8.3 

3.5 
3.7 
3.8 
4.4 

4.7 

5.0 
5.3 
6.2 

6.4 
7.1 

7.7 
8.2 
8.7 
9.2 
9.9 


110  I  120 


130     140 

150 

ft 

160 

170 

180 

190 

300, 

//        /» 

// 

// 

9.5 

9.0 

8.6 

8.2 

8.1 

7.8 

7.6 

7.4 

9.7 

9.1 

9.1 

8.8 

8.4 

8.1 

7.9 

7.8 

10.3 

9.8 

9.4 

9.3 

9.1 

8.7 

8.4 

8.2 

10.4 

10.0 

9.7 

9.5 

9.2 

8.8 

8.7 

8.4 

10.4 

103 

10.0 

9.7 

9.3 

9.0 

8.8 

8.6 

lO.f 

10.3 

10.1 

9.9 

9.6 

9.3 

9.0 

8.8 

10.2 

10.1 

10.0 

9.8 

9.6 

9.4 

9.1 

8.9 

9.9 

99 

99 

9.7 

9.7 

9.4 

9.3 

8.9 

9.2 

9.6 

9.5 

9.6 

9.5 

9.5 

9.3 

9.1 

8.6 

89 

9.4 

9.3 

9.3 

9.3 

9.2 

9.1 

7.9 

8.3 

8.0 

8.9 

9.1 

9.0 

9.0 

8.9. 

7.1 

7.6 

7.9 

8.4 

8.6 

8.8 

8.8 

8.71 

6.2 

6.8 

7.4 

7.6 

8.1 

8.4 

8.4 

8.5 1 

5.4 

6.9 

6.6 

7.1 

7.5 

7.7 

80 

8.2 

4.9 

5.5 

5.6 

6.2 

6.8 

7.1 

7.5 

7.8 

4.7 

4.9 

5.4 

5.7 

6.0 

6.6 

6.9 

7.3 

4.4 

4.7 

5.0 

5.4 

5.8 

6.0 

64 

6.6 

4.5 

4.5 

5.0 

5.2 

5.5 

5.8 

6.0 

6.3 

4.7 

4.8 

4.9 

5.1 

5.4 

5.5 

5.9 

6.1 

5.1 

5.1 

51 

5.1 

5.4 

5.5 

5.7 

5.8 

5.7 

5.6 

5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

5.6 

5.7 

5.9 

6.3 

6.1 

6.0 

5.9 

5.9 

5.8 

5.8 

6.1 

6.8 

6.7 

6.5 

6.3 

6.3 

6.4 

6.2 

6.3 

7.3 

7.2 

7.1 

7.1 

6.7 

6.7 

6.7 

6.7 

7.6 

7.5 

7.4 

7.5 

7.4 

7.2 

7.1 

7.1 

7.5 

7.6 

7.8 

7.7 

7.8 

7.7 

7.6 

7.4 

7.5 

7.5 

7,7 

7.8 

7.9 

7.6 

7.9 

7.9 

7.1 

7.3 

7.4 

7.7 

7.9 

8.0 

8.2 

8.3 

6.6 

6.9 

7.1 

7.4 

7.7 

7.8 

8.1 

8.2 

6.0 

6.6 

6.8 

7.1 

7.2 

7.5 

7.9 

8.2 

5.3 

56 

5.9 

6.5 

6.9 

7.0 

7.4 

7.7 

46 

4.9 

5.3 

5.4 

6.1 

6.6 

6.9 

7.4 

4.1 

4.3 

4.5 

6.0 

5.2 

5.8 

6.3 

6.7 

8.8 

8.9 

4.1 

4.8 

4.5 

5.0 

5.3 

6.0 

35 

3.5 

3.6 

3.7 

3.8 

4.2 

4.6 

4.9 

33 

3.2 

8.2 

3.2 

8.6 

8.6 

3.8 

4.3 

3.3 

3.2 

3.3 

3.2 

8.0 

8.2 

8.4 

8.6 

3.5 

3.2 

3.0 

30 

8.9 

3.8 

3.9 

3.1 

3.7 

3.4 

8.1 

3.0 

2.9 

3.7 

2.7 

3.8 

4.0 

3.8 

3.4 

3.8 

29 

2.8 

2.7 

8.6 

4.5 

4.2 

3.9 

3.5 

8.3 

8.9 

3.8 

3.7 

4.9 

4.6 

4.3 

4.1 

8.6 

3.3 

3.0 

39 

5.2 

4.9 

4.9 

4.6 

4.2 

3.9 

3.5 

3.1 

6.5 

5.4 

6.2 

6.0 

4.8 

44 

4.1 

3.6 

6.4 

5.8 

5.7 

5.4 

5.2 

50 

4.6 

4.3 

6.7 

6.6 

6.1 

6.0 

6.6 

5.4 

5.3 

4.9 

7.3 

6.9 

6.6 

6.3 

6.8 

6.1 

5.6 

64 

7.8 

7.6 

7.2 

7.1 

6.6 

6.6 

6.3 

6.9 

8.4 

8.0 

7.8 

7.4 

7.2 

6.9 

6.7 

6.6 

8.9 

8.4 

8.1 

8.0 

7.6 

7.3 

7.3 

6.9 

9.5 

9.0 

8.6 

8.2 

8.1 

7.4 

7.8 

7.4 

130 

14) 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

300 

M 


TABLE  XXXI. 


Perturbations  produced  by  Mars, 

Arguments  II.  and  IV. 

IV. 


II. 

200 

210 

220 

230 

240 

250 

260 

270 

280 

290 

300 

310  1 

0f 

tt 

0 

74 

7.2 

7.0 

6.6 

64 

6.2 

5.7 

53 

4.9 

4.7 

4.1 

3.8 

20 

7.8 

7.2 

7.3 

7.2 

7.0 

6.6 

6.3 

6.0 

6.7 

5.3 

5.0 

4.4 

40 

8.2 

8.1 

7.6 

7.5 

7.3 

7.2 

6.8 

6.6 

6.2 

5.9 

5.6 

5.2 

60 

8.4 

8.0 

7.9 

7.8 

7.6 

7.5 

7.3 

7.1 

6.8 

6.4 

6.1 

58 

80 

8.6 

8.5 

8.2 

8.0 

7.6 

7.7 

7.6 

7.4 

7.1 

7.0 

6.7 

63 

100 

8.8 

8.5 

8.6 

8.4 

8.2 

7.6 

7.7 

7.8 

7.6 

7.3 

7.2 

69 

120 

8.9 

8.7 

8.4 

8.4 

8.3 

8.3 

8.0 

7.9 

7.7 

7.6 

75 

7.3 

140 

8.9 

8.7 

8.4 

8.3 

8.2 

8.1 

8.3 

8.0 

7.9 

7.8 

7.7 

76 

160 

9.1 

8.9 

8.7 

8.4 

8.3 

8.3 

8  2 

8.1 

8.0 

7.9 

7.9 

77 

180 

9.1 

8.8 

8.7 

8.5 

8.4 

8.2 

8.0 

8.0 

8.1 

7.9 

7.8 

8.0 

200 

8.9 

8.8 

8.6 

8.4 

8.4 

8.3 

8.1 

8.0 

7.9 

7.8 

7.8 

7.9 

220 

8.7 

8.7 

8.6 

8.4 

8.2 

8.1 

8.0 

7.9 

7.8 

7.7 

7.7 

76 

240 

8.5 

8.4 

8.5 

83 

8.1 

8.0 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

78 

260 

8.2 

8.2 

8.1 

8.1 

8.1 

7.8 

7.8 

7.7 

76 

7.6 

7.6 

7.5 

280 

7:8 

7.8 

8.0 

7.8 

7.9 

7.9 

7.7 

7.5 

7.5 

7.3 

7.3 

74 

300 

7.3 

7.6 

7.5 

7.6 

7.7 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.4 

7.3 

7.1 

7.0 

320 

6.6 

7.1 

7.3 

7.4 

7.4 

7.3 

7.4 

7.4 

7.3 

7.1 

7.0 

70 

340 

6.3 

64 

6.7 

7.2 

7.1 

7.2 

7.2 

7.1 

7.1 

7.0 

6.9 

68 

360 

6.1 

6.2 

6.4 

65 

6.9 

6.9 

7.0 

7.0 

6.9 

6.8 

6.7 

6.6 

380 

5.8 

6.1 

6.3 

6.4 

6.6 

6.7 

6.6 

6.6 

6.7 

6.8 

6.7 

6.6 

400 

5.9 

6.0 

6.2 

6.3 

6.4 

6.5 

6.6 

6.6 

6.5 

66 

6.6 

6.5 

420 

6.1 

6.3 

6.2 

64 

63 

6.4 

6.5 

6.6 

6.5 

6.5 

6.5 

65 

440 

6.3 

6.4 

64 

6.6 

65 

6.6 

6.5 

65 

6.5 

6.5 

63 

6.3 

460 

6.7 

6.5 

6.5 

6.6 

6.7 

6.9 

6.7 

6.6 

6.6 

6.6 

6.5 

63 

480 

7.1 

7.1 

7.0 

6.9 

69 

69 

7.0 

7.0 

6.8 

67 

6.6 

6.5 

500 

7.4 

7.5 

7.4 

7.4 

7.3 

72 

7.3 

7.2 

7.1 

6.9 

6.8 

6.8 

520 

7.9 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.6 

7.6 

7.5 

7.5 

7.4 

7.1 

7.0 

540 

8.3 

8.3 

8.3 

8.2 

8.2 

8.1 

8.0 

7.9 

7.9 

7.8 

7.6 

7.5 

560 

8.2 

8.6 

8.4 

86 

8.7 

8.5 

8.5 

8.4 

8.2 

as 

8.2 

80 

580 

8.2 

8.3 

8.6 

8.8 

8.8 

9.0 

8.9 

8.9 

8.7 

8.7 

8.6 

8.4 

600 

7.7 

8.1 

8.5 

8.6 

8.9 

9.1 

9.1 

9.2 

9.2 

9.1 

9.0 

8.8 

620 

7.4 

7.6 

8.0 

8.5 

8.7 

9.0 

9.2 

9.5 

9.5 

9.5 

9.4 

9.3 

640 

6.7 

7.2 

7.5 

7.9 

8.3 

8.7 

9.0 

93 

9.5 

98 

98 

9.7 

660 

6.0 

6.3 

7.0 

7.3 

7.7 

8.2 

8.7 

9.0 

9.4 

9.7 

9.8 

101 

680 

4.9 

5.6 

60 

6.6 

7.1 

7.7 

8.1 

8.5 

9.0 

9.3 

9.8 

100 

700 

4.2 

4.5 

5.2 

5.8 

6.4 

6.8 

7.4 

8.0 

8.5 

8.9 

9.2 

9.8 

720 

3.6 

39 

4.3 

4.7 

5.3 

5.9 

6.6 

7.0 

7.8 

8.3 

8.8 

9  1 

740 

3.1 

3.3 

3.6 

3.9 

4.4 

4.8 

5.6 

6.2 

6.9 

7.5 

80 

87 

760 

2.8 

2.8 

3.0 

3.3 

3.6 

4.0 

4.4 

5.1 

5.8 

6.5 

7.2 

••s 

780 

2.5 

2.6 

25 

2.7 

3.1 

33 

3.7 

4.1 

4.8 

5.4 

6.1 

6.J 

800 

2.7 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

2.7 

3.0 

3.4 

3.8 

4.4 

6.0 

6.6 

820 

29 

2.6 

2.4 

2.3 

2.2 

2.3 

2.6 

2.8 

3.1 

3.4 

4.1 

4.7 

840 

3.1 

2.8 

2.6 

2.4 

2.3 

2.2 

2.3 

2.4 

2.6 

2.8 

3.2 

38 

860 

3.6 

3.3 

3.0 

2.7 

2.4 

2.3 

2.1 

2.2 

2.3 

8.5 

2.7 

3.0 

880 

4.3 

3.8 

3.6 

3.2 

2.8 

2.5 

8.3 

2.1 

2.0 

8.2 

2.3 

85 

900 

4.9 

4.6 

4.2 

3.6 

3.4 

2.9 

2.6 

8.8 

2.2 

8.2 

8.1 

8.8 

920 

5.4 

5.1 

46 

45 

3.9 

85 

3.2 

8.9 

26 

2.8 

80 

8.1 

940 

59 

5.7 

5.3 

4.9 

4.7 

4.3 

8.8 

3.4 

30 

2.7 

2.4 

8.1 

960 

6.5 

6.2 

59 

5.5 

5.1 

4.9 

4.5 

4.0 

3.4 

3.1 

8.8 

8.4 

980 

6.9 

6.8 

64 

6.1 

5.8 

5.4 

5.1 

4.8 

4.3 

39 

8.5 

3.0 

1000 

7.4 
200 

7.2 
210 

7.0 
220 

66 
2.^0 

6.4 
240 

6.2 
250 

5.7 

260 

5.3 
270 

4.9 
280 

4.7 
290 

4.1 

88 

300 

310 

380 
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Perturbations  produced  hy  Mars. 
Arguments  11.  and  IV. 


IV. 


II 

820 

330 

340 

350 

360 

0f 

370 

380 

390 

400 

41(^ 

420 

430 

440  1 
1 

t» 

*t 

f* 

t* 

/» 

0 

3.4 

2.8  2.6 1 

2.4 

22 

2.3 

2.3 

2.5 

2.7 

2.9 

3.4 

4.0 

45 

20 

3.9 

3.5 

3.1 

2.7 

2.6 

2.4 

2.4 

2.3 

2.5 

2.7 

3.0 

3.3 

S.8 

40 

4.7 

4.2 

3.9 

3.5 

3.0 

2.8 

2.7 

2.6 

2.5 

2.6 

2.8 

2.9 

3.2 

60 

5.4 

5.0 

4.6 

4.2 

3.8 

3.4 

3.1 

2.8 

2.8 

2.7 

2.7 

2.7 

3.0 

80 

6.0 

5.7 

5.4 

4.8 

4.4 

4.0 

3.6 

3.4 

3.1 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

100 

6.6 

6.3 

5.9 

6.6 

5.2 

4.8 

4.3 

4.0 

.3.7 

3.5 

3.2 

3.0 

3.0 

ISO 

7.0 

6.9 

6.4 

6.1 

5.8 

5.3 

5.2 

4.6 

4.3 

4.0 

3.8 

3.6 

34 

140 

7.4 

7.2 

6.9 

6.6 

6.5 

6.1 

5.6 

5.4 

5.0 

4.6 

4.3 

4.0 

3.9 

160 

7.6 

7.5 

7.3 

7.0 

6.8 

6.6 

6.2 

5.9 

5.5 

5.3 

4.9 

4.6 

4.4 

180 

7.8 

7.7 

7.5 

7.4 

7.3 

6.9 

6.7 

6.5 

6.2 

5.8 

5.6 

5.3 

50 

900 

7.9 

7.8 

7.7 

7.6 

7.5 

7.3 

7.1 

6.9 

6.6 

6.4 

6.1 

5.6 

5.5 

S20 

7.7 

7.7 

7.7 

7.8 

7.7 

7.5 

7.3 

7.2 

7.0 

6.7 

6.5 

6.2 

5.9 

240 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.7 

7.6 

7.5 

7.3 

7.2 

7.1 

6.9 

6.6 

6.4 

MO 

7.4 

7.3 

7.5 

7.6 

7.5 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.5 

7.8 

7.1 

7.0 

6.7 

S80 

7.3 

7.4 

7.3 

7.3 

7.4 

7.4 

7.3 

7.4 

7.3 

7.5 

7.2 

7.1 

6.9 

900 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

7.0 

7.2 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.2 

7.2 

7.3 

7.2 

7.1 

380 

6.8 

6.8 

6.9 

6.9 

6.8 

7.0 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

7.0 

7.2 

340 

6.8 

6.7  6.6 

6.6 

6.6 

6.8 

6.9 

6.9 

7.0 

7.0 

6.9 

6.9 

6.9 

360 

6.5 

6.5  6.4 

6.3 

6.4 

6.5 

6.6 

6.7 

6.8 

6.8 

6.8 

6.8 

6.9 

380 

65 

6.3 

6.3 

6.2 

6.2 

6.2 

6.3 

6.3 

6.4 

6.5 

6.6 

6.7 

6.7 

400 

6.4 

6.2 

6.2 

6.0 

6.1 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

6.1 

6.2 

6.3 

6.4 

420 

64 

6.2 

6.1 

6.0 

5.9 

5.8 

5.9 

5.9 

5.9 

6.9 

5.9 

6.0 

6.0 

440 

6.2 

6.1 

6.0 

5.8 

5.8 

57 

5.6 

5.6 

5.6 

5.7 

5.7 

5.8 

5.9 

460 

6.2 

6.0 

5.9 

5.8 

5.7 

55 

5.5 

54 

5.6 

5.4 

5.5 

53 

5.4 

480 

63 

6.2 

6.0 

5.7 

5.6 

5.5 

5.4 

5.3 

5.2 

5.2 

5.2 

53 

5.3 

500 

6.6 

6.4 

6.2 

6.0 

5.7 

5.4 

5.3 

5.2 

5.1 

5.1 

5.1 

5.0 

5.0 

520 

6.9 

6.7 

6.4 

6.1 

6.1 

5.7 

5.5 

5.1 

6.1 

6.0 

4.9 

50 

4.9 

540 

7.2 

7.1 

6.7 

6.5 

6.2 

6.1 

5.8 

5.5 

5.2 

5.0 

4.9 

4.8 

4.8 

560 

7.6 

7.4 

7.3 

7.0 

6.6 

63 

6.0 

6.8 

5.4 

53 

5.0 

4.7 

4.7 

680 

8-4 

8.0 

7.8 

7.5 

7.0 

6.8 

6.3 

6.2 

5.9 

5.5 

5.3 

5.0 

4.9 

600 

8.7 

8.6 

8.3 

8.0 

7.8 

7.4 

7.0 

6.6 

6.3 

6.0 

5.6 

5.3 

5.1 

620 

9.2 

9.1 

8.9 

8.6 

8.4 

8.1 

7.6 

7.2 

6.8 

6.5 

6.1 

5.7 

6.3 

640 

97 

9.6 

9.4 

9.3 

9.0 

8.7 

8.2 

7.8 

7.4 

7.0 

6.6 

6.3 

5.8 

660 

100 

10.0 

9.9 

9.8 

9.6 

9.3 

8.9 

8.5 

8.2 

7.7 

7.2 

6.8 

6.4 

680 

10.2 

10.4 

10.3 

10.2 

10.1 

99 

9.6 

9.3 

9.0 

8.5 

8.1 

7.5 

7.1 

700 

10.1 

10.3 

10.5 

10.6 

10.4 

10.3 

10.1 

9.8 

9.6 

9.3 

8.9 

8.3 

7.8 

720 

9.7 

10.1 

10.3 

10.6 

10.7 

10.6 

10.5 

10.5 

10.2 

10.0 

9.6 

9.2 

8.6 

740 

92 

9.6 

10.0 

10.3 

10.6 

ro.7 

10.8 

10.9 

10.6 

?0.5 

102 

9.9 

9.4 

760 

8.4 

9.0 

9.5 

9.8 

10.2 

10.6 

10.9 

no 

11.0 

11.0 

107 

105 

10.8 

780 

7.6 

8.2 

8.9 

9.4 

9.9 

10.3 

10.6 

10.9 

11.1 

11.2 

11.0 

10.8 

10.7 

800 

6.6 

7.3 

7.9 

8.5 

9.2 

9.8 

10.1 

10.6 

10.8 

11.1 

11.3 

11.1 

11.0 

820 

5.4 

6.0 

7.0 

7.6 

8.2 

89 

9.6 

10.0 

10.5 

10.8 

11.0 

11.3 

11.3 

840 

4.3 

5.0 

5.6 

6.5 

7.2 

7.9 

9.8 

9.2 

9.9 

10.3 

10  7 

10.9 

11.2 

860 

34 

4.0 

4.6 

5.3 

6.1 

6.9 

7.5 

8.4 

9.1 

9.6 

10.1 

10.7 

10.9 

880 

2.6 

3.1 

3.7 

4.3 

5.0 

5.7 

6.6 

7.1 

8.1 

8.7 

9.4 

9.8 

10  4 

900 

2.4 

2.7 

3.0 

3.4 

4.0 

4.6 

5.4 

6.1 

6.9 

7.6 

8.4 

9.1 

9.r 

920 

22 

2.3 

2.3 

2.8 

3.3 

3.7 

4.3 

5.0 

5.8 

6.5 

7.2 

8.0 

8.7 

040 

20 

2.1 

2.3 

2.3 

2.7 

2.9 

3.4 

4.1 

4.7 

5.5 

6.1 

7.0 

7.7 

960 

2.3 

2.2 

2.2 

2.3 

2.3 

2.5 

2.8 

3.2 

3.9 

4.5 

5.1 

5.7 

66 

980 

27 

2.4 

2.2 

2.3 

2.3 

2.4 

2.5 

2.8 

3.0 

8.6 

4.1 

4.7 

6.5 

,1000 

3.4 

2.8 

2.6 

2.4 

2.2 

2.3 

2.3 

2.5 

27 

2.9 

3.4 

4.0 

46 

1 

820 

380 

840 

3f.O 

360 

370 

380 

390 

400 

410 

420 

430 

440 
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Perturbations  produced  by  Mare. 

Arguments  II  and  IV. 

IV. 


XL 

440 

460 

^460 

470 

480 

490 

500 

610 

620 

630 

/» 

0 

4.5 

5.2 

5.9 

6.6 

7.3 

8.0 

8.5 

9.0 

9.5 

10.0 

20 

3.8 

4.3 

4.9 

5.6 

6.2 

6.9 

7.6 

8.2 

8.8 

9.3 

40 

3.2 

3.7 

4.2 

4.8 

5.4 

5.9 

6.6 

7.3 

7.9 

8.4 

60 

3.0 

3.2 

3.6 

4.0 

4.5 

5.1 

5.7 

6.3 

6.9 

7.5 

80 

2.9 

3.1 

3.3 

3.5 

3.9 

4.4 

4.9 

6.4 

6.9 

6.5 

100 

3.0 

3.1 

3.2 

3.5 

3.6 

3.8 

4.2 

4.8 

5.3 

5.9 

120 

3.4 

3.3 

3.3 

3.4 

3.5 

3.6 

3.9 

4.2 

4.7 

6.1 

110 

3.9 

3.8 

3.6 

3.6 

3.6 

3.7 

4.0 

4.0 

4.2 

4.6 

160 

4.4 

4.2 

3.9 

4.1 

3.8 

3.7 

4.0 

4.1 

4.2 

4.5 

180 

5.0 

4.8 

4.4 

42 

4.2 

4.2 

4.0 

4.1 

4.3 

4.4 

200 

5.5 

5.2 

5.1 

4.9 

4.6 

4.5 

4.5 

4.4 

4.5 

4.5 

220 

5.9 

6.7 

6.6 

5.3 

6.1 

4.9 

4.9 

4.8 

4.7 

4.8 

240 

6.4 

6.2 

6.9 

5.8 

5.6 

5.4 

5.3 

6.2 

6.1 

5.1 

260 

6.7 

6.6 

6.4 

6.1 

6.0 

5.9 

5.8 

5.7 

5.6 

5.5 

280 

6.9 

6.8 

6.7 

6.5 

6.3 

6.2 

6.1 

6.0 

5.9 

5.9 

300 

7.1 

7.0 

6.8 

6.8 

6.6 

6.5 

6.4 

6.3 

6.2 

6.2 

320 

7.2 

7.1 

69 

6.8 

6.8 

6.7 

6.6 

6.5 

6.5 

6.6 

340 

6.9 

6.9 

7.0 

6.9 

6.9 

6.8 

6.7 

6.8 

6.7 

6.6 

360 

6.9 

6.8 

6.8 

6.8 

6.8 

6.7 

6.7 

6.6 

6.6 

6.8 

380 

6.7 

6.5 

6.5 

6.6 

6.7 

6.6 

6.6 

6.7 

6.7 

6.7 

400 

6.4 

6.4 

6.3 

6.3 

6.4 

6.5 

6.5 

6.6 

6.6 

6.7 

420 

6.0 

6.2 

6.3 

6.3 

6.2 

6.2 

6.3 

6.3 

6.3 

6.3 

440 

5.9 

5.9 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

6.1 

6.0 

6.1 

460 

5.4 

6.5 

5.7 

5.8 

6.8 

68 

5.8 

6.8 

5.8 

5.8 

480 

53 

5.3 

5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

5.6 

5.5 

5.6 

6.4 

5.6 

500 

5.0 

6.0 

6.1 

6.2 

6.3 

6.3 

5.3 

6.2 

6.2 

6.2 

620 

49 

4.9 

4.9 

4.8 

6.0 

6.1 

6.1 

5.1 

5.1 

6.1 

640 

4.8 

4.8 

4.7 

4.8 

4.8 

4.9 

4.9 

6.0 

4.9 

4.8 

560 

4.7 

4.6 

4.6 

4.7 

4.7 

4.6 

4.7 

4.7 

4.7 

4.7 

680 

4.9 

4.6 

4.5 

4.5 

4.6 

4.5 

4.4 

4.4 

4.5 

4.5 

600 

5.1 

4.9 

4.6 

4.5 

4.4 

4.4 

4.4 

4.3 

4.3 

4.3 

620 

5.3 

6.1 

4.9 

4.7 

4.6 

4.4 

4.3 

4.1 

4.2 

4.2 

640 

5.8 

5.4 

6.2 

6.0 

4.7 

4.6 

4.4 

4.1 

4.1 

4.1 

660 

6.4 

6.0 

5.7 

6.4 

5.0 

4.8 

4.7 

4.5 

4.3 

4.2 

680 

7.1 

6.6 

6.2 

6.7 

5.4 

6.1 

4.9 

4.7 

4.5 

4.4 

700 

7.8 

7.2 

6.8 

6.4 

6.0 

5.6 

6.3 

6.0 

4.7 

4.6 

790 

86 

8.0 

7.6 

7.1 

6.6 

6.2 

6.7 

6.6 

6.2 

4.9 

740 

9.4 

9.0 

S.4 

8.0 

7.4 

6.9 

6.-3 

6.0 

6.6 

5.3 

760 

10.3 

9.7 

9.3 

8.6 

8.1 

7.6 

7.2 

6.6 

6.2 

5.8 

780 

10.7 

10.5 

9.9 

9.6 

9.0 

8.5 

7.8 

7.4 

7,0 

6.4 

800 

11.0 

11.0 

10.6 

10.2 

9.9 

9.3 

8.8 

8.1 

7.7 

7.3 

820 

11.3 

11.1 

10.9 

10.6 

10.3 

10.0 

9.6 

9.1 

8.5 

7.9 

840 

11.2 

11.3 

11.2 

11.1 

11.0 

10.7 

10.2 

9.9 

9.4 

8.6 

860 

10.9 

11.1 

11.4 

11.3 

11.3 

11.2 

10.7 

10.4 

9.9 

9.6 

880 

10.4 

10.8 

11.0 

11.3 

11.2 

11.2 

11.2 

10.9 

10.5 

10.3 

900 

9.7 

10.1 

10.6 

11.0 

11.2 

11.2 

11.2 

11.0 

10.9 

10.7 

920 

8.7 

9.3 

9.9 

10.3 

10.8 

11.0 

11.1 

11.2 

11.2 

11.0 

MO 

7.7 

8.2 

8.8 

9.5 

10.1 

10.4 

10.9 

11.0 

11.2 

11.2 

960 

65 

7.3 

8.1 

8.6 

9.3 

9.8 

10.2 

10.6 

10.8 

11.1 

980 

5.5 

6.2 

7.0 

7.7 

8.3 

8.9 

9.6 

10.0 

10.4 

10.6 

1900 

4.5 
1440 

5.3 
460 

6.9 
400 

6.6 

7.3 

8.0 
490 

8.6 
600 

9.0 
610 

9.5 
630 

100 
630 

470 

480 

540    650    600 


»» 


6.*^ 


540 


4.6! 


660 
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Perturbations  produced  by  Mars. 

Arguments  II  and  IV. 

IV. 


!lL 

560  570 

580 

590 

600 

610  620 

630 

640 

650  660 

670 

680 

1 

ff 

// 

n 

** 

// 

t» 

/• 

*t 

// 

ft 

// 

t* 

0 

10  9 

10.8 

10.6 

10.4 

10.3 

10.0 

9.7 

9.2 

8.9 

8.5 

8.1 

7.9 

7.7 

20 

11.4 

10.6 

10.7 

10.6 

10.4 

10.2 

9.9 

9.7 

9.3 

9.0 

8.8 

8.5 

8.1 

40 

9.8  i  10. 1 

10.4 

10.4 

105 

10.3 

10.2 

9.9 

9.6 

9.4 

9.1 

8.9 

8.5 

60 

9.1 

9.4 

9.8 

10.2 

10.2 

10.3 

10.2 

10.1 

99 

9.6 

93 

90 

8.8 

80 

8.2 

8.7 

9.0 

9.3 

9.6 

9.8 

10  0 

9.9 

9.8 

9.7 

9.5 

9.3 

91 

100 

7.4 

7.9 

8.4 

8.7 

9.0 

9.4 

9.6 

9.7 

9.8 

9.7 

9.7 

9.5 

9.2 

120 

6.6 

69 

7.6 

8.1 

8.3 

8.6 

9.0 

9.2 

9.4 

9.5 

9.5 

9.4 

9.8 

140 

5.9 

6.3 

68 

7.2 

r.7 

8.0 

83 

8.7 

8.9 

9.1 

9.2  9.3 

9.3 

160 

5.3 

5.8 

6.0 

65 

6.9 

7.4 

7.7 

8.0 

8.4 

8.5 

8.8  j  8.9 

9.0 

180 

5.0 

6.2 

5.6 

6.0 

6.3 

6.7 

7.1 

72 

7.7 

8.1 

8.1 

8.4 

8.6 

200 

4.8 

5.0 

6.3 

5.4 

5.8 

6.1 

6.5 

6.7 

7.1 

7.3 

7.7 

7.8 

8.0 

220 

5.0 

5.0 

5.1 

5.3 

5.5 

5.7 

6.0 

6.3 

6.6 

6.8 

7.0 

7.8 

7.5 

240 

5.2 

5.2 

5.3 

5.3 

5.4 

5.5 

5.7 

5.9 

6.1 

6.4 

6.6 

6.8 

7.1 

260 

5.4 

5.6 

6.5 

5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

5.7 

5.8 

6.0 

6.3 

6.4 

6.5 

280 

5.8 

5.8 

5.8 

5.9 

5.8 

5.8 

5.8 

5.9 

5.9 

5.9 

6.0 

6.1 

6.2 

800 

6.2 

6.1 

6.2 

6.1 

6.1 

6.1 

6.2 

6.1 

6.0 

5.9 

6.9 

6.0 

6.1 

820 

6.6 

6.5 

6.6 

6.6 

6.5 

6.5 

6.6 

6.5 

6:5 

6.3 

6.1 

6.0 

6.0 

840 

6.9 

6.9 

6.9 

7.0 

7.0 

6.9 

6.8 

6.9 

6.9 

6.8 

6.6 

6.5 

6.3 

1  860 

6.9 

7.0 

7.2 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.4 

7.3 

7.3 

7.1 

7.1 

7.0 

6.7 

380 

6.9 

7.0 

7.2 

7.4 

7.5 

7.6 

7.7 

7.7 

7.7 

7.6 

7.5 

7.4 

7.2 

400 

6.8 

7.0 

7.1 

7.3 

7.6 

7.9 

8.0 

8.0 

8.1 

8.1 

8.1 

7.9 

7.8 

420 

6.7 

6.9 

7.0 

7.2 

7.6 

7.8 

8.0 

8.2 

8.3 

8.4 

8.4 

8.5 

8.4 

440 

6.4 

6.6 

6.9 

7.0 

7.8 

7.5 

7.9 

8.2 

8.4 

8.6 

8.8 

8.8 

8.9 

460 

6.1 

6.2 

6.5 

6.9 

7.1 

7.2 

7.6 

8.0 

8.4 

8.7 

9.0 

9.1 

9.2 

480 

5.8 

6.9 

6.0 

6.2 

6.7 

7.1 

7.2 

7.6 

7.9 

8.5 

8.9 

9.2 

9.8 

600 

5.4 

5.5 

5.6 

5.9 

6.1 

6.4 

6.9 

7.2 

7.7 

7.9 

8.4 

9.0 

9.4 

620 

5.1 

5.2 

5.2 

5.3 

5.6 

5.0 

6.3 

6.7 

7.0 

7.6 

8.0 

8.4 

9.0 

640 

4.8 

4.8 

4.8 

5.0 

5.1 

6.4 

5.6 

6.0 

6.4 

6.7 

7.5 

8.1 

8.5; 

560 

4.6 

4.5 

4.5 

4.5 

4.7 

4.8 

5.0 

5.3 

5.8 

6.2 

6.6 

7.1 

7.8 

580 

4.4 

4.3 

4.3 

4.3 

4.3 

4.3 

4.5 

4.7 

5.2 

5.5 

5.9 

6.4 

6.9 

600 

4.3 

4.3 

4.2 

4.1 

4.0 

4.0 

4.1 

4.2 

4.5 

4.8 

5.1 

5.7 

6.2 

620 

4.1 

4.0 

4.0 

3.9 

8.9 

3.8 

8.8 

3.8 

8.8 

4.0 

4.4 

4.9 

5.4 

640 

4.0 

3.9 

4.0 

8.8 

3.8 

8.8 

3.7 

3.5 

3.5 

8.6 

3.8 

4.0 

4.5 

660 

4.0 

4.0 

3.9 

3.8 

3.7 

3.5 

3.5 

3.4 

3.3 

8.3 

3.4 

3.5 

3.7 

680 

3.9 

4.0 

39 

3.8 

3.6 

3.5 

3.4 

3.3 

8.2 

8.1 

3.1 

3.1 

3.1 

700 

4.1 

3.9 

3.9 

3.9 

3.7 

3.5 

3.4 

3.3 

3.2 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

2.9 

720 

4.3 

4.1 

4.0 

3.9 

8.8 

8.8 

3.5 

3.4 

3.1 

2.9 

2.9 

2.7 

2.7 

740 

4.5 

4.2 

4.2 

4.2 

4.0 

3.7 

3.6 

3.4 

3.3 

3.0 

2.8 

2.6 

2.5 

760 

4.9 

4.7 

4.5 

4.3 

4.2 

4.1 

8.8 

8.6 

3.8 

8.1 

8.9 

2.8 

2.5 

780 

5.5 

5.1 

4.9 

4.5 

4.4 

4.3 

4.1 

3.9 

3.8 

3.4 

8.2 

8.0 

2.7 

800 

5.8 

5.6 

5.2 

5.0 

4.6 

4.5 

4.4 

4.3 

4.1 

3.8 

8.5 

8.1 

2.8 

820 

6.6 

6.1 

5.8 

5.5 

5.3 

6.0 

4.8 

4.6 

4.4 

4.2 

40  8.6 

8.8 

840  7.3 

6.8 

6.5 

6.1 

5.7 

6.6 

5.2 

5.0 

4.7 

4.6 

4.8 

4.1 

3.8 

860 

7.9 

7.5 

7.0 

6.7 

6.4 

6.9 

5.8 

5.4 

5.1 

5.0 

4.8 

4.6 

4.4 

880 

8.7 

8.2 

7.8 

7.3 

6.9 

6.6 

6.3 

6.0 

5.7 

6.4 

5.2 

5.0 

4.7 

900 

9.4 

9.0 

8.6 

8.0 

7.6 

7.2 

6.8 

6.6 

6.3  5.9 

5.6 

5.4 

6.2 

920 

10.1 

9.8 

9.2  8.7 

8.8 

7.8 

7.4 

7.0 

6.7  6.4 

6.0 

5.8 

5.7 

940 

10.5 

10.2 

9.8 

9.4 

8.8 

8.6 

8.0 

7.6 

7.8 

6.9 

6.6 

6.2 

61 

960 

10.8 

10.5 

10.2 

10.0 

9.6 

9.1 

8.6 

8.2 

7.8 

7.5 

7.1 

6.8 

66 

980 

10.9 

10.7 

103 

10.2 

9.9 

9.6 

92 

9.0 

8.5 

8.0 

7.7 

7.4 

72 

1900 

10.9 

10.8 

106 

10.4 

10.8 
600 

10.0 

9.7 

9.2 
630 

8.9 
640 

8.6 
650 

8.1 

7.9 

77 
680 

560  ! 

570 

580  ' 

590 

610) 

620 

680 

670  1 

31 
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Perturbations  produced  by  Mars. 

Arguments  II.  and  IV. 

IV. 


H. 


0 
20 
40 
60 
80 
100 

120 
140 
160 
180 
200 

220 

240 
i  260 
280 
300 

320 
340 
360 
380 
400 

420 
440 
460 
480 
^00 

520 
MO 
560 
580 
600 

620 
640 
660 
680 
700 

720 
740 
760 
780 
800 

fiSO 
840 
€60 
860 
900 

920 
940 
960 
980 
1000 


680 


7.7 

8.1 
8.5 
8.8 
9.1 
9.2 

9.3 
9.3 
9.0 
8.6 
8.0 

7.5 
7.1 
6.5 
6.2 
6.1 

6.0 
6.3 
67 
7.2 

7.8 

84 
89 
9.2 
9.3 
9.4 

9.0 
8.5 
7.8 
6.9 
6.2 

54 
4.5 
3.7 
3.1 
2.9 

2.7 
2.5 
2.5 

2.7 
2.8 

8.3 

3.8 
4.4 
4.7 
62 

5.7 
6.1 
6.6 
7.2 
7.7 


G90 


7.4 
7.8 
8.3 
86 
8.9 
8.9 

9.2 
9.2 
9.0 
8.6 
8.2 

7.7 
72 
6.7 
6.3 
6.0 

6.0 
62 
6.6 
7.1 
7.7 

8.2 
8.8 
9.2 
9.5 
9.6 

9.5' 
9.1' 
8  5 
7.6 
6.8; 

6  9' 
6.0 

4.1; 
3  4 
2.8 1 

2  6' 
2  4 
2.3 

2  5i 

2.7  i 

3  0| 
3.5 
40 
44 
5.0 

6.3' 
5.9  i 
6.41 
6.9 1 

7.4' 


700 


6.9 
7.4 
7.8 
8.3 
8.7 
8.8 

90 
90 
89 
87 
8.3 

7.9 
7.4 
6.9 
6.5 
6.2 

60 
60 
64 
6.8 
7.4 

80 
8.7 
92 
96 
9.8 

9.8 
95 
90 
fi3 

7.4 

65 
5  5 
47 
3.8 
30 

25 
24 
2  2, 
23 

2.4 

27 
30 
8.5 
4.1 
46 

5  1 
56 
62 
66 
6.9 


710 


720 


6.8 
7.0 
7.5 
8.1 
84 
8.7 

87 
9.0 
88 
87 
83 

8.1 
7.6 
7.1 
6.7 
6.4 

6.0 
6.0 
61 
66 
7.1 

7.8 
84 
90 
96 
100 

10.1 

10.0 

9.5 

90 

8.0 

71 
62 
6.2 
43 
3.4 

2.7  I 
2.4  I 
2.1' 
2.1  ! 
2.2' 

S.3' 
2.6  < 
82, 
37: 
43, 


50 
5.4 
69 
64 

69 


6.7 
7.1 
7.2 
7.8 
8.1 
8.6 

8.6 
8.7 
87 
8.7 
85 

8.2 
7.6 
7.2 
67 
6.4 

6.2 
60 
60 
64 
6.8 

7.5 
8.2 
8.8 
9.4 
9.9 

102 

10.3 

99 

9.7 

8.9 

7.8 
68 
5.9 
48 
3.9 

31 
25 
2.1 
20 
2.0 

2.1 
83 
28 
33 

4.0 

46 
62 
5  6 
62 
6.7 


730  I  740 


I 


6.4 
6.9 
7.1 
7.6 
8.0 
8.3 

8.4 
8.5 
8.6 
8.6 
8.4 

8.2 
7.7 
7.3 
6.9 
6.5 

6.1 
6.0 
6.9 
6.2 
6.6 

7.3 
7.8 
8.5 
9.2 
9.8 

10.3 
10.5 
10.4 
10.0 
9.6 

8.6 
7.6 
6.5 
6.5 
4.5 

3.5 
2.7 
2.3 
1.9 
1.8 

1.9 
2.1 
2.3 
3.0 
3.6 

4.2 
4.8 
5.4 
5.9 
6.4 


** 


6.1 
6.7 
7.0 
7.5 
7.8 
80 

8.2 
8.4 
8.5 
85 
8.4 

8.1 
7.8 
7.4 
7.1 
6.6 

62 
6.1 
60 
6.1 
64 

6.8 
7.6 
8.2 
9.1 
9.6 

10.3 
106 
10.8 
10.4 
10.1 

9.4 
84 
73 
6.2 
5.2 

4.0 
3.1 
2.4 
2.1 
1.8 

1.8 
1.9 
1.9 
2.5 
3.2 

38 
45 
fS.l 
5  6 
6.1 


760 

760 

** 

f* 

6.8 

6.6 

6.4 

6.1 

6.9 

6.6 

7.4 

7.1 

7.6 

7.4 

7.7 

7.6 

8.1 

7.9 

83 

8.0 

8.4 

8.2 

8.3 

8.3 

8.4 

8.2 

8.2 

8.2 

7.8 

7.9 

7.6 

7.6 

7.2 

7.3 

6.7 

6.9 

6.3 

65 

6.1 

62 

69 

69 

69 

6.8 

6.1 

6.0 

6.6 

6.3 

7.1 

66 

7.9 

7.6 

8.6 

8.3 

9.4 

9.1 

100 

9.8 

10.6 

10.4 

10.8 

10.9 

10.7 

11.1 

10.4 

10.9 

10.3 

10.6 

9.2 

10.0 

8.3 

9.1 

7.0 

7.8 

6.0 

6.7 

4.8 

6.6 

3.6 

4.6 

8.8 

3.2 

2.3 

26 

1.8 

3.0 

1.6 

1.7 

1.6 

1.6 

1.7 

1.4 

2.1 

1.7 

27 

3.2 

34 

3.9 

39 

36 

47 

4.3 

53 

60 

5.8 

6.6 

770 


6.2 
6.8 
6.4 
6.9 
7.3 
7.6 

7.8 
7.8 
60 
8.0 
8.1 

6.0 
8.0 
7.6 
7.3 
6.9 

6.5 
6.2 
6.9 
6.7 
6.8 

6.0 
6.8 
6.9 
7.8 
8.7 

9.6 
10.1 
10.8 
11.2 
11.3 

11.0 

10.7 

98 

8.7 

7.6 

6.4 
6.3 
4.1 
3.9 
3.8 

1.7 
1.6 
1.3 
1.4 
1.0 

83 
31 
3.7 
46 
63 


780  1790,800 


\ 


4.8 
6.5 
6.1 
6.7 
7.1 
7.6 

7.7 
7.7 
7.9 
8.2 
81 

8.1 
8.0 
7.7 
73 
6.9 

66 
63 
6.0 
66 
6.6 

6.7 
6.0 
6.5 
7.3 
8.3 

9.1 

9.8 

106 

11.0 

11.4 

11.6 

11.1 

10.6 

9.6 

8.C 

7.3 
6.1 
4.7 
3.6 
8.6 

3.0 
1.6 
1.8 
1.3 
1.8 

1.9 
3.6 
3.3 
40 

48 


// 


4.4 

6.1 
6.8 
6.3 
6.9 
7.3 

7.6 
7.7 
7.8 
7.8 
8.1 

8.0 
7.8 
7.7 
73 
7.1 

66 
6.3 
6.1 
6.8 
66 

6.6 
67 
6.3 
6.9 
7.6 

6.6 

9.6 

10.31 

11.0 

11.3 


3.7 
4.7 
6.3 
6.0 
6.5 
7.0 

7.5 
7.7 
78 
79 
7.9 

60 
7.8 
7.8 
7.4 
7.1 

6.8 
6.4 
6.3 
6.9 
6.6 

6.4 
6.6 
6.0 
6.5 
7.3 

80 

90 

99 

10  6 

11.3 


11,7  11.7 
11.6  11.6 
llSJll  6 
IC.3III.O 

9.4    10.1 


H3 
69 
67 
4.4 
3.3 

38 

1.7 
1.4 
1.8 

1.3 

i.a 
3.1 

38 
3.6 
4.4 


9.1 
7.8 
66: 
53 

4.0 1 

3.9 1 

381 

1.6 

1.3 

1.1 

1.1 
16 
3.3 

30 
37 


680  I  090  '  700  '  710  !  720  I  730  I  740  I  7601  760  I  770  :  780  |  790  '  eN» 
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Perturbations  produced  by  Mars 

Argumenta  II.  and  IV. 

IV. 


r 


II. 

800 

810 

,  820 

830 
It 

840 

,  850 

860 

1   " 

870 

880 

890 

900 

910 

1  " 

920 

// 

»t 

0 

37 

3.2 

2.6 

2.1 

1.7 

1.3 

0.9 

0.7 

0.7 

1.0 

1.2 

'    1.6 

22 

ao 

4.7 

42 

3.6 

3.1 

24 

19 

1.5 

1.2 

0.8 

0.6 

0.9 

1.2 

1  5 

40 

63 

4.9 

4.5 

88 

3.3 

2.7 

2.0 

1.7 

1.4 

1.0 

0.8 

0.9 

1.0 

60 

6.0 

57 

52 

4.7 

4.1 

3.6 

3.1 

2.6 

2.0 

1.5 

1.2 

0.9 

1.0 

80 

6.5 

6:1 

6.0 

5.5 

5.0 

46 

4.0 

3.4 

2.7 

2.2 

1.8 

1.5 

1.8 

100 

7.0 

6.7 

6.5 

6.3 

5.9 

5.3 

4.9 

4.4 

3.7 

3.1 

2.5  i    2.1 

1.7 

120 

7.5 

73 

7.0 

6.8 

65 

6.2 

5.7 

5.1 

4.7 

4.1 

8.5 

1    2.9 

24 

140 

7.7 

7  7 

7.6 

7.3 

7.0 

6.7 

6.4 

6.0 

5.6 

5.1 

4.5 

1    3.8 

33< 

160 

7.8 

7.9 

7.7 

7.6 

7.4 

7.2 

7.0 

6.8 

6.3 

5.8 

5.4 

4.8 

42, 

180 

7.9 

7.8 

7.9 

7.9 

7.7 

7  6 

7.5 

7.1 

7.0 

6.6 

6.1 

5.7 

6.8 

200 

7.9 

7.9 

7.8 

7.9 

7.8 

7.7 

7.6 

7.5 

7.5 

7.1 

6.8 

6.3 

6.1 

220 

8.0 

7.9 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.6 

7.5 

7.4 

7.1 

6.7 

240 

7.8 

7.7 

7.7 

7.7 

7  7 

7.7 

7.8 

7.8 

7.7 

7.6 

7.6 

7.5 

7.2 

260 

7.8 

7.7 

7.7 

7.6 

7.7 

7.7 

7.7 

7.7 

7.7 

7.7 

7.8 

7.8 

7.6 

280 

7.4 

74 

7.5 

7.5 

75 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.8 

7.7 

aoo 

7.1 

72 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.4 

7.5 

7.4 

7.5 

7.5 

7.7 

3S0 

68 

69 

6.8 

7.0 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.4 

7.4 

340 

64 

6.5 

6.6 

6.6 

6.7 

6.7 

6.8 

6.9 

7.0 

7.1 

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

360 

6  2< 

6.2 

6.2 

6.3 

6.4 

6.4 

6.5 

6.6 

6.7 

6.7 

69 

6.9 

7.1 

380 

59 

5.8 

5.8 

5.9 

6.0 

6.1 

6.2 

6.3 

6.4 

6.4 

6.4 

66 

6.8  > 

400 

56 

5.6 

5.6 

.5.7 

5.7 

5.7 

5.8 

5.9 

5.9 

6.0 

6.1 

62 

64 

420 

5  4 

5.4 

5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

5.6 

5.6 

5.6 

57 

6.8 

440 

5,6 

5.3 

53 

5.3 

5.3 

5.2 

5.2 

5.2 

5.2 

5.1 

5.0 

5.3 

5.5 

460 

60 

56 

54 

5.3 

5.2 

5.2 

5.1 

5.0 

5.1 

5.2 

5.2 

5.2 

53  1 

480 

65 

6.0 

6.7 

5.4 

5.2 

5.2 

5.1 

4.9 

4.9 

4.9 

4.9 

5.0 

50! 

500 

72 

6.8 

6.3 

5.9 

5.6 

5.3 

5.0 

4.8 

4.9 

4.8 

4.8 

4.8 

49 

520 

80 

7.4 

7.0 

6.5 

6.1 

5.5 

5.4 

5.1 

49 

4.7 

4.7 

4.7 

4.8 

540 

90 

8.4 

7.8 

7.3 

6.7 

6.3 

5.8 

5.4 

5.2 

4.9 

4.7 

4.7 

4.7 

560 

9.9 

95 

88 

8.2 

7.7 

7.1 

6.5 

6.0 

5.7 

5.3 

5.0 

4.8 

4.6 

580 

10.6 

10.2 

98 

9.3 

8.8 

8.1 

7.2 

6.8 

6.4 

6.0 

5.6 

5.1 

4.9 

600 

11.2 

11.0 

10.7 

10.3 

9.6 

9.1 

8.5 

7.7 

7.1 

6.4 

6.1 

5.6 

5.3 

620 

11.7 

11.5 

11.4 

11.0 

10.6 

9.9 

9.5 

8.9 

8.1 

7.4 

6.8 

6.3 

5.91 

640 

11.8 

11.9 

11.8 

11.7 

113 

11.0 

10.4 

9.8 

9.3 

8.5 

7.8 

7.1 

6.6 

660 

11.5 

11.8 

12.0 

12.1 

11.9 

11.6 

11.2 

10.8 

10.2 

96 

8.9 

8.2 

7.5 

680 

11.0 

11.6 

12.1 

12.2 

12.1 

12.2 

12.1 

11.5 

11.1 

10.6 

10.1 

L  9.2 

8.5. 

700 

10.1 

10.9 

11.6 

12.1 

12.4 

12.3 

12.3 

12.3 

11.9 

11.4 

10.8 

10.4 

9.7 

730 

9.1 

10.0 

10.6 

11.4 

11.9 

12.4 

12.6 

12.5 

12.4 

12.0 

11.6 

11.2 

10.8 

740 

7.8 

8.8 

9.7 

10.5 

11.3 

11.8 

12.3 

12.8 

12.6 

12.6 

12.3 

11.9 

11.5 

760 

6.6 

7.6 

8.5 

9.4 

103 

11.0 

11.7 

12.1 

12.6 

12.8 

12.7 

12.5    12.1, 

780 

52 

63 

7.1 

8.1 

9.2 

10.1 

10.7 

11.6 

12.0    12.4 

12.8 

12.9    12.8 

800 

4.0 

4.8 

5.7 

6.7 

7.7 

8.7 

9.7 

10.5 

11.3   11.9 

1 

12.3 

12.5  1 12.9 

1 

820 

2.9 

3.6 

4.4 

5.4 

64 

7.3 

8.4 

9.5 

10  3   11.0 

11.7 

12.1  '  12.5 

840 

22 

2.7 

3.3 

4.0 

4.9 

6.0 

7.0 

8.0 

91 

10.0 

108 

11.4.  12.0 

860 

1.6 

16 

2.2 

2.9 

36 

4.6 

56 

6.6 

76 

8.6 

9.6 

10.5    11.2 

880 

1.2 

1.3 

1.5 

1.9 

2.6 

3.3 

4.1 

52 

6.1 

7.1 

8.2 

9.2  <  10.1 

900 

1.1 

1.1 

1.2 

1.3 

1.7 

2.2 

29 

38 

4.8 

6.7 

6.8 

1    ^S 

8.8 

920 

1  1 

1.0 

1.0 

I  1 

1.1 

1.4 

1.9 

2  6 

34 

4.4 

5.3 

;  68 

7.4  1 

940 

1.5 

1.1 

0.8 

0.9 

1.0 

1.1 

1.3 

1.6 

2.3 

3.1 

8.9 

:    5.0;   5.9 

960 

23 

17 

1.3 

0.9 

0.7 

0.8 

09 

12 

1.4 

2.0 

2.8 

8.5 

46 

9P0 

30 

2.5 

19 

1.4 

1.2 

1.0 

08 

09 

11 

1.4 

1.7 

2.4 

3.3 

lOOC 

:i7 

3.» 

26 

2.1 

1 

1.7 

1.3 

0.9 

0.7 

O.f 

1.0 

1.2 

i    1-6 

2.2 

<iOO 

1810 

'  820 

8:^0 

840 

850 

800 

870 

880    890 

900 

910 

1  »»20 

40 
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Perturbati(ms  by  Mars. 

Perfs.  by  Jupiter 

» 

Arguments 

II. 

and  IV. 

Arg*8.  n.  and  V. 

r 

950 

V. 

V. 

1  "• 

920 

930 

940 

960 

970 

980 

990 

1000      0    1   10      20  1 

80   < 

// 

/' 

/# 

// 

f* 

*/ 

/# 

f* 

// 

*t 

/* 

»» 

90 

!       0 

2.2 

3.0 

3.8 

4.8 

5.8 

6.9 

7.8 

8.4 

9.5 

15.8 

15.1 

15  0 

15.0. 

SO 

1.5 

2.1 

2.6 

3.4 

4.4 

5.5 

6.5 

7.6 

8.7 

14.9 

14.9 

14.7 

14.8 

40 

1.0 

1.4 

1.8 

2.5 

3.2 

4.0 

5.2 

6.0 

''•I, 

14.7 

14.6!  14.6 

14.6' 

60 

1.0 

1.1 

1.3 

1.8 

2.3 

3.0 

3.7 

4.8 

5.8' 

14.4 

14.4!  14.4 

14.4! 

80 

1.3 

1.1 

1.2 

1.4 

1.6 

2.2 

2.7 

3.6 

4.5 

13.4 

13.9 

14.0 

14.21 

100 

1.7 

1.3 

1.2 

1.2 

1.3 

1.6 

2.0 

2.6 

8.3 

1 

13.2 

13.4 

18.6 

18  7 

120 

2.4 

2.0 

1.5 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

1.7 

1.9 

2.4' 

12.3 

12.7 

18.0 

13.3 

140 

3.3 

2.8 

2.3 

2.0 

1.7 

1.5 

1.5 

1.8 

2.1 

11.8 

11.8 

12.1 

12.5 

160 

4.2 

3.6 

3.1 

2.6 

2.1 

2.0 

1.7 

1.7 

1.9 

10.2 

10.7 

11.2 

11.7 

180 

5.2 

4.6 

4.0 

3.5 

3.1 

2.5 

2.0 

2.0 

1.9 

9.1 

9.6 

10.1 

10.71 

300 

6.1 

5.5 

5.0 

4.4 

3.9 

3.5 

2.8 

2.7 

2.9 

7.8 

8.8 

8.9 

9.5  1 

220 

6.7 

6.3 

5.8 

5.4 

4.9 

44 

3.9 

3.2 

3.0 

6.8 

7.2 

7.7 

8.8' 

240 

7.2 

6.9 

6.6 

6.1 

5.6 

53 

4.8 

4.2 

3.7 

5.7 

6.2 

6.6 

7.2 

260 

7.6 

7.5 

7.1 

6.8 

6.5 

6.0 

5.6 

5.2 

4.8 

4.8 

5.2 

5.6 

6.1 

280 

7.7 

7.7 

7.5 

V.3 

7.1 

6.7 

6.3 

5.9 

5.5 

3.9 

4.1 

4.7 

5.2 

300 

7.7 

77 

7.7 

7.7 

7.4 

7.2 

7.0 

6.6 

6.1 

3.4 

8.5 

8.9 

4.8 

1 

320 

7.4 

7.4 

7.6 

7.7 

7.6 

7.6 

7.3 

7.1 

6.9 

3.2 

8.1 

8.4 

8.6. 

340 

7.2 

7.2 

7.3 

7.5 

7.7 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.7 

3.2 

8.0 

8.0 

8.1 

360 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

7.2 

7.2 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.5 

3.5 

3.2 

29 

2.9 

380 

6.8 

6.9 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.1 

7.3 

7.5 

7.5 

4.5 

4.0 

8.4 

8.1 

400 

6.4 

6.6 

6.6 

6.7 

6.7 

6.9 

7.0 

7.1 

7.3' 

5.0 

4.3 

8.8 

3.5 

420 

5.8 

5.9 

6.2 

63 

6.6 

6.5 

6.7 

6.7 

6.9' 

6.1 

5.2 

46 

4.1 

440 

5.5 

5.6 

5.7 

5.8 

6.0 

6.1 

6.3 

6.5 

6.5 

7.5 

6.6 

&% 

4.9 

460 

5.3 

5.3 

5.4 

5.7 

5.7 

5.7 

5.9 

6.1 

6.2' 

9.0 

7.9 

IJl^ 

6.3 

480 

50 

5.0 

5.0 

5.1 

5.3 

5.4 

6.5 

5.6 

5.8 

10.5 

9.5 

8.5 

7.6  ■ 

500 

4.9 

4.9 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

5.1 

6.2 

5.3 

5.3: 

12.3 

113 

10.0 

9.1 

520 

4.8 

4.8 

4.8 

4.8 

4.8 

4.7 

4.9 

5.0 

5.1! 

14.0 

12.7 

11.7 

10.7 

!   540 

4.7 

4.7 

4.6 

4.6 

4.6 

4.5 

4.6 

4.6 

4.7 

15.6 

143 

13.3 

12.3  { 

560 

4.6 

4.5 

4.5 

4.4 

4.5 

45 

4.5 

4.5 

4.4 

17.1 

16.1 

15.1 

14.0; 

580 

4.9 

4.7 

4.6 

4.5 

4.4 

4.4 

4.4 

4.4 

4.2 

18.6 

17.4 

16.5 

15.7 

600 

5.3 

4.9 

4.8 

4.7 

4.5 

4.4 

4.4 

4.3 

4.1 

19.8 

19.0 

17.9 

17.0 

i 

620 

6.9 

5.5 

5.1 

4.8 

4.6 

4.5 

4.4 

43 

4.2 

20.8 

20.1 

19.2 

184 

640 

6.6 

6.1 

5.6 

5.4 

50 

4.7 

4.6 

4.5 

4.8. 

21.6 

20.9 

208 

18.5 

(»60 

7.5 

6.8 

6.3 

5.9 

5.5 

5.3 

4.9 

4.8 

4.6 

22.1 

21.6 

21.0 

204 

680 

8.5 

7.8 

7.3 

6.5 

6.1 

5.6 

5.4 

5.1 

4.8' 

22.8 

2S.0 

21.6 

21.2 

700 

9.7 

8.9 

8.1 

7.6 

7.0 

6.3 

6.9 

5.6 

5.8 

22.2 

22.0 

21.7 

21.5 

720 

10.8 

10.0 

9.3 

8.5 

7.9 

72 

6.0 

6.1 

6.8' 

22.0 

21.9 

21.7 

21.6 

740 

11.5 

11.0 

io.2 

9.7 

8.9 

8.2 

7.6 

6.9 

6.5 

21.6 

21.6 

21.5 

21.5 

1   760 

12.1 

11.8 

11.3 

10.5 

10.0 

9.8 

8.5 

7.9 

7.3 

21.8 

21.1 

21.1 

21.2 

780 

12.8 

12.3 

11.9 

11.4 

10.9 

10.2 

9.6 

9.0 

8.2 

20.4 

20.6 

20.6 

20,7 

800 

12.9 

12.9 

12.5 

12.1 

11.7 

11.2 

10.6 

9.8 

92 

19.6 

19.8 

19.9 

20.1 

820 

12.5 

12.7 

12.8 

12.7 

12.2 

11.9 

11.2 

10.7 

10.1 

18.8 

19.0 

19.2   19.4! 

840 

12.0 

12.4 

12.6 

12.8 

12.6 

124 

12.2 

11.6 

10.9 

18.1 

18.2 

16.4   18.6 

860 

11.2 

11.8 

12.3 

12.5 

12.7 

125 

125 

12.8 

11.7 

17.4 

17.5 

17.6    17.9 

880 

10.1 

11.0 

11.5 

12.1 

12.8 

12.6 

12.6 

12.4 

12.3 

16.9 

16.9 

16.9' 17.1 

900 

8.8 

9.8 

10.6 

11.3 

11.8 

12.2 

13.4 

125 

12.4 

16.8 

16.4 

16  4 1 16  6 

920 

7.4 

8.4 

9.8 

10.2 

11.0 

11.5 

12.1 

12.2 

12.3    16.0 

16.9 

15.9   16.0 

940 

5.9 

7.1 

8.1 

8.9 

9.9 

10.7 

11.2 

11.7 

12.1    16.8 

15.7 

16.7   15.6 

960 

4.6 
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6.7 
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8.7 

9.4 

10.2 

10.9 
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15.4!  15.8   15.4 
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8.2 

8.9 
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15.2   15  2   15  1 
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Perturbations  protluced  by  Jupiter, 

Arguments  II.  and  V. 

V. 
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320 
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420 
440 
460 
480 
500 

520 
540 
560 
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600 
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640 
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680 
700 

720 
740 
760 
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8u0 

820 
840 
860 
880 
900 

920 
940 
960 
980 
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30  t  40  I   50 


15.0 

14.8 
14.5 
14.4 
14.2 
13.7 

13.3 
12.5 
11.7 
10.7 
9.5 

8.3 
7.2 
6.1 
52 
4.3 

3.6 
3.1 
2.9 
3.1 
35 

4.1 
4.9 
6.3 
7.6 
9.1 

10  7 
12.3 
140 
15.7 
17.0 

18.4 
19.5 
20.4 
21.2 
21.5 

21.G 
21.5 
21.2 
20.7 
20.1 

19.4 
186 
17.9 
17.1 
16.5 

16.0 
15.6 
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15.1 
15.0 


14.8 
14.7 
14.4 
14.3 
14.2 
13.7 
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14.4 
14.3 
14.1 
13.9 
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12.8 
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7.7 
6.5 
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3.9 
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2.8 
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8.1 

9.5 

11.1 
13.0 
14.5 
16.0 

17.4 
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19.7 
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21.0 

21.2 
21.2 
21.0 
20.7 
20.2 

19.5 
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18.0 
17.2 
16.6 

16.0 
15.5 
15.3 
15.0 

14.8 


13.0 
12.4 
11.6 
10.6 
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8.2 
7.1 
6.0 
5.1 

4.3 
3.5 
3.1 

2.8 
2.9 

3.3 

3.9 

48 
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7.2 

8.7 
10.2 
11.9 
13.6 
15.0 

16.5 

17.9 
18.9 
19.9 
20.6 

21.0 
21.1 
21.0 
20.7 
20.3 

19.7 
18.9 
18.3 
17.5 
16.8 

16.1 
15.6 
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14.7 
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14.7 
14.4 
14.3 
14.2 
14.5 
13.9 

13.5 
13.1 
12.6 
11.9 
11.0 

9.9 
8.9 
7.6 
6.5 
5.5 

4.6 
3.8 
3.3 
2.7 
2.9 

3.1 
3  4 
4.3 
5.2 
6.4 

7.7 

9.1 

10.8 
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14.0 

15.5 
17.0 
18.1 
19.1 
20  0 

S05 
20.8 
20.8 
20.6 
20.3 

19.8 
19.0 
18.4 
17.6 
16.9 

16.2 
15.6 
16.2 
14.9 
14.7 


30   I  40  I  50  I   60 


70 

80 

99 

00 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

160 

t* 

09 

14.6 

14.5 

14.5 

14.4 

14.5 

14.5 

14.6 

14.7 

14.8 

14.4 

14.2 

14.2 

14.1 

14.1 

14.1 

14.1 

14.1 

14.2 

14.2 

14.1 

13.9 

13.8 

13.8 

13.8 

13.8 

13.8 

13.7 

14.1 

13.9 

13.8 

13.6 

l.'>5 

13.5 

13.5 

13.4 

13.3 

14.0 

13.8 

13.7 

13.5 

13.4 

13.2 

13.1 

13.0 

18.1 

13.8 

13.7 

13.6 

13.5 

13.4 

13.2 

13.0 

12.8 

12.7 

13.6 

13.5 
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13.3 

13.3 

13-2 

13.0 

12.8 

12.6 

13.2 

13.2 

13.3 

13.2 

13.1 

13.0 

12.9 

12.8 

12.6 

12.7 

12.8 

12.9 

12.9 

13.0 

12.9 

12.8 

12.7 

12.5 

12.2 

12.3 

12.5 

12.5 

12.6 

i2.7 

12.8 

12.6 

12.5 

11.5 

11.7 

11.9 

12.2 

12.2 

12.3 

12.4 

12.3 

12.3 

10.4 

10.8 

11.3 

11.5 

11.8 

11.9 

12.0 

12.0 

12.0 

9.4 

9.8 

10.3 

10.6 

11.0 

11.3 

11.5 

11.7 

11.8 

8.3 

8.8 

9.3 

9.7 

10.1 

10.5 

10.9 

xl.O 

11.2, 

7.1 

7.6 

8.2 

8.7 

9.2 

9.6 
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10.4 

10.6' 

6.1 

6.6 

7.1 

7.6 

8.1 

8.7 

9.1 

9.4 

9.9 

5.1 

5.4 

6.0 

6.6 

7.2 

7.7 

8.1 

8.5 

8.9 

4.1 

4.5 

5.0 

5.4 

6.1 

6.6 

7.2 

7.6 

8.0 

3.6 

3.8 

4.1 
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5.0 
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6.6 

7.1 

2.8 
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3.0 

3.2 

3.5 
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4.6 
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5.6 

2.8 

2.8 

3.0 

3.1 

3.4 

3.8 

4.2 

4.7 

5.2 

2.8 

2.7 

2.8 

2.9 

3.1 

3.2 

3.6 

3.8 

4.3 

3.1 

2.7 

2.8 

2.7 

S.8 

3.1 

3.1 

8.2 

8.5 

3.7 

3.2 

2.9 

2.8 

2.8 

2.7 

2.7 

28 

8.2 

4.6 

4.1 

3.6 

3  1 

30 

2.8 

2.8 

2.6 

2.7 

5.7 

5.0 

4.4 

3.9 

3.4 

3.2 

3.1 

2.9 

2.7; 

6.9 

6.1 

5.5 

4.8 

4.2 

3.8 

3.5 

3.2 

3.1 

8.4 

7.4 

6.6 

5.9 

5.3 

4.7 

4.1 

3.8 

3.5 

9.9 

8.7 

7.9 

7.1 

6.4 

5.8 

5.2 

4.5 

4.1 

11.4 

10.4 

9.3 

8.3 

7.7 

6.9 

6.2 

5.5 

5.0 

13.1 

12.0 

11.0 

10.1 
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14.7 

13.6 

12.6 

11.6 

10.7 
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15.1 

14.2 

13.1 

12.2 
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10.8 
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17.4 

16.3 

15.6 

14.6 

13.7 

1S.8 

11.9 

lJ-0 

10.1 

18.5 

17.6 

16.8 

16.0 

15.1 

14.2 

13.5 

12.5 

11.6 

19.3 

18.7 

18.0 

17.1 

16.5 

15.6 

14.7 

13.8 

13.0 

20.0 

19.3 

18.9 

18.3 

17.5 

16.8 

16.1 

15.1 

14.3 

20.5 

20.0 

19.4 

189 

18.4 

17.7 

17.2 

16.8 

16.7 

20.7 

20.3 

20.0 

19  4 

19.0 

18.6 

17.9 

17.4 

16.7 

20.6 

20.3 

20.2 

19.8 

19.4 

19.1 

18.7 

18.1 

17.6 

20.4 

20.3 

20.1 

19.9 

19.7 

19.3 

19.1 

18.7 

18.2 

19.9 

19.9 

199 

19.8 

198 

19.6 

19.2 

18.9  18.7 ; 

19.2 

19.3 

194 

19.4 

19.4 

19.4 

19.4 

19.0  18.91 

18.6 

18.7 

18.8 

18.9 

19.0 

19.1 

19.1 

19.0  1 18.8 ! 

17.9 

18.0 

18.2 

18.3 

18.5 

18.6 

18.6 

18.6  18.7 

17.1 1 

17.1 

17.4 

17.5 

17.7 

17.9 

18.1 

18.2  18.3 1 

16.4 

16.5 

16.7 

16.8 

17.0 

17.2 

17.4 

17.5 

17.7 

15.7 

15.8 

16.0 

16.1 

16  8 

16.5 

16.8 

16.8 

17.1 

15.2 

15.2 

15.3 

15.4 

15.6 

15.7 

15  9 

16.0 

16.3 

14.9 

14.8 

14.9 

14.9 

14.9 

16.0 

15.2 

15.3 

15.5 

14.6 

14.5 

14.5 

14.4 

14.5 

14.5 

14.6 

14.7 

14.8 

70 

80 
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1  100 
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17.6 

20 

14.2 

14.3 

14.6 

11.8 

14.9 
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16.2 
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16.8 

17.1 

40 

13.7 

13.7 

13.9 

14.1 

14.3 

14.5 

14.8 

15.0 

15.3 
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16.8 

16.2 

16.4 ; 

60 

13.3 

13.2 

13.4 

13.5 

13.6 

13.8 

14.1 

14  31  14.6 

14.8 

15  1 

15.6 

15.8' 

80 

13.1 

13.0 

13.0 

13.0 

13.1 

13.1 

13.3 

13.5 

13.8 

14.1 

144 

14.5 

16.1 

100 

12.7 

12.7 

12.7 

12.6 

12.7 

12.6 

12.8 

12.9 

13.1 

13.4 

13.7 

14.0 

14.2 

120 

12.6 

12.5 

U.5 

12.4 

12.3 

12.2 

12.3 

12.3 

12.6 

12.8 

13.0 

13.3 

13.6 

140 

12.6 

12.4 

12.4 

12.3 

12.1 

12.0 

12.0 

12.0 

12.1 

12.1 

12.3 

12.6 

12.8. 

160 

12.5 

12.3 

12.2 

12.1 

12.1 

11.9 

11.8 

11.8 

11.8 

11.8 

11.9 

12.0 

12.9  1 

ISO 

12.6 

12.3 

12.2 

12.1 

11.9 

11.8 

11.7 

11.5 

11.5 

11.6 

11.6 

U.7 

11.8 

200 

12.3 

12.2 

12.2 

12.0 

11.9 

11.7 

11.7 

11.5 

11.4 

11.3 

11.2 

11.3 

11.6 

1 

220 

12.0 

12.0 

12.1 

12.0 

11.8 

11.6 

11.6 

11.5 

il.4 

11.3 

11.3 

11.1 

111 

240 

11.8 

11.8 

11.9 

11.9 

11.8 

11.6 

11.5 

11.4 

11.3 

11.2 

11. 1 

11.1 

11.0 

1    260 

11.2 

11.5 

11.6 

11.6 

11.6 

11.5 

11.3 

11.3 

11.3 

11.2 

11.1 

11.0 

10.9 

280 

10.6 

10.8 

11.1 

11.2 

11.2 

11.2 

11.3 

11.3 

11.2 

11.2 

11.1 

11.0 

10.9 

300 

9.9 

10.1 

10.5 

10.8 

10.9 

11.0 

HI 

11.0 

11.0 

11.0 

11.0 

11.1 

10.9 

320 

8.9 

9.4 

9.7 

10.1 

10.4 

10.5 

10.7 

10.8 

10.8 

10.8 

10.8 

108 

10.9 

340 

8.0 

8.5 

9.1 

9.3 

9.6 

9.9 

10.2 

10.3 

10.5 

10.6 

10.6 

10.7 

10.7 

360 

7.1 

7.5 

8.0 

8.4 

8.9 

9.2 

9.5 

9.8 

10.1 

10.3 

10.4 

10.6 

10.6 

380 

6.6 

6.2 

6.8 

7.a 

7.8 

8.3 

8.9 

9.3 

9.7 

10.0 

100 

10.1 

10.2 

400 

5.2 

5.6 

6.2 

6,6 

7.0 

7.5 

7.9 

8.4 

8.8 

9.1 

94 

9.7 

9.9; 

1 

420 

4.3 

4.8 

5.3 

5.8 

6.2 

6.6 

7.1 

7.4 

7.9 

8.4 

8.7 

9.1 

9.4! 

440 

3.5 

3.9 

4.4 

4.9 

5.4 

5.7 

6.2 

6.7 

7.1 

7.6 

7.9 

8.4 

8.7. 

460 

3.2 

3.3 

3.8 

4.1 

4.5 

4.9 

6.4 

5.7 

6.3 

6.7 

72 

7.7 

8.0 

480 

2.7 

2.9 

3.2 

36 

3.9 

4.3 

4.7 

5.0 

6.4 

59 

6.3 

6.8 

7.3 

500 

2.7 

2.7 

2.9 

3.1 

3.4 

3.6 

4.0 

4.4 

4.8 

5.2 

5,7 

6.9 

6.4 

520 

3  1 

2.8 

2.9 

3.0 

3.1 

3.2 

3.5 

3.8 

4.2 

4.7 

49 

6.4 

5.7 

5-10 

3.5 

3.2 

3.1 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

3.3 

35 

3.7 

4.1 

4.3 

47 

5.1 

56U 

4.1 

3.8 

3.6 

3.3 

32 

32 

3.2 

3.3 

3.5 

3.7 

4.0 

43 

4.5 

580 

5.0 

4.6 

4.2 

4.0 

36 

35 

33 

3.3 

3.4 

35 

3.7 

4.0 

4.2 

600 

6.0 

5.4 

5.1 

4.6 

4.3 

3.9 

8.7 

3.5 

3.5 

3.6 

3.7 

38 

4.0 

1 

620 

7.3 

6.6 

6.0 

5.6 

5.1 

4.6 

4.2 

4.0 

3.9 

3.8 

3.9 

3.9 

40. 

640 

8.7 

7.8 

T3 

6.6 

6.1 

5.5 

6.2 

4.7 

4.4 

4.2 

4.0 

4.0 

4.1 1 

660 

10.1 

9.3 

8.6 

7.7 

7.2 

6.5 

6.2 

5.9 

63 

4.9 

4.6 

4.5 

4.4  i 

680 

11.6 

.10.8 

10  0 

9.3 

85 

7.5 

7.3 

6.7 

6.3 

6,8 

6.6 

5.2 

49 

700 

13.0 

13.1 

11.5 

10.7 

9.9 

9.0 

8.5 

7.8 

7.4 

6.9 

6.3 

6.0     5.8 

720 

14.3 

13.5 

12.8 

12.1 

11.3 

106 

9.8 

9.1 

87 

8.0 

7.6 

7.0     6.6 

740 

15.7 

14.9 

14.2 

134 

127 

120 

11.2 

10.5 

9.7 

9.3 

8.9 

8.2 

7.7 

760 

16.7 

15.9 

15.5 

14.7 

139 

13.3 

12.6 

11.8 

11.2 

10.6 

10.0 

9.5 

9.0 

780 

17.6 

17.0 

164 

15.7 

15.1 

14.6 

13.8 

13.2 

12.6 

11.9 

n.s 

10.9  ;  IDA  i 

800 

18.2 

17.S 

17.3 

16.8 

16.2 

16.0 

15.0 

14.3 

13.7 

13  1 

12.6 

12.0 

U.5 

820 

18.7 

183 

180 

17.6 

170 

16.6 

16.0 

15.3 

14.9 

143 

13.7 

13.1 

12  6 

840 

18.9 

13.7 

18.4 

18.2 

17.7 

17.2 

16.8 

16.3 

15.8 

16.3 

14.9 

14.4 

13  6 

860 

18.8 

1S.7 

18.6 

18.4 

183 

17.9 

17.4 

17.1 

16.7 

16.3 

16.9 

15  4 
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8ii0 

18.7 

1S.5 

18.6 

18.5 

183 

18.2 

18.0 

17.7 

17.4 

17.1 

16.8 

.6  3 

15  9 

900 

18.2 

18.2 

18.3 

18.3 

18.3 

18.1 

18.1 

18.0 

17.8 

17.6 

17  3 

;  17.0  j  16.7 

920 

17  7 

179 

18  0 

180 

18.1 

18  1 

180 

18.0 

18.0 

17.8 

17.7 

Il7  6    17.3 

940 

17.1 

17.1 

17.4 

17.6 

176 

17.7 

17.8 

17.8 

17.9 

18.0 

17.8 

17  8    17.7 

960 

163 

16  5 

16.8 

169 

17.1 

17.2 

17.4 

17.6 

17.6 

17.8 

179 

18  0    17.9 

980 

15.5 

I'l  7 

ir»  1 

:  16  3 

16  5 

16.7 

168 

17.0 

172 

17  3 

176 

17  7    17  9 

1000 

14'^il5.U 

1 

15.3 
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15.8 
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0 

17.5 
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17.9 
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17.1 
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80 

15.1 
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16.1 
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17.0 
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18.0 
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14.2 
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15.1 

15.0 
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16.1 
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17.0 
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17.5 
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120 
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17.3 

17.9 

18.3 

140 

12.8 

13.1 

13.3 

13.7 

14.2 

14.4 

15.1 

15.5 

15.9 

16.3 

16.8 

17.3 

17.7 

160 

12.2 

12.4 

12.6 

12.9 

134 

13.8 

14.1 

14.6 

15.2 

15.6 

16.0 

16.5 

17.1 

180 

11.8 

11.9 

12.1 

12.3 

12.5 

12.8 

13.3 

13.7 

14.4 

14.7 

15.2 

15.7 

16.3 

200 

11.5 

11.5 

11.6 

11.7 

12.0 

12.1 

12.5 

130 

13.4 

13.8 

14.3 

14.7 

16.5 

220 

11.1 

11. 1 

11.2 

11.3 

11.6 

11.7 

11.9 

123 

12.7 

13.0 

13.5 

14.0 

14.5 

240 

11.0 

10.9 

109 

11.0 

11.2 

11.3 

11.5 

11.8 

12.1 

12.3 

12.8 

13.2 

13.8 

260 

10.9 

10.8 

10.8 

10.8 

10.9 

10.9 

11.1 

11.3 

11.4 

11.6 

12.0 

12.3 

13.0 

280 

109 

10.8 

10.7 

10.6 

10.7 

106 

10.8 

11.0 

11.2 

11.3 

11.5 

11.8 

12.2 

300 

10.9 

10.8 

10.7 

10.6 

10.6 

10.5 

10.6 

10.7 

lo.e- 

10.9 

11.1 

11.4 

11.8 

320 

109 

10.7 

10.7 

iO.6 

10.6 

10.5 

10.5 

10.6 

10.7 

10.6 

10.7 

11.0 

11.2 

340 

10.7 

10.7 

10.6 

10.5 

10.5 

10.4 

10.5 

10.5 

10.6 

10.6 

10.6 

10.7 

10.8 

360 

10.5 

105 

10.5 

10.5 

10.5 

10.4 

10.4 

10.4 

10.4 

10.3 

10.5 

10.6 

10.8 

380 

102 

10.3 

103 

10.3 

10.4 

10.3 

10.4 

10.4 

10.4 

10.3 

10.3 

104 

10.6 

400 

9.9 

10.0 

10.0 

10.2 

10.3 

10.2 

10.2 

10.3 

10.4 

10.3 

10.3 

10.3 

10.5 

420 

9.4 

96 

9.8 

9.9 

10.1 

10.2 

10.1 

10.2 

10.2 

10.2 

10.3 

10  3 

10.4 

440 

8.7 

9.0 

9.2 

9.4 

9.7 

9.8 

10.0 

10.1 

10.2 

10.1 

10.1 

10.2 

10.4 

460 

80 

8.4 

8.6 

8.8 

9.1 

9.3 

9.6 

9.9 

10.1 

10.0 

10  0 

10.2 

10.3 

480 

7.3 

7.6 

7.9 

8.4 

8.7 

8.9 

9.1 

9.4 

9.6 

9.7 

9.8 

10.0 

10.1 

500 

6.4 

6.9 

7.2 

7.6 

8.0 

8.3 

8.6 

8.9 

9.2 

9.4 

9.5 

9.7 

9.9 

520 

5.7 

6.1 

6.6 

6.9 

7.3 

7.6 

7.9 

83 

8.6 

8.9 

9.1 

9.4 

9.7 

540 

5.1 

5.4 

5.8 

6.2 

6.7 

70 

7.4 

7.7 

8.0 

8.3 

8.6 

8.9 

9.2 

560 

4.5 

49 

5.1 

5.5 

6.0 

63 

6.7 

7.2 

7.6 

7.7 

8.0 

8.3 

8.7 

680 

4.2 

4.4 

4.8 

5.0 

5.3 

5.7 

6.1 

6.6 

6.9 

7.1 

7.4 

7.7 

8.1 

600 

40 

4.2 

4.3 

4.7 

4.9 

5.2 

5.6 

6.0 

6.3 

6.5 

6.8 

7.2 

7.6 

620 

4.0 

4.0 

4.1 

4.3 

4.7 

48 

6.1 

5.5 

5.8 

61 

6.4 

6.7 

7.0 

640 

4.1 

4.1 

4.2 

4.2 

4.4 

4.6 

4.8 

5.1 

5.4 

6.6 

6.9 

6.3 

6.6  1 

660 

44 

43 

4.3 

43 

4.5 

45 

4.7 

4.9 

5.1 

5.3 

6.5 

5.8 

6.2 

680 

49 

4.9 

4.7 

4.6 

4.7 

45 

4.6 

4.8 

6.0 

6.1 

53 

5.6 

6.8 

700 

5.8 

54 

5.2 

6.1 

5.0 

4.9 

4.9 

4.9 

6.1 

6.2 

6.3 

6.4 

6.6 

720 

6.6 

6.2 

5.9 

5.7 

5.6 

55 

5.4 

5.3 

5.3 

5.3 

6.3 

6.4 

6.6 

740 

7.7 

7.2 

68 

65 

6.4 

6.1 

6.0 

59 

5.8 

5.7 

5.6 

6.5 

6.7! 
1 

760 

9.0 

8.2 

7.9 

7.5 

7.2 

69 

6.7 

6.5 

6.3 

6.1 

6.9 

69 

6.0 ! 

780 

102 

97 

9.1 

8.4 

8.2 

7.7 

7.6 

7.4 

7.2 

6.9 

6.6 

6.5 

66, 

800 

11.5 

11.0 

10.4 

9.8 

9.4 

8.7 

8.5 

8.3 

8.0 

7.7 

7.6 

7.3 

7.r 

1 

820 

12.6 

12.1 

11.7 

11.2 

106 

10.1 

9.7 

9.2 

9.1 

8.6 

8.3 

8.1 

7.9 

84U 

138 

132 

12.8 

12.3 

11.9 

11.3 

10.9 

10.5 

10.2 

9.6 

9.4 

9.1 

8.9 

860 

150 

14.4  i 

13.8 

13.5 

13.1 

12.6 

12.1 

11.7 

11.2 

10.7 

10  4 

10.1 

10.0 

880 

15.9 

1.0.4 

15.0 

14.4 

14.2 

13.7, 

134 

12  9 

12.5 

12.0 

115 

113 

11.1 

900 

16.7 

16.4 

15.9 

15.5 

15.2 

14.8; 

14.4 

14.1 

13.7 

18.2 

12.8 

12.4 

12.2 

020 

17.8 

17.1 

168 

16.5 

16.2 

16.7 

15.5 

15.2 

14.8 

14  8 

140 

13.6 

13.3 

940 

17.7 

17.5 

17.3 

17.1 

16.9 

166 

16.8 

16.1 

16.0 

16.5 

16  0 

14.7 

14.5 

960 

17.9 

17.8 

17.6 

17.6 

17.4 

17.2 

17.0 

16.9 

16.8 

16.4 

16.2 

15  8 

16.6  1 

980 

17.9 

17.8 

178 

17.8 

17.8 

17.8 

17.6 

17.5 

17.3 

17.2 

17.0 

168 

16  6, 

1000 

17.5 

17.7 

17.7 

17.8 

17.9 

179 

18.0 

18.0 

17.9 

17.7 

17.6 

17.5 

17  3 

1 

1 

27C 

280 

290 

300 

310 

320 

330 

340 

350 

360 

370 

380 

300 

44 
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Perturbations  produced  by  Jupiter. 

Arguments  U.  uid  V. 

V. 


II. 

390 

400 

410 

420 

430 

440 

460 

460 

470 

480 

490 

500 

510 

// 

f 

ff 

f 

*f 

t» 

// 

It 

// 

ft 

t» 

»t 

/» 

0 

17.5 

17.1 

17.0 

16.7 

16.6 

16.8 

16.1 

16.8 

16.6 

15.1 

14.6 

14.3 

13.9 

80 

18.0 

18.1 

17.7 

17.6 

17.6 

17.2 

17.1 

16.8 

16.7 

16.3 

16.0 

15.6 

15.3 

40 

18.6 

18.6 

18.6 

18.4 

18.3 

18.1 

18.0 

17.8 

17.6 

17.3 

17.2 

16.8 

16.5 

60 

18.7 

18.9 

18.9 

18.9 

18.9 

18.7 

18.8 

18.6 

18.7 

\%\ 

18.1 

17.9 

17.7 

80 

18.8 

18.9 

19.2 

19.3 

19.4 

19.3 

19.3 

19.3 

19.3 

19.2  \  19.2 

18.9 

18.8 

100 

18.7 

18.9 

19.1 

19.4 

19.7 

19.8 

19.8 

19.8 

19.8 

19.8 ;  19.9 

19.7 

19.7 

120 

18.3 

18.6 

18.9 

19.2 

19.6 

19.8 

20.0 

20.1 

20.3 

20.3 '  20  4 

20.4 

20.4 

HO 

17.7 

18.2 

118.6 

18.9 

19.2 

19.6 

20.0 

20.3 

206 

20.6  i  20./ 

20.8 

21.0 

160 

17.1 

17.6 

1 17.9 

18.6 

19.0 

19.3 

19.8 

20.2 

20.6 

20.6  20.9 

21.1 

21.2 

180 

16.3 

16.8 

,17.3 

17.9 

18.3 

18.8 

19.3 

19.8 

20.3 

20.6  20.9 

21.1 

21.4 

200 

15.6 

16.0 

il6.6 

17.1 

17.7 

18.2 

18.6 

19.1 

19.8 

20.2 ;  20.7 

21.0 

21.4 

220 

14.6 

16.0 

:i6.6 

16.1 

16.9 

17.4 

18.0 

18.6 

19.0 

19.71  20.3  20.7 

21.1; 

240 

13.8 

14.2 

;i4.7 

15.2 

15.9 

16.6 

17.1 

17.7 

18.4 

18.9.19.5  20.1 

20.7 1 

260 

13.0 

18.4 

13.9 

14.4 

15.0 

15.6 

16.3 

16.9 

17.6 

18.0  18.6  19.3 

20.0 

280 

12.2 

12.7 

13.0 

13.6 

14.2 

14.7 

15.3 

16.9 

16.7 

17.2  17.8  [18.4 

19.1 

300 

11.8 

11.9 

12.4 

12.8 

13.3 

13.8 

14.4 

14.9 

J6.7 

16.3117.0  17.6 

18.2 1 

320 

11.2 

11.6 

11.8 

12.2 

12.7 

13.0 

13.6 

14.1 

14.7 

16.3  16.0 

16.6 

17.4 

340 

10.8 

11.2 

11.4 

11.6 

12.1 

12.4 

12.9 

13.4 

13.9 

14.4  16.1 

16.7 

16.41 

360 

10.8 

10.8 

11.0 

11.2 

11.6 

11.9 

12.3 

12.6 

13.2 

13.6 

14.2 

14.8  15.5' 

380 

10.6 

10.6 

10.7 

10.9 

11.2 

11.4 

11.9 

12.2 

12.6 

12.9 

13.5 

13.9 1  14.6 

400 

10.6 

10.6 

10.6 

10.6 

10.9 

ll.l 

11.4 

11.8 

12.2 

12.5 

12.9 

13.3 

13.8 

420 

10.4 

10.4 

10.6 

10.6 

10.7 

10.9 

11.2 

11.3 

11.7 

11.9 

12.4 

12.8 

13.3 

440 

10.4 

10.4 

10.4 

10.5 

10.7 

10.8 

10.9 

11.1 

11.3 

11.6 

11.9 

12  2 

12.71 

460 

10.3 

104 

10.4 

10.4 

10.6 

10.6 

10.7 

10.9 

11.2 

11.3 

11.7 

11.9 

12.2 1 

480 

10.1 

10.2 

10.3 

10.4 

10.6 

10.6 

10.7 

10.8 

11.0 

11.2 

11.4 

11.7 

12.0 

600 

9.9 

10.0 

10.1 

10.2 

10.4 

10.5 

10.7 

10.8 

10.9 

11.0 

112 

11.3 

11.7 

620 

9.7 

9.8 

9.8 

10.0 

10.2 

10.3 

10.6 

10.6 

10.9 

10.8 

11.1 

11.3 

11.5 

640 

9.2 

9.4 

9.6 

9.8 

100 

10.2 

10.3 

10.4 

10.6 

10.7  10.9 

11.1 

11.4 

660 

8.7 

8.9 

9.1 

9.3 

9.7 

9.8 

10.1 

10.3 

106 

10.6  10.7 

10.8 

11.2: 

680 

8.1 

8.6 

8.7 

8.7 

9.2 

9.4 

9.7 

9.9 

10.2 

10.4 ;  10.6 

10.7 

10  9. 

600 

7.6 

7.9 

8.2 

8.5 

8.8 

9.0 

9.3 

9.6 

9.8 

10.0  10.3 

10.5 

10.7 1 

620 

7.0 

7.3 

7.6 

7.9 

8.2 

8.6 

8.8 

9.0 

9.4 

9.6  10.0 

10.1 

10.4 

640 

66 

6.8 

7.1 

7.4 

7.7 

7.9 

8.2 

8.6 

8.9 

9.1 

9.4 

9.7 

10.1 

660 

6.2 

6.4 

6.6 

6.9 

7.3 

7.6 

7.9 

8.1 

8.3 

8.6 

8.9 

9.2 

9.5 

680 

6.8 

6.1 

6.2 

6.5 

68 

7.0 

7.4 

7.6 

7.9 

8.1 

84 

8.7 

9.0 

700 

6.6 

6.8 

6.0 

6.2 

6.4 

6.6 

6.9 

7.1 

7.4 

7.6 

7.9 

8.2 

8.5; 

720 

6.5 

6.6 

6.7 

6.9 

6.2 

6.3 

6.6 

6.8 

7.1 

7.2 

7,5 

7.7 

8.0! 

740 

67 

6.7 

6.7 

5.8 

6.0 

6.1 

6.2 

6.4 

6.7 

6.9 

7.1 

72 

7.5 

760 

60 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

60 

61 

6.2 

6.3 

6.4 

6.6 

6.7 

8.8 

7.1. 

780 

66 

6.3 

6.2 

6.2 

6.3 

6.3 

6.3 

6.3 

6.4 

6.4 

6.5 

6.7 

6.8: 

800 

7.1 

7.0 

6.7 

6.6 

6.7 

6.6 

6.6 

6.4 

6.5 

6.6 

6.5 

6.8 

6.7  j 

820 

7.9 

7.6 

7.5 

7.3 

7.2 

7.0 

7.0 

6.8 

6.8 

8.7 

6.6 

86 

8.7 

840 

89 

8.6 

8.3 

8.1 

7.8 

7.7 

7.6 

7.4 

7.3 

7.1 

7.0 

6.8 

88. 

860 

100 

9.7 

9.3 

9.0 

8.7 

8.4 

8.2 

8.1 

7.9 

7.7  7.6 

7.3 

7.2 

880 

11.1 

105 

10.4 

10.0 

97 

96 

9.2 

8.9 

8.7 

8.4  8.2 

7.9 

7.7 

900 

12.2 

11.8 

11.6 

11.0 

10.8 

10.5 

103 

9.9 

9.7 

9.4  9.0 

88 

8.6 

920 

13  3 

130 

12.6 

123 

12.1 

11.6;  11.3 

11.0 

10.6 

10.2  10  1 

9.7 

9.4 

940 

14  5 

14-1 

13.8 

13.6 

13.2 

12  8  12.6 

11.9 

11.8 

11.3  11.0 

16.7 

18.4 

960 

156 

15.3 

14.9 

14  6 

14.4 

14.0  13  7 

13.3 

13.0 

12  6  12.1 

11.8!  U.5 

980 

166 

16.3 

16  0 

15.7 

15.6 

15  2  14.9 

14.6 

14.2 

13  8  13  6 

12  9  12.7 

1000 

175 

390 

17  1 
400 

17.0 
410 

16  7 

420 

16.5 
430 

.16  3  16.1 

1 

16.8 

16.6 

15.1  14  6 

14  3 
500 

18.9 

440 

450 

460 

470 

480 

490 

518 
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Perturbations  produced  by  Jupiter. 

Arguments  II.  and  V. 

V. 


11. 

510 

520 

530 

540 

550 

1  560 

570 

580 

690 

600 

610 

620 

630 

//  1  // 

1 

tf        t*        tf 

«/ 

ft 

0 

13.9  13.4 

13.1 

12.7 

12.1  11.8  11.3 

10.8 

10.2 

9.9 

9.4 

8.9',  8.4 

20 

15.3  1  14.9 

14.4 

13.9 

13.5  13.1  12.5 

12.1 

11.5 

11.0 

10.4 

10.0 

9.4 

40 

16.5 

16.3 

15.7 

15.4 

15.0  14.8  13.8 

13.4 

12.8 

12.3 

11.7 

11.1 

10.5 

60 

17.7 

17.3 

17.0 

16.6 

16.1  15.8  15.8 

14.7 

14.3 

13.7 

13.0 

12.4 

11.8 

80 

18.8 

18.5 

18.1 

17.9 

17.4  17.1  16.6 

16.2 

15.7 

15.1 

14.6 

13.9 

13.2 

100 

19.7 

19.5 

19.2 

19.0 

18.8  18.4  17.9 

17.6 

17.0 

16.5 

16.0 

15.2 

14.7 

120 

20.4 

20.3 

20.2 

20.0 

19.7  19.5  19.1 

18.8 

18.4 

18.0 

17.3 

16.8 

16.2 

140 

21.0 

21.1 

21.0 

20.8 

20.7120.4  20.2 

19.9 

19.6 

19.3 

18.8 

18.3 

17.7 

160 

21.2 

21.5 

21.5 

21.6 

21.5,21.3  21.2 

21.0 

20.6 

20.4 

20.1 

19.6 

19.1 

180 

21.4 

21.6 

21.8 

22.0 

22.0  i  22.1 121.9 

21.8 

21.6 

21.4 

21.1 

20.7 

20.3 

200 

21.4 

21.7 

21.9 

22.1 

22.3 

22.5 

22.5 

22.5 

22.4 

22.3 

22.1 

21.8 

21.5 

220 

21.1 

21.5 

21.8 

22.2 

22.5 

22.8 

23.1 

23.1 

22.9 

22.8 

22.9 

22.6 

22.5 

240 

20.7 

21.1 

21.5 

21.9 

22.3 

22.7 

23.0 

23.3 

23.4 

235 

23.4 

23.3 

23.2 

260 

20.0 

20.6 

21.0 

21.6 

22.0 

22.4 

22.8 

23.2 

23.5 

23.8 

23.8 

23.8 

23.9 

280 

19.1 

19.9 

20.4 

20.9 

21.5 

22.0 

22.4 

23.0 

23.3 

23.7 

24.0 

24.1 

24.1 

300 

18.2 

19.0 

19.6 

20.3 

20.7 

21.3 

21.8 

22.3 

23.0 

23.4 

23.8 

24.1 

24.8 

320 

17.4 

18.9 

18.7 

19.4 

20.0 

20.6 

21.1 

21.8 

22.3 

22.9 

23.3 

23.7 

24.2 

340 

16.4 

17.0 

17.6 

18.5 

19.2 

19.9 

20.4 

21.1 

21.6 

22.2 

22.8 

23.3 

28.7 

360 

15.5 

16.2 

16.7 

17.4 

18.2 

18.9 

19.5 

20.1 

20.8 

21.5 

22.0 

22.6 

23.2 

380 

14.5 

15.2 

15.9 

16.6 

17.1 

17.9 

18.6 

19.3 

19.8 

20.5 

21.1 

21.8 

22.5 

400 

13.8 

14.4 

14.9 

15.6 

16.2 

16.8 

17.6 

18.4 

19.1 

19.7 

20.3 

20.9 

21.5 

420 

13.3 

13.7 

14.2 

14.8 

15.8 

16.0 

16.5 

17.4 

18.0 

18.7 

19.4 

200 

20.6 

440 

12.7 

13.1 

13.6 

14.1 

14.6 

15.2 

15.7 

16.4 

17.1 

17.8 

18.4 

18.9 

19.6 

1 

460 

12.2 

12.7 

13.0 

13.5 

13.9 

14.4 

15.0 

15.6 

16.1 

16.9 

17.5 

18.2 

18.7 

480 

12.0 

12.2 

12.5 

13.0 

13.4 

13.9 

14.3 

14.8 

15.3 

15.9 

166 

17.3 

17.9 

SOOj  11.7 

12.0 

12.2 

12.6 

12.9 

13.3 

13.8 

14.3 

14.7 

15.2 

15.7 

16.4 

16.9 

fi20  11.5 

11.9 

12.0 

12.3 

12.6 

13.0 

13.2 

13.8 

14.2 

14.7 

15.1 

15.5 

16.2 

540  11.4 

11.6 

11.9 

12.2 

12.4 

12.7 

12.9 

13.3 

13.7 

14.2 

14.6 

15.0 

15.4 

fifiO  11.2 

11.4 

11.5 

11.9 

12.1 

12.4 

12.7 

13.1 

13.4 

13.8 

14.1 

14.5 

14.9 

ftSO  10.9 

11.2 

11.4 

11.6 

11.9 

12.2 

12.4 

12.8 

18.1 

13.5 

13.8 

14.2 

14.5 

600  10.7 

10.8 

11.1 

11.5 

11.7 

12.0 

12.2 

12.5 

12.8 

13.1 

13.4 

13.8 

14.2 

620  10.4 

10.7 

10.7 

11.1 

11.4 

11.6 

12.0 

12.3 

12.5 

12.9 

13.1 

13.4 

13.8 

640  10.1 

10.4 

10.6 

10.7 

11.0 

11.3 

11.6 

12.0 

12.3 

'12.6 

12.9 

13.2 

13.5 

660   9.5 

9.9 

10.2 

10.5 

10.6 

11.0 

11.3 

11.6 

11.9 

12.3 

126 

12.9 

13.2 

680   9.0 

9.3 

9.6 

10.0 

10.3 

10.5 

10.8 

11.8 

11.5 

11.9 

12.2 

12.4 

12.8 

700  1  8.5 

8.9 

9.1 

9.5 

9.8 

10.1 

10.3 

10.7 

11.1 

11.4 

11.8 

12.1 

12.4 

720   8.0 

83 

8.5 

9.0 

9.2 

9.6 

9.9 

10.2 

10.5 

10.9 

11.3 

11.7 

12.0 

740   7.5 

7.8 

8.0 

8.3 

8.6 

9.0 

9.3 

9.7 

9.9 

10.4 

10.8 

11.1 

11.5 

760 

7.1 

73 

7.5 

7.9 

8.1 

8.4 

8.6 

9.1 

9.4 

9.7 

10.1 

10.5 

10.9 

780 

6.8 

7.0 

7.1 

7.3 

7.6 

7.9 

8.1 

8.5 

8.8 

9.2 

9.4 

9.8 

10.2 

800 

6.7 

6.8 

6.8 

7.0 

7.1 

7.3 

7.5 

7.8 

8.2 

8.6 

8.8 

9.1 

9.5 

820 

6.7 

6.8 

6.6 

6.8 

6.9 

7.0 

7.1 

7.4  7.6 

7.9 

8.1 

8.4 

8.7 

840 

6.8 

6.8 

6.8 

6.8 

6.8 

6.9 

6.9 

7.1 

7.2 

7.4 

76 

7.9 

8.1 

860 

7.2 

7.1 

7.1 

7.0 

6.9 

6.9 

6.8 

6.8 

6.9 

7.1 

7.2 

7.3 

7.6 

880 

7.7 

7.5 

7.4 

7.3 

7.1 

7.0 

6.8 

6.8 

6.7 

6.8 

68 

70 

7.2 

900 

8.5 

8.2 

7.9 

7.7 

7.5 

7.3 

7.2 

7.1 

6.9 

6.9 

6.8 

6.8 

6.8 

920 

94 

9.2 

8.7 

8.4 

8.1 

7.9 

7.6 

7.4 

7.1 

7.0 

6.9 

6.8 

6.7 

940 

104 

100 

9.7 

9.4 

8.9 

8.6 

8.3 

8.1 

7.7 

7.4 

7.1 

6.9 

6.7 

960 

U  5 

11.2 

10.7 

104 

9.8 

9.5 

9.1 

8.8 

8.5 

8.1 

7.7 

7.4 

7.1 

980 

127 

12.3 

11.8 

11.6 

11.1 

106 

10.0 

9.7 

9.2 

8.9 

85 

8.1 

7.7 

1000 

139 

13.4 

13.1 

12.7 

12.1 

11.8 

11.3 

10.8 

10.2 

9.9 

9.4 

8.9 

8.4 

610 

520 

530 

540 

550 

560 

570 

680 

bm 

600 

610 

620 

630 
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Perturbations  produced  by  Jupiter. 

Arguments  II.  and  V. 

V. 


;  IL  , 630 

,       1 

640 

660 

660 

670 

680 

690 

700 

710 

720  730 

740  750  . 

r* 

tf 

// 

//  1  // 

ff 

r$ 

// 

/» 

//   // 

/* 

"  i 

0 

8.4 

8.0 

7.7 

7.3  6.9 

6.7 

6.5 

6.6 

6.3 

6.2  6.2 

6.4 

6.5 

20 

9.4 

9.0 

8.4 

8.0  7.6 

7.1 

6.9 

6.7 

6.4 

6.3  6.0 

6.1 

6.1 

40!  10.6 '10.1 

9.4 

8.9,  8.3 

7.8 

7.4 

7.0 

6.6 

6.4  6.2 

69 

6.8 

60 

11.8  1  11.3 

10.6 

10.1 

9.3 

8.7 

8.2 

7.7 

7.2 

6.8  6.4 

6.2 

5.8  i 

80 

13.2  12.7 

12.0 

11.3  10.6 

9.9  9.2 

8.7 

8.1 

7.6  7.1 

66 

6.2 

100 

14.7  14.1 

13.4 

12.8  12.0 

1 

11.3,10.6 

9.9 

9.1 

8.5  7.9 

7.3 

6.8 

1 

120  1 10.2  15.4 

14.9 

14.2  13.4 

12.7 

12.0 

113 

10.4 

9.8;  8.9 

8.2 

7.6  1 

140  17.7 

17.2 

164 

15.6  149 

14.2 

13.4 

12.7 

11.9 

11.1  10.2 

9.6 

8.8 

160.19.1 

18.6 

17.9 

17.3,16.6 

16.7 

15.0 

14.2 

13.3 

12.6  11.7 

10.9 

10.0' 

ISO  20  3 

19.9 

19.4 

18.8  18.0 

17.3' 16.7 

15.8 

16.0 

14.1 .  13.2 

12.4 

11.51 

200|21.5 

21.2 

20.8 

20.2 

19.3 

18.9 

18.1 

17.6 

16.6 

16.7 

14.9 

14.0 

13.1  i 

220122  5 

22.3 

21.9 

21.6 

21.0 

20.3 

19.7 

19.0 

18.2 

17.5 

16.6 

15.5 

14.7 

240  23  2 

23  0 

22.9 

22.5 

22.0 

21.6' 21.1 

20.6 

19.8 

19.1 

18.2 

17.3 

16.4 

260 

239 

23.8 

23.7 

23.5 

23.1 

22.7 ;  22.3 

21.8 

21.2 

20.6 

19.8  19.1 

18.1 

280 

24.1 

24.3 

24.2 

24.2 

24.0 

23.7 '23.5 

23.1 

22.4 

21.8 

21.2  20.5 

19.8 

300 

24.3 

24.5 

24.6 

24.6 

24.5 

24.4 

24.2 

23.9 

23.6 

23.1 

22.6  21.9 

21.2 

320 

242 

24.5 

24.7 

24.9 

24.8 

24.8 

24.8 

24.7 

24.4 

24.1 

23.7  23.1 

22.5- 

340 

23.7 

24.2 

24.5 

24.7 

25.0 

25.2125.1 

25.0 

25.0 

24.9 

24.6 

24.1 

23.7 

360 

23.2 

23.7 

24.2 

24.5 

24.7 

25.0 '  25. 1 

25.3 

25.4 

25.3 

25.1 

24.9 

24.5 

380 

22.5 

23.1 

23.6 

24.1 

24.4 

24.7 

25.1 

25.2 

26.4 

25.6 

25.4 

253 

25.2 

400 

21.5 

22.3 

22.8 

23.4 

23.9 

24.3 

24.7 

25.1 

26.2 

25.4 

26.6 

25.6 

25.5 

420 

20.6 

21.3 

22.0 

22.6 

23.1 

23.6  24.1 

24.6 

26.0  86.2 

26.4 

25.6 

25.7 

440 

10.6 

20.3 

21.0 

21.8 

22.3 

22.9  i  23.4 

23.9 

24.3  24.8 

25.0 

25.2 

25.6 

460 

18.7 

194 

20.1 

20.7 

21.3 

21.9  22.6 

23.3 

23  6  24.1 

24.6 

24.8 

251 

480 

17.9 

18.5 

19.1 

19.7 

20.3 

21.0  1  21.6 

22.2 

22.8  23.3 

238 

24.3 

24.6 

600 

16.9 

17.6 

18.2 

18.8 

19.3 

19.9 

20.7 

21.4 

21.9  22.5 

22.9 

23.4  23.9 

1 

520 

16.2 

16.8 

17,3 

17.9 

18.4 

19.0 

19.7 

20.4 

21.0 

21.6 

21.1 

23.6  23  0 

640 

154 

16.1 

16.6 

17.2 

17.5 

18.1 

18.7 

19.3 

19.9 

20.6 

21.2 

33.7  22.2 

660 

14.9 

15.4 

16.0 

16.5 

16.9 

17.3 

17.9 

18.4 

18.9 

19.6 

20.1 

20.7 

213 

580 

14.5 

15.0 

15.3 

15.9 

16.3 

16.7 

17.1 

17.6 

18.1 

18.7 

19.3 

198 

203 

600 

14.2 

14.6 

14.9 

15.3 

15.8  16.3 

16.6 

17.0 

17.4 

17.9 

18.3 

18.9 

194 

620 

138 

14.2 

14.6 

14.9 

15.1 

15.7 

16.2 

16.6 

16.9 

17.3 

17.6 

18.0 

18  5 

640 

13.5 

140 

14.2 

14.6 

14.8 

15.1 

16.6 

16.1 

16.5  16.8 

17.1  17.5 

17  9 

660 

132 

135 

13.9 

14.3 

14.6 

14.9 

16.2 

16.6 

15.9 

16.4 

166  17.0 

17  3 

680 

12.8 

13.2 

13.5 

13.9 

14.2 

14.5 

14.9 

15.2 

15.6 

16.0 

16.2  16.5 

168 

700 

12.4 

12.9 

13.3 

13.5 

13.8 

14.2 

14.6 

14.9 

16.1 

156 

15.9 

16.3 

164 

720 

12  0 

12.4 

12.8 

13.2 

13  5 

13.8 

14.2 

14.5 

14.8 

15.1 

16.6 

15.8 

If.l 

740  11.5 

11.9 

12.2 

12.6 

12.9 

13.3 

13.8 

14.2 

14.5 

14.8 

15.1 

15.4 

15  7 

760 ;  10  9 

11.4 

11.8 

12.2 

12.4 

12.8 

13.2 

13.7 

14.1 

14.5 

14.7 

15.0 

15  4 

780  102 

10.6  11.2 

11.6  11.9 

12.4 

12.8 

13.2 

13.6 

13.9 

14.3 

14.6 

14.9 

800  95 

10.0 

10.3 

10.9 

11.3 

11.6 

12.1 

12.6 

13.9 

13.4 

13.8 

14.3 

14  5 

820  87 

93 

9.7 

10.0 

10.5 

10.9 

11.4 '11.9 

12.8 

12.8 

13.2 

13.6,14  0 

840 

8.1 

8.4 

8.8 

9.3 

9.6 

10.1 

10.6,11.1 

11.6 

12.1 

12.5 

13.0  13  1 

860 

7.6 

7.9 

8.1 

8.5 

8.8 

9.2 

9.7  10.2 

10.7 

11.2 

11.7 

13.1  12  6 

880  i  7.2 

7.4  7.6 

7.8 

8.1 

8.6 

8.8,  9.4 

9.8 

10.2 

107 

11.3  >  11  8 

900,  6  8 

7.0 1  7.1 

7.3 

7.4 

7.8 

8.2!  8.5 

1 

8.9 

9.4 

98 

10.3  j  10  8 

920  1  6  7 

6.8  i  6.8 

6.9 

7.0 

7.0 

7.4'  7,8 

8.1 

86 

8.9 

9.4 

09 

;  940  6  7 

6.7,  6.7 

6.8 

6.7 

6.8 

6.8,  7.1 

7.4 

7.7 

8.1 

8.4 

89 

960  7  1 

7.0  6.8 

6.7 

6.5 

6.6 

6.6,  6.7 

6.8 

7.1 

73 

7.7"  8  0 

980  77.  7.4  7.1 

6.9 

6.6 

6.6 

6  4  6.4 

6.3 

65 

6f 

69  73 

1000   84;  8.0  7.7 

7.3 

6.9 

6.7 

6.5  6.5 

6.3 

6.2 

62 

6.4  6  5 

63  )  ''  to  fi-SO  660  '  670  '•  680  ' 

690  700 

710 

720 

73» 

740  .  750 
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Perturbations  produced  by  Jupiter. 

Arguments  II.  and  Y. 

V. 


II.  I  750  ,  760  770  :  780 1  790  i  800  810  I  820  830  840  I  850  800  870  i 


0, 
20 
40 
60 
SO 
100 

120 
140 
160 
180 
800 


6.5 
6.1 
5.8 
5.8 
6.2 
6.8 

7.6 

8.8 

10.0 

11.5 

13.1 


220  14.7 


240 
260 
280 
300 

320 
340 
360 
380 
400 

420 
440 
460 
480 
5C0 

520 
540 
660 
580 
600 

620 
640 
660 
680 
700 

720 
740 
760 
780 
800 

820 
840 
860 
880 
900 

920 
940 
960 
980 
1000 


164 

18.1 
198 
21.2 

22.5 
23.7 
24.5 
25.2 
25.5 

25.7 
25.0 
25.1 
24.6 
23.9 

23.0 
22.2 
21.3 
20.3 
19.4 

18.5 
17.9 
17.3 
16.8 
16.4 

16.1 
15.7 
15.4 
149 
14.5 

14.0 
134 
12.6 
11.8 
10.8 

9.9 
89 
8.0 
73 
6.5 


6.8 
6.2 
5.9 
5.7 
5.8 
6.3 

7.4 

8.1 

9.3 

10.6 

12.2 

13.8 
15.3 
17.2 
18.9 
20.4 

21.9 
23.0 
24.0 
24.9 
25.4 

25.6 
25.6 
25.3 
24.9 

24.2 

23.6 
22.6 
21.7 
20.8 
19.9 

19.0 
18.3 
17.6 
17.1 
16.7 

16.3 
16.0 
15.7 
15.3 

14.7 

14.4 
13.7 
13.1 
12.3 
11.8 

10.8 
9.4 
8.3 
76 
6.8 


750  I  760 


// 

7.2 
6.5 
5.9 
5.7 
5.7 
5.9 

6.5 
7.4 
8.5 
9.7 
11.2 

12.9 
14.5 
16.3 
17.9 
19.6 

21.2 
22.4 
23.6 
24.5 
25.1 

25.5 
25,7 
25.5 
25.2 
24.7 

239 
282 
22.2 
21.3 
20.4 

19.5 
18.7 
18.1 
17.4 
16.9 

16.5 
16.2 
16.0 
15.6 
15.2 

14.7 
14.1 
185 
12.8 
11.9 

10.8 
9.9 
88 
79 

7.2 


770 


7.5 
6.7 
62 
5.7 
5.6 
5.6 

6.0 
68 
7.8 
9.0 
10.4 

12.0 
13.6 
15.3 
170 
18.7 

20.4 
21.8 
23.0 
24.0 
24.8 

26.3 
25.7 
25.6 
25.4 
25.0 

24.3 
23.6 

22.8 
21.8 
20.8 

20.1 
19.2 
18.5 
17.8 
17.3 

16.9 
16.5 
16.1 
15.9 
15.5 

15.1 
14.5 
13.9 
183 
12.4 

11.4 

10.4 

9>l 

84 

7.5 


8.0 
7.0 
6.4 
5.9 
5.4 
5.5 

5.7 
6.2 
7.2 
8.2 
9.5 

11.1 
12.6 
14.3 
16.1 
17.7 

19.4 
21.1 
22.4 
23.5 
24.5 

25.0 
25.5 
258 
256 
25.8 

24.7 
24.0 
23.2 
22.3 
21.4 

20.5 
19.7 
18.9 
18.2 
17.7 

17.2 
16.7 
16.4 
16.1 
15.8 

15.4 
15.1 
14.3 
13.7 
13.0 

12.0 

11.0 

10.0 

8  9 

8.0 


// 

8.4 
7.4 
6.6 
6.1 
56 
5.3 

55 

5.8 
6.5 
7.5 
8.8 

10.2 
11.7 
13.3 
15.0 
16.8 

18.5 
20.2 
21.6 
22.8 
23.9 

24.5 
25.3 
25.7 
25.6 
25.4 

24.9 
24.4 
287 


8.8 
7.9 
6.9 
6.2 
5.7 
5.3 

6.1 
5.4 
5.9 
6.9 
7.9 

9.3 
10.7 
12.2 
14.0 
15.8 

17.4 
19.2 
20.8 
22.1 
23.4 

24.2 
24.9 
25.4 
25.5 
25.5 

25.2 
24.6 
24.0 

22.7  1 28.2 

21.9 


f* 


20.9 
20.1 
19.4 
18.6 
18.0 


22.2 

21.4 
20.5 
19.6 
18.9 
18.8 


17.6 

17.8 

17.0 

17.3 

16.6 

16.7 

16.3 

16.5 

15.9 

16.2 

16.7 

15.8 

16.4 

15.4 

14.8 

16.2 

14.1 

14.5 

184 

13.7 

12.5 

12.9 

11.6 

12.1 

10.6 

11.1 

9.5 

99 

8.4 

8.8 

9.5 
8.4 
7.4 
6.5 
5.9 
5.4 

5.2 
5.2 
5.5 
63 
7.1 

8.4 

9.8 

11.4 

13.0 

14.7 

16.5 
18  3 
19.9 
21.4 
22.7 

23.7 
24.6 
26.2 
25.4 
25.6 

26.4 
24.9 
24.3 
23.7 
22.7 

21.8 
22.0 
20.1 
19.4 
18.7 

18.0 
17.6 
17.2 
16.7 
16.6 

16.1 
16.8 
15.5 
16.0 
14.2 

13.4 
12.6 
11.7 
10.6 
9.6 


// 


10.1 
9.0 
7.8 
6.9 
6.1 
5.4 

5.1 
5.0 
6.1 
6.8 
6.5 

7.5 

8.8 

10.4 

11.9 

13.7 

16.5 
17.1 
18.9 
20.5 
21.9 

23.2 
24.1 
24.8 
25.2 
26.4 

26.4 
26.1 
24.6 
23.9 
23.1 

22.2 

21.8 
20.6 
19.7 
18.9 

18.3 
17.8 
17.4 
16.9 
16.6 

16.8 
15.9 
16.6 
15.8 
14,7 

14.0 
18.0 
12.2 
11.1 
10.0 


ff 


780  i  790  800  810  I  820  i  R30  840  I  860  £60  870 


10.6 
9.5 
8.2 
7.2 
6.8 
6.6 

5.1 
4.9 
5.9 
6.2 
6.9 

6.7 

7.9 

9.4 

10.9 

12.6 

14.2 
16.1 
17.9 
19.6 
21.0 

22.8 
28.4 
24.3 
24.9 
25.2 

25.3 
26.0 
24.7 
24.1 
23.4 

22.6 
81.7 
80.7 
20.1 
19.8 

18.6 
17.9 
17.4 
17.1 
16.8 

16.4 
16.1 
16.8 
16.4 
16.0 

14.8 
18.6 
12.6 
11.6 
10.6 


11.0 
10.0 
8.8 
7.7 
6.7 
6.9 

6.2 
4.8 
4.7 
4.8 
6.3 

6.1 
7.0 
8.3 
9.9 
11.5 

13.2 
15.0 
16.8 
18.5 
20.1 

21.5 
22.7 
23.7 
24.6 
24.9 

25.2 
26.1 
24.8 
24.4 
28.7 

22.9 
22.1 
21.8 
20.4 
19.6 

18.7 
18.1 
17.8 
17.8 
16.9 

16.6 
16.2 
16.0 
15.6 
16.2 

14.7 
18.9 
18.1 

12.1 
11.0 


11.6 
10.6 
9.5 
8.3 
7.3 
6.3 

5.5 
5.0 
4.7 
4.7 
6.0 

66 
66 
7.7 
8.9 
10.5 

12.3 
13.9 
16.9 
17.6 
19.2 

20.7 
22.0 
28.1 
24.1 
24.7 

25.1 
25.1 
24.9 
24.6 
24.1 

28.8 
22.5 
21.7 
20  7 
20.0 

19  8 
18  6 
18  0 
17.6 
17.1 

16.9 
16.6 
16.8 
16.9 
16.6 

16.0 
14.4 
13.7 
12.8 
11.6 


12.4 

11.1 

10.0 

8.8 

7.8 

0.8 

5.8 
6.1 
4.7 
4.6 
4.7 

6.2 
6.9 
6.9 
8.0 
9.4 

11.2 
12.9 
14.7 
16.5 
18.2 

19  8 
21.8 
83.6 
88.6 
84.8 

84.8 
85.0 
84.9 
84.7 
84.3 

28.6 
22.8 
88.0 
81.8 
20.8 

19.6 
18.8 
18.8 
17.7 
17.3 

17.0 
16.7 
16.4 
16.1 
16.7 


16.8 

14.7 
14.1 
13.8 
12.4 


I 
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TABLE  XXXn. 


Perturbations  produced  by  Jupiter. 

Arguments  II.  and  Y. 

V. 


II. 

870 

880 

890 

900 

910 

920 

930 

940 

950 

960 

970 

980 

ft 

990 

1000 

■  1  " 

"   ;  // 

*/ 

0 

12.4 

12.9 

13.2 

13.6 

13.9  14.2 

14.4 

14.8 

15.0 

15.1 

15.1 

15.2 

15.2 

15.3 

so 

11.1 

11.7 

12.2 

12.7 

13.2  13.6 

13.8 

14.1 

14.4 

14.7 

14.8 

15.0 

14.9 

14.9 

40 

10.0 

10.5 

11.1 

11.7 

12.3  12.6 

13.0 

13.4 

13.7 

14.1 

14.3 

14.6 

14.7 

14.7 

60 

8.8 

9.4 

9.9 

10.6 

11.2  11.8 

12.1 

12.6 

12.9 

13.3 

13.6 

13.9 

14.2 

14.4 

80 

7.8 

8.3 

8.7 

9.3 

10.0  10.5 

11.1 

11.6 

12.1 

12.5 

12.8 

13.2 

13.5 

13.8 

100 

6.8 

7.2 

7.6 

8.1 

8.6  9.4 

1 

9.9 

105 

10.9 

11.4 

12.0 

12.4 

12.8 

13.2 

120 

5.8 

6.1 

6.6 

7.1 

7.6  8.1 

8.7 

9.4 

9.9 

10.4 

10.8 

11.4 

11.8 

12.3 

140 

5.1 

5.3 

5.6 

6.0 

6.5  7.0 

7.5 

8.2 

8.7 

9.3 

9.7 

10.3 

10.8 

11.3 

160 

4.7 

4.8 

4.8 

5.2 

5.61  5.9 

6.3 

6.8 

7.4 

8.0 

8.6 

9.2 

9.7 

10.2 

180 

4.5 

4.5 

4.4 

4.5 

4.81  5.1 

5.4 

5.8 

6.2 

6.9 

7.4 

8.0 

8.4 

9.1 

200 

4.7 

4.5 

4.2 

4.2 

4.2 

4.4 

4.6 

5.0 

5.3 

5.7 

6.8 

6.9 

7.4 

7.8 

220 

5.2 

4.7 

4.3 

4.2 

4.1 

4.1 

4.0 

4.3 

4.5 

4.8 

5.1 

5.7 

6.2 

6.8 

240 

5.9 

5.3 

4.7 

4.3 

4.1 

4.0 

3.8 

3.9 

4.0 

4.2 

43 

4.7 

6.2 

5.7 

260 

6.9 

6.1 

5.4 

4.9 

4.4 

4.1 

3.8 

3.7 

8.6 

3.7 

3.8 

4.1 

4.3 

4.9 

280 

8.0 

7.2 

6.3 

5.7 

5.2 

4.6 

4.1 

3.8 

3.5 

3.5 

3.5 

3.6 

3.7 

3.9 

300 

9.4 

8.5 

7.5 

6.8 

6.1 

5.4 

4.7 

4.3 

3.9 

3.6 

3.3 

3.3 

8.3 

3.4 

320 

11.2 

10.1 

9.1 

8.1 

7.3 

6.5 

5.7 

5.0 

4.4 

4.0 

3.6 

3.4 

8.8 

3.2 

340 

12.9 

11.8 

10.7 

9.6 

8.7 

7.7 

6.8 

6.0 

5.2 

4.6 

41 

3.7 

3.4 

3.2 

360 

14.7 

13.4 

12.3 

11.1 

10.1 

9.2 

8.3 

7.4 

6.4 

5.7 

49 

4.3 

38 

3.5 

380 

16.5 

15.4 

14.2 

13.0 

11.8 

10.8 

9.7 

8.7 

7.8 

6.9 

6.1 

5.4 

4.6 

4.1 

400 

18.2 

17.2 

16.0 

14.9 

13.8 

12.4 

11.4 

10.4 

9.3 

8.3 

7.3 

6.4 

5.6 

5.0 

420 

19.8 

18.8 

17.7 

16.7 

15.5 

14.4 

13.1 

11.9 

10.9 

9.8 

8.8 

8.0 

6.9 

6  1 

440 

21.2 

20.3 

19.3 

18.3 

17.3 

16.2 

14.9 

13.8 

12,7 

11.5 

10.5 

9.5 

8.4 

7.5 1 

460 

22.5 

21.6 

20.6 

19.7 

18.9 

17.9 

16.7 

16.6 

14.3 

13.3 

12.2 

10.9 

100 

9o: 

480 

235 

22.7 

220 

21.1 

20.2 

19.3 

18.2 

17.3 

16.2 

15.0 

13.8 

128 

11.6 

10  5 

600 

24.3 

23.8 

23.0 

22.3 

21.6 

20.7 

19.7 

18.8 

17.8 

16.7 

15.4 

14.5 

13.4  12  3 

520 

24.8 

24.3 

287 

23.2 

22.7 

21.9 

21.1 

20.2 

19.2 

18.3 

17.2 

16.1 

15  0>140i 

540 

25.0 

24.8 

243 

23.9 

23.4 

22.8 

22.1 

21.3 

20.6 

19.7 

18.7 

17.6 

16.6 

15  6' 

660 

24.9 

24.8 

247 

24*4 

24.0 

28.6 

22.9 

22.4 

21.6 

20.8 

20.0 

19.1 

18.2 

17  1 

580 

24.7 

24.7 

24.6 

24.5 

24.3 

23.9 

23.5 

23.1 

22.5 

21.9 

21.1 

20  3  •  19.5 

18.6 

600  1  24.3 

24.3 

24.3 

24.3 

24.3 

24.1 

23.8 

23.5 

23.0 

22.5 

22.0 

21.4120.6 

19.8 

620 

23.6 

23.7 

23.9 

24.0 

24.1 

24.1 

23.9 

23.7 

23  4 

23.1 

22.6 

22.1  121.4 

20.8 

640 

22.8 

23.1 

23.2 

23.4 

23.6 

23.7 

23.8 

23.7 

23.5 

23.2 

22.9 

22.6 

22  1 

21.6 

660 

22.0 

22.3 

22.5 

22.8 

23.0 

23.2 

232 

23.3 

23.2 

23.1 

23.0 

22.8 

22.5 

S2.1 

680 

21.2 

21.5 

21.7 

22.0 

22.3 

22.5 

22.6 

22.8 

22.9 

22.9 

228 

227 

22.7 

S2.3 

700 

20.3 

20.7 

20.9 

21.2 

21.5 

21.7 

21.9 

22.2 

22.3 

22.5 

22.5 

23.5  22.4 

22.2 

730 

19.5 

19.8 

20.1 

20.4 

20.8 

21.1 

21.2 

21.4 

21.6 

21.8 

21.9 

22.0;220 

22  0, 

740 

18.8 

19.0 

19.2 

19.6 

19.9 

20.2 

20.5 

20.7 

20.9 

21.1 

21.2 

21  5  21.5 

21.61 

760 

18.2 

18.5 

18.4 

18.8 

19.1 

10.4 

19.6 

19.9 

20.1 

203 

20  5 

20.8  21.0 

21.2' 

780 

17.7 

17.8 

18.0 

18.1 

18.4 

18.7 

18.8 

19.1 

193 

195 

19.7 

20.0 ,  20  2 

204 

800 

17.3 

17.4 

17.4 

17.7 

17.9 

18.0 

18.1 

18.4 

18.6 

18.9 

18.9 

19.1  19.4 

19.6 

820 

17.0 

17.2 

17.2 

17.2 

17.4 

17.4 

17.6 

17.8 

17.8 

18.1 

18.3 

18  5  18.6 

18  8 

840 

16.7 

16.8 

16.8 

16.9 

17.2 

17.2 

17.1 

17.1 

17.3 

17.4 

17.5 

17  8  17.9 

18  1, 

860 

16.4 

16.5 

16.5 

16.6 

16.6 

16.7 

16.8 

16.9 

16.9 

17.0 

17.0 

17.1 

17  2 

174' 

880 

16.1 

16.3 

16.3 

16.5 

16.5 

16.5 

16.6 

16.6 

166 

166 

16.6 

167 

16.7 

16  9 

900 

15.7 

15.9 

16.1 

16.2 

16.3 

16.4 

16.3 

16.8 

16.2 

16.2 

16.2 

16.3 

16.3 

163 

920 

153 

165 

15.6 

15.9 

16.0 

16.1 

16.1 

16.1 

16.0 

161 

16.1 

161 

16.0 

160 

940 

14.7 

15.9 

152 

154 

157 

15.8 

15.8 

16.0 

15.9 

159 

15.9 

15  8  <  15.7 

158 

960 

14.1 

14.3 

145 

14.8 

15.2 

15.5 

15.5 

15.7 

15.7 

15.7 

15.6 

15  6 

15  5 

15  5 

980 

133 

12.7 

139 

14.2 

14.5 

14.8 

15.1 

15.3 

154 

15.5 

15.4 

15  4 

15.4 

153 

1000 

12.4 
870 

12.9 
880 

13.2 
890 

13.6 
900 

13.9 
910 

14.2 
920 

14.4 
930 

14  8 
940 

15.0 

15.1 

15.1 
970 

15.2 
980 

15.8 
990 

153 

950 

960 

lOOC 

TABLE  XXXIII. 
Perturbations  ptoduced  by  Saturn, 

Arguments  II  and  VII. 
VII, 
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n 

0 

100 

200 

300 

400 

600 

600 

700 

800 

900 

1000 

// 

// 

// 

9t 

f* 

tt 

»» 

t» 

t§ 

f* 

0 

1.2 

1.6 

1.4 

1.0 

0.7 

06 

0.6 

0.6 

0.4 

0.8 

1.2 

100 

0.9 

1.2 

1.3 

1.1 

0.9 

0.8 

0.7 

0.7 

0.6 

0.7 

0.9 

200 

0.7 

0.9 

1.0 

1.1 

1.0 

0.9 

0.8 

0.8 

0.9 

0.8 

0.7 

300 

0.9 

0.8 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

0.9 

400 

1.0 

0.9 

0.6 

0.4 

0.6 

0.9 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.0 

600 

1.1 

1.0 

0.8 

0.4 

0.2 

0.6 

1.0 

1.8 

1.3 

1.2 

1.1 

600 

1.2 

1.1 

0.9 

0.6 

0.2 

0.2 

0.5 

1.1 

1.6 

1.6 

l.S 

700 

1.4 

1.1 

1.0 

0.8 

0.4 

0.1 

0.3 

0.8 

1.4 

1.7 

1.4 

800 

1.6 

1.3 

1.0 

0.8 

0.6 

0.4 

0.1 

0.3 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

900 

1.6 

1.4 

1.1 

0.9 

0.7 

0.6 

0.3 

0.2 

0.6 

l.S 

1.6 

1000 

1.2 

1.6 

1.4 

1.0 

0.7 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.4 

0.8 

IS 

ConaUnt,  l/'O 


TABLE  XXXIV. 

Variable  Part  of  SurCs  Aberration. 
Argument,  Sun's  Mean  Anomaly. 


O 

I* 

11* 

III* 

IV* 

o 

o 

*» 

ft 

// 

/# 

It 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.1 

0.3 

0.6 

0.6 

30 

3 

0.0 

0.0 

0.8 

0.8 

0.6 

0.6 

S7 

6 

0.0 

0.0 

0.2 

0.3 

0.6 

0.6 

M 

9 

0.0 

0.0 

OS 

0.3 

0.6 

0.6 

21 

IS 

0.0 

0.1 

0.2 

0.4 

06 

0.6 

18 

16 

0.0 

0.1 

0.2 

0.4 

0.6 

0.6 

15 

18 

0.0 

0.1 

OS 

0.4 

0.6 

0.0 

IS 

SI 

0.0 

0.1 

0.3 

0.4 

0.6 

0.6 

9 

24 

0.0 

0.1 

0.3 

0.4 

0.6 

0.6 

6 

S7 

0.0 

0.1 

0.3 

0.4 

0.6 

0.6 

8 

80 

0.0 

0.1 

0.8 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0 

1 

XI» 

x# 

IX* 

VUI* 

VII* 

VI» 

Conftant,  0/'8 
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TABLE 


MootCs  Epocks. 


Tbabs. 

1 

1830 

00174' 

1831 

00103 

1832  B 

00032 

1^88 

00236 

1834 

00164 

1836 

00093 

1836  B 

00022 

1837 

00224 

1888 

00163 

1889 

00082 

1840  B 

00011 

1841 

00213 

1842 

00142 

1843 

00071 

1844  B 

00000 

1846 

00203 

1846 

00182 

1847 

00061 

1848  B 

99990 

1849 

00192 

1850 

00121 

1851 

00060 

1852  B 

99979 

1863 

00181 

1864 

OUllO 

1866 

00089 

1856  B 

99968 

1857 

00171 

1868 

00100 

1859 

00029 

1860  B 

99968 

1861 

00160 

1862 

00089 

1868 

00018 

1864  B 

99947 

1865 

00149 

I8r>6 

00078 

18»-.7 

00007 

1868  B 

99986 

1869 

00188 

1870 

00067 

1871 

99996 

1872  B 

99926 

1873 

(K)127 

1871 

00066 

1876 

99986 

1876  B 

99914 

1877 

00117 

1878 

00046 

1879 

99976 

I8H0  B 

99904 

1881 

10106 

1882 

00086 

1883 

99964 

1884  B 

99893 

18S5 

00095 

4641 
1749 
8957 
6816 
4034 
1232 

8441 
6209 
8608 
0716 
7926 

5788 
2991 
<i200 
7408 
6266 

2475 
9683 
6892 
4760 
1968 

9167 
6375 
4238 
1442 
8650 

5869 
3717 
0925 
8184 
5842 

3200 
0409 
7617 
4826 
2684 

9898 
7101 
4809 
2168 
9376 

6686 
3798 
1651 
9860 
6068 

3277 
1136 
8343 
6652 
2760 

0618 
7827 
5036 
2244 

10042 


4461 
4127 
3793 
4499 
4164 
8830 

3496 
4202 
3868 
3634 
3199 

8906 
8671 
3237 
2903 
3609 

3276 
2941 
2606 
3312 
2978 

2644 
2810 
3016 
2681 
2347 

2018 
2719 
2386 
2061 
1716 

2428 
208b 
1754 
1420 
2126 

1792 
1457 
1123 
1829 
1495 

1161 
0827 
1633 
1198 
0864 

0580 
1236 
0902 
06(^8 
023M 

0940 
0606 
0271 


4638 
9381 
4125 
9166 
8900 
8644 

3388 
8419 
3163 
7907 
2661 

7682 
2426 
7169 
1913 
6944 


9886 
2367 
4829 
7636 
01 07 
2679 

6051 
7858 
0829 
2801 
5278 

8080 
0651 
3028 
6496 
8302 


1688  0773 


6432 
1176 
6207 
0961 

5696 
U439 
5469 
0213 
4967 

9701 
4782 
9476 
4220 
8964 

3995 
8739 
3483 
8227 
8257 

8001 
i746 
7489 
2620 
7264 

2008 
6752 
1782 
6526 
1270 

6014 
1046 
578J« 
<'&33 
5277 


3245 
6717 
8524 
0996 

3467 
6989 
8746 
1217 
3689 

6160 
8968 
1489 
3911 
6383 

9190 
1661 
4188 
6605 
9412 

1888 
4355 
r.827 
9634 
2105 


0685 
6432 
2229 
6899 
4196 
^998 


5979 
7040 
8100 
0219 
0279 
1340 


57912400 
1960  3618 
7767 '467  » 
3665  6639 
9362  6700 

5622  7818 
1819  8879 


711f5 
2914 
9083 

488« 

0678 

6475 

2644 

8442 

4289 
0036 
6206 
2008 
7801 

8698 
9767 


9989 
lOOu 
2118 

3179 
4239 
6300 
6418 
7479 

8639 
9600 
071b 
1778 

2889 

• 

3899 
5018 


566516078 


1362 
7169 

3329 
9126 
4923 
0721 
689u 


7189 
8199 

9817 
n378 
1438 
2499 
3617 


8 


9921 
2878 


7623 
6487 


4835!5351 
7683  4239 


0140 
2598 

6055 


8103 
1967 

0831 


7903  9719 
0360*8683 
2818  7447 


5276 


6810 


8123  6199 
0680;4062 
30S8'2926314 


10 


219 
825 
432 
108 
716 
321 

928 
005 
211 
818 
424 

101 

707 


5495 
8343 


1790,920 


067  b 


697 


0800  9642  203 
.S267 18406,810 
671517270  4ltJ 
8663  6168  093 


1020 

3477 
5986 
8782 
1240 
3697 


5022 

3886 
2749 
1687 
0601 
9365  802 


700 

306 
91 X 
589 
196 


6166  8229  409 
900217117  086 
1460)5981  692 
3917;4846|2V9 
6374,3709  905 


922212697 
1679{l461 
41 S7  0324 
6694 '9188 
9442  8u76 


2687  467s  18996940 
8486  6738  4857 '6804 
4282'679l*'6814  4668 
0452  7917>9662  356i* 
6249  8U78  21192420 


581 
188 
79.% 
401 
07h 

685 


11 


22A 
587 


18 


468 
177 


948897 


340 
701 
061 


687 
406 
126 


422  846 


814 
175 


364 


586!074 
8961793 


IS 


2R8I588 
649|302 
010022] 
37l'741 
7H8  581 


123 

484 
845 
237 
597 

968 
319 
711 
o72 
432 

793 

186 
646 


468 
940 
413 
920 
393 
866 

889 
846 
319 
792 
266 

772 
245 
718 
191 
698 


250  171 
970!  644 


689 
479 
199 

918 


117 
624 
097 

570 


637  048 


427 
147 
866 

586 
376 

M<I6 


907-814 
267.534 


669 

020 
381 
742 
134 

494 


323 
043 
76.' 
482 
272 

991 


291'855.711 


4577  2046 
70497843 
9856  4013 


2327 
4799 

7280 
o078 
2649 
6021 
7493 


0308  030O 
d062|2771 
979«'5243 


981«> 
6608 

1405 
7574 
3372 
9169 
4966 


0088  4676 


1099 
2217 
3277 
4338 

5898 
6617 
7577 
8638 
9698 


1186  0816 
6933il877 
2730!2987 


7034 
9881 
2389 
4796 

7264 
0101 
2569 
6016 
7473 


1283 
0147 
9085 


898 
574 
181 


216431 
t\08  220 
968:9441 


65u 
023 
496 

969 
476 
949 
422 
896 

402 

875 
348 
821 

328 

801 
274 
747 
254 

727 


394 

o70 


7899|677 
6763  283 


6627 
4615 
3379 
2243 


787  3291659  200 
69*' 378!  678 
1891 
653! 
126 


082  16H 

448'888 


808 


890  164 


567  566 


607 


327 


599 
IU6 
579 
062 
1107|386  68b  2751526 


I7x:9l7  836 
78o!278'55R! 


99S7'4640!7715|8528I3998 


0321  9095  062 
669 


2798  8859 
52861722 


7698 
0643l9670i0522;4697l61 16!0641 


6686 


•>7« 


080 
391 
762 


882  118 


0G4l 

784 

6<*3. 

j231 


6474:669  505  013 


0321 
506' 
978 

4611 
951) 
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TABLE  XXXV. 
MoonHs  Epochs, 


TMTt. 

ETectkm. 

Anomftly. 

YttlAtlaii. 

Loi^iUide. 

1880 

_   o   /   »# 

6  17  412 

o   /    n 

1124  81  4.6 

2  13  2  39 

1122  66  87.7 

1881 

11  7  36  41 

2  23  14  24.6 

6  22  40  4 

4  2  18  42.8 

1832  B 

4  28  7  11 

6  21  67  44.4 

11  2  17  28 

8  11  41  48.0 

1838 

10  29  67  40 

9  8  44  58.5 

3  24  6  21 

1  4  16  28.4 

1834 

4  20  29  11 

0  2  2818.6 

8  843  45 

6  13  38  83.6 

1885 

10  11  0  40 

8  1  11  88.6 

0  18  21  10 

9  28  138.8 

1886  B 

4  1  82  9 

6  29  64  68.7 

4  22  58  84 

2  2  2444.0 

1887 

10  3  22  39 

9  11  42  12.8 

9  14  47  27 

6  24  68  24.6 

1838 

3  23  64  9 

0  10  26  32.9 

1  24  24  61 

11  4  2129.8 

1889 

9  14  26  88 

3  9  8  58.1 

6  4  816 

3  18  44  86.0 

1840  B 

3  4  57  8 

6  7  62  18.2 

10  13  7i9  42 

7  23  7  40.4 

1841 

9  6  47  87 

9  19  39  27.5 

3  6  28  33 

0  16  41  20.0 

1842 

2  27  19  7 

0  18  22  47.6 

7  15  6  68 

4  26  4  26.2 

1848 

8  17  50  87 

3  17  6  7.9 

11  24  48  23 

9  4  27  81.6 

1844  B 

2  8  22  7 

6  16  49  28.1 

4  4  20  48 

1  18  60  87.0 

1846 

8  10  12  36 

9  27  36  42.6 

8  26  9  40 

6  6  2417.6 

1846 

2  044  6 

0  26  30  2.8 

1  5  47  6 

10  15  47  28.0 

1847 

7  21  16  36 

8  25  8  23.2 

6  16  24  80 

2  26  10  28.3 

1848  B 

1  11  47  5 

6  23  46  43.6 

9  26  166 

7  4  83  83.7 

1849 

7  13  37  36 

10  6  33  579 

2  16  60  47 

11  27  7  14.6 

1860 

14  9  4 

1  4  17ia8 

6  26  28  12 

4  6  8019.9 

1861 

6  24  40  36 

4  8  0  88.6 

11  6  637 

8  16  63  26.4 

1862  B 

0  16  12  6 

7  143  69.2 

3  16  43  8 

0  26  16  31.0 

1868 

6  17  2  84 

10  18  81  18.7 

8  7  8154 

6  17  60  11.6 

1864 

0  7  34  4 

1 12  14  84.1 

0  17  9  20 

9  27  13  17.2 

1866 

6  28  6  33 

4 10  67  64.7 

4  26  46  44 

2  6  36  22.7 

1866  B 

1118  87  3 

7  9  4116.2 

9  6  2410 

6  16  69  28w2 

1857 

6  20  27  38 

10  21  28  29.8 

128  18  2 

11  8  33  9.1 

1868 

1110  59  2 

1  20  11  5a8 

6  7  50  27 

8  17  56  14.6 

1869 

6  130  38 

4  18  66  10.9 

10 17  27  63 

7  27  19  20.1 

1860  B 

10  22  2  3 

7  17  38  81.4 

2  27  6  18 

0  6  42  26.8 

1861 

4  23  62  32 

10  29  2646.1 

7  18  64  10 

4  29  16  6.6 

1862 

10  14  24  2 

1  28  9  6.6 

1128  3186 

9  8  3912.9 

1868 

4  4  56  82 

4  26  62  27.8 

4  8  9  1 

1  18  2  17.9 

1864  B 

9  25  27  2 

7  26  86  48.0 

8  17  46  25 

6  27  26  93.6 

1866 

8  27  17  81 

11  7  28  2.7 

1  9  86  18 

1019  69  4.3 

1866 

9  17  49  2 

2  6  628.8 

6  1912  43 

2  29  29  10.1 

1867 

8  8  20  31 

6  449  44.0 

9  2860  9 

7  8  4616.7 

1868  B 

8  28  62  2 

8  8  83  4.7 

9  8  27  34 

1118  8  21.4 

1869 

3  0  42  33 

11  16  2019.6 

7  016  26 

410  42  2.S 

1870 

8  2114  2 

2  14  8  40.8 

U  9  53  61 

8  20  6  8.0 

1871 

2  1146  88 

6  12  47  0.6 

3  19  31  16 

0  29  2813.5 

1872  B 

8  217  3 

8  1180  21.2 

7  29  8  42 

6  8  67  19.1 

1873 

2  4  782 

11  23  17  86.7 

0  20  67  33 

10  124  69.1 

1874 

7  24  89  2 

8  22  0  66.1 

4  20  84  69 

210  48  6.8 

1876 

1  16  10  81 

6  20  44 16.7 

9  10  12  23 

6  20  11 10.8 

1876  B 

7  6  42  1 

8  19  27  87.2 

1  19  49  49 

10  29  34  1&8 

1877 

1  7  32  31 

0  114  61.8 

6  11  88  41 

8  92  7  67.2 

1878 

6  28  4  0 

2  29  58  12.3 

10  2116  6 

8  181  2.7 

1879 

0  18  85  31 

6  28  41  82.9 

8  0  63  32 

0  10  54  8.2 

1880  B 

6  9  7  1 

8  27  24  68.4 

7  10  80  67 

16  20  17  13.0 

1881 

0  10  57  30 

0  012  8.1 

0  2  19  49 

9  12  60  64.7 

1882 

6  129  0 

S  7  66  98  6 

4  1157  14 

I  22  14  0.8 

1883 

1192  0  80 

0  6  38  49.3 

8  21  84  40 

6  181  6.8 

1884  B 

5  12  82  0 

0  6  22  10.0 

1  112  4 

1011  0  11.6 

1886 

11  14  22  29 

0  17  9  247 

6  23  0  67 

3  8  S3  62.4 
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YXABA. 

Snpp.  of  Node. 

II 

V 

498 

VI 

602 

VII 
900 

VIII 
904 

IX 
427 

X 
062 

XI 

XII 

1880 

6  7  7  11.0 

10  24  46 

025 

433 

1831 

6  26  26  53.3 

2  15  18 

912 

914 

208 

210 

506 

001 

211 

710 

1832  B 

7  16  4«>35.5 

6  5  5u 

326 

827 

516 

516 

586 

940 

397 

986 

1833 

8  5  9  28.4 

10  731 

774 

779 

852 

856 

702 

885 

624 

297 

1834 

8  24  29  10.7 

128  3 

187 

191 

159 

163 

782 

825 

»10 

573 

1835 

9  13  48  53.0 

5  18  35 

601 

6i<3 

467 

469 

861 

764 

996 

850 

1836  B 

10  8  8  85.2 

9  9  8 

015 

016 

775 

775 

941 

708 

182 

127 

1837 

10  22  81  28.1 

110  49 

468 

468 

111 

116 

057 

648 

409 

437 

1888 

11  1151  10.4 

5  121 

876 

880 

419 

428 

187 

588 

595 

714 

1889 

0  1  lU  52.6 

8  2158 

290 

292 

726 

729 

217 

527 

781 

991 

1840  B 

0  20  80  34.9 

0  12  25 

704 

705 

084 

036 

296 

466 

967 

268 

1841 

1  9  53  27.7 

414  6 

152 

157 

370 

375 

412 

411 

194 

678 

1842 

1  29  13  10.0 

8  4  88 

566 

569 

678 

682 

49i 

850 

380 

855 

1848 

2  18  82  52.2 

11  25  10 

980 

980 

986 

988 

672 

290 

566 

131 

1844  B 

8  7  52  84.5 

3  15  42 

.S98 

394 

298 

294 

651 

229 

752 

408 

1845 

3  27  15  27.4 

717  23 

840 

846 

629 

684 

767 

174 

979 

718 

1846 

416  35  9.6 

11  7  55 

254 

258 

937 

941 

847 

113 

165 

995 

1847 

5  6  54  51.8 

2  28  27 

668 

670 

245 

247 

927 

058 

35i 

272 

1848  B 

5  26  14  34.1 

6  18  59 

082 

083 

563 

563 

006 

992 

637 

549 

1849 

6  14  37  27.0 

10  20  40 

531 

535 

889 

893 

122 

987 

764 

859 

1850 

7  3  57  9.2 

21112 

944 

947 

196 

200 

202 

876 

950 

186 

1851 

7  d3  16  51.5 

6  144 

358 

859 

504 

506 

282 

816 

186 

413 

1862  B 

8  12  36  33.6 

9  22  17 

772 

772 

812 

812 

362 

755 

322 

689 

1853 

9  159  26.5 

128  58 

220 

228 

148 

152 

477 

70O 

549 

000 

1854 

9  21  19  8.8 

6  14  80 

634 

686 

456 

469 

557 

689 

785 

276 

1856 

lU  10  38  51.1 

9  5  2 

047 

048 

763 

765 

637 

579 

921 

553 

1856  B 

10  29  58  33.8 

0  25  34 

461 

461 

071 

071 

717 

518 

107 

830 

1857 

11  19  2126.2 

4  27  16 

909 

912 

407 

411 

832 

468 

884 

140 

1858 

0  8  41  8.4 

817  47 

323 

825 

715 

718 

912 

402 

520 

417 

1850 

0  28  0  5a7 

0  8  19 

736 

787 

023" 

024 

992 

342 

706 

694 

1860  B 

1  17  20  32.9 

3  28  51 

150 

150 

830 

830 

072 

281 

892 

971 

1861 

2  6  43  25.8 

8  0  32 

598 

601 

666 

670 

187 

226 

119 

281 

1862 

2  26  3  8.0 

1121  4 

012 

014 

974 

977 

267 

165 

306 

558 

1863 

3  15  22  50.1 

81136 

426 

426 

282 

283 

847 

105 

491 

834 

1864  B 

4  4  42  82.8 

7  2  8 

889 

839 

590 

589 

427 

044 

677 

111 

1865 

4  24  5  25.2 

11  8  49 

287 

291 

926 

929 

542 

989 

904 

422 

1866 

518  25  7.3 

2  24  21 

701' 

703 

288 

236 

622 

928 

090 

698 

1867 

6  2  44  49.5 

614  53 

115 

115 

541 

542 

702 

868 

276 

975 

1868  B 

6  22  4  31.7 

10  5  26 

529 

528 

849 

848 

782 

807 

462 

252 

1869 

7  1127  24.6 

2  7  7 

977 

980 

185 

188 

897 

752 

689 

562 

1870 

8  0  47  6.7 

6  27  89 

390 

392 

493 

495 

977 

691 

876 

880 

1871 

8  20  6  49.0 

9  18  11 

804 

804 

801 

801 

057 

631 

061 

116 

1872  B 

9  9  26  31.1 

1  844 

218 

217 

109 

107 

137 

570 

247 

392 

1873 

9  28  49  24.0 

5  10  25 

666 

668 

445 

447 

252 

516 

474 

708 

1874 

1018  9  6.3 

9  0  57 

080 

081 

753 

754 

832 

454 

660 

979 

1875 

11  7  28  48.6 

0  2129 

498 

493 

060 

060 

412 

394 

846 

256 

1876  B 

11  26  48  80.8 

412  1 

907 

906 

368 

866 

492 

833 

032 

588 

1877 

016  1123.7 

8  13  42 

855 

357 

704 

706 

607 

278 

259 

843 

1878 

1  6  31  5.9 

0  4  14 

769 

770 

012 

018 

687 

217 

446 

120 

1879 

1  24  50  48.2 

8  24  46 

182 

182 

320 

319 

767 

167 

631 

397 

1880  B 

2  14  10  80.4 

7  15  18 

596 

595 

627 

623 

847 

096 

817 

674 

1881 

3  3  83  23.3 

1116  59 

044 

046 

968 

065 

962 

041 

044 

984 

1882 

8  22  63  5  5 

8  7  81 

458 

459 

271 

272 

042 

980 

280 

261 

1883 

4  12  12  47.6 

6  28  8 

872 

871 

579 

578 

122 

920 

416 

537 

1884  B 

5  182  29.8 

10  18  85 

255 

284 

887 

884 

202 

859 

603 

814 

1885 

5  20  55  23.0 

2  20  16 

733 

786 

223 

224 

817 

804 

829 

136 

82 
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TABLE  XXXVL 

Moim 

s  MotioTU  for 

Months. 

MMtl». 

EToction.    . 

Airantly. 

VuUliOD. 

Jina^T} 

0    0    0    0 

0    0    0    0.0 

9    0    0    0 

0    0    0    0-0 

FrtniUT 

11  SO  48  4S 

1  16    0  63.1 

0  17  64  48 

1  18  »    6.8 

Much 

Com 

10    7  40  » 

1  SO  60    4.3 

11  99  tS  16 

1  37  34  W.« 

B... 

10  18  69  se 

3    8  63  B8.S 

0  11  SB  43 

3  10  36     1.6 

April 

{Com 

SSSSft    B 

3    8  BO  67,3 

0  17  10    3 

8  IB  63  ».& 

Bi.. 

10    9  4S    S 

3  IS  94  B1.S 

0  39  21  39 

8  39    3    7.S 

M«r 

Com 

9    7  S8  61 

4    7  47  66.4 

033  63  84 

4  31   10    3.3 

:Bi.. 

»  19  17  60 

4  SO  61  G0.3 

I     6    4  SO 

6   4  SO  ?8.a 

Jdm 

Com. 

8  18  47  33 

6  33  48  49.4 

1  10  48  11 

6    0  38    9.1 

Wi.. 

S  10    S  33 

6    6  6S  43.4 

1  S3  69  38 

a  S3  48  44.1 

July 

Com. 

8    8  17  1« 

6  S4  46  48.6 

1   16  31  33 

7  14  66  39  8 

Hi.. 

8  19  SO  19 

7    7  49  48,6 

1  se  43  69 

7  28     6  1S.» 

Aag. 

Com. 

7  S9    6  68 

8    9  46  41.6 

3     4  3fl  20 

9     3  33  43  8 

;B«. 

8  to  U  S8 

8  Sa  60  36  6 

3  IS  37  47 

9  14  S4  308 

B«pt. 

Com. 

T  19  64  41 

B  S4  47  34.6 

3  SS  SI     7 

10  31  61  SIB 

Ui-. 

8     1  13  40 

10    7  61  S8.B 

a    4  33  34 

11    6    3  sa7 

Oct. 

Com. 

6  SB  S4S4 

10  SB  W  33  7 

3  S8    4  28 

11  37    9  33.4 

Bi. 

7  10  43  S3 

11     9  48  S7.7 

8  10  16  66 

0  10  19  87A 

N»T. 

Com. 

e  SO  13    0 

0  II  46  388 

3  16  69   16 

1    IS  37  38  S 

Hi: 

7    1  3S    B 

0  24  49  20.7 

8  S8  10  43 

t  S8  48    SJ 

Ck. 

Com. 

11  S»  43  4B 

1  IS  4s  ss.g 

3  31  48  37 

3  30  64  BS.I 

Bi.. 

8  II  1    48 

1  36  46  19.8 

4    S  64    4 

S    4    fiM.1 
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Month*. 

J»nnuT 

Febrn»iy_ 

Much 

jCoti. 

April 

(Com. 

H.J 

(Com, 
tB><. 

Jan* 

(Com. 
iBi.. 

My 

(Com. 

BU. 

Aug. 

(Com. 

S*pt 

Com. 

Od 

(Cora. 
JBi.. 

N«». 

(Com. 
!Bi.. 

Dk. 

,  Com. 
Bi.. 

TABLE  XXXVL 

Moon's  Motions  for  Months. 

Mcmthi. 

Sopp.  of  Node 

11         V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 

XI  jXII 

J.>n.«T 

0    0    0    00 

o'    0     0    000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000)000 

PebniUT 

0    I  38  29.7 

11    IB  n    054 

334 

878 

046 

111 

166 

390 

043 

K«ch 

Com. 

0    8    7  37.8 

9  37  68,007 

330 

866 

989 

114 

313 

488 

984 

Bi>. 

0    3  10  SS.S 

10    9    8   041 

360 

694 

033 

100 '319 

496 

018 

April 

Coo 

0    4  ill  ST  3 

9  13  43  Oei 

584 

543 

034 

S25 

478 

745 

037 

B>.. 

0    4  4a    T.9 

9  34  81   098 

693 

670 

oes 

281 

484 

081 

ic.r 

Com 

0    S  SI  16  4 

8  IS  16   081 

738 

046 

300 

993 

038 

B... 

0    6  34  ST.0 

8  39  38  :  US 

778 

417 

080 

338 

643 

034 

070 

Com 

0    7  S9  48.1 

8     8  88    136 

963 

264 

091 

411 

802 

383 

079 

on* 

B«. 

0    8    9  M.7 

8  18    8  1 170 

OOS 

393 

134 

447 

808 

324 

113 

Wy 

Com. 

0    9  8S    B.S 

7    8  33 ' 158 

147 

113 

103 

488 

963 

531 

088 

Bi). 

0    9  S8  10.9 

7  19  41    191 

186 

140 

136 

623 

967 

673 

133 

A»«. 

Com 

0  11  13  SBO 

S  34  18    310  371 

887 

147 

697 

136 

820 

131 

B.. 

0  11  ie  40.6 

7     B  34 

244 

411 

016 

las 

633 

133 

882 

164 

Bq« 

Com 

0  IS  es    4.7 

e     9  B8 

388 

806 

863 

193 

708 

391 

110 

I7S 

Bj. 

0  IS  69  IB  4 

6  31     T 

399 

636 

881 

337 

744    298 

162 

207 

Oct. 

Com 

0  14  S7  Site 

6  14  33 

2Sfi 

780 

710 

804 

783 '451 

368 

183 

Bia 

0  14  aO  84.4 

6  SB  41 

819 

819 

738 

818    456 

400,2161 

Nwr. 

Com 

0  18    6  83  8 

6    0  16 

339 

004 

585 

260 

894    6I6,,648'236 

B., 

0  le    9    4  3 

6  II  24 

373 

D43 

813 

283 

930    621    680    360 

Dk. 

Com 

0  17  41   IS  a 

4    4  49 

369 

188 

432 

361 

969    776    896    334 

Bi>. 

0  17  44  33  3 

4  16  68 

393  228 

461 

396 

006  |7B0|93S  1368 
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TABLE  XXXVIL 


Maoris  Motions  for  Days. 


D. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

18 

18 

1 

00000 

0000 

0000 

0000 

0000 

0000 

0000 

0000 

0000 

000 

000 

000 

000" 

8 

00274 

0660 

1040 

0287 

0336 

0372 

0068 

0390 

0024 

070 

081 

070 

034 

3 

00648 

1300 

2080 

0574 

0671 

0744 

0116 

0781 

0049 

140 

062 

141 

0681 

4 

00821 

1960 

8121 

0861 

1007 

1116 

0173 

1171 

0073 

210 

093 

811 

108 

6 

01096 

2600 

4161 

1148 

1342 

1488 

0231 

1661 

0097 

281 

125 

288 

137 

6 

01369 

3249 

6201 

1436 

1678 

1860 

0289 

1952 

0121 

861 

166 

358 

171 

7 

01643 

3899 

6241 

1722 

2013 

2232 

0346 

2342 

0146 

421 

187 

483 

806 

8 

01916 

4649 

7281 

2009 

2349 

2604 

0404 

2732 

0170 

491 

218 

493 

839 

9 

02190 

6199 

8321 

2296 

2684 

2976 

0462 

3122 

0194 

661 

249 

564 

873 

10 

02464 

6849 

9362 

2683 

3020 

3348 

0619 

3613 

0219 

681 

280 

684 

808 

U 

02738 

6499 

0402 

2870 

8356 

3720 

0677 

8903 

0248 

702 

811 

705 

848 

12 

03012 

7149 

1442 

3167 

3691 

4093 

0636 

4293 

0267 

772 

842 

775 

876 

13 

03286 

7799 

2482 

3444 

4026 

4466 

0692 

4684 

0291 

842 

874 

845 

410 

14 

03669 

8449 

3622 

3731 

4362 

4837 

0760 

5074 

0316 

912 

405 

916 

444 

16 

03833 

9098 

4663 

4018 

4698 

6209 

0808 

6464 

0340|982 

486 

986 

478 

16 

04107 

9748 

6603 

4306 

6033 

6681 

0866 

5854 

0364  052 

467 

057 

518 

17 

04380 

0398 

6643 

4692 

6369 

6963 

0923 

6246 

0389  122 

498 

187 

547 

18 

04664 

1048 

7683 

4878 

6704 

6326 

0981 

6635 

0413 

193 

529 

198 

581 

19 

04928 

1698 

8723 

6166 

6040 

6697 

1039 

7025 

0437 

268 

560 

868 

315 

SO 

06202 

2348 

9763 

6462 

6376 

7069 

1096 

7416 

0461 

838 

591 

889 

649 

21 

06476 

2998 

0804 

6739 

6711 

7441 

1154 

7806 

0486 

408 

628 

409 

688 

22 

06749 

3648 

1844 

6026 

7046 

7813 

1212 

8196 

0610 

478 

664 

480 

718 

23 

06023 

4298 

2884 

6313 

7382 

8186 

1269 

8586 

0584 

548 

685 

560 

758 

24 

06297 

4947 

3924 

6600 

7717 

8667 

1327 

8977 

0569 

614 

716 

681 

786 

25 

06671 

6697 

4964 

6887 

8063 

8929 

1385 

9367 

0588 

684 

747 

691 

880 

26 

06844 

6247 

6006 

7174 

8389 

9301 

1443 

9757 

0607 

754 

778 

768 

854 

27 

07118 

6897 

7046 

7461 

8724 

9678 

1500 

0148 

0631 

824 

809 

838 

888 

28 

07392 

7647 

8086 

7748 

9060 

0045 

1558 

0588 

0666 

894 

840 

908:988: 

29 

07666 

8197 

9126 

8036 

9396 

0417 

1616 

0928 

0680 

964 

872 

973  967 

80 

07940 

8847 

0166 

8322 

9731 

0789 

1673 

i:f!9 

0704 

084 

908 

048:991 

81 

08218 

9497 

1805 

8609 

0066 

1161 

1731 

1709 

0729 

105 

984 

lUlOlft 
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Moon^s  Motion  for  Days. 


D. 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

30 

31 

33 

23 

24 

26 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

81 

1 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

s 

099 

031 

037 

042 

026 

002 

000 

01 

01 

10 

03 

04 

04 

07 

04 

03 

00 

00 

3 

198 

061 

073 

084 

052 

004 

001 

03 

03 

20 

06 

08 

07 

14 

08 

06 

00 

00 

4 

297 

093 

110 

126 

078 

006 

001 

03 

03 

30 

08 

12 

11 

21 

18 

09 

01 

01 

6 

397 

122 

146 

168 

104 

008 

003 

03 

03 

41 

11 

16 

16 

28 

17 

12 

01 

01 

6 

496 

163 

183 

210 

130 

Oil 

002 

04 

04 

61 

13 

21 

18 

36 

21 

16 

01 

01 

7 

696 

183 

220 

262 

166 

018 

003 

05 

06 

61 

16 

26 

22 

42 

26 

18 

01 

01 

8 

694 

214 

266 

294 

182 

015 

003 

06 

06 

71 

19 

29 

26 

49 

29 

22 

01 

02 

9 

793 

244 

293 

336 

208 

017 

004 

06 

07 

81 

21 

33 

30 

66 

33 

26 

01 

02 

10 

893 

276 

329 

879 

234 

019 

004 

07 

08 

91 

24 

87 

33 

63 

38 

28 

02 

02 

11 

993 

306 

366 

421 

260 

021 

006 

08 

09 

01 

27 

41 

37 

70 

42 

31 

02 

02 

18 

091 

336 

403 

463 

286 

023 

006 

08 

09 

11 

29 

46 

41 

77 

46 

34 

02 

08 

13 

190 

366 

439 

605 

312 

026 

006 

09 

10 

22 

32 

49 

44 

84 

60 

37 

02 

03 

U 

389 

397 

476 

647 

337 

028 

006 

10 

11 

32 

34 

68 

48 

91 

64 

40 

02 

03 

16 

388 

437 

612 

689 

;I63 

030 

006 

11 

13 

42 

37 

68 

62 

98 

68 

43 

02 

08 

16  487 

468 

649 

631 

389 

032 

007 

11 

13 

62 

40 

62 

66 

05 

63 

46 

03 

04 

17 

687 

488 

686 

673 

416 

034 

007 

13 

14 

62 

42 

66 

69 

12 

67 

49 

03 

04 

18 

686 

619 

622 

716  441 

036 

008 

18 

14 

72 

46 

70 

63 

19 

71 

52 

03 

04 

19 

786 

649 

659 

757  467 

038 

008 

14 

16 

82 

48 

74 

66 

26 

76 

66 

03 

04 

20 

884 

680 

696 

799  493 

040  009 

14 

16 

92 

60 

78 

70 

83 

79 

69 

03 

06 

31 

983 

611 

732 

841  619 

043  009 

16 

17 

03 

63 

82 

74 

40 

84 

62 

03 

06 

32 

082 

641 

769 

883  646 

044  010 

16 

18 

13 

66 

86 

77 

47 

88 

66 

04 

06 

S3 

183 

673 

806 

926 1 671 

047  010 

17 

19 

23 

68 

90 

81 

64 

92 

68 

04 

06 

34 

381 

703 

842 

967  697 

049 

Oil 

17 

30 

33 

61 

96 

86 

61 

96 

71 

04 

06 

85 

380 

733 

878 

009  623 

061 

Oil 

18 

20 

43 

64 

99 

89 

68 

00 

74 

04 

06 

36 

479 

763 

916 

062 ,  649 

063 

Oil 

19 

21 

63 

66 

03 

92 

76 

04 

77 

04 

06 

87 

678 

794 

962 

094  676 

066 

013 

30 

22 

63 

69 

07 

96 

82 

09 

80 

04 

06 

38 

677 

834 

988 

136  701 

057 

013 

20 

23 

73 

72 

11 

00 

89 

13 

83 

06 

06 

39 

777 

866 

026 

178,727 

069 

013 

81 

24 

84 

74 

16 

03 

96 

17 

86 

06 

07 

ao 

876 

886 

061 

230  753 

061 

013 

33 

26 

94 

77 

19 

07 

03 

21 

89 

05 

07 

81 

976 

916 

098 

363  779  064'014| 

33 

26 

04 

80 

23 

11 

10 

25  92 1 

05 

07 

68 


TABLE  XXXVU. 


Moan^s  Motiaru  for  Days, 


D. 

Evection. 

Anomalj. 

Variatioii. 

JL  LoogiliidB. 

«   O   ' 

^   O   '   " 

,   O   '   /' 

,   O   '   " 

1 

0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  00 

0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  00 

S 

0  11  18  50 

0  13  3  54.0 

0  12  11  27 

0  18  10  85.0 

3 

0  22  37  59 

0  26  7  47.9 

0  24  22  53 

0  26  21  10.1  , 

4 

1  3  56  58 

1  9  11  41.9 

1  6  34  20 

I  9  81  45.1  , 

5 

1  15  15  58 

1  22  15  35.9 

1  18  46  47 

1  22  42  20.1 

6 

1  26  34  57 

2  5  19  29.8 

2  0  57  18 

2  6  52  66.1 

7 

2  7  53  57 

2  18  23  23.8 

2  13  8  40 

2  19  8  80.2 

8 

2  19  12  56 

3  1  27  17.8 

2  25  20  7 

8  2  14  6.2 

9 

3  0  31  55 

3  14  31  11.7 

3  7  81  34 

8  15  24  40.2 

10 

3  11  50  55 

3  27  35  5.7 

3  19  43  0 

8  28  85  16.2 

11 

8  23  0  54 

4  10  38  59.7 

4  1  54  27 

4  11  45  50.3 

13 

4  428  54 

4  23  42  53.7 

4  14  5  54 

4  24  56  26.3 

18 

4  15  47  63 

5  6  46  47.6 

4  26  17  20 

6  8  7  0.3 

14 

4  27  6  53 

5  19  50  41.6 

5  8  28  47 

6  21  17  85.4 

15 

5  8  25  52 

6  2  64  35.6 

6  20  40  14 

6  4  28  10.4 

16 

6  19  44  51 

6  15  58  29.5 

6  2  61  40 

6  17  38  45.4 

17 

6  13  5] 

6  29  2  28.5 

6  15  8  7 

7  0  49  20.4 

18 

6  12  22  50 

7  12  6  17.5 

6  27  14  84 

7  13  58  55.6 

19 

6  23  41  50 

7  25  10  11.4 

7  9  26  1 

7  27  10  30.5 

20 

7  6  0  49 

8  8  14  6.4 

7  21  87  27 

8  10  21  6.5 

21 

7  16  19  49 

8  21  17  59.4 

8  848  54 

8  28  81  40.5 

22 

7  27  38  48 

9  4  21  53.4 

8  16  0  21 

9  6  42  15.6 

23 

8  8  57  47 

9  17  25  47.8 

8  28  11  47 

9  19  52  50.6 

24 

8  20  16  47 

10  0  29  41.3 

9  10  28  14 

10  8  8  25.6 

25 

9  1  85  46 

10  18  83  85.8 

9  22  84  41 

10  16  14  0.7 

26 

9  12  54  46 

10  26  87  29.2 

10  4  46  7 

10  29  24  35.7 

27 

9  24  18  45 

11  9  41  23.2 

10  16  57  84 

11  12  85  10.7 

28 

10  5  32  45 

11  22  46  17.2 

10  29  9  1 

11  26  45  46.7 

29 

10  16  51  44 

0  6  49  11.1 

11  11  20  28 

0  8  66  20.8  . 

80 

10  28  10  43 

0  18  53  5.1 

11  28  81  54 

0  22  0  66.8 

81 

11  9  29  43 

1  1  66  69.1 

0  6  43  21 

1  6  17  86.8  ^ 

TABLE.  XXXVII. 
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MoofCs  Motions  for  Days, 


Hupp,  of  Node. 

II 

V 

VI 

VII 

vin 

IX 

X 

XI 

XII 

^  O   '   " 

0  0  0  0.0 

0  0  0 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

0  0  3  10.6 

0  11  9 

034 

039 

028 

034 

036 

005 

042 

034 

0  0  6  21  3 

0  22  18 

068 

079 

056 

067 

072 

Oil 

083 

067 

0  0  9  81.9 

1  3  27 

102 

118 

085 

101. 

108 

016 

125 

101 

0  0  12  42.5 

1  14  37 

136 

m. 

113 

135 

143 

021 

166 

135 

0  0  16  53.2 

1  25  46 

170 

197 

141 

169 

179 

027 

208 

168 

0  0  19  8.8 

2  6  55 

204 

237 

169 

202 

215 

032 

250 

202 

8 

0  0  22  14.5 

2  18  4 

238 

276 

198 

236 

251 

037 

291 

235 

9 

0  0  25  25.1 

2  29  13 

272 

316 

226 

270 

287 

043 

333 

269 

10 

0  0  28  35.7 

3  10  22 

306 

355 

254 

303 

323 

048 

374 

303 

11 

0  0  31  46.4 

3  21  31 

340 

395 

282 

337 

358 

053 

416 

336 

\% 

0  0  34  57.0 

4  2  40 

374 

434 

311 

871 

394 

068 

458 

370 

13 

0  0  38  7.6 

4  13  50 

408 

474 

339 

405 

430 

064 

499 

404 

14 

0  0  41  18.3 

4  24  59 

442 

513 

367 

438 

466 

069 

541 

437 

16 

0  0  44  28.9 

6  6  8 

476 

553 

395 

472 

502 

074 

583 

471 

10 

0  0  47  39.5 

5  17  17 

510 

592 

424. 

506 

538 

080 

624 

505 

17 

0  0  50  50.2 

5  28  26 

544 

632 

452 

539 

573 

085 

666 

538 

18 

0  0  64  0.8 

6  9  35 

578 

671 

480 

673 

609 

090 

707 

572 

10 

0  0  57  11.5 

6  20  44 

612 

711 

508 

607 

645 

096 

749 

605 

80 

0  1  0  22.1 

7  1  53 

646 

750 

537 

641 

681 

101 

791 

639 

31 

0  13  32.7 

7  13  3 

680 

790 

565 

674 

717 

106 

832 

673 

2S 

0  1  6  43.4 

7  24  12 

714 

829 

593 

708 

753 

112 

874 

706 

23 

0  1  9  54.0 

8  5  21 

748 

869 

621 

742 

788 

117 

915 

740 

34 

0  1  13  4.6 

8  16  30 

782 

908 

650 

775 

824 

122 

957 

774 

25 

0  1  16  15.3 

8  27  39 

816 

948 

678 

809 

860 

128 

999 

807 

26 

0  1  19  25.9 

9  8  48 

850 

987 

706 

843 

896 

133 

040 

841 

27 

0  1  22  36.5 

0  19  57 

884 

027 

734 

877 

932 

138 

082 

875 

28 

0  1  25  47.2 

10  1  6 

918 

066 

762 

910 

968 

143 

123 

908 

29 

0  1  88  57.8 

10  12  16 

952 

106 

791 

944 

003 

140 

165 

048 

30 

0  1  82  8.5 

10  28  25 

986 

145 

819 

978 

089 

164 

807 

976 

31 

0  1  36  19.1 

11  4  34 

020 

186 

847 

Oil 

076 

169 

248 

009  1 
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TABLE  XXXVIII. 


MoorCs  Motions  for  Hours, 


H. 

1 

2 
3 

4 

6 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
11 
12 

13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 


11 
23 
84 
46 

67 
68 
80 
91 

103 
114 
125 
137 

148 
160 
171 
182 

194 
205 
217 
228 

239  \ 
251 
262 
274 


27 
64 

81 
108 

135 
162 
190 
217 

244 
271 
298 
325 

352 
379 
406 
433 

460 
487 
515 
542 

569 
596 
623 
650 


43 

87 
130 
173 

317 
260 
803 
347 

390 
433 
477 
620 

668 
607 
650 
693 

737 
780 
823 

867 

910 

953 

997 

1040 


12 
24 
36 
48 

60 
72 
84 
96. 

108 
120 
131 
143 

156 
167 
179 
191 

203 
216 
227 
239 

251 
263 
275 
287 


14 
28 
42 
56 

70 

84 

98 

112 

126 
140 
154 
168 

182 
196 
210 
224 

238 
252 
266 
280 

294 
308 
322 
336 


6 


16 
31 
47 
62 

78 

93 
109 
124 

140. 
155 
171 
186 

202 
217 
233 
248 

264 
279 
295 
310 

326 
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4.4 

16 

M 

IS    3 

16  30  G 

17  16 

18  40.0 

4-6 

16 

3S 

IS  30 

19    8.3 

17  47 

19  13.9 

4.7 

IS 

3S 

16  68 

19  36.8 

18  17 

19  45.9 

4,8 

17 

87 

17  S7 

20   e.e 

18  48 

20   18.8 

4-9 

17 

38 

17  66 

80  41.3 

19  18 

20  61.8 

6.0 

18 

39 

18  33 

31   13.8 

19  49 

31  84.7 

fi.2 

18 

40 

IS  es 

31  46.S 

30  19 

31  57.6 

6-3 

19 

41 

19  30 

33   19.3 

30  50 

33  30.6 

S.4 

19 

4S 

19  48 

83  SI. 8 

81  20 

33    3.6 

fi.fl 

30 

48 

30  16 

S3  34  e 

81   fil 

S3  86,6 

6.7 

20 

44 

SO  4fi 

33  B7.1 

S3  31 

34    9.4 

5.8 

31 

45 

31   13 

34  39.8 

93  S3 

34  4S.3 

6.0 

31 

40 

31  41 

36    3.0 

S3  33 

85  16,3 

S.1 

31 

47 

33  10 

86  3fi.l 

33  63 

35  48.3 

6.3 

33 

48 

33  38 

36    7.8 

34  28 

86  31.3 

6.4 

33 

49 

38     S 

30  40.6 

34  54 

36  64.1 

S.5 

33 

SO 

38  84 

37  18.1 

36  34 

37  37.0 

6.6 

33 

Bl 

34    S 

37  468 

36  56 

88    0.0 

S.8 

34 

fin 

34  81 

28  18.5 

36  86 

38  33.9 

6.9 

34 

sa 

34  69 

38  51.1 

36  6S 

39    5.9 

7.0 

36 

64 

36  38 

S9  33.8 

37  SS 

89  88.8 

7.1 

36 

06 

36  U 

39  66.4 

37  66 

30  11.8 

7.8 

36 

M 

36  S4 

30  39  1 

38  ar 

30  44.7 

7.4 

36 

87 

36  63 

81      1.8 

38  67 

31   176 

7.5 

37 

U 

37  31 

31  34.4 

39  38 

31  60  6 

7.7 

37 

SS     S7  49 

33    7.1 

36  58 

33  a.-.6 

7.8 

38 

L«. 

38  17 

8S  38.8 

SO  29 

33  66.6 

7.9 

38 

1      S 
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MwnCs  Motions  for  Seconds. 


Sec. 

Evec. 

Anom. 

Var. 

I.iOng. 

Sec. 

Evec. 

Anom. 

Var. 

Long. 

// 

/* 

// 

// 

f* 

fe 

// 

10 

1 

0 

0.5 

1 

0.5 

31 

15 

16.9 

16 

17.0 

S 

1 

1.1 

1 

1.1 

33 

16 

17.4 

16 

17.6 

3 

1 

1.6 

2 

1.6 

33 

16 

18.0 

17 

18.1 

4 

3 

3.3 

2 

2.2 

34 

16 

18.6 

17 

18.7 

6 

3 

3.7 

3 

2.7 

35 

17 

19.1 

18 

19.8 

6 

3 

8.3 

3 

3.3 

36 

17 

19.6 

18 

19.8 

7 

3 

8.8 

4 

3.8 

37 

18 

80.1 

19 

80.3 

8 

4 

4.3 

4 

4.4 

38 

18 

80.7 

19 

20.9 

9 

4 

4.9 

5 

4.9 

39 

18 

81.3 

80 

21.4 

10 

5 

5.4 

5 

« 

5.5 

40 

19 

81.8 

30 

22.0 

11 

5 

6.0 

6 

6.0 

4t 

19 

88.3 

21 

88.5 

13 

6 

6.5 

6 

6.6 

42 

30 

88.9 

21 

83.1 

13 

6 

7.1 

7 

7.1 

43 

20 

83.4 

22 

83.6 

14 

7 

7.6 

7 

7.7 

44 

21 

84.0 

28 

84.8 

15 

7 

8.3 

8 

8.3 

45 

81 

84.6 

83 

84.7 

16 

8 

8.7 

8 

8.8 

46 

28 

85.0 

83 

86.3 

17 

8 

9.3 

9 

9.3 

47 

88 

85.6 

84 

85.8 

18 

9 

9.8 

9 

9.9 

48 

83 

86.1 

84 

86.4 

19 

9 

10.3 

10 

10.4 

49 

83 

86.7 

86 

86.9 

SO 

9 

10.9 

10 

11.0 

50 

24 

87.8 

86 

87.4 

31 

10 

11.4 

11 

11.5 

51 

24 

87.8 

86 

88.0 

32 

10 

12.0 

11 

12.1 

53 

26 

88.3 

86 

88.6 

33 

11 

13.5 

13 

13.6 

53 

86 

88.9 

87 

89.1 

24 

11 

13.1 

13 

13.3 

54 

86 

89.4 

87 

89.8 

85 

13 

13.6 

13 

13.7 

55 

86 

89.9 

28 

30.8 

36 

13 

14.1 

18 

14.3 

56 

86 

80.6 

88 

80.7 

37 

13 

14.7 

14 

14.8 

57 

87 

81.0 

89 

31.8 

88 

13 

15.8 

14 

15  4 

58 

87 

81.6 

29 

81.8 

89 

14 

15.8 

16 

15.9 

5-: 

88 

38.1 

30 

38.4 

80 

14 

16.8 

16 

16.6 

60 

88 

83.7 

30 

88.9  . 
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IIH  4  4 

1300  4  3 

ISfiO  4    1 

1400|  4 

I4fi0,  3  S 

1600|  3  3 

l6fio|  8  3 

1600.  3   1 

IBMi  3 

iToo  s  e 

1750|  3   4 

1800  2  a 

ISMJ  S  S 

IMO|  3  S 

1060,  S    1 

»,. 

S060I  S 

1100  1   II 

SIM)  1   E 

noo,  1  4 

3350.  1   4 

S30o'  1   4 

ewo  1  4 

3400  1   4 

34M  1   4 

.UDO'  I   4 


urn  10  I 

ITOO'IO  3 

I760!l0  3 

two'it  I 

4860  11  3 

490011  e 

(9M'i3  1 

6000  13  4 


B500;31    1 
Bfi6o!31    i 

)o;si  { 

6«50;23 

^10700  33  I 

|J  076033  ! 

_,   S800S3  S 

'  sesolss  a 

1   11900X3  4 

r:  3950  33  e 

^;  7000  23 
to         I 

,_  7060  33 

J  7100  33    1 

"  7160  33  5 

„  7300  33   ! 

,.    T300  33  S 

^   7830  33  a 

u    7400  33  a 

^    7450  33  a 

'"pSOOSS  8 


7600  33 

S9.3 

76aOiS3 

39.4 

760fl,2a 

38.9 

7650  23 

37,7 

7700  23 

35.8 

7750  S3 

333 

7BOOJ23 

30^ 

7860 

23 

26.4 

7900 

33 

23-0 

7950 

23 

169 

8000 

23 

11.2 

8050 

23 

4.8 

8100 

57.9 

8160  23 

603 

8200:33 

42.0 

8350.38 

33.3 

8300,33 

33.7 

8360  33 

13.7 

8400  33 

3.1 

845021 

619 

8600|SI 

40,1 

8660131 

27  8 

8600121 

16.0 

e65o'si 

1,6 

g700SO 

47.7 

8760  20 

333 

8800  20 

18-4 

8850  30 

30 

890019 

472 

8950  19 

310 

9000  19 

14  3 

9060  18 

672 

9100,18 

39.7 

9150.18 

21.8 

920018 

3,6 

9250  17 

46.1 

9300  17 

36  3 

B350!lT 

70 

9400;i6 

47  6 

9460  19 

27.9 

9600  16 

7.9 

966015 

47,7 

1)800  16 

27.4 

8650  15 

68 

0700  14 

48,1 

9760  14 

263 

980o'l4 

4,4 

9860  13 

43,4 

990013 

22.3 

9960|13 

1.3 

0000  13 

40.0 
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JTl    4 

diff 

B 

• 

diff 

»   m|a,.| 

9.3 
9.1 
9.0 
S-9 
B.7 
8.6 
83 
7.9 
7.7 
7,3 
6.9 
6.6 
8.1 

e.3 

*7 
43 
37 
3.1 

a,e 

3.0 
1.4 
0.9 

... 

1    B.6 

110  8 
114  3 

117.8 
1313 

1Z4.S 
137.8 

I30,a 

186.8 
139.B 
MSI 
I44G 
146.7 
148  7 
IBO.S 
lfiS.3 
153  6 
lUQ 
IU.9 
156  7 
167  3 
167,6 
1B7.7 

3,e 

3,8 
3,S 
3.G 
3.4 

3,3 
3,1 
3,0 
1,9 
8  7 
38 
3.4 
3,S 
SO 

1.8 
1.4 

1.S 
1,0 
0.8 
OS 
04 
0.1 

680.3 
6  39.B 
6  28,8 
eSB.9 
6  34-3 
6  81,0 
618,9 
6  13,3 
8   8.6 
6   0,7 
5M,0 
646.8 
888,7 

5  30,3 
5S1,S 

6  11.9 
G    S,0 
461.7 
4  41.0 
4  30.1 
418.8 
4    7.3 
3  66.7 
3  43,9 
3  31.e 
3S0.O 
3    8.1 
3  66.1 

3  44  a 

3  33.7 
3  31.2 
Z   9.9 
16B.0 
14a..<) 
138.0 
138.1 
118.7 
1    9.7 
1    1-8 
063,4 
016,0 

039.8 
033,3 

0  37.8 
0M.1 
019-0 
016.7 
DlS-1 
011.8 
QIO.I 

1  B.T 

0.4 

1^9 
3.6 
3.9 
4.1 
4.7 
6.4 
6.1 
8.7 
7.4 
70 
8.4 
9.0 
9,4 
9.9 
10.3 
10.7 
10.B 
11.8 
11.6 
11.8 
11.8 
13.0 
11.9 
119 
11.0 
11.8 
11-8 
11-6 
11.3 
10.9 
10.7 
10.8 
9.0 
9.4 
9.0 
8.4 
7.9 
7,4 
8.7 
8.1 

51 

4.1 
88 

a.6 

1.9 
1.1 
0.4 

8  89,4 
3  89.8 
3  38.6 
3  87.5 
8  36.0 
3  34,1 
3317 
889.0 
826.9 
333.4 
318.6 
8143 
3   97 
3   49 
2  59  7 
3643 
343.E 

2  42  7 

3  86.6 
3  30  8 
3  33.8 
217  3 
310.5 
a    8.7 
156.9 
150.0 
148  1 
186  3 
189  6 
1228 
118,8 
1    97 
1   8.4 
067,3 
061,4 
045.7 
040  8 
035,1 
030,3 
0  3BT 
031.5 
017  6 
0141 
0110 
0   8,3 
0   69 
0   4.0 
0  2,6 
0   1,8 
0  0,8 
B  06 

0,3 
0,7 
1.0 
1.6 
I,B 
24 
27 
3.1 
3.6 
3.0 
4,8 
4-6 
4.8 
B.2 
5,4 
6,7 
5.9 
fl.l 
8.8 

e.6 

8.8 
8.7 
8.8 

6.8 
B.9 
6.9 
3.8 
6.8 
6.7 

8.1 
5.9 
5.7 
S.4 
5.3 
4.8 
4.8 
4.S 
3.9 
3.5 
3.1 
J.7 
84 

i.e 

1.5 
1.0 
0.7 
93 

0    6.8 
0   6,4 
0   6,9 
0   7,7 
0   88 
010,3 

oiai 

014S 
016,B 
019  2 
0  83,2 
0  36  4 
0289 

036  6 
0  40.7 
U46-1 
n49.6 
0543 

0  58  3 

1  4! 
1    92 
114  3 

1  19.S 

130.0 
18G.8 
140.5 
146.7 
160.8 
165  9 
3    08 

2  6.7 
310,4 
314  9 
3103 
2334 
J  27,3 

3  31,1 

2  34  6 
237  8 

3  40.8 
3  43  4 
^146.8 
347.9 

2  40,7 
851.2 

3  53  3 

363.8 

0.8 

0.6 

0-8 

l.B 
3.1 
34 
26 
3.0 
3.2 
36 
38 
3.9 
4.1 
4.4 
4S 
47 
49 
4-0 
6.1 
6.1 
6.3 
6.2 
5,8 
6,3 
S.2 
53 
5.1 
6.1 

:.: 

3.9 
38 
36 
8.3 
80 
8.8 
34 
3.1 
1.8 
1-6 
1  I 
08 
06 
03 

0    0.8 
0   0.9 
0    1.3 
0    18 
0   2.7 
0   8.7 
0   60 
0   8,4 
0  8  1 
010,0 
012.1 
0144 
0IS.8 
019.6 

0  36,2 
0288 
0315 
034  8 
0888 
0417 
0  45.3 
048  0 
0  68  6 

0  56.3 

1  0.0 
1    3,7 
I    7.4 
1  11  1 
1  14  7 
1183 

iai8 

186  2 
188.6 
1317 
1848 
187.7 
140  6 
I4S.S 
146  6 
147.9 

160  0 
IA9 
1686 
1660 
1663 
157  3 
1682 
168,7' 
I6e.l 
166» 

.:. 

04 
0-6 
0.9 
I.O 
1.3 
1-4 
1.7 
1.9 
B.1 
3.8 
3.4 
8.7 
3.8 
3.9 
8.1 
3.8 
3.3 
8.4 
3.6 
3.8 
3.6 
3.7 
S.7 
8.7 
8-7 
3.7 
3.7 
S.S 
3.8 
8.S 
3.4 
3.8 
3.8 
3.1 
8.9 
3,8 
3.7 
8,4 
8.8 
8,1 
1,1 
1,7 
1.4 
1.8 
1,0 
0.f 
0.6 
0.4 
0.1 

SIOOI 
3000 
IBOO 
1800 
1700 
1600 
1600 
1400 
1300 
1300 
llOO 

900 

800 
700 
600 
600 

400 

^ 

i 

9400 
9300 

MM 
0100 
9000 
8900 
8800 
8700 
8600 
0500 
S400 
8300 
8800 
4100 
BOOS 
7M(I 
7800 
7700 
l«0t 

noo 
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Equations  8  and  9. 


Equations  10  and  11. 


100 
200 

aoo 

400 

600 
600 
700 
800 
900 

1000 
1100 
1300 
1300 
1400 

1600 
1600 
1700 
1800 
1900 

2000 
2100 
2200 
2800 
2400 

2600 
2600 
2700 
2800 
2900 
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3100 
3200 
3800 
3400 

3600 
3600 
8700 
3800 
3900 

4000 
4100 
4200 
4800 
4400 

4600 
4600 
4700 
4800 
4900 
6000 


8 


I  20.0 
1  15.6 
1  11.1 
1  67 
1     2.3 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


58.0 
53.8 
49.7 
45.7 
41.9 

382 
34.7 
31.4 
28.2 
253 

22.6 
20.1 
17.9 
15.9 
14.2 

12.7 

11.5 

10.6 

9.9 

9.5 


0  9.4 
0  9.6 
0  10.1 
0  10.8 
0  11.8 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 


9 


130 
14.6 
16.3 
18.4 
20.7 

23.2 
25.9 
28.8 
32.0 
35.3 

38.8 
42.4 
46.2 
50.2 
54.2 

68.4 
2.6 
6.9 
11.2 
16.6 
20.0 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


200 
287 
37.3 
45.7 
53.7 

1.3 

8.3 

14.7 

20.2 

25.0 


2  28.9 
2  31.9 
33.9 
34.9 
35.0 


2  34  1 

2  32  2 

2  29.5 

2  25.9 

2  21.5 


2 
2 
2 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

1 
1 
1 
1 


16.4 
10.7 
4.4 
57.7 
50.7 

43.5 
36.2 
28.9 
21.8 
14.9 

8.3 

2.2 

56.6 

51.7 

47.5 

43.9 
41.2 

39.3 
38.3 
38.1 

39.7 
40.2 
42.4 
45.4 

49.0 

53.2 
56.0 
3.1 
8.6 
14.2 
20.0 


Arg. 

8 

/  // 

6000 

1  20.0 

5100 

1  24.4 

6200 

1  28.8 

5300 

1  33.1 

5400 

1  37.4 

5500 

1  41.6 

5600 

1  45.8 

6700 

1  49.8 

5800 

1  53.8 

5900 

1  67.6 

6000 

2  1.2 

6100 

2  4.7 

6200 

2  8.0 

6300 

2  11.2 

6400 

2  14.1 

6500 

2  16.8 

6600 

2  19.3 

6700 

2  21.6 

6800 

2  23.7 

6900 

2  25.4 

7000 

2  27.0 

7100 

2  28.2 

7200 

2  29.2 

7300 

2  30.0 

7400 

2  30.4 

7500 

2  30.6 

7600 

2  30.5 

7700 

2  30.1 

7800 

2  29.6 

7900 

2  28.5 

8000 

2  27.3 

8100 

2  25.8 

8200 

2  24.1 

8300 

2  22.1 

8400 

2  19.9 

8500 

2  17.4 

8600 

2  14.7 

8700 

2  11.8 

8800 

2  8.6 

8900 

2  6.3 

9000 

2  1.8 

9100 

1  68.1 

9200 

1  54  3 

9300 

1  60.3 

9400 

1  46.2 

9600 

1  42  0 

9600 

1  37.7 

9700 

1  338 

9800 

1  28.9 

9900 

1  24.6 

10000 

1  20.0 

9 


f 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
2 
2 

2 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

1 
1 
1 


20.0 
26.8 
81.4 
36.9 
42.0 

46.8 
51.0 
54.6 
57.6 
69.8 

1.3 

1.9 
1.7 
0.7 

58.8 

56.1 
52.5 
48.3 
43.4 
37.8 

31.7 
25.1 
18.2 
11. 1 
3.8 

66.5 
49.3 
42.3 
36.6 
29.3 

23.6 
18.5 
14.1 
10.6 
7.8 

6.9 
5.0 
5.1 
6.1 
8.1 

11.1 
15.0 
19.8 
25.3 
31.7 

38.7 
46.3 
54.3 
27 
11.8 
20.0 


Arg. 
0 

10 
10.0 

11 

// 
10.0 

Arg. 

10 

500 

10.0 

10 

9.3 

11.1 

510 

9.6 

20 

8.6 

12.1 

620 

9.2 

30 

8.0 

13.1 

530 

8.9 

40 

7.4 

14.1  i 
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33  57.0 

34  47.9 
36  87.7 
36  26.2 

47.2 

S  15  fl46.0 


62.2 

60.9 
49.8 
48.6 


37  59.4 

38  44.2 

39  27.6 

40  9.7 


44.8 
48.4 
42.1 


49  37.1 
4948.3 

49  68.1 

50  6.4 
50  13.3 

6018.7 
60  22.6 
50  26.0 
60  26.0 
6026.6 

2^ 


40.9 
89.5 
38.2 
36.8 
35.6 

34.1 

32.7 
31.4 
29.9 
28.6 

27,2 

25.7 
24.3 
22.9 
21.4 

20.0 

18.6 
17.1 
15.6 
14.3 

12.7 

11.2 
9.8 
8.3 
6.9 

6.4 

3.9 
2.4 

1.0 


20 


60  25.5 
5028.6 
50  20.1 
5016.2 

50  8.8 
60    1.0 


49  51.7 
49  41.0 
49  28.8 
4916.1 
49    0.2 

48  43.5 
48  25.6 
48  6.3 
47  45.5 
47  23.3 

46  59.8 
46  34.8 
46   8.5 

45  40.7 

46  11.6 

44  41.2 
|44  9.6 
4336.4 
43  1.9 
42  26.2 

41  49.2 
41  10.8 
4031.2 
89  60.4 
39   8.8 


2.0 
3.4 
4.9 
6.4 
7.8 


20 


Diff 


#/ 


9.3 

10.7 
12.2 
13.7 
14.9 

16.7 

17.9 
19.3 
20.8 
22.2 

23.6 

25.0 
26.3 
27.8 
29.1 

30.4 

31.7 
88.1 
34.6 
86.7 

87.0 

38.4 
30.6 
40.8 

42. 1 


39  8.8 
38  24.9 
37  40.4 
36  64.6 
36  7.6 
35  19.6 

34  80.2 
33  39.7 
32  48.1 
3166.4 
81    1.6 

30  6.7 
29  10.7 
28  13.7 
27  16.7 
26  16.6 


^/ 


48.4 
44.6 
46.8 
47.0 
48.1 

49.8 

60.6 
51.6 
52.7 
63.8 

64.9 

66.0 
57.0 
58.0 
59.1 


Dili: 


»/ 


9 
8 
7 
6 

4 
8 

2 
0 


42.0 
29.3 
16.0 
2.0 
47.4 
32.2 


^f 


72.7 
73.3 
74.0 
74.6 

75.2 


16.3 
69.9 


25  16.6 
2416.6 
23  13.6 
22  10.7 
21    6.8 

20  2.1 
18  66.^ 
17  49.9 
16  42.6 
16  34.4 


69 
58 
67 


43.0 

26.6 

7.6 


75.9 

76.4  1 
76.9 
77.4 
78.0 


65 
54 

63 
51 
50 


14  26.6 
13  16.7* 
12  6.2 
10  64.0 
9  42.0 


60.0 

61.0  S 
62.0(21 
62.9  « 
63.9^ 

64.7 

65.7  « 
66.6  nQ 

67.8  ^ 
68.2 

66.9  1 


78.4 

78.9' 
79.3  I 
79.7 
60.1 


49.2 
80.3 
11.0 
61.3 
91.2 
J80.5 

i2j80.8 

7.6 
45.8 


28.9 
1.8 
89.6 
17.0 
64.4 


69.8 
70.6 
71.2 
72.0 


84 

S2 

i 


181.3 
81.7 


81.9 

82.1 
82.3 
82.6 
182.6 


31.71 

8.8 

46.9 

23.0 

0.0 


82.7 

82.9  i 
82.9 

•81.0 1 


TABLE  L. 
Evection. 
Argumenl.     Evection,  corrected. 


I  VIII.         1   "£'    I        I    ^' 


I  *9   fl.O 

n  *'**■ 

a  *8  M  3 

;  m  34,5 


I  30  49  3 
^  19  63.3 

•  Msa. 


9T63  6) 
S8i»4' 

aOiMt  II 


9  35.0'  , 
9  37.4'  : 
9  41.8' 
»46.7i 


12  46.5^ 

13  s.a\l 

13  35  5* 


119  50  3,., 
J  ,31  15  81^* 


,  aofissS; 

'  87  48  Sr 


,  33  38.4. 

:  34  33.a^; 

:  35  3a  8  S; 

;  38  89.0  t 

'  37  48.3  * 


5  45  39,4" 

J  48    3  3  1; 
■  4918.5'- 


49  le  5'- 
60  3C 
51  4C 


13   83!^ 

16  49.9,*''' 

!84 

!7!*2„ 

18  38  8." 

30  3  3  2 

31  38  31; 

32  53.3,'"' 


TABLE  LI 
Equation  of  Moon's  Centre. 
Argument.    Anam>ly  corrected. 


TABLE  LI. 

Equation  of  Moon's  Centre, 

Argument.      Anomaly  corrected. 


VI-  1       I  vn«  I       I VIII.  I       I  IX»  I       I    X»   I       I  »[•    I       I 


38  23.1 
35  1S.( 
3-2  13.1 
29    8. 


19  54: 

leso.i 

I34S.I 


68  371 


10  0 

30  6S341 

11  ft  68  32! 

3ffl4919.: 

13  a4«lT! 

30  4319.1 


76 


TABLE  Ll. 


Equation  of  MoorCs  Centre. 
Argument.     Anomaly  corrected. 


o 

15  0 
30 

16  0 
30 

17  0 
80 

18  0 
80 

19  0 
30 

20  0 

30 

21  0 
30 

32  0 
30 

23  0 
30 

24  0 
30 

86  0 

30 

26  0 
30 

27  0 
30 


O 


8^ 


44 
48 
51 
54 
58 


49.6 
13.1 
35.9 
58.1 
19.7 


140.7 


5 

8 
11 
14 
18 

21 
24 
28 
31 
34 

37 
40 
44 
47 
50 

53 

56 

69 

2 

6 


0.9 
20.4 
39.3 
57.4 
14.8 

31.3 
47.1 
2.2 
16.3 
29.7 

42.2 
53.8 
4.5 
14.3 
23.2 

31.2 
39.2 
44.2 


49.3 
63.3 


28  0  8  56.3 
30  1158.3 
01459.3 
80  1759.2 

30  0  2057.9 

10® 


Ihtt 
forlO 


// 


67.8 
67.6 
67.4 
67.2 
67.0 

66.7 

66.6 
66.3 
66.0 
65.8 

65.6 

65.3 
65.0 
64.7 
64.5 

64.2 

639 
63.6 
63.2 
63.0 

62.7 

62.3 
62.0 
61.7 
61.3 

61.0 

60.7 
60.3 
60.0 
69.6 


\V 


// 


4049.3 
43  7.9 
4524.9 
4740.5 
4954.5 
52   7.1 

5418.1 
66  27.6 
6835.5 


041.8 
246.7 

449.9 

661.6 

8  61.7 

1050.2 

1247.1 

1442  3 
1636.0 
1828.0 
20  18.5 
22   7.2 

2364.4 
2539.8 
272,3.7 
29  6.8 
3046.3 

3225.2 

34  2.3 

35  37.8 
3711.6 

{8843.6 

11? 


n* 


forlO 


13« 


46.2 
45.7 
4.5.2 
44.7 
44.2 

43.7 

43.2 
42.6 
42.1 
41.6 

41.1 

406 
400 
39.5 
39.0 

38.4 

37.9 
37.3 
36.8 
36.2 

35.7 

35.1 
34.6 
34.1 
33.6 

33.0 

32.4 
31.8 
31.2 
30.7 


/» 


1119.9 
1167.8 

12  84.0 

13  8.6 
1341.1 

14  12.0 

1441.2 
16   8.6 

15  34.1 

15  68.0 

16  20.1 

1640.4 
16  58.9 
1716.8 
1730.8 
1744.1 

1765.7 
18  5.5 
1813.6 
18  19.9 
1824.4 

18  27.3 
18  28.4 
1827.8 
18  25.4 
1821.3 

18 16.6 
18  8.0 
1768.8 
1747.9 
1735.2 

I? 


Dur 

ibrlO 


tt 


12.6 
12.1 
11.6 
10.9 
10.3 

9.7 

9.1 
8.6 
8.0 
7.4 

6.8 

6.2 
6.6 
6.0 
44 

3.9 

33 
2.7 
2.1 
1.6 

1.0 

0.4 
0.2 
0.8 
1.4 

1.9 

2.6 
3.1 
3.6 
4.2 


ni* 


12' 


/* 


6826.9 
5722.9 
5618.3 
6512.2 
54  4.6 
52  66.4 

6144.8 
6032.7 
4919.1 
48  41 
4647.5 

4529.6 
4410.2 
4249.2 
41  26.9 
40   3.1 

38  37.9 
3711.3 
35  43.3 
3413.9 
32  43.2 

31  11.0 
29  37.4 
28  2.6 
26  26.3 
2448.7 

23  9.7 
21  29.5 
1948.0 
18  6.0 
16  20.8 

12® 


IV* 


Diff 
forlO 


\V 


21.0 
21.5 
22.0 
22.5 
23.1 

23.5 

24.') 
24.5 
26.0 
26.5 

26.0 

26.5 
27.0 
27.4 
27.9 

28.4 

28.9 
29.3 
29.8 
30.2 

30.7 

31.2 
31.6 
32.1 
32.5 

33.0 

33.4 
33.8 
34.3 
34.7 


1466 

1235 

1014 

762 

629 

8   6 

041 


5815. 
6548. 
6321. 
6062. 

4823 
46  53 
4322 
4060 
3817. 

3543 
33  8 
3033 
2767 
2520. 

2242. 
20  4. 

1724 
1444 
12   3 

922 
640 
357. 
113 


DiiT 
forlOl 


// 


46.6 
47.0 
47.3 
47.7 
47.9 

48.3 

48.6 
48.9 
49.2 
49.5 

49.8 


5828  9 


50.1 
50.4 
50.7 
51.0 

51.2 

51.5 
51.8 
52.1 
32.3 

52.6 

52.9 

53.1 

3.3 

53.6 

53.8 

0  64.1 
Q<54.3 

q|54.6 

^  54.8 


V« 


8< 


«/ 


31 49.4 
2849.1 


DiiT 
for  10 


2247.4 
1946.0 

1644.4 

1342.6 

10403! 

737.8 

435.1 

132.2 


60.6 
60.5 

60.6 

60.7 
160.8 
60.9 
61.0 

61.1 


5829.0 
5526.6 
52  22.0 

4918.1 
4614.2 


4310.0 
40  6.7 
37  1.2 
3366.6 
3061.9 


2747.0 
2442.0 
2137.0 
1831.8 
1626.0 

1221.4 
916.1 
610.8 
3  54 
0  0  0 


61.1 
61. S 
61.3 
61.9 

61.4 


61.4 
61.5 
61.5 
61.6 

61.6 

61.7 
61.7 
61.7 
61.7 

61.7 

61.8 
61.8 
61.8 
61.8 


TABLE  U 

Equation  of  Moon's  Centre. 

ArgumenE.      Anomaly  conected. 


TABLE  LU. 
Variation, 


AigunieDt.    VftriKtion,  coneci«d. 


1± 


:  l38 13.0 ;; 

*   29  46.7  '■ 


,   10  34Sl, 

1 27,3;; 

;  1222,0; 


k'A 


-  22  42.3  „, 

7  "  "  S  I, 
,   20  27,9  °' 

'  18  18.0  * 
B|  6i 

a  "IS,*!^, 
I  >">  13  *  ft 
a  15  132? 
T  1*  «  6  ^ 
^  ID  17.6  * 
5  6J 

2  22  8,, 


"  34    8  6l" 

I  ;ii>2.iSjI: 

;i36  42,7^;^ 


TABLE  Lll. 

Variation. 

Argument.     Variation  corrected. 


3  41!>l.4 

4  43  8.1 
6MM.4  " 


,  13  e.8  ., 
J  13  31.7^; 
!    13  53.3  : 


8  31.3  ' 
747.3  I 
7    1.8  ' 

41 
613.3,, 


13737.6  ' 
136  33.81: 

36101 ': 


I  301B.5' 
■39  8.3; 
'3767,8 


.5937.7  B 
"165  32.1 
^54  25.5 
^  53  17,7" 


;  las 39,3 

!3  24,7 
'   2219,1 

.  SI  14.8  ., 

'  aon,7«: 

19  10,0  ^' 

8   9,8  „ 

7  11,0  "^ 


20  32 
9 

a  S3*ll 

'  23  47,3 
i,  34  64, 
■*  26    2.6 

0 

,27  11 


;  43  47.0 
I  4233.4 
,  41  19.6 


7S.3 


80  1  ABLE  Llll.    Reduction, 

Argument.     Supplement  of  Node + Moon's  Orbit  Longitude. 


0 
1 
2 
8 


46 


6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
80 


Of  Vb 


/     f» 


5 
5 
6 

4 


3 
3 
2 

2 


0.0 
45.6 
31.2 
16.9 

2.6 
48.4 

34.3 
20.3 
6.4 
52.6 
39.0 

25.« 
12.3 
59.3 
46.5 
33.9 

21.6 
9.5 
57.7 
46.2 
35.0 

24.2 
13.7 
3.5 
53.7 
44.2 

85.2 

26.5 

18.3 

10.4 

8.0 


DiS: 


U  VIkDifl: 


// 


14.4 
14.4 
14.3 
14.3 
14.2 

14.1 

14.0 
13.9 
13.8 
13.6 

18.4 

13.3 
13.0! 
12.8 
12.6 

12.3 

12.1 
11.8 
11.5 
11.2 

10.8 

10.5 

10.2 

9.8 

9.5 

9.0 

8.7 
8.2 
7.9 
7.4 


8.0 
56.0 
49.5 
43.4 
37.8 
32.7 

28.2 
23.9 
20.0 
16.8 
10  14.1 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
1 


11.8 

10.1 

8.8 

8.1 

7.8 

8.1 

8.8 

10.1 

11.8 

14.1 

16.8 
20.0 
23.9 
28.2 
82.7 

37.8 
48.4 
49.5 
56.0 
8.0 


7.0 
6.5 
6.1 
5.6 
5.1 

4.5 

4.3 
3.9 
3.2 
2.7 

2.3 

1.7 
1.3 
0.7 
0.3 

0.3 

0.7 
1.3 
1.7 
2.3 

2.7 

3.2 
3.9 
4.3 
4.5 

5.1 

5  6 
6.1 
6.5 
7.0 


IUVni«  DiiT. 


ff 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


3.0 
10.4 
18.8 
26.5 
85.2 
44.2 


1  53.7 

2  8.5 
2  13.7 
2  24.2 
2  35.0 


o 

2 

3 
3 
3 


46.2 
57.7 
9.5 
21.6 
33.9 


3  46.5 
8  59.3 

4  12.3 
4  25.6 
4  39.0 


4 
5 
5 
5 
5 


52.6 

6.4 

20.8 

34.3 

48.4 


2.6 
16.9 
81.2 

6  45.6 

7  0.0 


7.4 
7.9 
8.2 
8.7 
9.0 

9.5 

9.8 
10.2 
10.5 
10.8 

11.2 

11.5 
11.8 
12.1 
12.3 

12.6 

12.8 
13.0 
13.3 
18.4 

13.6 

13.8 
18.9 
14.0 
14.1 

14.2 

14.3 
14.3 
14.4 
14.4 


VOMUia 


tt 


7 

7 
7 
7 

7 


0.0 
14.4 
28.8 
48.1 
57.4 


8  11.6 

8  26.7 
8  39.7 

8  53.6 

9  7.4 
9  21.0 

9  34.4 

9  47.7 

10    0.7 

10  13.5 

10  26.1 

10  88.4 

10  60.5 

11  2.3 
11  18.8 
11  25.0 

11  35.8 
U  46.3 

11  56.5 

12  6.3 
12  15.8 

12  24.8 
12  33.5 
12  41.7 
12  49.6 
12  57.0 


Diff. 


ft 

14.4 
14.4 
14.3 
14.3 

14.2 

14.1 

14.0 
13.9 
13.8 
13.6 

13.4 

13.8 
13.0 
12.8 
12.6 

12.3 

12.1 
11.8 
11.5 
11.2 

10.8 

10.6 

10.2 

9.8 

9.6 

9.0 

8.7 
8.2 
7.9 
7.4 


IV«X« 


*t 


Diff 


12  57.0 

18  4.0 

18  10.5 

18  16.6 

18  22.2 

18  27.8 

13  31.8 

13  36.1 

18  40.0 

18  43.2 

18  45.9 

13  48.2 

18  49.9 

13  51.2 

13  51.9 

13  52.2 

18  51.9 

18  51.2 

13  49.9 

13  48.2 

18  45.9 

18  43.2 

18  40.0 

13  36.1 

13  81.8 

13  27.3 

13  22.2 

13  16.6 

13  10.5 

13  4.0 

12  57.0 

7.0 
6.5 
6.1 
5.6 
5.1 

4.5 

4.3 
3.9 
3.2 

2.7 

2.3 

1.7 
1.3 
0.7 
0.8 

0.3 

0.7 
1.3 
1.7 
2.8 

2.7 

3.2 
3.9 
4.3 

4.6 

5.1 

5.6 
6.1 
6.5 
7.0 


V«Xb     DUE 


TABLE  LIV.    hwnar  Nutation  m  Longitude. 
Argument.     Supplement  of  the  Node. 


O 

It 

m 

m» 

nr. 

Vt 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

o 

o 

t* 

f» 

#/ 

tt 

»/ 

// 

0 

0.0 

8.5 

14.8 

17.8 

15.2 

8.8 

80 

% 

0.6 

9.0 

15.1 

17.2 

14.9 

8.1 

28 

4 

1.2 

9.4 

15.4 

17.2 

14.5 

7.7 

26 

6 

1.7 

10.0 

15.6 

17.2 

14.2 

7.2 

24 

8 

2.8 

10.4 

15.9 

17.2 

18.8 

6.5 

22 

10 

2.9 

10.9 

16.4 

17.1 

18.5 

6.1 

90 

12 

3.5 

11.4 

16.8 

17.0 

13.0 

5.4 

18 

14 

4.1 

11.8 

16.5 

16.9 

12.6 

4.8 

16 

16 

4.6 

12.2 

16.7 

16.7 

12.2 

4.8 

14 

18 

5.2 

12.6 

16.8 

16.5 

11.8 

8.7 

12 

20 

5.8 

18.1 

16.9 

16.4 

11.8 

8.0 

10 

22 

6.2 

13.4 

17.1 

16.2 

10.9 

2.4 

8 

24 

6.9 

13.8 

17.1 

15.9 

10.4 

1.8 

6 

26 

7.4 

14.1 

17.2 

15.7 

0.8 

1.8 

4 

28 

7.8 

14.5 

17.2 

15.4 

9.4 

0.6 

2 

80 

8.6 

14.8 

17.8 

15.2 

8.8 

0.0 

0 

Xlf 

^ 

IX« 

VIII* 

vn« 

vu 

TABLE  LV. 


81 


MoorCs  Distance  from  the  North  Pole  of  the  Ecliptic 
Argument.     Supplement  of  Node + Moon's  Orbit  Longitude. 


^  0 
30 

!  0 
30 

Z  0 
80 

8  0 
30 

4  0 
30 

5  0 

80 

6  0 
80 

7  0 
80 

8  0 
30 

9  0 
30 

10  0 

80 

11  0 
80 

IS  0 
80 

13  0 
80 

UO 
80 

15  0 


III* 


84^ 


/* 


IV* 


85^ 


3916.0 
89  16.7 
3918.8 
3922.4 

39  27.3 
3933.7 

8941.6 
3950.6 

40  1.2 
4013  2 
4026.7 

4041.5 
4067.7 
41 15  4 
4134.4 
4154.8 

4216.7 

42  39.9 

43  4.6 
4330.6 
4358.1 

4426.9 
4457.1 
4528.8 
46  1.8 
4636.1 

4711.9 
4749.0 
4827.5 
49  7.4 
4948.7 


DtfC 

for  10 


20  42.7 
22  4.2 
2327.0 
24  51.0 
26  16.2 
2742.6 

29  10.1 

30  38.9 

32  8.8 

33  39.9 
3512.2 

3645.6 
3820.1 
3955.8 
41  32.7 
43  10.6 

4449.7 
4629.9 
4811.2 
49  53.5 
51  37.0 

5321.6 
56  7.1 
56  53.8 

5841.6 


030.3 
220.1 

4  no 

6  2.9 
755.7 
949.6 


27.2 
27.6 
28.0 
28.4 
28.8 

29.2 

29.6 
30.0 
30.4 
30.8 

31.1 

31.5 
31.9 
32.3 
32.6 

33.0 

33.4 
33.8 
34.1 
34.5 

34.9 

35.2 
35.7 
35.9 
36.2 

36.6 

37.0 
37.3 
37.6 
88.0 


84**       86 

n* 


v« 


8r» 


/# 


Diff. 
for  10 


VI# 


89< 


1346.6 
16  6.9 
18  27.8 
2049.5 
2311.8 
2534.8 

2758.5 
30  22.8 
32  47.7 
35  13.2 
3739.3 

40  6.1 
42  33.4 
45  1.2 
4729.6 
4958.6 

5228.1 
5458.2 
5728.7 
59  59.8 
831.3 

5   3.3 

785.8 

10  8.8 

1242.1 

16 16.0 

1750.2 
2084.9 
22  59.9 
2585.8 
2811.1 


46.8 
47.0 
47.2 
47.4 
47.7 

47.9 

48.1 
48.3 
48.5 
48.7 

48.9 

49.1 
49.3 
49.5 
49.7 

49.8 

50.0 
50.2 
50.4 
50.5 

50.7 

50.8 
51.0 
51.1 
51.3 

51.4 

51.6 
51.7 
51.8 
51.0 


88' 


O 


// 


Diff. 
for  10 


48  0.0 
5041.4 
5322.9 
56  4.3 
5845.7 

TWq 

4   8.3 

649.5 

930.6 

1811.6 

14  52.5 

1733.3 
20  14.0 
2254.4 
2584.8 
2814.9 

3054.9 
3334.7 
36  14.3 
3853.7 
'41 82.8 

4411.7 
4650.4 
4928.7 
52  6.8 
5444.6 

5722.1 

5969.8 

236.8 

518.7 

748.9 

91<> 


^/ 


53.8 
53.8 
53.8 
53.8 
53.8 

53.8 

53.7 
53.7 
53.7 
53.6 

53.6 

.53.6 
53.5 
53.5 
53.4 

53.3 

53.3 
53.2 
53.1 
53.0 

53.0 

52.9 
52.8 
52.7 
52.6 

52.5 

52.4 
52.3 
52.2 
52.1 


VII* 


92« 


Diff. 
for  10 


/* 


22  13.4 
2433.1 
26  52.2 
29  10.2 
31  27.5 
3344.2 

36  0.2 
3815.3 
40  29.7 
42  43.3 
44  56.2 

47  8.1 
49  19.4 
51  29.7 
5839.3 
5548.0 

57  55.8 


/# 


0  2.8 
2  8.9 
414.1 
618.4 

8  21.8 
1024.3 
12  25.9 
14  26.6 
1626.3 

1826.0 
20  22.8 
22  19.7 
2415.5 
2610.4 

93<> 
X* 


4^6 
46.4 
46.0 
45.8 
45.6 

45.3 

45.0 
44.8 
44.5 
44.3 

44.0 

43.8 
43.4 
48.2 
42.9 

42.6 

42.3 
42.0 
41.7 
41.5 

41.1 

40.8 
40.5 
40.2 
89.9 

89.6 

39.3 
38.0 
88.6 
88.8 


VIU* 


94' 


15 17.8 

16  87.7 

17  56.8 
19  14.6 
2031.3 
2146.7 

23  0.8 
2413.7 
2525.3 

26  36.7 

27  44.8 

2852.6 
29  59.0 

31  4.3 

32  8.2 
3310.9 

3412.2 

35  12.2 

36  10.9 

37  8.3 

38  4.4 

38  59.1 

39  52.5 
4044.6 

41  35.8 

42  24.7 

48 18.7 
4859.4 
4444.7 
4528.7 
4611.8 


04« 


o  ' 

80  0 
30 

29  0 
30 

28  0 
80 

87  0 
30 

26  0 
30 

25  0 

80 
24  0 

30 
23  0 

80 

22  0 
30 

21  0 
30 

20  0 

30 
19  0 

30 
18  0 

80 

17  0 
30 

16  0 
80 

16  0 


D> 


!  TABLB  LV. 

Moon's  Distance  from  the  North  Pole  of  the  Ecliptic- 
Argument.     Supplement  or  Node+Moon's  Orbit  Longitude. 
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TABLE  LVI. 
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Equation  II  of  the  MoorCs  Polar  Distance. 

Argument  II,  corrected. 


Ill* 


o 
0 
I 
2 
3 
4 
6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
16 

16 
17 
18 
10 
20 

21 
22 
23 

24 
26 


diif. 


13.8 
13.9 
14.1 
14.6 
15.1 
15.8 


*/ 


IV* 


27 
2S 
29 
30 


0  16.7 
0  17.7 
0  18.9 
0  20.3 
0  21.8 

0  23.5 
0  26.3 
0  27.3 
0  29  4 
0  31.7 

0  34.2 
0  36.8 
0  39.6 
0  42.5 
0  46.5 

0  48.7 
0  52.1 
0  56.6 

0  59.3 

1  3.1 

1  7.0 
1  11.1 
I  15.4 
1  19.8 
124.4 


0.1 
0.2 
0.4 
0.6 
0.7 

0.9 

1.0 
1.2 
1.4 
1.5 

1.7 

1.8 
2.0 
2.1 
2.3 

25 

2.6 
2.8 
2.9 
8.0 

3.2 

34 
3.5 
3.7 
8.8 

3.9 

4.1 
4.3 
4.4 
4.6 


diffl   V* 


n» 


124.4 
129.0 
133.8 
138.7 
143.8 
149.0 

154.8 

1  59.8 

2  5.4 
2  11.1 
2  16.9 

2  22.9 
2  29.0 
2  35.2 
2  41.5 
2  47.9 

2  54.6 

3  1.1 
3  7.9 
3  14.8 
3  21.8 

3288 
8  36.0 
3  43.3 
3  60.7 

3  68.2 

4  5.8 
413.4 
4  21.2 
4  29.0 
4  36.9 


*/ 


4.6 
4.8 
4.9 
5.1 
5.2 

5.3 

5.6 
5.6 
6.7 

5.8 

6.0 

6.1 
6.2 
6.3 
6.4 

6.6 

6.6 
6.8 
6.9 
7.0 

7.0 

7.2 
7.3 
7.4 
7.5 

7.6 

7.6 
7.8 
7.8 
7.9 


difi! 


4  36.9 
4  44.9 

4  53  0 

5  1.1 
5  9.3 
5  17.6 

5  26.0 
5  34.4 
5  42.9 

5  51.4 

6  0.0 

6  8.7 
6  17.4 
6  26.2 
6  35.0 
6  43.8 

6  52.7 
17    1.6 

7  10.6 
7  19.6 
7  28.6 

7  87.7 
7  46.8 

7  55.9 

8  5.0 
8  14.1 

i8  23.3 
8  32.5 
8  41.6 

8  50.8 

9  0.0 


VI« 


/# 


8.0 
8.1 
8.1 
8.2 
8.3 

8.4 

8.4 
8.5 
8.5 
8.6 

8.7 

8.7 
8.8 
8.8 
8.8 

8.9 

8.9 
9.0 
9.0 
9.0 

9.1 

9.1 

9.1 

19.1 

9.1 

9.2 

9.2 
9.1 
9.2 
9.2 


diff. 


9  0.0 
9    9.2 

9  18.4 

9  27.5 

9  36.7 
9  45.9 

9  55.0 
10    4.1 

10  13.2 
10  22.3 

10  31.4 

10  40.4 

10  49.4 

10  58.4 

11  7.3 

11  16.2 

11  25.0 
11  33.8 
11  42.6 

11  51.3 

12  0.0 


VII* 


// 


12 


O 


8.6 
12  17.1 
12  25.8 
12  34.0 
12  42.4 

12  50.7 

12  58.9 

13  7.0 
13  15.1 
13  23.1 


9.2 
9.2 
9.1 
9.2 
9.2 

9.1 

9.1 
9.1 
9.1 
9.1 

9.0 

9.0 
9.0 
8.9 
8.9 

8.8 

8.8 
8.8 
8.7 
8.7 

8.6 

8.6 
8.5 
S.i 
8.4 

8.3 

8.2 
8.1 
8.1 
8.0 


dur. 


XI* 


13  23.1 
13  31.0 
13  38.8 
13  46.6 

13  54.2 

14  1.8 

14  9.3 
14  16.7 
14  24.0 
14  31.2 
14  38.2 

14  45.2 
U62.r 

14  58.9 
16    5.5 

15  12.1 

16  18.5 
16  24.8 
15  31.0 

115  37.1 
15  43.1 

15  48.9 

15  54.6 

16  0.2 
16  5.7 
16  11.0 

16  16.2 
16  21.3 
16  26.2 
16  31.0 
16  85.6 


VIII# 


// 


7.9 
7.8 
7.8 
7.6 
7.6 

7.6 

7.4 

17.3 

7.2 

7.0 

17.0 

6.9 

16.8 

6.6 

6.6 

6.4 

6.3 
6.2 
6.1 
6.0 

5.8 

5.7 
5.6 
5.5 
5.3 

5.2 

5.1 
4.9 
4.8 
4.6 


difi: 


16  35.6 
16  40.2 
16  44.6 
16  48.9 
16  53.0 

16  56.9 

17  0.7 
17    4.4 

17  7.9 
17  11.3 
17  14.5 

17  17.5 
17  20.4 
17  23.2 
17  26.8 
17  28.3 

17  30.6 
17  82.7 
17  34  7 
17  36.5 
17  38.2 

17  39.7 
17  41.1 
17  42.8 
17  43.3 
17  44.2 

17  44.9 
17  46.5 
17  45.9 
17  46.1 
17  46.2 


I 


4.6 
4.4 
4.3 
4.1 
3.9 

3.8 

3.7 
3.6 
3.4 
3.2 

3.0 

2.9 
2.8 
2.6 
2.6 

2.3 

2.1 
2.0 
18 
1.7 

1.6 

1.4 
1.2 
1.0 
0.9 

0.7 

0.6 
0.4 
0.2 
0.1 


o 
80 
29 
28 
27 
26 
25 

24 
23 
22 

21 
20 

19 
18 
17 
16 
15 

14 
13 
12 
11 
10 

9 
8 
7 
6 
6 

4 
8 
2 
1 
0 


X*     I       I  IX^ 


TABLE  LVII. 

Equation  III  of  MoorCs  Polar  Distance. 

Argument.     Moon's  True  Longitude. 


o 

III* 

IV* 

V* 

VI# 

VII* 

VIII* 

0» 

// 

tt 

fr 

*» 

o 

0 

16.0 

14.0 

t2.0 

80 

4.0 

l.l 

30 

6 

16.0 

14.6 

11.3 

7.2 

33 

0.7 

24 

IS 

15.8 

13.9 

10.5 

6.3 

2.6 

0.4 

18 

18 

15.6 

13.4 

9.7 

6.5 

2.1 

0.2 

12 

24 

15.3 

12.7 

8.8 

4.7 

l.» 

0.0 

6 

80 

14.9 

12.0 

8.0 

4.0 

l.l 

0.0 

0 

II* 

1    I' 

0* 

XI* 

X* 

lix* 

1 

84TABLK  LVIII. 

To  convert  Degrees 
and  Minutes  into 
Decimsl  Parts. 


TABLE  UX. 
Equations  of  Moon's  Polar  Distance. 
Argumenta,  Arg.  30  of  Long. ;  V  to  IX 

corrected;  X  not  corrected;  snd  XI 

and  XII  conocied. 


Deg.  ,  Dec  1 

o    ' 

U03 

186 

4 

148 

5 

8  10 

S31 

7 

ssa 

6 

SI* 

9 

10 

aiw 

4  10 

fi 

4  41 

5    3 

14 

b2i 

15 

616 

16 

8    7 

17 

16 

20 

31 

755 

33 

S3 

B38 

24 

S5 

9sa 

S6 

943 

37 

to   6 

28 

10  36 

29 

10  4« 

30 

1!  10 

31 

.181     35  1 

IIM 

33 

13  14 

34 

13  36 

3G 

19  SH 

36 

1319 

37 

18  41 

38 

14    t 

39 

14  S4 

40 

1446 

41 

IG   7 

4* 

IS  39 

16  60 

16  13 

16  84 

16  45 

47 

1717 

48 

17  38 

49 

IB   0 

H 

18  33 
18  48 

51 
63 

|l»   B     S3 


Aig 

30 

V 

VI 

VII  Vffl 

^l-i 

XI 

An 

ATBptn 

A^ 

360 

0.3 

66.9 

6.1 

3.6  36.1 

bV  0  7 

aft 

S60 

0 

40 

BOO 

360 

03 

55.8 

6.3 

3.7  35,1 

311  0  7 

0.9 

S40 

10 

010 

870 

0.4 

56.7 

6.3 

3,8  25.0 

33    0,8 

1.0 

330 

20 

690 

280 

0-6 

65,4 

6.6 

3,0  24.9 

3.5:   1,0 

1,0 

330 

30 

630 

390 

0-8 

55-1 

0.9 

8,3  24,8 

3,8;  1.8 

1.1 

SIO 

40 

540 

300 

1.0 

64.6 

7.3 

3,7  24,7 

4,3'  1,5 

1.2 

900 

60 

S.6 

55(1 

310 

13 

54,1 

7.8 

4,2  24.4 

4,91   1.8 

1.3 

190 

60  2  3 

680 

1,7 

53,4 

8.4 

4.7  94.1 

6,8    S3 

1.4 

180 

S7n 

2.1 

537 

9,1 

5  4  23  8 

6,4    8,7 

1.6 

170 

SO'LO 

SHU 

340 

2.6 

61,6 

9,8 

6.1,33.5 

7.3    3.3 

1,7 

160 

901.7 

590 

350 

3.1 

11,0 

10,7 

6.9'33,9 

8.3!  3.8 

1,9 

150 

ioo;i.e 

600 

50,0 

11,8 

7.7  33,8 

4.4 

140 

llOl.S 

610 

370 

4,3 

48,9 

12,8 

8.7  98  4 

10.3 

5! 

3,3 

130 

1201s 

aao 

380 

4.9 

47,7 

13.6 

9,7  21.9 

11.5 

5.6 

86 

ISO 

130I1.5 

•30 

390 

5.6 

46,5 

14.8 

10,7  31.4 

12.8 

6.6 

3,8 

110 

140il6 

•40 

400 

6.4 

46.2 

160 

11.8  30,9 

14.1 

7.4 

3,0 

100 

150i,6 

aso 

7.1 

43,9 

13.0  30  4 

15  5 

8.3 

90 

160,1-7 

660 

7,0 

43,5 

ISb 

14.2  19,9 

17.0 

B-1 

as 

iro'1.9 

670 

430 

6.8 

41,0 

19.8 

15,6  19.8 

18.6 

10.1 

3,8 

70 

180  9.1 

680 

440 

9.6 

30,5 

81. 3 

16,8  18.7 

20  1 

11.0 

4,1 

60 

190  9.3 

690 

4S0 

IDS 

880 

33,6 

18,lll8,l 

31.7 

12  0 

4,4 

60 

WKl's.B 

700 

460 

11.8 

36.4 

34.1 

19.4  17,6 

33.3 

19.9 

4,7 

40 

810  S.S 

710 

470 

34,9 

15,6 

30.8  16,9 

34.9 

13.9 

6,0 

30 

220  3.1 

720 

480 

13.3 

33S 

27,0 

22  3  16,3 

26.6 

15.0 

6,4 

90 

2S0|3.4 

730 

490 

14.1 

31.6 

38.5 

93,6  16.6 

983 

16  0 

5.7 

10 

940  8,7 

740 

600 

15  0 

30.0 

80,0 

35016  0 

30.0 

17.0 

6,0 

0 

95ol*.0 

760 

510 

15  9 

384 

31,5 

28  4  14,4 

31.7 

18.0 

6.8 

990 

380;*,3 

760 

bSO 

16,8 

38,8 

33,0 

27,8  !3,7 

33.4 

19.0 

6.6 

080 

370  4,6 

770 

17-8 

35.1 

34.5 

29,2  13  1 

35.1 

20.1 

7,0 

970 

3S0l4  9 

780 

640 

18.T 

33-6 

85,0 

30.6  12.6 

36.7 

81.1 

7,3 

960 

390 

6,2 

790 

SSO 

19.6 

220 

37,4 

31.911.9 

7,6 

950 

300 

6.6 

800 

560 

30.4 

20,5 

38,8 

33.3113 

7,9 

940 

310 

57 

810 

570 

31,2 

190 

40,3 

84.6  10.7 

8.3 

930 

320 

58 

891 

580 

33,1 

17,6 

41.5 

35.8  10.1 

8,6 

MO 

330 

6.1 

830 

590 

33.0 

16,1 

42.8 

87,0|  9,6 

B.T 

910 

340 

6.S 

84* 

600 

33.6 

14.8 

44.0 

38.2   0,1 

8.0 

900 

960 

8.4 

«se 

610 

24,4 

13.5 

4G3<39,8   8.6 

8,3 

880 

960 

8,5 

«6« 

630 

36,1 

12.3 

48.4|40.3|  8.1 

9,6 

880 

370 

a.6 

878 

630 

35,7 

11.1 

47,4,41,3    7,6 

9.7 

870 

8,5 

880 

640  36.8 

10-0 

48,442,3    7.3 

1            6 

S,» 

880 

3M 

6.6 

890 

660  36.9 

9.0 

49,343,1    6.8 

si.s'sos 

10.1 

SSO 

400 

6,4 

MO 

66b  37.4 

a.i 

503439,  66!S3e<308l'l0  8'840 

410 

6,8 

010 

670  37.9 

7.3 

60  9  44  6:  B  3'63  G  31,3''10  6  330 

430 

6.1 

•30 

680  28-8 

6.6 

51,645.8    59«4,43ie 

106  830 

430 

B.S 

»e 

690  28.7 

B.9 

62,346,8    6,6^561|333 

107  810 

440 

6.7 

940 

TOO  39.0 

5.4 

63,746,8    6855.7,335 

io,e'  800 

460 

BS 

oaol 

710  39.3 

4.9 

58,146,7   6,356.332.8 

lO.Oi  790 

460 

5.2 

980 

730  39  4 

4.6 

53,6  47,0   6  1 156,5  33  0 

II.0I78O 

470 

4,9'  no; 

730  39.6 

4.3 

63,7  47,3    6,0  56  9  33  2 

11.0  770 

480 

(81  Moi 

740  39.7 

4.2 

63,8  47.3   4.9  5«,9S8,3 

11. 11780 

490 

4,3;  9M 

750  39.T 

4.1 

63.947.4   49,67,0339'|1.iIt»0 

600:40   IM 

TABLE  LX. 


TABLE  LXl. 
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Small  Equations  of  Moon's  Parallax.       Moon's  Equatorial  Parallax. 
Args.,  1,  2,  4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 12, 13,  of  Long.         Argument.  Arg.  of  Evection. 


1 

\ 

A. 

1 

2 

4 

5 

6 

8 

9 

12 

13 

A 

0 

u.o 

1.6 

0.6 '1.6 

1.9 

0.0 

3.6 

1.4 

2.0 

100 

3  00 

1.6 

0.6 '1.6  1.9 

0.0 

3.5 

1.4 

2.0 

97 

6  0.0 

1.6 

0.6,1.5  1.8 

0.0 

3.1 

1.4 

1.9 

94 

9  0.1 

1.5 

0.6 

1.5  1.8 

0.1 

2.6 

1.3 

1.8 

91 

12  0.1 

1.4 

0.5 

1.4  1.7 

0.2 

1.9 

1.2 

1.7 

88 

15|0.1 

1.3 

0.5 

1.3  1.6 

0.2 

1.3 

1.1 

1.6 

85 

18  0.2 

I.L 

0.4 

1.1  1.4 

0.3 

0.7 

1.0 

1.4 

82 

21  0  3 

1.0 

0.4 

1.0  1.3 

0.5 

02 

0.9 

1.2 

79 

24  0.4 

0.9 

0.3 

0.9.1.2 

0.6 

0.0 

0.7 

1.0 

76 

27  0  6 

0.7 

0.3 

0.7  1.0 

0.7 

0.1  0.6 

0.9 

73 

30  0.5 

0.6 

0.2 

0.6  0.9 

0.9 

0.4  0.5 

0.7 

70 

33  0.6 

1 

0.4 

0.2 

0.4  0.7 

0.9 

0.8 

0.4 

0.5 

67 

36  0  7 

0.3 

0.1 

0.3  0.6 

1.0 

1.5 

03 

0.4 

64 

39  0  7 

0  2  0.1 

0.2  0.5 

1.1 

2.1  0.2 

0.2 

61 

42  0.8 

0.1 

0.0 

0.1 

0.4 

1.1 

2.8.0.1 

0.1 

58 

46  0  8 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.3 

1.2 

3.2  0.0 

0.0 

55 

48  0  8 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.3 

1.2 

3.5  0.0 

0.0 

52 

50  0.8 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0  0.3 

1.2 

3  6  0.0 

0.0 

50 

Constant   T' 

Tho  fint  two  figures  only  of  the  Arguments 

tre  tiken. 

o 

O* 

I« 

n» 

Ill* 

V* 

/     */ 

/     // 

/     ft 

o 

0 

1  20.8  1  15.6 

1    1.6 

42.6 

24.1 

10.8 

30 

1 

1  20.8  1  15.2 

1    0.9 

41.9 

23.6 

10.5 

29 

2 

1  20.8  !l  14.9 

1    0.3 

41.3 

23.0 

10.2 

28 

3 

1  20.7  1  14.5 

59.7 

40.6 

22.5 

9.9 

27 

4 

1  20.7  1  14.2 

59.2 

40.0 

21.9 

9.6 

26 

5 

1  20.6  1  13.8 

1 

58.6 

39.4 

21.4 

9.4 

25 

6 

1  20.6  1  13.4 

67.9 

38.7 

209 

9.1 

24 

7 

1  20.6  1  13  0 

67.3 

38.1 

20.4 

8.8  23i 

8 

1  20.4  1  12.6 

66.7 

37.4 

19.9 

8.6 

22{ 

21 

20' 

1 

9 

1  20.3  1  12.2 

66.1 

36.8 

19.4 

8.4 

10 

1  20.2  1  11.7 

665 

36.1 

18.9 

8.2 

11 

120.1  1  11.3 

64.9 

86.5 

18.4 

8.0 

19 

12 

1  19.9  1  10.8 

64.2 

34.9 

17.9 

7.8 

18' 

13 

1  19.8  1  10.4 

63  6 

84.2 

17.5 

7.6 

17 
16 

14 

1  19.6  1    9.9 

63.0 

38.6 

17.0 

7.4 

15 

1  19.5  1    9.4 

62.3 

38.0 

16.6 

7.2 

16 

16 

1  19.3  1    9.0 

61.7 

32.4 

16.1 

7.1 

14 

17 

1  19.1  1    8.6 

51.1 

31.7 

15.7 

6.9 

13 

18 

1  18.9  1    8.0 

60.4 

31.1 

16.2 

6.8] 

12 

19 

1  18.7  1    7.5 

49.8,30.5 

14.8 

6.7 

11 

20 

1  18.4  1    7.0 

49.1 

29.9 

14.4 

6.5 

10 

21 

1  18.2  1    6.5 

48.5 

29.3 

14.0 

6.4 

9 

22 

1  18.0  1    5.9 

47.8 

28.7 

136 

6.3 

8 

23 

1  17.7  1    6.4 

47.2 

28.1 

132 

6.3 

-i 

24 

1  17.4  1    4.8 

46.5 

27.6 

12.9 

6.2 

6 

25 

1  17.1 

1    4.8 

46.9 

26.9 

12.6 

6.1 

6 

26 

1  16.9 

1    3.8 

452 

26.3 

12.1 

6.1 

4 

27 

I  16.6 

1    3.2 

44.6 

25.8 

11.8    6.1 

3 

28 

1  16.2 

1    2.6 

43.9  25.2 

11.5!  6.0 

2 

29 
30 

1  16.9' 1    2.1 

43.324.7 

11.1    6.0 

1 

I  15.6 

1    1.6 

42.6! 

24.1 

10.8 

6.0 

0 

X]« 


x« 


IXt 
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TABLE  LXII. 


MootCs  Equatorial  Parallax. 
Argument.      Anomaly. 


o 
0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

U 
12 
13 
14 

16 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


O     diff      I' 


diff 


11* 


*r 


58  67.7 
6857.71 
58  57.6 
58  57.4 
58  57.1 
5856.8 

6866.4 
5856.0 
58  55.4 
6854.8 
5854.2 

58  53.4 
58  52.6 
58  51.8 
58  50.8 
5849.8 

6848.7 
6847.6 
58  46.4 
5845.1 
68  43.8 

6842.4 
6840.9 
5839.4 
58  37.8 
6836.2 

6834.4 
6832.7 
6830.9 
6829.0 
6827.0 


t» 


0.0 
0.1 
0.2 
0.3 
0.3 

0.4 

0.4 
0.6 
0.6 
0.6 

0.8 

0.8 
0.8 
1.0 
1.0 

1.1 

1.1 
1.2 
1.3 
1.3 

1.4 

1.5 
1.5 
1.6 
1.6 

1.8 

1.7 
1.8 
10 
2.0 


XI* 


ff 


5827.0 
5825.0 
58  23.0 
5820.9 
5818.7 
5816.5 

5814.3 
5812.0 
58   9.6 


// 


58 
58 


7.2 

4.8 


58  2.3 
5759.8 
5757.2 
5754.6 
6751.9 

5749.2 
5746.4 
5743.7 
5740.8 
67  38.0 

6736  1 
6732.2 
6729  3 
5726.3 
6723.3 

67  20.2 
57  17.2 
6714.1 
5711.0 
67  7.9 


2.0 
2.0 
2.1 
2.2 
2.2 

2,2 

2.3 
2.4 
2.4 
2.4 

12.5 

2.6 

2.6 
2.6 
2.7 

2.7 

2.8 
2.7 
2.9 
2.8 

2.9 

2.9 
2.9 
3.0 
3.0 

3.0 

3.0 
3.1 
3.1 
3.1 


I    Xt 


diff 


67  7.9 
67  4.8 
57  1.6 
56  58.4 
56  55.2 
5662.0 

5648.8 
56  45.6 
6642.3 
6689.0 
56  36.7 

5632.4 
66  29.1 
56  25.8 
5622.5 
66  19.2 

6615.9 
66  12.6 
66  9.3 
66  6.0 
66   2.7 

5659.3 

55  56.0 
6552.7 
6549.4 
5546.1 

5542.8 
[5639.6 

56  36.4 
5533.1 
6529.8 


3.1 
3.2 
3.2 
3.2 
3.2 

3.2 

3.3 
3.2 
3.3 
3.3 

3.3 

3.3 
33 
33 
3.3 

3.3 

3.3 
3.3 
3.3 
3.3 

3.4 

38 
3.3 
33 
3.3 

3.3 

3.2 
3.2 
3.3 
3.3 


IX* 


HI* 


diff 


5529.8 
5526.6 
55  23.4 
5520.2 
55  17.0 
65  13.8 

55  10.6 
55  7.6 
55  4.4 
55  1.3 
5458.2 

5455.1 
5452.1 
■)449.1 
5446.1 
5443.1 

.'>440.2 
5437.3 
6434.4 
64  31.5 
64  28.7 

6426.9 
64  23.1 
64  20.3 
6417.6 
6414.9 

6412.2 
64  9.6 
64  7.0 
64  4.4 
54   1.9 


3.2 
3.2 
3.2 
3.2 
3.2 

3.2 

3.1 
3.1 
3.1 
3.1 

8.1 

3.0 
3.0 
3.0 
3.0 

2.9 

2.9 
2.9 
2.9 
2.8 

2.8 

2.8 
2.8 
2.7 
2.7 

2.7 

2.6 
2.6 
2.6 
2.5 


IVt 


ff 


vm* 


diff,    V«    diff 


54  1.9 
53  59.4 
63  56.9 
6354.5 
5352.1 
5849.7 

53  47.4 
5345.1 
5342.9 
5340  6 
5338.6 

6336.3 
53  34.2 
53  32.1 
5330.1 
5328.1 

53  26.2 
53  24.3 
5322.4 
5320.6 
53  18.8 

5317.0 
5316.3 
63  13.7 
63  12.0 
6310.4 


63 
53 
53 
53 
63 


8.9 
7.4 
6.9 
4.5 
82 


2.6 
2.6 
2.4 

2.4 
2.4 

2.3 

2.3 
2.2 
2.3 
2.1 

2.2 

2.1 
2.1 
2.0 
2.0 

1.9 

1,9 
1.9 
1.8 
1.8 

1.8 

1.7 
1.6 
1.7 
1.6 

1.6 

1.5 
1.5 
1.4 
13 


vn« 


53   3.2 

53   1.8 

53  0.5 

6260.3 

6268.1 

62  67.0 

I 
5266.8 

5264.8 

5253.8 

52  52.8 

6261.9 

52  51.0) 
62  50.ll 
6249.3 
5248.6 
62  47.9 

5247.2 
5246.6 
5246.0 
5245.5 
6246.0 

52  44.6 
5244.2 
52  43  8 
5243.5 
6243  3 


#/ 


6243.1 
6242.9 
5242.8 
5242.7 
6242.7 


yi» 


.4 
.3 
.2 
.2 
.1 

^ 
.0 
.0 
.0 
0.9 

0.9 

0.9 
0.8 
0.7 
0.7 

0.7 

0.6 
06 
0.5 
0.5 

0.4 

04 
0.4 
03 
0.2 

0.2 


02 
01 
01 
00 


0 

30 
29 
28 
27 
26 
26 

24 

23 
22 
21 
20 

19 
18 
17 
16 
15 

14 
13 
12 
11 
^0 

9 

8 
7 
6 
5 


3  t 
2  I 
1  I 


1 
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MoorCs  Equatorial  Parallax. 
Argument.     Argument  of  the  Variation. 


0» 

!• 

n» 

III* 

rv* 

V» 

o 

// 

// 

tt 

// 

># 

// 

o 

0 

55.6 

42.8 

16.0 

3.7 

17.6 

44.0 

80 

1 

55.6 

41.5 

15.3 

8.8 

18.5 

44.8 

89 

s 

55.5 

40.7 

14.5 

8.8 

19.3 

45.6 

28 

8 

55.5 

39.8 

13.8 

8.9 

20.1 

46.3 

27 

4 

663 

39.0 

13.1 

4.1 

21.0 

47.0 

26 

6 

66.S 

38.1 

12.4 

4.3 

21.9 

47.7 

26 

6 

65.0 

37.2 

11.7 

4.5 

22.7 

48.4 

24 

7 

54.8 

36.3 

11.1 

4.7 

23.6 

49.1 

28 

8 

54.6 

35.5 

10.4 

5.0 

24.5 

49.7 

88 

9 

54.3 

34.6 

9.8 

5.8 

25.4 

50.8 

SI 

10 

54.0 

33.7 

9.2 

5.6 

26.3 

50.9 

SO 

11 

53.7 

32.7 

8.7 

6.0 

27.2 

51.5 

19 

IS 

53.3 

31.8 

8.2 

6.8 

28.2 

52.1 

18 

18 

52.9 

30.9 

7.7 

6.8 

29. 1 

52.6 

17 

14 

52.5 

30.0 

7.2 

7.2 

30.0 

53.1 

16 

15 

52.0 

29.1 

6.7 

7.7 

30.9 

58.5 

16 

16 

51.5 

28.2 

6.3 

8.2 

31.8 

54.0 

14 

17 

51.0 

27.2 

5.9 

8.7 

3S.8 

54.4 

18 

18 

50.5 

26.3 

5.6 

9.8 

33.7 

54.8 

IS 

19 

49.9 

25.4 

5.3 

9.8 

84.6 

55.1 

11 

SO 

49.4 

24.5 

5.0 

10.5 

85.5 

55.4 

10 

SI 

48.8 

23.6 

4.7 

11.1 

'  86.4 

55.7 

0 

SS 

46.1 

22.7 

4.5 

11.7 

37.8 

66.0 

8 

S3 

47.4 

21.9 

4.8 

12.4 

88.S 

56.2 

7 

S4 

46.8 

21.0 

4.1 

18.1 

89.0 

66.4 

6 

S5 

46.1 

20.1 

8.9 

18.8 

89.9 

66.6 

6 

S6 

45.4 

19.8 

8.8 

14.5 

40.8 

66.8 

4 

S7 

44.6 

18.5 

3.7 

15.8 

41.6 

66.9 

t 

S8 

43.9 

17.6 

8.7 

16.1 

42.4 

66.9 

S 

S9 

43.1 

16.8 

3.7 

16.8 

43.2 

67.0 

1 

80 

43.8 

16.0 

8.7 

17.6 

44.0 

67.0 

0 

Xlt 

X« 

IXt 

Vint 

vnt 

TI» 
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TABLE  LXV. 


Reduction  of  the  Parallax^ 
and  also  of  the  Latitude, 

Argament.     Latitude. 


MootCs  Semi-Diameter, 
Argoment.     Eqnatorial  Parallax. 


^ 


L  1°^ 


o 
0 
3 
6 


0.0 
0.0 
O.l 


Red 
Lat. 


of^  £q.Par  Semidia.  Eq.Ptf  Seiiudia.'Eq.Par 


9 

0.3 

12 

0.5 

15 

0.7 

18 

1.0 

21 

1.4 

24 

1.8 

27 

2.3 

30 

2.7 

83 

3.3 

36 

3.8 

39 

4.4 

42 

4.9 

45 

5.5 

48 

6.1 

51 

6.7 

54 

7.2 

57 

7.8 

60 

8.3 

63 

8.8 

66 

9.2 

69 

9.7 

72 

10.0 

75 

10.3 

78 

10.6 

81 

10.8 

84 

11.0 

87 

ll.l 

90 

11.1 

0 

1 

2 
3 

4 
5 


0.0 
11.8 
22.7 
32.1 
39.3 
43.4 


6 
7 


43.7 
39.7 

8  30.7 

9  16.1 
9  55.4 

10  28  3 

10  54.3 

11  13.2 

24.7 
28.7 


U 
11 


11 
11 


25.2 

14.1 

10  55.7 

10  30.0 

9  57.4 

9  18.3 
8  32.9 
7  42.0 
6  45.9 
5  45.4 

4  41.0 
3  33.5 
2  23.7 
1  12.3 
0    0.0 


Snbdditiy  Table. 


Lat 

+  3' 

o 

ft 

0 

+0.0 

6 

0.0 

12 

0.0 

16 

0.0 

18 

0.1 

24 

0.1 

30 

0.1 

96 

0.2 

42 

0.2 

48 

0.3 

54 

0.3 

60 

0.4 

72 

0.5 

78 

0.6 

84 

06 

90 

+  06 

—  3' 


0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.1 
0.1 

0.1 
0.2 
0.2 
0.3 
0.3 

0.4 
0.5 
0.6 
0.6 
06 


53 
53 
53 
53 
53 

53 
54 

54 
54 
54 

54 
54 
55 
55 
55 

55 
55 
55 

56 


0  14 

10  14 

20  14 

30  14 

40  14 

50  14 

0  14 


10 
20 


14 
14 


30.14 


40 
50 
0 
10 
20 


14 
14 
14 
16 
15 


26.6 
29.3 
82.0 
34.7 
37.4  j 

40.2 
42.9 
45.6 
48.3 
51.1 

63.8 
56.5 

69.2 
2.0 
4.7 


30   15    7.4 

40    15  10.1 

50    15  12.9 

0 1 15  15.6 


56  o!l5 
56  10;i5 
56  20 :  15 
56  30 
56  40 


15 
15 


56  50 ; 

57    0. 
57  10 
57  20 
57  30 

57  40 

57  50 

58  0 
58  10 
58  20 

58  30 
56  40 

58  50 

59  0 


15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 
16 
16 


15.6 
18  3 
21.0 
238 
26.5 

29.2 
31.9 
34.7 
37.4 
40.1 

42.8 
45.6 
48.3 
51.0 
53.7 

56.5 

59.2 

1.9 

4.6 


59 
59 
59 


0 
10 
20 


Par 


59  30 
59  40 

59  50 

60  0 
60  10 
60  20 
GO  30 

60  40 
60  50 


61 
61 
61 


0 

10 
20 


61  30 
.61  40 

61  50 

62  0 


16 
16 
16 
16 
16 


4.6 

7.4 
10  1 
128 
156 


1  OJ 


16  18.3 
16  21.0 
16  23  7' 
16  28.4 
16  29  2 

16  31.9 
16  34.6 
16  37.3 
16  40.1 
16  42.8 

16  45.5 
16  48  2 
16  51.0 
16  53.7 


2 

3 
4 
5 

6 
7 
6 
9 
10 


0.5'i 
0.8 


1.1 
1.4 

1.6 
1.9 
2.5 

2.4 
2.7 


I 


TABLE  LXVL 


Augmentation  of  MoofCs  Senu-diameter. 


Alt 


2 
4 
6 
8 
10 

12 
14 
16 
18 

I  21 

i«4 

:27 

30 

i33 

136 

L 


Honzon.  Semi-diaineter 


1430"  15'     16'      17 


0.6 
1.0 
1.5 
2.0 
2.4 

2.9 
3.4 
3.8 
4.3 
4.9 

5.6 
6.2 
6.9 
7.5 
8.1 
8.6 


0.6 
1.1 
1.6 
2.1 
2.6 

3.1 
3.6 
4.1 
4.6 
5.3 

6.0 
6.7 
7.3 
8.0 
8.6 
9.2 


0.7 
1.3 
1.9 
2.4 
3.0 

36 
41 
4.7 
52 
6.0 

6.8 
7.6 
8.4 
9.1 
9.8 


ft 

0.8 
1.5 
2.1 
2.7 
3.4 


4.0    57 
4.7    60 
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MoorCs  Horary  Motion  in  Longitude. 
Arguments.  Sum  of  preceding  Equations,  and  Arg.  of  Variation. 
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MoorCs  Horary  Motion  in  Langlade. 
Argument.    Argument  of  the  Variation. 
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TABLE  LXXVL 
MowCa  Horary  Motion  in  Long, 

(Equation  of  the  second  order.) 
Arguments.    Arg's.of  Table  LXX 
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(Equations  of  the  second  order.) 
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MoofCs  Horary  Motion  in  Longitude 

(Equations  of  the  second  order.) 

Arguments.     Args.  of  Evection,  Anomaly,  Variation,  Reduction. 
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0.67 

0.00 

16 

SO 

0.03 

0.12 

0.01 

0.16 

0.29 

1.98 

0.67 

0.00 

10 

26 

0.03 

0.07 

0.03 

0.16 

0.30 

2.02 

0.66 

0.01 

6 

n 

0 

0.02 

0.04 

0.06 

0.14 

0.31 

2.06 

0.62 

0.01 

X          0 

6 

O.Oi 

0.02 

0.09 

0.13 

0.32 

2.08 

0.69 

0.02 

25 

10 

0.01 

0.00 

0.13 

0.12 

0.82 

2.09 

0.64 

0.03 

20 

16 

0.00 

0.00 

0.18 

0.11 

0.32 

2.10 

0.60 

0.04 

16 

20 

0.00 

0.00 

0.24 

0.10 

0.33 

2.09 

0.44 

0.06 

10 

26 

0.00 

002 

0.29 

0.09 

0.33 

2.08 

0.39 

0.06 

5 

m 

0 

0.00 

0.04 

0.36 

0.08 

0.33 

2.06 

0.33 

0.08 

IX        0 

6 

0.00 

0.07 

0.40 

0.06 

0.33 

2.03 

0.27 

0.09 

25 

10 

O.OI 

O.IO 

0.46 

0.06 

032 

2.00 

0.22 

0.10 

20 

16 

0.01 

0.14 

0.61 

0.04 

0.32 

1.96 

0.17 

0.11 

16 

20 

001 

0.18 

0.66 

0.03 

0.31 

1.91 

0.12 

0.12 

10 

26 

0.02 

0.23 

0.60 

0.02 

0.31 

1.87 

0.08 

0.13 

6 

IV 

0 

0.03 

0.28 

0.63 

0.01 

0.30 

1.82 

0.06 

0.14 

vni    0 

6 

0.03 

0.34 

0.66 

O.OI 

0.29 

1.76 

0.02 

0.16 

25 

10 

0.04 

0.39 

0.67 

0.00 

0.28 

1.70 

0.01 

0.16 

20 

16 

0.06 

0.46 

0.68 

0.00 

0.27 

1.64 

0.00 

0.16 

16 

20 

0.06 

0.62 

0.67 

0.00 

0.26 

1.68 

0.00 

0.15 

10 

26 

0.08 

0.68 

0.66 

0.01 

0.26 

1.62 

0.02 

0.15 

5 

V 

0 

0.09 

0.64 

0.64 

0.01 

0.24 

1.46 

0.04 

0.14 

VII       0 

6 

0.10 

0.71 

0.60 

0.02 

0.23 

1.39 

0.08 

0.13 

25 

10 

0.11 

0.78 

0.66 

0.03 

0.22 

1.32 

0.12 

0.12 

20 

16 

0.12 

0.84 

0.61 

004 

0.20 

1.26 

0.16 

0.11 

IJ 

SO     O.U 

0.91 

0.46 

0.06 

0.19 

1.18 

0.22 

0.10 

10  ' 

26     0.16 

0.98 

0.40 

0.06 

0.18 

1.12 

0.28 

0.09 

5 

VI 

0  !  0.16 

1.06 

0.34 

0.06 

0.16 

1.06 

0.34 

0.08 

VI        0  , 

98 


TABLE  LXXIX. 

MoorCs  Horary  Motion  in  Latitude. 

Argument.     Arg.  I  of  Latitude. 


1 

o 

O 

!• 

11* 

III* 

IV* 

V# 

ff 

/# 

ff 

»/ 

t» 

M 

o 

0 

878.0 

3543 

289.2 

200.0 

110.8 

46.7 

80 

1 

378.0 

352.7 

286.6 

196.9 

108.1 

44.2 

29 

2 

377.9 

351.1 

283.8 

198.8 

105.4 

42.7 

28 

1    8 

377  8 

349.4 

281.0 

190.7 

102.8 

41.8 

27 

4 

877.6 

347.7 

278.3 

187.5 

100.2 

89.9 

26 

5 

877.3 

346.0 

275.5 

184.4 

97.7 

38.6 

25 

6 

377.0 

344.2 

272.6 

181.8 

95.1 

87.3 

24 

1    7 

876.7 

342.3 

269.8 

178.2 

92.6 

36.1 

23 

8 

876.3 

340.5 

266.9 

175.1 

90.2 

34.9 

22 

9 

376.8 

338.5 

264.0 

172.1 

87.7 

38.8 

21 

10 

376.3 

336.6 

261.1 

169.0 

85.8 

82.7 

20 

11 

374.7 

334.5 

258.1 

165.9 

83.0 

81.6 

19 

12 

874.1 

832.5 

255.2 

162.9 

80.7 

80.7 

16 

18 

373.6 

830.4 

252.2 

159.8 

78.1 

29.7 

17 

14 

372.7 

328.8 

249.2 

156.8 

76.1 

28.9 

16 

15 

872.0 

826.1 

246.2 

158.8 

78.9 

28.0 

16 

16 

371.1 

323.9 

243.2 

150.8 

71.7 

27.3 

14 

17 

370.3 

321.9 

240.2 

147.8 

69.6 

26.5 

18 

18 

369.3 

319.3 

287.1 

144.8 

67.5 

25.9 

12 

19 

368.4 

317.0 

284.1 

141.9 

65.6 

25.3 

11 

90 

867.3 

314.7 

231.0 

138.9 

63.4 

24.7 

10 

21 

366.2 

312.8 

227.9 

136.0 

61.5 

24.2 

9 

22 

365.1 

309.8 

224.9 

133.1 

59.5 

23.7 

8 

28 

363.9 

307.4 

221.8 

130.2 

57.7 

23.8 

7 

24 

862.7 

304.9 

218.7 

127.4 

55.8 

28.0 

6 

25 

361.4 

302.3 

215.6 

124.5 

54.0 

.  22.7 

6 

26 

860.1 

299.8 

212.6 

121.7 

52.8 

22.4 

4 

27 

858.7 

297.2 

209.8 

119.0 

50.6 

22.2 

8 

28 

857.3 

294.6 

206.2 

116.2 

48.9 

22.1 

2 

29 

855.8 

291.9 

208.1 

118.5 

47.8 

22.0 

1 

80 

854.8 

289.2 

200.0 

110.8 

45.7 

22.0 

0 

XI« 

X» 

IX» 

VIII* 

VII» 

Vlf 

TABLE  LXXX. 

Mooris  Horary  Motion  in  Latitude. 

ArgumeDts.  Args.  V,  VI,  YII,  VIII,  IX,  X,  XI,  and  XII,  of  Latitude. 


Arg, 

V 
/» 

VI 
0f 

vn 

VIU 

IX 

X 

XI 

xn 

Aig. 

r* 

// 

»f 

0» 

*f 

0 

0.00  0.50 

0.34 

0.00 

0.50 

0.04 

0.12 

0.08 

1000 

60   0.01  0.49 

0.33 

0.00 

0.49 

0.04 

0.12 

0.07 

950 

100 

0.04  0.45 

0.80 

0.02 

0.45 

0.04 

0.11 

0.06 

900 

150 

0.09  0.40 

0.27 

0.04 

0.40 

0.03 

0.10 

0.03 

850 

200 

0.16  0.33 

0.22 

0.06 

088 

0.03 

0.08 

0.01 

800 

250 

0.23  0.25 

0.17 

0.09 

0.25 

0.02 

0.06  0.00 

750 

800 

0.30  0  17 

0.12 

0.12 

0.17 

0.01 

0.04  O.Ol 

700 

350 

0.37  0.10 

0.07 

0.14 

0.10 

0.01 

0.02  0.08 

650 

400 

0.42  0  05 

0.04 

0.16 

0.05 

0.00 

0.01  0.05 

600 

450 

0.45  0.01 

0.01 

0.18 

0.01 

0.00 

0.00.0.07 

660 

600 

0.46  0.00  0.00  O.IR'OOO  0  00| 

0  00  0.08 

600. 

TABLE  LXXXI.     Moon's  Horary  Motion  in  Latitude.        99 
Arguments.     Preceding  equation,  and  Sum  of  equations  of  Horary 

Motion  in  Longitude,  except  the  last  two. 


Pr. 

0" 

60" 

100" 

160" 

200" 

260" 

300" 

350' 

400".«0" 

500" 

660" 

600'j650"j       1 

1".6 

I".4 

l."l 

0".9 

0".6 

0".4 

0".l 

0''.2 

*9 

0".4 

0".7 

0".9 

r'.2 

1".7  Diff. 

/* 

// 

f 

»» 

SO 

69.0 

64.6 

50.0 

454 

40.9 

36.4 

31.8 

27.3 

22.8 

18.2 

13.7 

9.1 

4.6 

0.1 

4.6 

30 

57.4 

58.1 

48.9 

44.6  40.3 

36.0 

31.7 

27.4 

23.2 

18.9 

14.6 

10.3 

6.0 

1.7 

4.8 

40 

56.8 

51.8 

47.7 

43.7  39.7 

35.6 

31.6 

27.6 

23.6 

19.5 

15.5 

11.5 

7.4;    3.4 

4.0 

60 

54.2 

50.4 

46.6 

42.9  39.1 

35.3 

31.5 

27.7 

24.0 

20.2 

16.4 

12.6 

8.8     6.1 

8.8 

60 

52.6 

49.1 

45.5 

42.0 

38.5 

34.9 

31.4 

27.9 

24.4 

20.8 

17.3 

13.8 

10.2 

6.7 

3.6 

70  51.0 

47.7 

44  4 

41.1 

37.9 

34.6 

31.3 

28.0 

24.8 

21.5 

18.2 

14.9 

11.7 

8.4 

3.3 

80  49.3:46.3i  43.3 

40.3 

37.3 

34.2 

31.2 

28.2 

25.2 

22.1 

19.1 

16.1 

13.1 

10.0 

8.0 

90.47.7i46  0;  42.2 

39.4'  36.7 

33.9 

81.1 

28.3 

25.6 

22.8 

20.0 

17.3 

14.51  11.7 

2.8 

100 

46.1 

43.6 

41  1 

38.6 

36.0 

33.5 

31.0 

28.5 

26.0 

23.4 

20.9 

18.4 

16.9;  18.4 

2.6 

110 

44.5 

42.2 

400 

37.7 

36.4 

33.2 

30.9 

28.6 

26.4 

24.1 

21.8 

19.6 

17.3!  15.0 

2.3 

ISO 

42.91409 

38  9 

36.9 

34.8 

32.8 

30.8 

28.8 

2^8 

24.8 

22.7 

20.7 

18.7  16.7 

2.0 

130!41.3,39.5;  37.8 

36.0 

34.2 

32.5 

30.7 

28.9 

27.2 

25.4 

23.7 

21.9 

20.1 

18.4 

1.8 

140|39.7 

38.2  36.7 

35.1 

33.6 

32.1 

30.6 

29,1 

27.6 

26.1 

24.6 

23.0 

21.5  20.0 

1.6 

160 

38.1 

368 

35.5 

34.3 

33  0 

31.8 

30.5 

29.2 

28.0 

26.7 

25.5 

24.2 

23.0  21.7 

1.8 

160 

36.6 

35.4 

34.4 

33.4 

32.4 

31.4 

30.4 

29.4 

28.4 

27.4 

26.4 

25.4 

24.4  23.3 

1.0 

170 

34.8 

34.1 

333 

32.6 

31.8 

31.1 

30.3 

29.5 

28.8 

28.0 

27.3 

26.5 

25.8!  25.0 

0.8 

180 

33  2 

32.7 

322 

31.7 

81.2 

30.7 

30.2 

29.7 

29.2 

28.7 

28.2 

27.7 

27.2;  26.7 

0.6 

190 

31.6 

31.4 

31.1 

309 

80.6 

80.4 

80.1 

29.8 

29.6 

29.3 

29.1 

28.8 

28.6,  28.3 

0.8 

200 

30.0 

30.0 

300 

30.0 

30.0 

30.0 

30.0 

30.0 

30.0 

800 

30.0 

30.0 

30  0  30.0 

0.0 

210 

28.4 

28.6 

28.9 

29.1 

29.4 

29.6 

29.9 

30.2 

30.4 

30.7 

30.9 

31.2 

31.4  31.7 

0.8 

220 

26.8,27.3  27.8 

28.3  28.8 

29.3 

29.8  30.3 

30.8 

31.3 

31.8 

32.3 

32.8'  33.3 

0.6 

280 

25.2  25.9  26.7 

27.4  28.2 

28.9 

29.7 

30.5 

31.2 

32.0 

32.7 

33  5 

34.2|  35.0 

0.8 

240 

23.5,24.6  25.6 

26.6 

27.6 

28.0 

29.6 

80.6 

31.6 

32.6 

38.6 

34.6 

36.6!  36.7 

1.0 

250.21.9  23.2,24.5 

25.7 

27.0 

28.2 

29.5 

80.8 

32.0 

33.3 

34.6 

35.8 

37.1 

38.8 

1.8 

260 

20.3i21.8  23.3 

24.9 

26.4 

27.9 

29.4 

30.9 

32.4 

33.9 

35  4 

37.0 

38.5 

40.0 

1.6 

270 

18.7120.5,  22.2 

24.0 

25.8 

27.6 

29.3 

31.1 

32.8 

34.6 

36.3 

38.1 

39.9 

41.6 

1.8 

280;i7.1  19.1  21.1  23.1 

26.2 

27.2 

29.2 

81.2 

332 

85.2 

37.3 

39.3 

41.3 

43.3 

2.0 

S90'  15.5  17.8  20.0,  22.3 

24.6 

26.8 

29.1 

31.4 

%{6 

35.9 

38.2 

40.4 

42.7 

46.0 

2.3 

800,18.9  16.4  18.9  21.4 

24.0 

26.5 

29.0 

31.6 

34.0 

36.6 

39.1 

41.6 

44.1 

46.6 

2.6 

310,12.3  15.0  17.8120.6 

23.3 

26.1 

28.9 

31.7 

34.4 

37.8 

40.0 

42.7 

46.6 

48.3 

2.8 

820  10.7 

13.7 

16.r  19.7 

22.7 

26.8 

28.8  31.8 

34.8 

37.9 

40.9 

43.9 

46.9 

50.0 

3.0 

830 

9.0 

12.3 

16.6  18.9 

22.1 

25.4 

28.7  38.0 

35.2 

38.6 

41.8 

46.1 

48.3 

61.6 

88 

340 

7.4 

10.9 

14.5  18.0 

21.6 

25.1 

28  6  32.1  35.6 

89.2 

42.7 

46.2 

49.8 

63.8 

86 

850 

6.8 

9.6 

13.4!  17.1 

20.9 

24.7 

28.5  82.8  36.0 

89.8 

43.6 

47.4 

51.2 

64.9 

3.8 

860 

4.2 

8.2 

12.3 

16.8 

20.8 

24.4 

28.4  32.4 

86.4 

40.6 

44.6 

48.6 

52.6 

66.6 

4.0 

870 

8.6 

6.9 

11.1 

16.4 

19.7 

24.0 

28.3  32.6 

36.8 

41.1 

45.4 

49.7 

64.0 

68.3 

4.8 

800 

1.0 

6.5 

10.0 

14.6 

19.1 

23.6 

28.2  32.7 

1 

37.2 

41.8 

46.3 

50.9 

564 

59.9 

4.6 

1 

1 

0" 

60" 

lO'A' 

150" 

200" 

260" 

800'' 

860" 

400" 

460" 

600" 

660" 

600" 

660" 

TABLE   LXXXIL     Moon's  Horary  Motion  in  Latitude. 

Argument.     Arg    IL  of  Latitude. 


— 5- 

Of 

U 

II« 

III« 

IVf 

Vf 

1 

t0 

ft 

t» 

»0 

// 

// 

0 

98 

8.7 

7.1 

6.0 

8.9 

1.8 

80 

8 

9.8 

86 

6.9 

4.8 

2.7 

I.S 

87 

'     6 

9.2 

8.6 

6.7 

4.6 

2.6 

1.1 

84 

9 

9.8 

8.8 

6.6 

4.8 

2.3 

1.0 

81 

12 

0.8 

8.2 

6.8 

4.1 

2.1 

0.0 

18 

16 

9.1 

8.0 

6.1 

8.9 

8.0 

0.0 

16 

18 

9.1 

7.9 

6.9 

3.7 

1.8 

0.8 

18 

21 

0.0 

7.7 

6.7 

3.6 

1.7 

0.8 

0 

24 

8.9 

7.6 

6.4 

8.8 

1.6 

0.8 

6 

87 

88 

7.8 

6.8 

3.1 

1.4 

0.7 

8 

80 

1 

87 
XI« 

7.1 

6.0 

2.9 

1.8 
VIU 

0.7 

0 

Xi. 

IX^ 

iVIIU 

100  TABLE  LXXXIIL 

MootOb  Horary  Motion  in  Laiitvde, 

Arguments.  Preceding  equation,  and  Sum 
of  equations  of  Horary  Motion  in  Longi- 
tude, except  the  last  two. 


Pfoc. 

equ. 

f* 

#/ 

r/ 

// 

tf 

/* 

I* 

R 

0 

100 

300 

300 

400 

500 

600 

700 

»f 

** 

»t 

// 

/ 

// 

00 

00 

»/ 

0 

2.1 

1.8 

1.5 

1.3 

0.9 

0.6 

0.3 

0.0 

1 

1.9 

1.6 

1.4 

0.9 

0.7 

0.4 

0.3 

3 

1.7 

1.5 

1.8 

1.0 

0.8 

0.6 

0.3 

3 

1.6 

1.4 

1.3 

1.0 

0.9 

0.8 

0.6 

4 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

1.1 

1.0 

0.9 

0.9 

6 

1.1 

l.l 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

6 

0.9 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

7 

0.7 

0.8 

1.0 

1.2 

1.3 

1.4 

1.6 

8 

05 

0.7    0.9 

1.3 

1.4 

1.6 

1.9 

9 

0.3 

0.6    0.8 

1.8 

1.6 

1.8 

30 

10 

0.1 

0.4 

0.7 

1.0 

1.3 
00 

1.6 

0* 

1.9 
00 

3.3 

»f 

*t 

«/ 

0 

100 

300 

300 

400 

500 

600 

700 

Constant  to  be  subtracted  337"  .3. 

TABLE  LXXXV. 

Moon^s  Horary  Motion  in  Latitude, 

(Equations  of  second  order.) 

Arguments.  Preceding  equation,  and  Sum 
of  equations  of  Horary  Motion  in  Longi- 
tudc,  except  the  last  two. 


Free 

00 

// 

»/ 

00 

// 

00 

*0 

—77^ 

equ. 

0 
0* 

100 

00 

200 

800 
00 

400 
00 

500 

00 

600 

00 

700 

00 

00 

0.00  0.65 

0.57 

0.48 

0.39 

031 

0.21 

0.13 

0.00 

0.10  0.63 

055 

0.47 

039 

0.31 

0.23 

0.15 

0.04 

0.30  0.69 

0.53 

0.46 

0.39 

0.33 

0.35 

0.18 

0.09 

0.30  0.66 

0.51 

0.45 

0.39 

0.33 

037 

0.31 

0.13 

10.40  0.63 

048 

0.44 

0.39 

0.34 

0.39 

034 

0.17 

0.50  0.50 

1 

0.46 

0.43  0.38 

1 

0.35  0.30 

0.37 

0.31 

0.60  0.47 

0.44 

0.42  ;0.38 

0.36  0.33 

0.39 

0.35 

0.70  0.44 

0.43 

0.40  0.38 

0.36 

0.34 

0.33 

0.30 

10.80  0.41 

0.40 

0.39  |0.38 

0.37 

0.36 

0.35 

0.34 

0.90 

0.38 

0.38 

0.38 

0.38 

0.38 

0.38 

0.38 

0  38 

l.OO 

0.35 

036 

0.37 

0.38 

0.39 

0.40 

0.41 

0.43 

1.10 

0.33 

0.34  ^0.36 

0.38 

0.40 

0.43 

0.44 

0.46 

1.80 

0.29 

0.32 

0.34 

0.38 

0.40 

0.44 

0.47 

0.51 

1.30 

026 

0.30 

0.33 

0.38 

0.41 

0.46 

0.49 

0.65 

1.40 

0.23 

0.28 

0.33 

0.37 

0.43 

0.47 

0.53 

0.69 

1.50 

0.20 

0.25 

0.31 

0.37 

0.43 

0.49 

0.55 

0.68 

1.60 

0.17 

0.23 

0.80 

0.37 

0.44 

O.ftl 

0.58 

0.67 

1.70 

0.14 

0.21 

0.39 

0.37 

0.45 

0.53 

0.61 

0.73 

1.80 

0.11 

00 

0.19 
00 

0.38 

0f 

0.37 

0.45 

0.55 

0.64 

0.76 
ft 

00 

00 

00 

0 

100 

300 

800 

400 

600 

600 

700 

TABLE  Lxxxnr. 

Afoofi't  Hor,  Motion  in  Ltd 

(Equa.  of  second  order.) 

Argument    Arg.  I  of  lA 


I 

I 
*0 

9    O 

00 

•  • 

0    0 

0.90 

0.90 

xn  0 

5 

0.83 

0.97 

35 

10 

0.75 

1.05 

30 

15 

0.68 

1.12 

15 

30 

0.611 

1.19 

10 

35 

0.54 

1.26 

5 

I     0 

0.47 

1.33 

XI      0 

5 

0.41 

1.39 

35 

10 

035 

1.45 

80 

15 

0.39 

1.51 

15 

80 

0.34 

1.56 

10 

35 

0.30 

1.60 

5 

n  0 

0.16 ; 

1.64 

X       0 

6 

0.12. 

1.68 

35 

10 

0.09, 

1.71 

80 

15 

0  07! 

1.73 

15 

80 

0.05 

1.75 

10 

35 

0.04 

1.76 

5 

III  0 

0.04 

1.76 

IX      U 

6 

0.04- 

1.76 

35 

10 

0.05; 

1.75 

SO 

15 

0.07 

1.73 

15 

80 

0.09 

1.71 

10 

86 

0.13 

1.08 

5 

IV  0 

0.16 

1.64 

vni  0 

5 

0  20' 

1.60 

35 

10  0.341 

1.56 

80 

15  0.39; 

1.51 

15 

30;0  35' 

1.46 

10' 

35  0.41  1 

1.39 

5' 

V    0  0.47. 

1                k 

1.33 

VII     0 

5  0.54 , 

1.36 

85 

10  0.61 , 

1.19 

80 

15  0.68 

1.13 

15 

30  0.75 

1.05 

10 

85  0.83 

0.97 

6 

VI  0  .0.90 

0.90 

VI      0 

TABLE   LXXXVI. 
Msan  New  Moons  and  Arguments,  in  Janiuzry. 
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Mean  New 

Yean. 

Moon  In 
Janiuury. 

I. 

IL 

IIL 

IV. 

N. 

d. 

A.  «n. 

1836  B 

17 

10  32 

0469 

1246 

17 

08 

669 

1837 

6 

19  20 

0171 

9852 

00 

97 

692 

1838 

24 

16  63 

0681 

9175 

99 

85 

799 

1839 

14 

1  42 

0383 

7780 

82 

74 

822 

1840  B 

3 

10  80 

0085 

0386 

66 

63 

844 

1841 

21 

8  8 

0595 

5709 

63 

51 

951 

1842 

10 

16  61 

0297 

4314 

46 

40 

974 

1843 

29 

14  24 

0807 

3637 

44 

28 

081 

1844  B 

18 

23  13 

0509 

2243 

28 

17 

104 

1846 

7 

8  1 

0211 

0848 

11 

06 

126 

1846 

26 

5  34 

0721 

0171 

09 

94 

234 

1847 

16 

14  22 

0423 

8777 

92 

84 

256 

1848  B 

•  4 

23  11 

0126 

7882 

76 

73 

278 

1849 

22 

20  48 

0686 

6706 

73 

61 

386 

1850 

12 

6  32 

0337 

6311 

56 

60 

408 

1861 

1 

14  21 

0038 

3916 

40 

89 

481 

1862  B 

2U 

11  63 

0549 

3239 

38 

27 

588 

1853 

8 

20  42 

0251 

1845 

21 

16 

660 

1854 

27 

18  14 

0761 

1168 

19 

04 

668 

1856 

17 

3  3 

0463 

9773 

02 

93 

690 

1856  B 

6 

11  61 

0164 

8379 

85 

82 

718 

1867 

24 

9  24 

0675 

7702 

84 

70 

820 

1858 

18 

18  13 

0876 

6307 

67 

69 

843 

1869 

3 

3  1 

0078 

4913 

60 

48 

865 

1860  B 

22 

0  34 

0588 

4286 

48 

36 

972 

1861 

10 

14  23 

1098 

3559 

46 

24 

079 

1862 

29 

6  55 

0800 

2164 

29 

13 

102 

1863 

18 

15  44 

1310 

1487 

27 

01 

209 

18»4B 

8 

0  33 

1012 

0093 

11 

90 

232 

1866 

26 

22  6 

0714 

8698 

94 

79 

254 

1866 

16 

6  54 

1224 

8021 

92 

67 

362 

1867 

4 

15  42 

0926 

66i7 

75 

57 

384 

1868  B 

23 

IS  16 

0628 

5232 

58 

46 

404 

1869 

11 

22  8 

1138 

4555 

66 

34 

514 

1870 

30 

19  86 

0840 

3161 

39 

23 

536 

1871 

20 

4  25 

0641 

1766 

23 

12 

569 

1872  B 

9 

18  18 

1052 

1089 

21 

00 

666 

1878 

27 

10  46 

0754 

9696 

04 

89 

688 

1874 

16 

19  84 

1264 

9018 

02 

77 

796 

1875 

6 

4  23 

0966 

7623 

86 

66 

818 

1876  B 

25 

1  65 

0667 

6229 

68 

65 

841 

1877 

18 

10  44 

1178 

5852 

67 

43 

948 

1878 

2 

19  38 

087  •« 

4167 

60 

32 

971 

1879 

21 

17  5 

0581 

2763 

83 

21 

998 

1880  B 

11 

1  54 

1091 

2886 

31 

09 

100 

1881 

28 

23  27 

1601 

1409 

29 

97 

207 

1882 

18 

8  16 

1303 

0O14 

V2 

86 

230 

1888 

7 

17  4 

I8i3 

93H7 

10 

74 

337 

1884  B 

26 

14  87 

1516 

7948 

94 

63 

360 

1886 

14  28  25 

1217 

6648 

77 

62 

382 

85 
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TABLE  LXXXVII. 


Mean  Lunations  and  Changes  of  the  Arguments. 


Nam 

LunatioDs. 

I. 

11. 

111. 

IV. 

N. 

1 

d.     h    m 

i 

14  18  38 

404 

9869 

68 

60 

48 

1 

89  18  44 

808 

717 

16 

99 

85 

% 

69  1  88 

1617 

1484 

31 

98 

170 

8 

88  14  18 

2426 

2161 

46 

97 

256 

4 

118  8  66 

3234 

2869 

61 

96 

341 

5 

147  16  40 

4042 

8586 

76 

96 

426 

0 

177  4  84 

4861 

4303 

92 

95 

511 

7 

306  17  8 

6669 

6020 

7 

94 

696 

6 

886  6  62 

6468 

6787 

22 

93 

682 

0 

266  18  86 

7276 

6464 

37 

92 

767 

10 

296  7  20 

8086 

7171 

63 

91 

852 

11 

324  20  6 

8893 

7889 

68 

90 

937 

18 

864  8  49 

9702 

8606 

83 

89 

22 

18 

383  21  33 

610 

9328 

98 

88 

108 

TABLE  LXXXVm. 


Number  of  Days  from  the  commencement  of  the  year 

to  the  first  of  each  month' 


Months. 

Com. 

Bit. 

DiTS. 

Baji. 

Jtnoaxj  •  .  • 

0 

0 

Febraaij  , 

ai 

81 

Much  • 

60 

eo 

lis?  :  : 

90 
190 

81 

191 

June  .  . 

151 

169 

Jnjy  .  . 

161 

169 

Angiiit.  < 

919 

918 

September 

948 

9U 

October  .  . 

978 

974 

NoTember 

804 

906 

Deeember 

384 

88ft 

TABLE  LXXXIX- 
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Equations  for  New  and  Full  Moon. 


Arg. 

I 
h    m 

II 

Arg. 

I 

II 

lATK'  III  TV 

\      1 

ATI 

h     m 

h    m 

h     m 

m 

m 

0 

4  20 !  10  10 1 

5000 

4  20 

10  10 

25 

3 

31 

26 

100  j4  36  9  36 

5100 

4  5 

10  60 

26 

3 

31 

24 

300  4  52  9  2 

5200 

3  49 

11  30 

27 

3 

30 

28 

800  5  8 

8  28 

5300 

3  34 

12  9 

28 

8 

30 

22 

400  5  24 

7  56 

5400 

3  19 

12  48 

29 

3 

30 

21 

500  6  40 

7  2? 

5500 

3  4 

13  26 

30 

3 

30 

20 

600  5  55 

6  49 

5600 

2  49 

14  3 

31 

3 

80 

19 

700  6  10 

6  17 

5700 

2  35 

14  39 

32 

4 

30 

18 

800  6  24 

5  46 

5800 

2  21 

15  13 

33 

4 

29 

17 

900  6  38 

1 

5  15 

5900 

2  8 

15  46 

34 

4 

29 

16 

1000  6  51 

4  46 

6000 

1  55 

16  18 

35 

4 

29 

15 

1100  7  4 

4  17 

6100 

1  42 

16  48 

36 

5 

28 

14 

1200 

7  15 

3  50 

6200 

1  31 

17  16 

37 

5 

28 

18 

1300 

7  27 

3  24 

6300 

1  19 

17  42 

38 

5 

27 

12 

1400 

7  37 

2  59 

6400 

1  9 

18  6 

39 

5 

27 

11 

1500  '  7  47 

2  35 

6500 

0  59 

18  28 

40 

6 

26 

10 

1600 

7  55 

2  14 

6600 

0  50 

18  48 

41 

6 

26 

9 

1700 

8  3 

1  53 

6700 

0  42 

19  6 

42 

7 

26 

8 

1800 

8  10 

1  35 

6600 

0  34 

19  21 

43 

7 

25 

7 

1900 

8  16 

1  18 

6900 

0  28 

1 

19  83 

44 

7 

24 

6 

2000 

8  21 

1  3 

7000 

0  22 

19  44 

45 

6 

28 

6 

2100 

8  25 

0  51 

7100;0  17 

19  52 

46 

6 

23 

4 

2200 

8  29 

0  40 

7200 

0  14 

19  57 

47 

9 

22 

8 

2300 

8  31 

0  32 

7300 

0  11 

20  0 

48 

9 

21 

2 

2400 

8  32 

0  25 

7400 

0  9 

20  1 

49 

10 

21 

1 

2600 

8  82 

0  21 

7500 

0  8 

19  59 

50 

10 

20 

0 

260<T 

8  81 

0  19 

760(» 

0  8 

19  55 

51 

10 

19 

99 

2700 

8  29 

0  20 

7700 

0  9 

19  48 

52 

11 

19 

98 

2800 

8  26 

0  23 

7800 

0  11 

19  40 

53 

11 

18 

97 

2900 

8  23 

0  28 

7900 

0  15 

19  29 

54 

12 

17 

96 

3000 

8  18 

0  36 

8000 

0  19 

19  17 

55 

12 

17 

95 

3100 

8  12 

0  47 

8100 

0  24 

19  2 

56 

13 

16 

04 

8200 

8  6 

0  59 

8200 

0  30 

18  45 

57 

13 

15 

93 

8300 

7  66 

1  14 

8300 

0  37 

18  27 

58 

18 

15 

92 

8400 

7  50 

1  32 

8400 

0  45 

18  6 

59 

14 

14 

91 

8500 

7  41 

I  62 

8500 

0  53 

17  45 

60 

14 

14 

90 

8600 

7  81 

2  14 

8600 

1  3 

17  21 

61 

15 

18 

89 

8700 

7  81 

2  88 

8700 

1  13 

16  56 

62 

15 

13 

88 

8800 

7  9 

3  4 

8800 

1  25 

16  80 

63 

15 

12 

87 

8900 

6  66 

8  82 

8900 

1  86 

16  3 

64 

15 

12 

86 

4000 

6  45 

4  2| 

9000 

1  49 

16  84 

65 

16 

11 

85 

4100 

6  82 

4  84| 

9100 

2  2 

15  6 

66 

16 

11 

84 

4200 

6  19 

5  7 

9200 

2  16 

14  84 

67 

16 

11 

83 

4800 

6  6 

6  41 

9300 

2  80 

14  8 

68 

16 

10 

82 

4400 

6  51 

6  17 

9400 

2  46 

18  81 

69 

17 

10 

81 

4500 

6  86 

6  64 

9600 

8  0 

12  58 

70 

17 

10 

80 

4600 

6  21 

7  82 

9600 

8  16 

12  25  71  1 

17 

10 

79 

4700 

6  6 

8  11, 

9700 

8  32 

11  52 

72 

17 

10 

78 

4800 

4  51 

8  60 

9800 

3  48 

11  18 

73 

17 

10 

77 

4900  4  85 

9  30 

9900 

4  4 

10  44 

74 

17 

9 

76 

6000  4  20 

10  10 

10000  4  201 

10  10 

76 

17 

9 

76 
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TABLE  XC. 


Mean  Right  Ascensions  and  Declinations  of  50  principal  Fixed 

StarSy  for  the  beginning  of  1840. 


Stars*  Name. 

Mag 

2.3 

2 

2.3 

1 
3 

Right  Aacen. 

AmiualVar. 

Declination.     Ann.  Var. 

1  Algemb 

2  /9  Andromedae 

3  Polaria 

4  Ackcmtar 
6    a  Arietis 

k    m      a 

0  6    0.31 

1  0  46.7 
1     2  10.38 
1  31  44.88 
1  68     9.94 

+   3*0776 

3.309 

16.1962 

2.2361 

3.3467 

14  17  3882N 
34  46  17.2   N 
88  27  21.96  N 
68    3     6.13  S 
22  42  11.81  N 

4  20.051 ; 

19.36 
19.339 
— 18.473 
4-  17.4% 

6  aCeti 

7  a  Persei 

8  Aldebaran 

9  Capella 
10      Rigel 

2.3 
23 

1 
1 
1 

2  63  66.34 

3  12  66.97 

4  26  44.77 
6    4  62.67 
6     6  61.09 

+    3.1267 
4.2280 
3.4264 
4.4066 
2.8783 

3  27  30  09N 
49  17    8.74  N 
16  10  66.82  N 
46  49  42  81N 

8  23  29  29  S 

+  14.661 

13.371 

7.949 

4.793 

—  4.620 

11  /STauri 

12  yOrionia 

13  a  Columbao 

14  a  Ononis 
16      Canopus 

2 
2 

2 
1 

1 

6  16  10.96 
6  16  33.1 
6  33  61.62 
6  46  30.71 
6  20  24.18 

+   3.7820 
3.210 
2  1688 
3.2430 
1.3278 

28  27  68.20  N 

6  11  66.3   N 
34    9  47.41  S 

7  22  17.14N 
62  36  38.42  S 

-f-    8.826 
+    8.82 
—   2.291 
+    1.191 
1.778 

16      Siriu* 
'  17      Castor 

18  Procyon 

19  Po//ia 

20  aHydrae 

1 

8 

1.2 

2 

2 

6  38     6.76 

7  24  23.06 
7  30  66.63 
7  36  31.07 
9  19  43.67 

+    2.6468 
3.8672 
3.1448 

'       3.6840 
2.9600 

16  80    4.79  S 
32  13  68  89  N 

6  37  48  92N 
28  24  26.67  N 

7  68    4.83  S 

+    4449 

—   7  206 

8.720 

8.107 

+  16.841 

21  RegtUuM 

22  a  Ursae  Majoria 

23  ^Leonis 

24  /?  Virginia 

26   y  Ursae  Majoria 

1 

1.2 
2.3 
3.4 

2 

9  69  60.93 

10  63  47.98 

11  40  63.69 
U  42  21.4 
11  46  22.93 

+    3.2220 
3.8077 
8.0660 
3.124 
3.1914 

12  44  49  70N 
62  36  48.93  N 
16  28     1.16N 
2  40    2  6   N 
64  36    4  67N 

~  17  356 

19.221 
19.986 
1998 
20.014 

26a8Crucia 

27  Spica 

28  0Centauri 

29  a  Draconia 
80      ArcluruM 

2 

1 
2 

3.4 
1 

12  17  43.7 

13  16  46.36 

13  67  18.0 

14  0    2.8 
14    8  21.96 

+    3.268 
3.1602 
3.491 
1.626 
2.7336 

62  12  47.  9S 
10  19  24.39  S 
36  34  41.9   S 
66    8  32.1    N 
20     1     7.67  N 

+  19.99 
18.945 
17.499 

— 17.37 
18.956 

31a2Centauri 

82  a  2  Librae 

83  /5  Ursae  Minoria 
34  y  2  Ursae  Minoria 
86    a  Coronae  Dorealia 

1 
3 
3 

3.4 
2 

14  28  47.84 
14  42    2.44 
14  61  14.66 
16  21     1.3 
16  27  64.87 

-h   4.0086 
3.3088 

—  0.2787 

—  0.179 
+    2.6277 

60  10    6  24S 
16  22  18.25  S 
74  48  34.18  N 
72  24  14.1    N 
27  16  27.71  N 

+  15.152 
15.256 

—  14.712 
12  81 
12.361 

36  a  Serpentib 

37  /?Scorpii 
88      Antarea 
J9    a  Herculia 
40    a  Ophiuchi 

2.8 
2 
1 

3.4 
2 

16  36  23  43 
16  66    8.68 

16  19  36.49 

17  7  21.30 
17  27  30.66 

+    29386 
3.4729 
3.6626 
2.7317 
2.7724 

6  66    2  80N 
19  21  38  82S 
26    4  13.13  S 
14  34  4143N 
12  40  68.66  N 

—  11.770 
+  10  330 

8  519 

—  4  576 
2  844 

41  <;  Ursae  Minoria 

42  Vega 

43  Altair 

44  a  t  Caprioomi 
46   aCygni 

8 

1 

1 
8 

I 

18  23  66.48 

18  SI  31.19 

19  42  68.61 

20  9  10.34 
20  86  68.80 

—  19.2072 

+   2.0116 

2.9266 

8.3323 

2.0416 

86  86  28.89  N 
38  38  16.86  N 
8  27    0  21  N 
18    2    6.67  S 
U  42  41.38  N 

+    S161 
2.742 

8.7ni 

—  10  705 
+  12.614 

46  a  Aquarii 

47  FomaUumi 
4«l  /?Pcgaai 

49      Markah 

60   aAndromedae 

8 
1 
2 

2 

1 

21  67  33.93 

22  48  47.67 
22  66     l.l 
22  66  47.75 
24    0     7.72 

+    30836 
33114 
2.878 
2.9771 
3.0704 

1     6  8800S 
80  28    4  91  S 

27  13     17  N 
14  20  46.92  N 

28  12  27.06  X 

—  172S6 

19092 

+  19  255 

19  295 

20  OM 

TABLE  XCI. 
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Constants  for  the  Aberration  and  Nutation  in  Right  Ascension 
and  Declination  of  the  Stars  Hn  the  preceding  Catalogue 


Aberration. 

NutaticD. 

M 

M  '    « 

N 

(p- 

M' 

6- 

N' 

«  O   ' 

,   o  ' 

9      O   ' 

1 

8  28  47 

0.1087 

7  27  12  0  9657 

6  8  24 

0.0300 

5  28  30 

0.8381 

2  8  13  39 

0.1830 

6  19  12  1.0740 

6  19  53 

0.0838 

5  10  8 

0.8496 

8l  8  13  51 

1.6526 

5  16  57 

1.3052 

8  16  7 

1.3427 

5  10  22 

0.8493 

4 

8  5  20 

0.3801 

10  26  46 

1.2798 

4  10  12 

0.0775 

5  0  31 

0.8629 

6 

7  28  26 

0.1397 

7  0  2 

0.8972 

6  11   1 

0.0695 

4  22  53 

0.8765 

6 

7  14  11 

0.1149 

8  23  8 

08678 

6  1  26 

0.0:^22 

4  8  16 

0.9078 

7 

7  9  30 

0.3020 

5  3  5 

1.0630 

6  18  13 

0.1849 

4  3  47 

0.9179 

8 

6  21  43 

0.1447 

7  23  12 

0  5760 

6  3  27 

00726 

3  17  54 

0.9502 

9 

6  12  51 

0.2875 

3  25  37 

0.9112 

6  5  46 

0.1830 

3  10  29 

0.9605 

10 

6  12  20 

0.1355 

9  3  42 

1.0300 

5  28  47 

1.9966 

3  10  4 

0.9608 

11 

6  10  13 

0.1873 

4  19  21 

03917 

6  2  52 

0.1008 

3  8  19 

0  9626 

12 

6  10  6 

0.1340 

8  26  4 

0.7851 

6  0  40  O.OUl 

3  8  14 

0.9626 

13 

6  6  5 

0.2145 

9  4  24 

12348 

5  26  18 

1.8750 

8  4  57 

0.9648 

,1* 

6  3  13 

01361 

8  28  23 

0.7521 

6  0  15 

0.0481 

3  2  37 

0.9657 

15 

5  25  22 

0.3491 

8  25  53 

1.2960 

6  8  46 

1.6679 

1  2  26  15 

0.9657 

16 

5  21  21 

01501 

8  25  51 

1.1152 

6  1  51 

1.9658 

1  2  22  58 

0.9636 

17 

5  10  40 

0.2010 

1  2  17 

0.6620 

5  24  2 

0.1257 

2  14  6 

0  9535 , 

18 

5  9  6 

0.1297 

9  6  54 

0.8071 

5  28  47 

0.0414 

2  12  47 

0.9513 

19 

5  8  2 

0.1829 

0  14  32 

0.6052 

5  24  2 

0.1114 

2  11  53  0.9499. 

.20 

4  12  39 

0.1158 

8  17  31 

0.9967 

6  3  41 

0.0081 

'  1  18  37 

0.9007 

i21 

4  2  22 

0.1162 

10  3  47 

0.8457 

5  23  47 

0.0480 

1  7  59 

0.8782 

'22 

3  18  7 

0.4366 

0  8  28 

1.2394 

4  18  58 

0.2407 

,  0  21  57 

0.8520  1 

.23 

3  5  21 

0.1117 

10  6  20 

0  9621 

5  20  56 

0.0344 

0  6  35 

0.8393 

:a4 

3  4  57 

00958 

9  6  51 

09075 

5  28  25 

0  0253. 

0  6  5 

0.8390 

25 

3  4  8 

0.3229 

11  17  28 

1.2298 

4  21  46  0.1465 

10  5  5  0.8388  1 

.26 

2  25  19 

0.4261 

6  8  5 

1.2585 

7  16  2  02089 

11  24  14  0.8390 ' 

27 

2  9  22 

0.1066 

8  3  31 

0  8862 

6  5  51 

0.0154 

11   5  6  0  8559 

128 

1  28  40 

0.1942 

6  7  12 

1.0176 

6  17  31 

0.1062 

10  23  8  0.8760 

29 

1  27  53 

0.4824 

10  23  28 

1.2995 

3  25  50 

0.1090 

10  22  16  0.8777 

.30 

1  25  46 

0.1336 

9  28  18 

1.0974 

5  18  49 

1.9937 

10  20  1  0.8822 

31 

1  20  32 

0.4123 

5  7  54111820 

6  29  6 

0  2460 

10  14  36  0.8937 

32 

t  17  26 

0.1273 

7  18  24,  0.6923 

6  6  29  ,  0.0593 

10  11  28  0  9006 

.33 

1  14  42 

0.G961 

10  15  5  1.30S7 

2  26  45  ,  0  2235 

10  8  47  0.9066 

34 

1  7  20 

0  6386 

10  7  33  1.3087 

2  27  7  !  0.0960 

10  1  45  0.9225 

35 

1  5  45 

0.1704 

9  22  28  1.1785 

5  17  18,  1.9510 

10  0  18  0.9257 1 

36 

I  3  43 

0.1237 

9  8  22  0  9994 

5  27  30 

0.0058 

9  28  26  0  9298 

37 

0  28  58 

0.1485 

7  4  4  0  6237 

6  5  20 

0.0795 

9  24  12  0.9386 

88 

0  23  24 

0.1 72S 

5  27  5910  5816 

6  5  49 1  0. 1029 

9  l9  21  0.9478 

39 

0  12  13 

0.1451 

9  5  25.1.0962, 

5  27  45 

1.9742 

9  9  58  0.9610' 

40 

0  7  34 

0.1427 

9  3  4 

1.0786 

5  28  48 

1.9803 

9  6  9 

0.9642 

41 

11  23  47 

1.3571 

8  22  49 

1.2821 

11  19  81 

08257 

'  8  24  57 

0.9650 

42 

11  22  50 

0.2393 

8  24  29 

1.2545 

6  5  31  1.8436 

1  8  24  10  i  0.9644 

43 

11  6  15 

0.1309 

8  22  59 

1.0237 

6  2  16  1  9988 

1  8  10  SI  0.9472 

44 

11  0  2 

0.1341 

9  29  33 

0.6961 

5  26  12  0  06  )9 

8  4  55  0.9368 

45 

10  23  29 

0.2668 

8  0  39 

1.2634 

6  28  32  1.9042 

7  29  0,0.9242 

46 

10  2  57 

0.1057 

9  2  81 

0.8988 

5  29  S6 

0.0264 

7  8  37  0.8794 

47 

9  19  26 

0.1638 

11  7  34 

1.0271 

5  18  8!  00765 

6  23  30  0.8540 

48 

9  17  29 

01491 

7  17  0 

1.1171 

6  17  210  0162 

6  21  13  0.8511 

'49 

9  17  17 

0.1120  8  2  5 

1.0138 

6  8  23 

0.0157 

6  20  58  0.8508 

60 

9  0  6 

0.1495  7  6  42 

1.0785 

6  17  20 

00444 

0  0  8 

1 0.8380 1 
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Mean  Longitudes  and  Latitudes  of  some  of  the  principal  Fixed 
Stars  for  the  beginning  of  1840,  with  their  Annual  Variations 


Sun'  Name. 

Mag 

Longitude. 

Annual 
Var. 

Latitude. 

Annual 
Var. 

a  Arietis 

8 

1     5  25  27.6 

50.277 

9  57  40.9  N 

+  0.161 

Aldebaran 

2     7  33    5.9 

50.210 

5  28  38.0 

—  0.335 

Capella 
Polaris 

2  19  87  17.8 

50.302 

22  61  44.4  N 

—  0.052 

2.3 

2  26  19  20.1 

47.959 

66    4  59.5  N 

+  0.55S 

Siiius 

3  11  52  32.9 

49.488 

39  84    4.3  S 

+  0.819 

Canopus 

3  12  44  59.6 

49.366 

75  50  57.6  S 

+  0.459 

Pollnx 

2 

3  21     0  22.0 

49.502 

6  40  20.2  N 

+  0.255 

ReguloB 

4  27  36  13.2 

49.946 

0  27  38  3  N 

+  0  220 

Spica 

6  21  36  29.2 

50.085 

2    2  29.7  S 

+  0.171 

Arctnma 

6  22    0    4.7 

50.711 

30  51  17.5  N 

+  0.214 

• 

Antarea 

8     7  31  45.2 

50.120 

4  82  51.6  S 

4  0.424 

Altair 

1.2 

9  29  31     5.9 

50.795 

*9  18  37.3  N 

+  0.080 

Fomalhaut 

11     1  36  22.0 

50.595 

21     6  49.7  S 

+  0.213 

Achomar 

11  13     2     5.3 

50.346 

17    6  17.3  S 

—  0.083 

a  Pegaai 

2 

11  21  15  24.7 

50.112 

19  24  40.9  N 

+  0.098 

TABLE  added  to  TABLE  XC. 


Mean  Right  Ascensions  and  Declinations  of  Polaris  and  i  Urtae 
Minoris  for  1930,  1840,  1850,  and  1860. 


Stars. 

Tears 

Right  Asc. 

Ann.  Var. 

Declination. 

Ann.  Var. 

Polarif 
d  Ume  Minoris 

1830 
1840 
1850 
1860 

1830 
1840 
1850 
1860 

O          *            e. 

0  59  30.76 

1  2  10.32 
1     5    0.29 
1     8     1.79 

18  27    5.13 
18  23  53.03 
18  20  40  21 
18  17  26.77 

+  15.478 
16.470 
17.567 
18.784 

—  19.167 
19.241 
19.305 
19.360 

88  24    8.82 
88  27  22.43 
88  30  35.40 
88  33  47.64 

86  36    5.70 
86  35  27.93 
86  35  47  36 
86  36    3  97 

+  19.871 
19.309 
19.240 
19.163 

+    2.868 
2.085 
1.806 
1.083 

TABLE  XO.  (a). 
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Mtan  Places  of  50  Principal  Fixed  Stars. 
For  January  Od.,  1870. 


Star'*!  NameL 


a  Andromedfld 

y  Pegaai  (Algentb). . 
a  Ura  Min.  (Polaris) 
a  Eridani  {Ac?iemar) 
a  Arietis 


aCeti 
Pereei 


a  r-eraei.  .^ 

a  Tauri  (^Ki^daran). 
a  AungiB  {CapeUa). 
$  Ononis  {Rigtl), . . . 


^  Tauri 

i  Ononis 

a  CoiUfflbfB 

a  Orionis , 

a  Argta  (Canopua) . . 

a  Canis  Maj.  (Siriut) 
a*  Gemmor  {Castor). 
a  CanisMin  .(iVoeyon) 
$  Geminor  (Pofiux). 
a  Hydr» 


a  Leonis  (Regvitus). . 
a  UrssD  Majoris. . . . . 

$  Leonis 

y  UresD  Majoris. .... 
n  Yirgiais 


9}  Cnicis 

a  Virgiiiis  (Spica) . . 

^  Vtrginis 

a  Booiis  (Ardurus). 
a'  CeDtauri 

f  Bootis 

a*  Libre 

$  Urstt  Minoris.  . . 

$  Librae 

a  Corona  Boreal  is. . 


a  Serpentis 

^*  Soorpii 

a  Soorpii  {Antares). . 

a  Uercolis 

a  Opbiucbi 

i  Una  Minori& . . . . 

«  Lyre  (Vega) 

a  Aquils  (AUair), . . 

a*  Capricomi 

a  Cjgni 


61»  Cygni 

a  Aquarii 

a  Fui.Ans(/*ama^Aau() 
a  Pegasi  (IfarApai) 
y  Cephei 


Mag. 


2 

3.2 
2 
1 
3 

2.3 
2 
1 
1 
1 

2 
2 
2 
Var. 
I 

1 

a.1 
1 

1.2 

3 

1.2 

2 

2 

2.8 

8.4 

1 

1 

3.4 

I 

1 

2.3 
2.3 
2 
2 

2 

2.8 
2 

1.2 

Var. 

2 

4.6 
1 

1.2 
8.4 
2.1 

6.6 

3 
1.2 

2 
3.4 


Bight  Aeoen. 


1l  m. 


0 
0 
1 
1 
1 

2 
8 

4 
6 
5 


1  40.238 

6  32.648 

11  16  990 

83  52.026 

69  60.914 


55 

16 

28 

1 

8 


29.089 
3.176 

27.782 
5.338 

17.411 


6  18     4.487 

5  25  21.975 

6  84  66.721 

5  48     8.026 

6  21     6.083 

6  89  26  288 

7  26  18.152 
7  33  29.688 
7  87  21.465 
9  21  11.889 


10 
10 
11 
11 
12 

12 
18 
18 
14 
14 


1 
65 
42 
46 
13 


26.776 
41.171 
26.582 
58.914 
15.244 


19  22.701 
18  20.787 
28  4.232 
9  43  897 
80  48.325 


14  89  18.603 
14  43  41.335 

14  51  6.867 

15  10  0.768 
15  29  10.990 


15 
15 
16 
17 
17 

18 
18 
19 
20 
20 


87  51.869 
57  62.802 
21  26.333 
8  43.186 
28  63.949 


14 
32 
44 

10 
86 


21  1 

21  69 

22  50 

22  58 

23  34 


16.673 
32.165 
26.344 
60.295 
59.960 

8.949 

6.275 

37.642 

17.136 

1.860 


Annnal  Var. 


B. 

+  8.0864 

3.0811 

20.1966 

2.2349 

8.8665 

+  8.1273 
4.2481 
3.4353 
4.4217 
2.8799 

+  8.7878 
8.0641 
2.1778 
3.2462 
1.3303 

+  2.6452 
3.8417 
3.1446 
3.68)2 
2.9486 

+  3.2028 
3.7658 
8.0648 
8.1887 
8.0650 

+  3.2650 
8.1506 
8.0623 
2.73.S8 
4.0367 


+ 
+ 


3.6194 
8.3058 
0.248D 
3.2188 
2.5377 

2.9492 
3  4776 
3.6668 
3.7822 
2.7808 

—19.3995 

+   3.0304 

2.9272 

8.3824 

2.0430 

+  2.6737 
3.0828 
8.8288 
2.9831 
3.4018 


Declination. 


N.  28"  22'  21".62 

N.  14  37  38  .40 

X.  88  86  58  .74 

S.  67  63  51  .61 

N.  32  50  46  .86 


N.  3 

N.  49 

N.  16 

N.  45 

S.  8 

N.  28 

S.  0 

a  84 

N.  7 

a  52 

a  16 

N.  32 

N.  6 

N.  28 

S.  8 

N.  12 

N.  63 

N.  15 

N.  54 

iV.  0 

a  62 

a  10 

N.  0 

N.  19 

S.  60 


N. 
S. 
N. 

s. 

N. 

X. 

8. 


27 
15 
74 
8 
27 

6 
19 
26 


N.  14 

N.  13 

N.  86 
N.  38 

N.  8 

a  12 
X.  44 

X.  88 

S.  0 

?4.  80 

N.  14 

N.  76 


34  40  .00 

28  44  .88 
14  44  .14 
51  44  .60 

21  15  .13 

29  40  .42 
23  52  63 

8  40  .13 
33  48  .64 
87  82  .06 

32  24  .58 
10  14  .97 

33  32  .44 
20  16  .56 

6  47  .64 

36  5  .31 

27  7  .09 
17  65  .39 
26  2  .81 

3  21  .65 

22  88  .17 

28  56  .46 

4  11  .64 
61  87  .41 

17  39  .13 

87  24  .86 

29  59  .61 
41  11  .24 
64  6  .16 

9  18  .63 

50  11  .26 

26  60  .27 

8  27  .62 

32  26  .06 

89  24  .42 

36  21  .06 

89  51  .26 

31  37  .06 

66  46  .08 

49  0  .98 

6  41  .36 
57   1  .81 

18  38  .37 

50  28  .04 
64  24  .86 


Annnal  Yar. 


+  19."899 
20  .027 
19  .091 

18  .419 

17  .224 

+  14  .344 

13  .169 
7  .622 
4  .164 
4  .464 

+  8  .446 

2  .980 

2  .187 

+  1  .035 

—  1  .843 

—  6  .667 

7  .651 

8  .908 
8  .824 

16  .897 

—17  .423 

19  .860 

20  .099 
30  .027 
20  .054 

—19  .982 

18  .982 
18  .627 
18  .908 

16  .032 

—15  .396 
15  .211 

14  .767 
13  .562 
12  .336 

—11  .698 

10  .206 

8  .387 

4  .404 

—  2  .921 

+  1  .360 

8  .126 

9  .210 
10  .840 
18  .690 

+  17  .496 

17  .817 

18  .966 

19  .812 

20  .077 
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Second  Differences, 


Doan4cBCnQt«ft. 

r 

2' 

8' 

4' 

6' 

6' 

»t 

0.0 
2.4 

4.9 

r 

0.0 
2.9 
6.7 

8' 

0.0 
3.3 
6.6 

9' 

10' 

W 

0.0 
4.5 

6.9 

k    m 
0  0 
0  10 

1  0  20 

A   m 
12  0 
11  60 
11  40 

0.0 
0.4 
0.8 

0.0 
0.8 
1.6 

0.0 
1.2 
2.4 

0.0 
1.6 
3.2 

0.0 
2.0 

4.1 

0.0 

3.7 
7.3 

»* 

0.0 

4.1 
81 

0  30 
0  40 
0  60 

11  30 
11  20 
11  10 

1.2 
1.6 
1.9 

2.4 
3.1 
3.9 

3.6 
4.7 
6.8 

4.8 
6.3 
7.8 

6.0 
7.9 
9.7 

7.2 

9.4 

11.6 

8.4 
11.0 
13.6 

9.6 
12.6 
16.6 

10.8 
14.2 
17.4 

12.0 

16.7 
19.4 

13.2 

17.3 
21.4 

1  0 

1  10 
1  20 

11  0 
10  60 
10  40 

2.3 
2.6 
3.0 

4.6 
6.3 
6.9 

6.9 
7.9 
8.9 

9.2 
10.5 
11.9 

U.6 
13.2 
14.8 

13.8 
16.8 
17.8 

16.0 
18.4 
20.7 

18.3 
21.1 
23.7 

20.6 
23.7 
26.7 

22.9 
26.3 
29.6 

25.2 
29.0 
32.6 

1  30 
1  40 
1  60 

10  30 
10  20 
10  10 

3.3 

3.6 
3.9 

6.6 
7.2 
7.8 

9.8 
10.8 
11.6 

13.1 
14.4 
15.6 

16.4 
17.9 
19.4 

19.7 
21.6 
23.3 

23.0 
26.1 
27.2 

26.3 
28.7 
31.0 

29.6 
32.3 
34.9 

32.8 
85.9 
38.B 

36.1 
39.5 
42.7 

2  0 
2  10 
2  20 

10  0 
9  60 
9  40 

4.2 
4.4 

4.7 

8.3 
8.9 
9.4 

12.6 
13.3 

14.1 

16.7 
17.8 
18.8 

20.8 
22.2 
23.5 

26.0 
26.6 
28.2 

29.2 
31.1 
32.9 

333 
35.6 
37.6 

37.5 
40.0 
42.3 

41.7 
44.4 

47.0 

46.6 
48.8 
61.7 

2  30 
2  40 
2  60 

9  30 
9  20 
9  10 

4.9 
6.2 
6.4 

9.9 
10.4 
10.8 

14.8 
16.6 
1^.2 

19.8 
20.7 
21.6 

24.7 
25.9 
27.1 

29.7 
31.1 
32.6 

34.6 
36.3 
37.9 

39.6 
41.5 
43.3 

44.6 
46.7 
48.7 

49.5 
61.9 

54.1 

64.4 

67.0' 
69.5 

3  0 
3  10 
3  20 

9  0 
8  60 
8  40 

5.6 
6.8 
6.0 

11.3 
11.7 
12.0 

16.9 
17.6 
18.1 

22.6 
23.8 
24.1 

28.1 
29.1 
30.1 

33.8 
36.0 
36.1 

39.4 
40.8 
42.1 

45.0 
46.6 
48.1 

60.6 
62.4 
64.2 

66.3 
58.3 
60.2 

61.9 
64.1 
66.2 

3  30 
3  40 
3  60 

8  30 
8  20 
8  10 

6.2 
6.4 
6.5 

12.4 
12.7 
13.0 

18.6 
19.1 
19.6 

24.8 
26.6 
26.1 

31.0 
31.8 
32.6 

37.2 

38.2 
39.1 

43.4 
44.6 
45.7 

49.6 
50.9 
52.2 

65.8 
57.3 
58.7 

62.0 
63.7 
65.2 

68.2 
70.0 
71.7 

4  0 
4  10 
4  20 

8  0 
7  60 
7  40 

6.7 
6.8 
6.9 

13.3 
13.6 
13.8 

20.0 
20.4 
20.8 

26.7 
27.2 
27.7 

33.3 
34.0 
34.6 

40.0 
40.8 
41.6 

46.7 
47.6 

48.4 

53.3 
54.4 
55.4 

60.0 
61.2 
62.3 

66.7 
68.0 
69.2 

73.3 

74.8 
76.1 

.  4  30 
4  40 
4  60 

7  30 
7  20 
7  10 

7.0 

7.1 
7.2 

14.1 
14.3 
14.4 

21.1 
21.4 
21.6 

28.1 
28.6 
28.9 

35.2 
36.6 
36.1 

42.2 
42.8 
43.3 

49.2 
49.9 
60.6 

56.2  63.3 
57.0  64.2 
57.7  ,64.9 

70.3 
7L3 
72.2 

77.3 
78.4 
79.4 

1  6  0 
i  6  10 

1  6  20 

1 

7  0 
6  60 
6  40 

7.3 
7.4 
7.4 

14.6 
14.7 
14.8 

21.9 
22.1 
22.2 

29.2 
29.4 
29.6 

36.6 
36.8 
37.0 

43.8 
44.1 
44.4 

61.0 
51.6 
61.9 

68.3  66.6  72.9 
58.8  66.2  73.6 
69.3  66.7  74.1 

80.2 
80.9 
81.5 

6  30 

i  6  40 

6  60 

6  0 

6  30 
6  20 
6  10 
6  0 

7.4 
7.6 
7.6 
7.6 

14.9 
15.0 
15.0 
16.0 

22.3 
22.4 
22.6 
22.6 

29.8 
29.9 
30.0 
30.0 

37.2 
37.4 
37.5 
37.6 

44.7 
44.9 
46.0 
46.0 

52.1 
62.3 
62.6 
62.6 

59.6  67.0  74.6 
59.8  67.3  i74.6 
60.0  67.4  74.9 
60.0  67.6  ,76.0 

81.9 
82.2 
82.4 
82.6 
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Second  Differences. 


.Hours  &Min.' 

1 

10" 

20" 

30" 

40" 

'50" 

1  1" 

i   " 

8" 

3" 

4" 

6" 

6" 

r 

8" 

9" 

km     Ami 

tt 

»/ 

tf 

1 

0     0    12     0, 
,0  10    11  50 
,0  80    11  40 

0.0 
0.1 
0.1 

0.0 
0.1 
0.3 

0.0 
0.2 
0.4 

0.0 
0.3 
0.5 

0.0 
0.3 
0.7 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.1 

0.0 
0.0 
0.1 

0.0 
0.0 
0.1 

0.0 
0.0 

d.i 

0.0 
0.1 
0.1 

0.0 1 

0.1 

0.1 

0  30    11  30 
0  40    11  20 

,0  50!ll   10, 

> 

0.2 
0.3 
0.3 

0.4 
0.5 
0.6 

0.6 
0.8 
1.0 

0.8 
1.0 
1.3 

1.0 
1.3 
1.6 

00 
0.0 
0.0 

0.0 
0.1 
0.1 

0.1 
0.1 
0.1 

0.1 
0.1 
0.1 

0.1 
0.1 
0.2 

0.1 
0.2 
0.2 

0.1 
0.2 
0.2 

0.2 
0.2 
0.3 

0.2! 

0.2 
0.3' 

1     0 
1   10 
1  20 

11     0  0.4 
10  50  0.4 
10  40  0.5 

0.8    1.1 
0.9    1.3 
1.0    1.5 

1.5 
1.8 
2.0 

1.9 
2.2 
2.5 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

0.1 
0.1 
0.1 

0.1 
0.1 
0.1 

0.2 
0.2 
0.2 

0.2 
0.2 
0.2 

0.2 
03 
0.3 

0.3 
0.3 
0.3 

0.3 
0.4 
0.4 

0.3 

0.4! 

0.41 

1  80 
1  40 
1  50 

10  30 
10  80 
10  10 

0.5 
0.6 
0.6 

1.1 
1.2 
1.3 

1.6 
1.8 
1.9 

2.2 
2.4 
2.6 

2.7 
3.0 
3.2 

0.1 

;0.l 

0.1 

0.1 
0.1 
0.1 

0.3 
0.2 
0.2 

0.2 
0.2 
0.3 

0.3 
0.3 
0.3 

0.3 
0.4 
0.4 

0.4 
0.4 
0.5 

0.4 
0.5 
0.5 

0.5 
0.6, 
0.6  J 

2    0 
2  10 
2  20 

10    0 
9  50 
9  40 

0.7 
0.7 
0.8 

1.4 
1.5 
1.6 

2.1 
2.2 
2.3 

2.8 
3.0 
3.1 

3.5 
8.7 
3.9 

'0.1 
0.1 
0.1 

1 

0.1 
0.1 
0.3 

0.2 
0.2 
0.2 

0.3 
0.3 
0.3 

0.3 
0.4 
0.4 

04 
0.4 
0.5 

0.5 
0.6 
0.5 

0.6 
0.6 
0.6 

0.61 

0.7 

0.7 

2  30 

l2  40 
|2  50 

9  30 
9  20 
9  10 

08 
0.9 
0.9 

1.6 

:i.7 

1.8 

2.5 
2.6 
2.7 

3.3 
3.5 
3.6 

4.1 
4.3 
4.5 

iO.l 

;o.i 

0.8 
0.2 
0.2 

0.2 
0.8 
0.3 

0.3 
0.8 
0.4 

0.4 
0.4 
0.5 

0.5 
0.5 
0.5 

0.6 
0.6 
0.6 

0.7 
0.7 
0.7 

0.7 
0.8 
0.8 

3    0 
3  10 

13  20 

9    0 
8  50 
8  40 

0.9 
1.0 
1.0 

1.9 
1.9 
2.0 

2.8 
2.9 
3.0 

3.8 

3.9 
4.0 

4.7 
4.9 
5.0 

0.1 
0.1 
0.1 

0.2 
0.2 
0.2 

0.3 
0.3 
0.3 

0.4 
0.4 
0.4 

0.6 
0.6 
0.6 

0.6 
0.6 
0.6 

0.7 
0.7 
0.7 

0.7 
0.8 
0.8 

0.8 
0.9 
0.9 

3  30 

!3  40 
3  50 

8  30 
8  20 
8  10 

1.0  2.1 

1.1  2.1 
1.1,2.2 

3.1 
3.2 
3.3 

4.1 
4.2 
4.3 

5.2 
5.3 
5.4 

0.1 
0.1 
0.1 

0.8 
0.2 
0.2 

0.3 
0.3 
0.3 

0.4 
0.4 
0.4 

0.5 
0.5 
0.5 

0.6 
0.6 
0.7 

0.7 
0.7 
0.8 

0.8 
0.8 
0.9 

0.9 
1.0 
1.0 

4    0 
4  10 
480 

8    0 
7  50 
7  40 

1.1  2.2 
1.1|2.3 

1.2  2.3 

3.3 
3.4 
3.5 

4.4 

4.5 
4.6 

5.6 
5.7 
5.8 

0.1 
0.1 
0.1 

0.2 
0.2 
0.2 

0.3 
0.3 
0.3 

0.4 
0.5 
0.5 

0.6 
0.6 
0.6 

0.7 

0.7 
0.7 

0.8 
0.8 
0.8 

0.9 
0.9 
0.9 

1.0 
1.0 
1.0 

4  80 
4  40 
4  50 

7  30 
7  20 
7  10 

1.2 
1.2 
1.2 

2.3  '  3.5 

2.4  3.6 
2.4  3.6 

4.7 
4.8 
4.8 

6.9 
5.9 
6.0 

0.1 
0.1 
0.1 

0.2 
0.8 
0.2 

0.4 
0.4 
0.4 

0.5 
0.5 
0.5 

0.6 
0.6 
0.6 

0.7 
0.7 
0.7 

0.8 
0.8 
0.8 

0.9 
1.0 
1.0 

Is   0 

;5  10 
i6  80 

7    0 
6  50 
6  40 

1.2 

1.2 
1.2 

2.4 
2.5 
2.5 

3.6 
3.7 
3.7 

4.9 
4.9 
4.9 

6.1 
6.1 
6.1 

'o.i 

0.1 
0.1 

0.8 
0.2 
0.2 

0.4 
0.4 
04 

0.5 
0.5 
0.5 

0.6 
0.6 
0.6 

0.7 
0.7 
0.7 

0.9 
0.9 
0.9 

1.0 
1.0 
1.0 

Jl  •  X 

6  80 
6  40 
6  60 
6    0 

6  80 
6  30 
6  10 
6    0 

1.2 
1.2 
1.2 
1.8 

8.5 
2.5 
2.6 
2.6 

3.7 
3.7 
3.7 

8.8 

5.0 
5.0 
5.0 
6.0 

6.3 
6.2 
6.2 
6.8 

0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 

0.3 
0.2 
0.2 
0.3 

0.4 
0.4 
0.4 
0.4 

0.5 
0.5 
0.5 
0.6 

0.6 !  0.7 

0.6   0.7 

0.6   0.7 

|0.6   0.7 

0.9 
0.9 
0.9 
0.9 

1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 

1 

X«  * 
X*  X 
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Third  Differences. 


Time  after 

Tima  after 

nooM  or 

10" 

20" 

30" 

40" 

60" 

V 

2' 

r 

4' 

6' 

Dooncr 

midnight. 

// 

" 

#/ 

tf 

iiudiu|[^t. 

+ 

9t 

0§ 

•  * 

'/ 

/. 

ff 

, 

0h.0iiL 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

ISh.  Om. 

0    30 

0.0 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.4 

0.6 

0.7 

0.9 

11    30 

1      0 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.6 

1.0 

1.3 

1.6 

11      0 

1     30 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.8 

1.2 

1.6 

3.1 

10    30 

3      0 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.6 

0.9 

1.4 

1.9 

2.3 

10      0 

2    30 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.6 

1.0 

1.4 

1.9 

2.4 

9    30 

3      0 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.6 

0.9 

1.4 

1.9 

2.3 

9      0 

I    3    30 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

0.9 

1.3 

1.7 

2.2 

8    30 

4      0 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.7 

1.1 

1.6 

1.9 

8      0 

4    30 

0.0 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.6 

0.9 

1.2 

1.5 

7    30 

6      0 

0.0 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.4 

0.6 

08 

1.0 

7      0 

6    30 

0.0 

0.0 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.6 

6    30 

6      0 

<'.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0    0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

6      0 

+ 

— 

TABLE  XCV. 


Fourth  Differences, 


Tmiemfter 

1 

TiiBD  after 

Doon  or 

10" 

30" 

30" 

40" 

60"  5  1' 

2' 

3* 

midnight. 

midnight. 

h.    n. 

'/ 

ff 

»t 

»f 

fi 

M 

tf 

ft 

h.    m. 

0      0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

00 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

13      0 

0    30 

0.0 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

0.2 

0.4 

0.6 

11    30 

1      0 

0.1 

0.1 

0,3 

0.8 

0.3 

0.4 

0.8 

1.8 

11      0 

1    30 

0.1 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.6 

0.6 

1.2 

1.7 

10    30 

%      0 

0.1 

0.3 

04 

0.6 

0.6 

0.7 

1.6 

2.3 

10      0 

3    30 

0.1 

0.3 

0.4 

0.6 

0.7 

0.9 

1.8 

3.7 

9    80 

S      0 

0.2 

0.3 

0.6 

0.7 

0.9 

1.0 

2.1 

3.1 

9      0 

8    80 

0.3 

0.4 

0.6 

0.8 

0.9 

1.1 

2.3 

3.4 

8    80 

4      0 

0.2 

0.4 

0.6 

0.8 

1.0 

1.3 

2.6 

3.7 

8      0 

4    80 

0.2 

0.4 

0.7 

0.9 

1.1 

1.3 

3.6 

3.9 

7    80 

6      0 

0.2 

0.6 

0.7 

0.9 

1.1 

1.4 

2.7 

4.1 

7      0 

6    30 

0.2 

0.6 

0.7 

0.9 

1.2 1  1.4 
1.311:4 

3.8 

4.3 

6    80 

0      0 

0.3 

0.6 

0.7 

0.9 

3.8 

4.8 

6      0 

TABLE  XCVI.    Logistical  Logarithms. 


Ill 


t 

n 

0 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 
240 

5 

6 

7 

6 

"T" 

0 

60 

130 

180 

300 

360 

420 
9331 

480 

640 

1.7782 

1.4771 

1.3010 

1.1761 

1.0793 

1.0000 

8751 

8239 

1 

3.5563 

1.7710 

1.4735 

1.2986 

1.1743 

1.0777 

9988 

9320 

8742 

8231 

2 

3.2553 

1.7639 

1.4699 

1.2962 

1.1726 

1.0763 

9J,.J 

9310 

8733 

8223 

3 

3.0792 

1.7670 

1.4664 

1.2939 

1.1707 

1.0749 

9964 

9300 

8724 

8215 

4 

2.9542 

1.7601 

1.4629 

1.2915 

1.1689 

1.0734 

9952 

9289 

8715 

8207 

6 

2.8573 

1.7434 

1.4594 

1.2891 

1.1671 

1.0780 

9940 

9279 

8706 

8199 

6 

2.7782 

1.7368 

1.4559 

1.2868 

1.1654 

1.0706 

9928 

9269 

8697 

8191 

7 

2.7112 

1.7302 

1.4525 

1.2845 

1.1636 

1.0692 

9916 

9259 

8688 

8183 

8 

2.6532 

1.7238 

1.4491 

1.2821 

1.1619 

1.0678 

9905 

9249 

8679 

8175 

9 

2.6021 

1.7175 

1.4457 

1.2798 

1.1601 

1.0663 

9893 

9238 

8670 

8167 

10 

2.5563 

1.7112 

1.4424 

12775 

1.1584 

1.0649 

9881 

9228 

8661 

8159 

11 

2.5149 

1.7050 

1.4390 

1.2753 

1.1566 

1.0635 

9869 

9218 

8652 

8152 

13 

2.4771 

1.6990 

1.4357 

12730 

1.1549 

1.0621 

9858 

9208 

8643 

8144 

13 

2.4424 

1.6930 

1.4325 

1.2707 

1.1532 

1.0608 

9846 

9198 

8635 

8136 

14 

2.4102 

1.6871 

1.4292 

1.2685 

1.1516 

1.0594 

9834 

9188 

8626 

8128 

16 

2.3802 

1.6812 

1.4260 

1.2663 

1.1498 

1.0580 

9823 

9178 

8617 

8120 

16 

2.3522 

1.6755 

1.4228 

1.2640 

1.1481 

1.0566 

9811 

9168 

8608 

8112 

17 

2.3259 

1.6698 

1.4196 

1.2618 

1.1464 

1.0552 

9800 

9158 

8599 

8104 

18 

2.3010 

1.6642 

1.4165 

1.2596 

1.1447 

1.0539 

9788 

9148 

8591 

8097 

19 

2.2775 

1.6587 

1.4133 

1.2574 

1.1430 

1.0525 

9777 

9138 

8582 

8089 

20 

22553 

1.6632 

1.4102 

1.2553 

1.1413 

1.0512 

9765 

9128 

8573 

8081 

31 

2  2341 

1.6478 

1.4071 

1.2631 

1.1397 

1.0498 

9754 

9119 

8565 

8073 

23 

2  2139 

1.6425 

1.4040 

1.2510 

1.1380 

1.0484 

9742 

9109 

8556 

8066 

23 

2.1946 

1.6372 

1.4010 

1.2488 

1.1363 

1.0471 

9731 

9099 

8547 

8058 

24 

2.1761 

1.6320 

1.3979 

1.2467 

1.1347 

1.0458 

9720 

9089 

8539 

8050 

25 

2  1584 

1.6269 

1.3949 

1.2445 

1.1331 

1.0444 

9708 

9079 

8530 

8043 

26 

2.1413 

16218 

1.3919 

1.2424 

1.1314 

1.0431 

9697 

9070 

8522 

8035 

27 

2.1249 

1.6168 

1.3890 

1.2403 

1.1298 

1.0418 

9686 

9060 

8513 

8027 

28 

2.1091 

1.6118 

1.3860 

1.2383 

1.1282 

1.0404 

9675 

9050 

8504 

8020 

29 

2.0939 

1.6069 

1.3831 

1.2362 

1.1266 

1.0391 

9664 

9041 

8496 

8012 

30 

2.0792 

1.6021 

1.3802 

1.2341 

1.1249 

1.0378 

9652 

9031 

8487 

8004 

31 

2.0649 

1.5973 

1.3773 

1.2320 

1.1233 

1.0365 

9641 

9021 

8479 

7997 

32 

2  0512 

1.5925 

13745 

1.2300 

1.1217 

1.0352 

<J630 

9012 

8470 
84lS2 

7989 

33 

2.0378 

1.5878 

1.3716 

1.2279 

1.1201 

1.0339 

9619 

9002 

7981 

34 

2.0248 

1.5832 

1.3688 

1.2259 

i..^86 

1.0326 

9608 

8992 

8453 

7974 

35 

2.0122 

1.5786 

1.3660 

1.2239 

1.1170 

1.0313 

9597 

8983  8445 

7966 

36 

2.0000 

1.5740 

1.3632 

1.2218 

1.1154 

1.0300 

9586 

8973  8437 

7959 

37 

1.9881 

1.5695 

1.3604 

1.2198 

1.1138 

1.0287 

9575 

8964 

8428 

7961 

38 

1.9765 

1.5651 

1.3576 

1.2178 

1.1123 

1.0274 

9564 

8954 

8420 

7944 

39 

1.9652 

1.5607 

1.3549 

1.2159 

1.1107 

1.0261 

9553 

8945 

8411 

7936 

40 

1.9542 

1  55fi3 

1.3522 

1.2139 

1.1091 

1.0248 

9542 

8935  8403^7929 

41 

19435 

1.5520 

1.3495 

1.2119 

1.1076 

1.0235 

9532 

8926  8395  7921 

42 

1.9331 

1  5477 

1.3468 

1.2099 

1.1061 

1.0223 

9521 

8917  8386 

7914 

43 

19228 

1  5435 

1.3441 

1.2080 

1.1045 

1.0210 

9510 

8907  8378 

7906 

44 

1.9128 

1.5393 

1.3415 

1.2061 

1.1030 

1.0197 

9499 

8898  8370 

7899 

45 

1.9031 

1.5351 

1.3388 

1.2041 

1.1015 

1.0185 

9488 

8888,8361  7891 

46 

1.8935 

1.5310 

1.3362 

1.2022 

1.0999 

1.0172 

9478 

8879  8353  7884 

47 

1.8842 

1.5269 

1.3336 

1.2003 

1.0984 

1.0160 

9467 

8870  8345 1  7877 

48 

18751 

1.5229 

1.3310 

1.1984 

1.0969 

1.0147 

9456 

8861 

8337 

7869 

49 

1.8661 

1.5189 

1.3284 

1.1965 

1.0954 

1.0135 

9446 

8851 

18328 

7862 

50 

1.8573 

1.6149 

1.3259 

1.1946 

1.0939 

1.0122 

9435 

8842  -  8320 

7856 

61 

1.8487 

1.5110 

1.3233 

1.1927 

1.0924 

1.0110 

9425 

8833:8312 

7847 

53 

1.8403 

1.6071 

i  1.8208 

1.1908 

1.0909 

1.0098 

9414 

8824  8304 

7840 

63 

1.8320 

1.6033 

1.3183 

1.1889 

1.0894 

1.0085 

9404 

8814 ' 8296 

7833 

64 

1.8239 

1.4994 

,  1.3158 

1.1871 

1.0880 

1.0073 

9393 

8805  8288 

7836 

66 

1.8159 

1.4956 

1  1.3133 

1.1853 

1.0865 

1.0061 

9383 

6796  8279 

7818 

66 

1.8081 

1.4918 

1.3108 

1.1834 

10850 

1.0049 

9372 

8787  8271 

7811 

67 

1.8004 

1.4881 

13083 

1.1816 

1.0835 

1.0036 

9362 

8778  8263  7808 

66 

1.7929 

1.4844 

1  3059 

1.1797 

1.0821 

1.0024 

9351 

8769  8255  7796 

69 

17856 

1.4808 

1.3034 

1.1779 

1.0806 

1.0013 

9341 

6760  8247  7789 

6011.7782 

1.4771 

1  3010 

I  1761 

1.0793 

1.0000 

9331  8751  8239  7783 
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// 

*0 

10 

600 

7782 

11 

b60 

7368 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

720 
6990 

780 

840 

900 
6021 

960 
5740 

1020 
5477 

6642 

6320 

1 

7774 

7361 

6984 

6637 

6315 

6016 

5736 

6473 

2 

7767 

7354 

6978 

6631 

6310 

6011 

5731 

5469 

3 

7760 

7348 

6972 

6625 

6305 

6006 

5727 

5464 

4 

7753 

7341 

6966 

6620 

6300 

6001 

5722 

5460 

6 

7745 

7335 

6960 

6614 

6294 

5997 

5718 

5466 

6 

7738 

7328 

6954 

6609 

6289 

5992 

5713 

5452 

7 

7731 

7322 

6948 

6608 

6284 

5987 

5709 

5447 

8 

7724 

7315  6942 

6598 

6279 

5982 

5704 

5443 

9 

7717 

7309 

6936 

6592 

6274 

5977 

5700 

5439 

10 

7710 

ri02 

6030 

6587 

6269 

5973 

5695 

5435 

11 

7703 

/296 

6924 

6581 

6264 

5968 

5691 

5430 

13 

769^ 

7289 

6918 

6576 

6269  5963 

5686 

6426 

13 

7688 

7283 

6912 

6670 

6264  i  5958 

5682 

5422 

14 

7681 

7276 

6906 

6565 

6248  5954 

5677 

5418 

15 

7674  7270 

6900 

6659 

6243  6949 

6673 

5414 

16 

7667  "264 

6894 

6554 

6238 !  5944 

5669 

5409 

17 

7660  7267 

6888 

6648  !  6233 1  6939 

5664 

5405 

18 

7653 

7251 

6882 

6543 

0228 ,  5935 

6660 

5401 

19 

7646 

7244 

6877 

6638 

6223 

5930 

5656 

6397 

20 

7639 

7238 

6871 

6632 

6218 

6925 

5661 

6393 

21 

7632 

7232 

6866 

6527 

6213 

5920 

6646 

5389 

22 

7625 

7225 

6869 

6621 

6208 

6916 

5642 

5384 

23 

7618 

7219 

6863 

6516 

6203 

6911 

5637 

6380 

24 

7611 

7212 

6847 

6510 

6198 

5906 

5633 

6376 

25 

7604 

7206 

6841 

6505 

6193 

6902 

5629 

5372 

26 ' 7597 

7200 

6836 

6500 

6188 

6897 

6624 

6368 

27 

7590 

7193 

6830 

6494 

6183 

5892 

6620 

5364 

28 

7583 

7187 

6824 

6489 

6178 

5888 

5615 

5359 

29  j  7577 

7181 

6818 

6484 

6173 

5883 

5611 

5366 

30  7670 

7175 

6812 

6478 

6168 

5878 

5607 

5351 

31  7563 

7168 

6807 

6473 

6163 

5874 

5602 

5347 

32  7556 

7162 

6801 

6467 

6158 

5869 

6698 

5343 

33  7549 

7156 

6796 

6462 

6153 

5864 

6594 

5339 

34 ' 7542 

7149 

6789 

6457 

6148 

6860 

6589 

5335 

35  7635 

7143 

6784 

6451 

6143 1  5855 

5586 

5331 

36  7528 

7137 

6778 

6446 

6138 

5850 

5580 

6326 

37 .  7522 

1 

7131 

6772 

6441 

6133 

5846 

6576 

6322 

38  7515 

7124 

6766 

6435 

6128 

5841 

5572 

5318 

39  1  7508 

7118 

6761 

6430 

6123 

5836 

5667 

6314 

40  7501 

7112 

6766 

6425 

6118 

5832 

5563 

5310 

41  7494 

7106 

6749 

6420 16113 ',5827 

6659 

5306 

42 ; 7488 

7100 

6743 

6414 16108  ,'6823 

6664 

6302 

43 '7481 

7093 

6738 

6409 

6103  5818 

5660 

5298 

44  7474 

7087 

6732 

6404 

6099 

5813 

6646 

5294 

43 

7467 

7081 

6726 

6398 

6094 

5809 

6641 

5290 

46 

7461 

7076 

6721 

6393 

6089 

5804 

5637 

5285 

47 

7454 

7069 

6716 

6388 

6084 

5800 

6633 

5281 

48 

7447 

7063 

6709 

6383 

6079 

5795 

5528 

5277 

49 

7441 

7067 

6704 

6377 

6074 

5790 

6624 

5273 

50 

7434 

7050 

6698 

6372 

6069 

5786 

5520 

5269 

51  7427 

7044 

6692 

6367 

6064 

5781 

5516 

5265 

52  7421 

7038 

6687 

6362 

6059  5777 

5611 

5261 

63  7414 

7032 

6681 

6367 

6055 

57721 

5507  5257' 

54 

7407 

7026 

6676 

6351  605016768 

5503 ,  6253 

55 

7401 

7020 

6670 

6346  6045 

5763 

5498  6249. 

56 

7394  7014 

6664 

6341  6040 

6758 

5494 

5245 

57 

7387 

7008  j  6669  6336  .  6035 '  5754 

5490 

6241 

58 

7:m<1 

7IHI-2  1.663  633  i  1  6030  5749  B4SH 1 

52:17  t 

61» 

7374  699«  6648  6325 '6025  5745!  5481 

5233 

^ 

7.368  6990  t>d42  6320  6021  5740' 

54771 

52S9 

6229 
5225 
6221 
5217 
5213 
5209 

5205 
5201 
5197 
5193 
5189 

5186 
5181 
5177 
5173 
5169 

5165 
5161 
5167 
5163 
6149 

5145 
5141 
5137 
5133 
5129 
5125 
5122 
5118 
5114 
5110 

5106 
6102 
5098 
5094 
6090 

5086 
5082 
5079 
5076 
6071 
5067 
5063 
5050 
5055 
5051 

5048 
5044 
5040 
5036 
5032 

6028 
6085 
5021 
5017 
5013 
5009 
6005 
6(N»2 
4998 
49!^ 


19 


1140 


20 


1300 


4994 
4990 
4986 
4983 
4979 
4976 
4971 
4967 
4964 
4960 
4956 

4952 
4949 
4946 
4941 
4937 
4933 
4930 
4926 
4922 
4918 

4916 
4911 
4907 
4903 
4900 

4896 
4892 
4889 
4886 
4881 
4877 
4874 
4870 
4866 
4863 

4869 
4866 
4862 

4948 
4844 

4841 
4S37 
4833 
4830 
4826' 

4822, 
4819. 
4815 1 
481l) 
4808 

4804' 

4800 

4797, 

4793 

4789' 

47S6 
47«i2 
4778 
4775 
4771 


771 
768 
764 
760 
767 
753 

750 
746 
742 
739 
735 

732 

728 
724 
721 
717 

714 
710 

707 
703 
699 
696 


21 


12601 


4559 
4556 
4552 
4549 
4546 
4548 

4539, 
4535' 
4532I 

4528| 
4525 1 

4623  < 

45is; 

4515 

4511, 

4506: 

4505 

4501 

4496 

4494 

4491 

4488 


692  4484 
,689 .  4481  i 
68514477' 
683  I  4474 

678  4471 


675 
671 

668 
664 

660 
667 
663 
650 
646 


4467 
4464 
4460 
4467 

4454 

4460: 
4447' 
4444 
4440 


643I4437> 

639  I  4434 
4636;4430 
632 ,  4427 
629 ,  4424 

625 1  4420 
62214417 
6184414, 
616,4410; 
611  4407* 

4608 

604 

601 
4597 
4584 

4590 
4587!  4381 
4584<4S80 
4580  4377 
4677  4374 

4573  4370 

4.S70  A3tfrt 

46f*i6  4;4M 

4563  4361 

4669  4367 
* 


4404 

44001 

4397 

43941 

4390 

4387 


J 
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22 

*J3 

24 

25 
1500 
3802 

2(3 
1560 
3632 

27 

28 

29 

30 
1800 
3010 

31 

1860 
2868 

^ 

33 

1320  1380 

1440 

1620 

1680 

1740 

1920 

l;^bO 

4357,4164 

3979 

3468 

3310 

8158 

2730 

2596 

1  4354  j  4161 

3976 

3799 

3629 

3465 

3307 

3156 

3008 

2866  2728 

2594 

2 '4351  4158 

3973 

3796 

3626 

3463 

3305 

3158 

8005 

2863  2725 

2592 

3  4347;  4155 

3970 

3793 

3623 

3460 

3302 

8160 

3003 

2861  .  2723 

2590 

4  1 4344  1  4152 

1 

3967 

3791 

3621 

3457 

3300 

3148 

3001 

2859.2721 

2588 

6  4341  4149 

3964 

3788 

3618 

3454 

3297 

8145 

2998 

2866 ;  2719 

2585 

6  433814145 

3961 

3785 

3615 

3452 

3294 

8143 

2996 

2854 ;  2716 

2583 

7,4334  4142. 

3958 

3782 

3612 

3449 

3292 

8140 

2998 

v:'<62 ,  2714 

2581 

8  4331  4139 

3955 

3779 

3610 

3446 

3289 

3138 

2991 

28^'9  1  2712 

2579 

9  4328  4136 

3962 

3776 

3607 

3444 

3287 

8135 

2989 

284/'  2710 

2577 

10  4325,4133 

3949 

3773 

3604 

3441 

3284 

3133 

2986 

2845  2707 

2574 

11  4321 '4130 

3946 

3770 

3601 

3438 

3282 

3130 

2984 

2842 ' 2/05 

2573 

12  4318,4127 

3943 

3768 

3598 

3436 

3279 

3128 

2981 

2840 '270.^ 

2570 

13  4315*4124 

3940 

3765 

3596 

3433 

3276 

3125 

2979 

2838  2701 

2568 

14 1 431 I '4120 

3937 

3762 

3593 

3431 

3274 

3123 

2977 

2835 '  2698 

2666 

16,4308  4117 

1         1 

3934 

3759 

3590 

3428 

3271 

3120 

2974 

2833  2696 

2564 

1614305  4114 

3931 

3756 

3587 

3425 

3269 

3118 

2972 

2831  2694 

2561 

17  4302!  4111 

3928 

3753 

3585 

3423 

3266 

3115 

2969 

2828 :  2692 

2559 

18  4298 

4108 

3925 

3750 

3582 

3420 

3264 

3113 

2967 

2826  2689 

2557 

19  ;  4295  :  4105 

3922 

3747 

3579 

3417 

3261 

3110 

2965 

2824 

2687 

2655 

20  4292 

4102 

3919 

3745 

3576 

341£ 

3259 

3108 

2962 

2821 

2685 

2563 

21  4289 

f 

4099 

3917 

3742 

3574 

3412 

3266 

3105 

2960 

2819 

2683 

2561 

22 

4285 

4096 

3914 

3739 

3571 

3409 

3253 

3103 

2958 

2817 

2681 

2648 

23  i  4282 

1 

4092 

3911 

3736 

3568 

3407 

3251 

3101 

2955 

2816 

2678 

2546 

24  <  4279 

4089 

3908 

3733 

3565 

3404 

3248 

3098 

2953 

2812 

2676 

2544 

36 

4276 

4086 

3905 

3730 

3563 

3401 

3246 

3096 

2950 

2810 

2674 

2542 

26 

4273 

4083 

3902 

3727 

3560 

3399 

3243 

3093 

2948 

2808 

2672 

2640 

27 

4269 

4080 

3899 

3725 

3557 

3396 

3241 

3091 

2946 

2805 

2669 

2538 

28 

4266 

4077 

3896 

3722 

3555 

3393 

3238 

3088 

2943 

2803 

2667 

2535 

29 

4263 

4074 

3893 

3719 

3552 

3391 

3236 

3086 

2941 

2801 

2666 

2533 

30 

4260 

4071 

3890 

3716 

3549 

3388 

3233 

3083 

2939 

2798 

2663 

2531 

81 

4256 

4068 

3887 

3713 

3546 

3386 

3231 

3081 

2936 

2796 

2660 

2529 

32  4253 

4065 

3884 

3710 

3544 

3383 

3228 

8078 

2934 

2794 

2658 

2627 

33  4260 

4062 

3881 

8708 

3541 

3380 

3225 

3076 

2931 

2792 

2656 

2525 

34  4247 

4059 

3878 

3706 

3538 

3378 

3223 

3073 

2929 

2789 

2654 

2522 

3514244 

4055 

3876 

3702 

3535 

3375 

3220 

3071 

2927 

2787 

2652 

2520 

36 

4240 

4052 

3872 

3699 

3633 

3372 

J218 

3069 

8924 

2785 

2649 

2618 

37 

4237 

4049 '  3869 

3696 

3530 

3370 

3215 

8066 

2922 

2782 

2647 

2516 

38  4234 

4046 

3866 

3693 

3527 

3367 

3213 

3064 

2920 

2780 

2645 

2514 

39  1 4231 

4043 

3863 

3691 

3525 

3365 

3210 

3061 

2917 

2778 

2643 

2512 

40 

4228 

4040 

3860 

3688 

3522 

3362 

3208 

3069 

2916 

2775 

2640 

2510 

41  4224 

4037 

3857 

3686 

3519 

3359 

3205 

3066 

2912 

3773 

2638 

2607 

42  4221 

4034 

3855 

3682 

3516 

3357 

3:203 

3054 

2910 

2771 

2636 

2505 

43  4218 

4031 

3852 

3679 

3514 

3354 

3200 

3052 

2908 

2769 

2634 

2503 

4414215 

I 

4028 

3849 

3677 

3611 

3351 

3198 

3049 

2905 

2766 

2632 

2501 

45 

4212 

4025 

3846 

3674 

3608 

3349 

3195 

3047 

2903 

2764 

2629 

2499 

46 

4209 

4022 

3843 

3671 

3606 

3346 

3193 

30U 

2901 

2762 

2627 

2497 

47 

4205 

4019 

3840 

3668 

3503 

3344 

3190 

3042 

2898 

2760 

2625 

2494 

48 

4202 

4016 

3837 

3665 

3500 

3341 

3188 

3039 

2896 

2757 

2623 

2492 

49 

4199 

4013 

3834 

3663 

3497 

3338 

3185 

3037 

2894 

2755 

2621 

2490 

60 

4196 

4010 

3831 

8660 

3495 

3336 

3183 

3034 

2891 

2753 

2618 

2488 

61 

4193 

4007 

3828  3657 

3492 

3333 

3180 

8032 

2889 

2750 

2616 

2486 

52  4189 

4004 !  3825  8654 

3489 

3331 

3178 

3030 

2887 

2748 

2614 

2484 

53 

4186 

4001  3S22' 3651 

3487 

3328 

3175 

3027 

2884 

2746 

2612 

2482 

54 

4183 

3998  3820  3649  3484 

3325*  3173 '3026 

2882 

2744 

2610 

2480 

66 

4180  3995  3^17,3646 

3481  3323 

3170  3022 

2880  2741 

2607 

2477 

66  4177*3991  3814 

3643 

3479 

3320 

3168  8020 

2877  2739 

2605 

2476 

67  4174 

3988  8311 

3640*3476 

3318 

3165 

8018:2876  2737 '2603 

2473 

68  4171 

3:j85 

3808 

3637  3473 

3315 

3163 

301'^.  2873 

2735  2601 

2471 

69! 4167 

3982 

3805 

3636  8471 

8313 

3160 

8018  2870 

2782  2699 

3469 

60  >  4164 

3979  38021 

3632  3468 

3310 

3158  8010 1 28081 

2730  2696  2467] 
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» 

34 

2040 
2467 

35 
2100 

36  1 

37 
2220 
2099 

38 

39 
2340 
1871 

40 

2400 1 
1761 ! 

41 
2460 
1654 

42 
2520 

«l 

44 

45  I 

2160 

2280 
1984 

2580 

2640 

X700 
1249 

2341 

2218 

1549 

1447 

1347 

1 

2465 

2339 

2216,2098 

1982 

1869 

1759 

1652 

1647 

1445 

1345 

1248 

2 

2462 

2337 

2214  2096 

1980 

1867 

1767 

1650 

1646 

1443  1344 

1246 

3 

2460 

2335 

2212  2094 

1978 

1865 

1755 

1648 

1544 

1442  1342 

1246 

4 

2458 

2333 

2210  2092 

1976 

1863 

1764 

1647 

1542 

1440  1340 

1243 

6 

2456 

2331 

2208  2090 

1974 

1662 

1752 

1646 

1540 

1438 

1339 

1241 

6 

2454 

2328 

2206  '  2088 

1972 

1860 

1750 

1643 

1539 

1437 

1337 

1240 ' 

7 

2452 

2326 

2204  2086 

1970 

1858 

1748 

1641 

1537 

1435 

1335 

1238 

8 

2450 

2324 

2202  •  2084 

1968 

1856 

1746 

1640 

1535 

1433 

1334 

1237 

9 

2448 

2322 

2200  2082 

1967 

1854 

1746 

1638 

1534 

1432 

1332 

1235 

10 

2445 

2320 

2198 

2080 

1965 

1852 

1743 

1636 

1532 

1430 

1331 

1233 

1" 

2443 

2318 

2196 

2078 

1963 

1850 

1741 

1634 

1530 

1428 

1329 

1832 

12 

2441 

2316 

2194 

2076 

1961 

1849 

1739 

1633 

1528 

1427 

1327 

1230 

13 

2439 

2314 

2192 

2074 

1959 

1847 

1737 

1631 

1527 

1425 

1326 

1229 

24 

2437 

2312 

2190 

2072 

1957 

-.845 

1736 

1629 

1525 

1423 

1324 

12ST 

16 

2125 

2310 

2188 

2070 

1955 

1843 

1734 

1627 

1523 

1422 

1322 

1225 

16 

2433 

2308 

2186 

2068 

1953 

1841 

1732 

1626 

1522.1420 

1321 

1224 

117 

2431 

2306 

2184 

2066 

1951 

1839 

1730 

1624 

1520 

1418 

1319 

1222 

il8 

2429 

2304 

2182 

2064 

1950 

1838 

1728 

1622 

1518 

1417 

1317 

1221 

19 

2426 

2302 

2180 

2062 

1948 

1836 

1727 

1620 

151b, 1415 

1316 

1219 

•20 

2424 

2300 

2178 

2061 

1946 

1834 

1725 

1619 

1515 

1413 

1314 

1217 

•21 

2422 

2298 

2176 

2059 

1944 

1832 

1723 

1617 

1513 

1412 

1313 

1216 

22 

2420 

2296 

2174 

2057 

1942 

1830 

1721 

1615 

1511 

1410 

1311 

1214 

23 

2418 

2294 

2172 

2055 

1940 

1828 

1719 

1613 

1510 

1408 

1300 

1213 

24 

2416 

2291 

2170 

2053 

1938 

1827 

1718 

1612 

1508 

1407 

1308 

1811 

26 

2414 

2289 

2169 

2051 

1936 

1826 

1716 

1610 

1506 

1405 

1306 

1209 

26 

2412 

2287 

2167 

2049 

1934 

1823 

1714 

1608 

1504 

1403 

1304 

1806 

27 

2410 

2285 

2165 

2047 

1933 

1821 

1712 

1606 

1503 

1402 

1303 

1206' 

28 

2408 

2283 

2163 

2045 

1931 

1819 

1711 

1605 

1501 

1400 

1301 

1906 

29 

2405 

2281 

2161 

2043 

1929 

1817 

1709 

1603 

1499 

1398 

1300 

1203 

30 

2403 

2279 

2159 

2041 

1927 

1616 

1707 

1601 

1498 

1397 

1298 

1801 

;3i 

2401 

2277 

2157 

2039 

1925 

1814 

1705 

1599 

1496 

1395 

1296 

12O0 

;32 

2399 

2275 

2155 

2037 

1923 

1812 

1703 

1698 

1494 

1393 

1295 

llfW 

133 

2397 

2273 

2153 

2035 

1921 

1810 

1702 

1596 

1493 

1392 

1293 

1197 

:34 

2395 

2271 

2151 

2033 

1919 

1808 

1700 

1594 

1491 

1390 

1291 

n»5 

36 

2393 

2269 

2149 

2032 

1918 

1806 

1698 

1592 

1489 

1388 

1290 

1193 

36 

2391 

2267 

2147 

2030 

1916 

1805 

1696 

1691 

1487 

1387 

1288 

119X 

87 

2389 

2265 

2145 

2028 

1914 

1603 

1694 

1689 

1486 

1385 

1267 

1190 

38 

2387 

2263 

2143 

2026 

1912 

1801 

1693 

1687 

1484 

1383 

1285 

1189 

39 

2384 

2261 

2141 

2024 

1910 

1799 

1691 

1585 

1482 

1382 

1283 

1187 

40 

2382 

2269 

2139 

2022 

1908 

1797 

1689 

1584 

1481 

1380 

128S 

1186 

41 

2380 

2257 

2137 

2020 

1906 

1795 

1687 

1582 

1479 

1378 

1280 

1184 

42 

2378 

2255 

2136 

2018 

1904 

1794 

1686 

1580 

1477 

1377 

1278 

1188 

43 

2376 

2253 

2133 

2016 

1903 

1792 

1684 

1678 

1476 

1375 

1277 

1181 

44 

2374 

2251 

2131 

2014 

1901 

1790 

1682 

1577 

1474 

1373 

1276 

1179 

146 

2372 

2249 

2129 

2012 

1899 

1788 

1680 

1676 

1472 

1372 

1274 

1178 

46 

2370 

2247 

2127 

2010 

1897 

1786 

1678 

1673 

1470 

1370 

1272 

1176 

47 

2368 

2245 

2125 

2009 

1895 

1785 

1677 

1571 

1469 

1368 

1270 

1174 

48 

2366 

2243 

2123 

2007 

1893 

1783 

1676 

1570 

1467 

1367 

1269 

1173 

49 

2364 

2241 

2121 

2005 

1891 

1781 

1673 

1568 

1465 

1365 

1267 

1171 

60 

2362 

2239 

2119 

2003 

1889 

1779 

1671 

1566 

1464 

1363 

1266 

1170 

1 

51 

2369 

2237 

2117 

2001 

1888 

1777 

1670 

1566 

1462 

1362 ;  1264 

1168 

52 

2367 

2235 

2115 

1999 

1886 

1776 

1668 

1563 

1460 

1360 ;  1262 

,1167. 

63 

2355 

2233 

2113 

1997 

1884 

1774 

1666 

1561 

1469 

1359 

1261 

11166; 

'64 

2353 

2231 

2111 

1995 

1882 

1772 

1664 

1659 

1457  i  1357 

1259 

;ii63; 

;65 

2351  2229 

2109 

1993 

1880 

1770 

1663 

1558 

1455 

1355 

1257 

,1162 

66 

2349 

2227 

2107 

1991 

1878 

1768 

1661 

1556  1454 

1354 

1266 

'1160 

57 

2347 

2225 

2105 

1989 

1876 

1766 

1669 

1554 1 1452 

1352  1254 

1159 

68 

2345 

2223  '  2103 

1967 

1875 

1765 

1657 

1552; 1450 

1350  1263 

1157  1 

69 

2343 

2220  2101 

1986 

1873 

1763 

1655 

1551 

1449  ,  1349  1261 

1166: 

60 

2841 

2218.20:i9  1984 

1871 

1761 

1654 

1549 '1447  1347  1249 

ill54^ 

TABLE  XCVI.     Logistical  Logartthms. 


115 


46 

00 

2760 

0 

1154 

1 

1152 

s 

1151 

a 

1149 

4 

1148 

6 

1146 

6 

1145 

.  7 

1143 

8 

nil 

i  9 

1140 

10 

1138 

11 

1187 

12 

1135 

13 

1134 

14 

1132 

15 

1130 

16 

1129 

17 

1127 

118 

1126 

|19 

1124 

20 

1123 

21 

1121 

22 

1119 

23 

1118 

24 

1116 

25 

1115 

26 

1113 

27 

1112 

28 

1110 

29 

1109 

30 

1107 

31 

1105 

32 

1104 

33 

1102 

34 

1101 

35 

1099 

36 

1098 

37 

1096 

38 

1095 

39 

1093 

40 

1091 

41 

1090 

42 

1088 

43 

1087 

44 

1085 

45 

1084 

46 

1082 

47 

1081 

48 

1079 

49 

1078 

50 

1078 

61 

1074 

52 

1073 

53 

1071 

64 

1070 

55 

1068 

56 

1067 

67 

1065 

58 

1064 

59 

1062 

60 

1061 

47 


2820 


061 
059 
057 
056 
054 
053 

051 
050 
048 
047 
045 

044 
042 
041 
039 
037 

036 
034 
033 
031 
030 

028 
027 
025 
024 
022 

021 
019 
018 
016 
015 

013 
012 
010 
008 
007 

005 
004 
002 
001 
0999 

0998 
0996 
0995 
0993 
0992 

0990 
0989 
0987 
0986 
0984 

0983 
0981 
0980 
0978 
0977 

0975 
0974 
0972 
0971 
0969 


48 


49 


2880 

0969 
0968 
0966 
0965 
0963 
0962 

0960 
0059 
0957 
0956 
0954 

0953 
0951 
0950 
0948 
0947 

0945 
0944  i 
0942 
0941 
0939 

0938 
0936 
0935 
0933 
0932 

0930 
0929 
0927 
0926 
0924 

0923 
0921 
0920 
0918 
0917 

0915 
0914 
0912 
0911 
0909 

0908 
0906 
0905 
0903 
0902 

0900 
0899 
0897 
0896 
0894 

0893 
0891 
0890 
0888 
0887 

0885 

0684 

0883! 

0881; 

08801 


2940 


0880 
0878 
0877 
0875 
0874 
0872 

0871 
0869 
08G8 
0866 
0865 

0863 
0862 


50 


3000 


0792 
0790 
0789 
0787 
0786 
0785 

0783 
0782 
0780 
0779 
0777 

0776 
0774 


0860  I  0773 
0859  I  0772 
0857  0770 

0856 '  0769 
0855 !  0767 
0853  I  0766 
0852  >  0764 
0850  j  0763 

0849 !  0762 
0847 1  0760 
0846  0759 
0844  0757 
0843  0756 
0841  0754 
0840  0753 
0838  0751 
0837  0750 
0835  0749 

0834  0747 
0833 1 0746 
0831  1 0744 
0830  0743 
0828  0741 


0827 
0825 
0824 
0822 
0821 

0819 
0818 
0816 
0815 
0814 
0912 
0811 
0809 
0808 
0806 

0805 
0803 
0802 
0801 
0799 

0798 
0796 
0795 
0793 
0792 


0740 
0739 
0737 
0736 
0734 

0733 
0731 
0730 
0729 
0727 
0726 
0724 
0723 
0721 
0720 


51  I  52 


3060  3120 


0706 
0704 
0703 
0702 
0700 
0699 

0697 
0696 
0694 
0693 
0692 

0690 
0689 
0687 
0686 
0685 

0683 
0682 
0680 
0679 
0678 

0676 
0675 
0673 
0672 
0670 

0669 
0668 
0666 
0665 
0663 

0662 
0661 
0659 
0658 
0656 

0655 
0654 


0621 
0620 
0619 
0617 
0616 
0615 

0613 
0612 
0610 
0609 
0608 

0606 
0605 
0603 
0602 
0601 
0599 
0598 
0596 
0595 
0594 

0592 
0591 
0500 
0588 
0587 

0585 
0584 
0583 
0581 
0580 

0579 
0577 
0576 
0574 
0573 

0572 
0570 


0652  1 0569 


0651 
0649 


0568 
0566 


0648  0565 
0647  I  0563 
0645  0562 
06UI0561 
0642  0559 


0641  0558 
0640  0557 
0638  0555 
0637  0554 
0635  0552 

0719  0634  0551 
0717  0633  0550 
0716  0631  0548 
0714  0630  0547 
071310628  0546 

0627  0544 
0626  0543 
0624  0541 


0711 
0710 
0709 
0707 
0706 


I 


0623  0540 
0621  !0539 


53. 

3180 

0539 
0537 
0536 
0535 
0533 
0532 

0531 
0529 
0528 
0526 
0525 

0524 
0522 
0521 
0520 
0518 

0217 
OflO 
0514 
0513 
0512 

0510 
0509 
0507 
0506 
0505 

0503 
0502 
0501 
0499 
0498 

0497 
0495 
0494 
0493 
0491 

0490 
0489 
0487 
0486 
0484 

0483 
0482 
0480 
0479 
0478 

0476 
0475 
0474 
0472 
0471 

0470 
0468 
0467 
0466 
0464 

0463 
0462 
0460 
0459 
0458 


54 

55 

3240 

3300 

0458 

0378 

0456 

0377 

0455 

0375 

0454 

0374 

0452 

0373 

0451 

0371 

0450 

0370 

0448 

0369 

0447 

0367 

0446 

0366 

0444 

0365 

0443 

0363 

0442 

0362 

0440 

0361 

0439 

0359 

0438 

0358 

0436 

0357 

0435 

0356 

0434 

0354 

0432 

0353 

0431 

0352 

0430 

0350 

0428 

0349 

0427 

0348 

0426 

0346 

0424 

0345 

0423 

0344 

0422 

0342 

0420 

0341 

0419 

0340 

0418 

0339 

0416 

0337 

0415 

0336 

0414 

0335 

0412 

0333 

0411 

0332 

0410 

0331 

0408 

0329 

0407 

0328 

0406 

0327 

0404 

0326 

0403 

0324 

0402 

0323 

0400 

0322 

0399 

0320 

0398 

0319 

0396 

0318 

0395 

0316 

0394 

0315 

0392 

0314 

0391 

0313 

0390 

0311 

0388 

0310 

0387 

0309 

0386 

0307 

0384 

0306 

56 


336U 


57 


3420 


0300 
0298 
0297 
0296 
0294 
0293 

0292 
0291 
0289 
0288 
0287 
0285 
0284 
0283 
0282 
0280 

0279 
0278 
0276 
0275 
0274 

0273 
0271 
0270 
0269 
0267 
0266 
0265 
0264 
0262 
0261 

0260 
0258 
0257 
0256 
0255 

0253 
0252 
0251 
0250 
0248 
0247 
0246 
0244 
0243 
0242 

0241 
0239 
0238 
0237 
0235 

0234 
0233 
0232 
0230 
0229 

0383  0305 10228 


0382 
0381 
0379 


0304  \  0227 
0302  0225 
0301  0224 


0378:0300 


0223 


0223 
0221 
0220 
0219 
0218 
0216 

0215 
0214 
0213 
0211 
0210 

0209 
0208 
0206 
0205 
0204 

0202 
0201 
0200 


58 


3480 


199 
197 

196 
195 
194 
192 
191 

190 
189 
187 
186 
185 

184 
182 
181 
180 
179 

177 
176 
175 
174 
172 

171 
170 
169 
167 
166 

165 
163 
162 
161 
160 

158 
157 
156 
155 
153 

152 
151 
150 
148 
147 


47 
46 
45 
43 
42 
41 
40 
39 
37 
36 
35 

34 
32 
31 
30 

29 

27 
26 
25 
S4 
22 

21 
20 
19 
17 
16 

15 
14 
12 
11 
10 
09 
07 
06 
05 
04 

03 
01 
00 


59 


3540 


0099 
0098 

0096 
0095 
0094 
0093 
0091 

0090 
0089 
0088 
0087 
0085 

0084 
0083 
0082 
0080 ! 
0079 

0078 
0077 
0075 
0074 
0073 


0073 
0072 
0071 
0069 
0068 
0067 

0066 
0064 
0063 
0062 
0061 

0060 
0058 
0057 
0056 
0055 

0053 
0052 
0051 
0050 
0049 

0047 
0046 
0045 
0044 
0042 

0041 
0040 
0039 
0038 
0036 

0035 
0034 
0033 
0031 
0030 
0029 
0028 
0027 
0025 
0024 

0023 
0022 
0021 
0019 
0018 

0017 
0016 
0015 
0013 
0012 
0011 
0010 
0008 
0007 
0006 

0005 
0004 
0002 
0001 
0000 


i 


r    HjtBVABD    COLLEOB. 


T  or  Habvasd  Oolleob. 


L 


Pi.ATE  L — Eqdatoiul  Telescope  or  the  Obsebtatobt  or  Habtabd  Coluoc 


/ 


Pi^n  n.— Total  Iolimi  or  tn  Smt,  or  Jolt  18,  1860,  as  ownrsD  m 
Ds.  FuumcB,  AT  Castclum  d»  la  Plama. 


FUTB  in.— Dtnun'i  Ookr: 


Ho.  8« 


ftaw  «. 


fto.  19. 


Fig.  38. 


"•*"  r^SacLM. 


Fi<k  33. 


Fio.  65. 


Fie.  98. 


Fm.  101. 


Fxe.  110. 


n&  lis. 


FlGw  117. 


535  Broadway,  New  York. 
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/Veo  &y  vtail  toh69i  paid  /br  in  adwine^ 


Lgriculture,  etc.  —  agricultural 

ClIKMISTKY.  By  Justus  Liebig.  1  vol.,  12iiio, 
clotb, $1  00 

••  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY.  Principles  of. 
With  special  refereneo  to  late  researches  in  En  in- 
land.    By  Justus  Liebig.     1  vol.,  12aio,  cloth,    75 

•*  AQRICULTURE.  Letters  on  Modern.  By 
Justus  Liebig.     1  vol.,  12mo,  cloth,      .    .     1  00 

«  FLAX  COTTON.  Directions  for  the  Cultivation 
of  Flax  and  Preparation  of  Flax  Cotton.  By 
Chev.CIausaen, 25 

•*  FRUITS  AND  FRUIT  TREES  OF  AMERICA. 
Culture,  Propagation,  and  Mnnagement.  By 
A.  J.  Downing.  Revisied  by  Charles  Downing. 
1  vol.,  thick  12mo,  plates, 3  00 

"  OARDENINfJ  FOR  LADIES  AND  COMPAX- 
ION  TO  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN.  By  Mrs. 
Loudon.  E'iited  by  A.  J.  Downing.  1  vol., 
12mo,  cloth 2  00 

«  HORTICULTURE.  Lindley's  Horticulture. 
With  adiiitiods  by  A.  J.  Downing.  1  vol., 
12uio,        2  00 

"  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING.  How  to  Lay  Out 
n  Gnrden  from  a  quarter  of  an  acre  to  one  hundred 
H'-res  in  extent.  By  Edword  Kemp.  1  vol., 
]2tiio,  cloih,  numerous  plates,       ....    2  00 

"  ROSE  (THE).  Its  II Utory,  P«^etry, Culture, and 
C'lii^^iiK^iUiun.  By  S.  B.  Parson.  1  vol.  ]2mo,    1  25 

jchitecture,  etc. — architecture  and 

PAINTING.  Lectures  on.  By  John  Ruskin. 
1  Vol.,  12tn's  plates,  cloth 1  50 

AUCHITECTS— LECTURES  BEFORE  THE 
.SOCIETY  OF.   By  John  Ruskin.  Pamphlet,     15 

rARPENTRY.  THE  AMERICAN  HOUSE 
CAKPKNTEK.  A  Treatise  upon  Architecture, 
<'i>riii''«"<  in-l  Moulding?'',  Framing,  Doors,  Win- 
d..iT-,  '\\v\  .«trtir».  By  R.  G.  ilutfield.  1  vol., 
bvo.,  niiii)«Tous  platen,  cloth, 3  50 

OAKPKNTEll  AND  JOINER'S  HANDBOOK. 
A  U"**!!!!  b-'i-k  for  Carpenters  and  Wood  Workers. 
By  H.  W.  Holly.     ISrao,  cloth, 75 

"  COTTAGE  RESIDENCES.  A  Series  of  Designs 
for  Rural  Cotiaxen  and  Cottage  Villa*,  with  Gar- 
dens and  Grouuds.  By  A.  J.  Downing.  1  vol., 
8vo.,  plates, 3  00 

•  HINTS  TO  YOUNG  ARCHITECTS,  AND  TO 
VEKSONS  ABOUT  BUILDING  IN  THE 
lUUNlRY.  Edited  by  A.  J.  Downing.  1vol., 
8vo, 2  00 

i  S»':VEN  LAMPS  OF  ARCHITECTURE.  By 
J  irm  Riiakin,  author  of  ''Modem  Painters." 
1  vui.,  l2mo,  plates,  cloth, 1  75 

ssaying. —  a  treatise  on  the  assay- 

ING  UP  1.KAD,  COPPER,  SILVER,  GOLD, 
AND  MEMCURY.  Bv  Bodemann  and  Kerl. 
Trari«>laied  Ij  W.  A.  Goodyear.  1  vol.,  12mo, 
cloth, 2  60 

Btronomy.  —  a  treatise  on  astron. 

OMY.  Designed  for  Colleges,  High  Scboolf, 
and  Academio«.  By  Prof.  W.  A.  Norton.  A  new 
edition,  entirely  revised,  largely  re-written,  and 
broaght  ttp  to  present  lime.      1     vol.,  Svo    .3  50 


u 


u 
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Blowpipe  Analysis.  —  a  treatise  on 

THE.     By  Prof.  C.J.  Brush.     (In  preparation). 

Bookkeeping  and  Accountantship. 

ELEMENTARY  AND  PRACTICAL.  In  tno 
parts,  with  a  Key  for  Teachers.  By  Thomas 
Jones,  accountant  and  teacher.  1  vol.,  Svo,. 
cloth, $2  50 

SCHOOL  EDITION.  By  Thomas  Jones.  1  vol., 
Svo,  half  roan, 1  50 

SET  OF  BLANKS.  In  6  parts.  By  Thomas 
Jones, 1  50 

"      DOUBLE  ENTRY  ;  Results  ol.tnined  from  Single 
Entry;  Equation  of  Pxyment.'*,  etc.     By  Thomas 


<i 


it 


Jones.     1  vol.,  thin  Svo, 


Chemistry. — an  elementary  manual 

OF  QUALITATIVE  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 
By  Prof.  Maurice  Perkins.  1  vol.,  12mo, 
£loth, 1  00 

"  A  MANUAL  OF  QUALITATIVE  CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS.  By  C.  R.  Fresenius.  Edited  by 
Prof.  Johnson.    1  vol.,  Svo,  cloth,      ...     4  50 

"  A  SYSTEM  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  QUANTI- 
TATIVB  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS.  By  Dr.  C.  R. 
Fresenius.     1  vol.,  Svo,  cloth,      .... 

"  ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY— THEORETI- 
CAL AND  PRACTICAL.  Bv  Wm.  Allen  Miller, 
M.  D.,  LL.D.  PART  I.— Chemical  Pbysicm. 
1  vol.,  Svo, 4  50 

"  PART  II.  —  lifoKOAHic  Cbemistrt.  1  vol., 
Svo, 7  50 

"  PART  III.^Oroanic  Cbbuistrt.  1  vol.^ 
Svo, 7  50 

Clock  and  Watchmaker.— ne\t  and 

COMPLETE  CLOCK  AND  WATCHMAKER'S 
MANUAL  of  French,  Swiss,  and  £n^Hi>'-  Hocks 
and  Watches,  Cleaning  and  Repairing.  ^  .,  etc. 
By  M.  L.  Booth.     1  vol,  12mo,  phitcf,   .    .    2  OO 

Drawing,  etc, — coe's  drawing  cards. 

Containing  the  latest  Drawings  of  B.  H.  Co«. 
Iq  five  series,  as  follows,  in  neat  covers : 


1. 


u 


zn 


drawing  for  LITTLE  FOLKS.  . 

2. 

"  FIRST  STUDIES  IN  DRAWING.  Complete- 
in  3  numbers  of  18  Cards  each.    Per  No.   .    37  i^ 

3. 

"  COTTAGES,  AND  INTRODUCTION  TO 
LANDSCAPE.  4  numbers  of  18  Cards  each. 
Per  No 37i 


ti 


} 


4. 

EASY  LESSONS  IN   LANDSCAPE.    4  num. 
ben  of  10  Cards  each.    Per  No 37^ 

5. 

"      HEADS,  ANIMALS,  AND  FIGURES.    3  buhk 
ben  of  10  Cards  eacb.     Per  No 37^ 

"      COPY   BOOKS.     Of  Good   Quality  and  Proper 
Siie, 374 
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Descriptive  Geomety,  Drawing, 

etc. —  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY.  Ap- 
plied to  the  Drawing  of  Fortifications  and  Stone 
Cutting.  By  Prof.  D.  H.  Maban.  1  vol.,  8vo, 
phitei*, $1  60 

«  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWINft.  Comprising  Use 
of  Instruments,'  Coi^truction  of  Figares;  Pro- 
jections ;  Elements  uf  Mechanism ;  Topographical 
Drawing :  etc.  With  numerous  plates.  By  Prof. 
D.  H.  Maban.     1  vol.,  8vo,  cloth,      ...     2  50 

<«  ^  ELEHENTS'OP  DRAWING.  1  vol.  12mo,  plates, 
cloth.    By  John  Ruskio, 1  00 

«  TOPOGRAPHICAL  DRAWING.  A  Manual  tor 
Engineers  and  others.  By  Prof.  R.  S.  Smith. 
1  vol.,  8ro,  numerous  plates,  cloth,  ...    2  00 

«      DESCI^IPTIVE   GEOMETRY.    General  Prob- 

lems,  from,  the  Orthugraphio  Projections  of  De- 

scrip  tire  Geometry,  etc.    By  Prof.  S.  E.  Warren. 

J 1  Vol.,  8vo,  plates, 4  00 

"  DkAF3?IN0  INSTRUMENT'S.  A.^fanual  pf 
Drafting  Instruments.  By  Prof.  S.  E.  Warren. 
1  tol;,  12mo,  platef,  cloth,        ....    .     125 

«  GEOMETRICAL  DRAWING.  Manual  of 
Elementary  Geometrical  Drawing.  By  Prof.  S.E. 
Wari'en*    1  vol.,  12mo,  plates,      ....     1  50 

"  ELEMENTARY  PLANE  PROBLEMS.  This 
work  is  designed  to  embrace,  in  a  cheap  and  por- 
table form,  a  fuller  collection  of  Plnne  Problems 
,  than  can  elsewhere  be  fuund  in  a  separate  work ; 
and  is  intended  for  a  text  book  as  well  as  for 
general  use.  By  Prof.  S.  Edward  Wurren.  1  vol., 
12mo,        1  25 

•'  SHADES  AND  SHADOWS.  General  Problems 
of  Shades  and  Shadows,  formed  both  by  Purallel 
and  by  Radial  Rays,  and  shown  both  in  Common 
and  in  I$ometrieal  Projection ;  together  with  the 
Theory  of  Shading.  By  Prof.  S.  Edward  Warren. 
1  vol.,  8vo,  plates, •    3  50 

«'  OIL  PAINTING.  Hand  Book  of  Oil  Painting. 
Adnpted  for  a  text  book  and  for  self  instruction. 
1  Vol.,  12mo,  cloth, 2  00 

<*      PERSPECTIVE.    ELEMENT*  OFJ^ERSPEC- 

TIVE.     Arranged  for  the  use.  of  Bchools.      By 

*     John  Ruskin.     l.vol.,  12n)o,  qIoUi,  .   .....     1  00 

«  PERSPECTIVE.  MANUAL  OF  LINEAR 
PERSPECTIVE.  Form,  Shade,  Shadow,  and 
Reflection.  By  Prof.  R.  S.  Smith.  1  vol.,  8vo, 
plate?,  cloth 2  00 

«•  PERSPECTIVE.  MANUAL  OF  LINEAR 
PKKSPECTIVE.  By  Prof.  S.  E.  Warren.  1vol., 
12mo,  cloth, 1  00 

Dyeing  and  Calico  Printing.  — a 

PKACTICAL  TREATISE.  By  an  experienced 
Dyer.  With  a  Supplement  by  Robert  Macfarlnne. 
1  vul.,  8vo,  numerous  plates, 5  00 

Electricity  and  Magnetism.—  By 

William  Allen  Miller,  M.  D.,  LL.D.  1  vol.,  8vo, 
clotb, 2  5a 

Electro  Metallurgy.  —  elements  of. 

By  Smee.     1  vol.,  12mo, 

Engineering,  etc.  —  American  engi- 
neering. Illustriited  by  Inr^o  detailed  en- 
gravlngs.     16  26  humbersj  folio.     By  G.  Weis- 

senborn .30  00 

do.        do.        2  vols.,  half  morocco,   .    .    42  00 

«  LOCOMOTIVE  engineering,  AND  THE 
MECHANISM  OF  RAILWAYS.  A  Treatise  on 
the  Prioeiples  and  Construction  of  the  Looomo* 
tivt  Engine,  Railway  Carriages,  and  Railwny 
Plani.  Illustrated  with  sixty  large  engravings 
and  namerom  woodcuts.  By  Zerab  Colbarn,  C.  B. 
Completa  in  Two  PorU.  Pnrt  I.,  1  vol.,  4to, 
•loth, 11  00 


Engineering,  etc. — civil  ENonfEEx. 

ING.    ELEMENTAKY  COURSE  OP.  By  Pro'. 

D.  H.  Mahan,  of  West  Point.     1  vol^  8tu.  v::a 

numerous  cuts, $4  it 

"  MECHANICAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  ENGI- 
NEERING  AND  ARCHITECTURE.  Bt  M  «. 
ley.  Edited,  with  additions,  by  Prof.  D.  H.  Ux-^r.. 
1  vol.,  870, ^i* 

««  MOLESWORTH'S  POCKET  BOOK  OP  ENiiI- 
NEERINa  FORMULiB 1  .# 

Hebrew  Grammar,  etc.— a  gr^v 

MAR  0^  TH&  HEBREW  LANGUAGE,    ys  't 
copious  Appendixes.  By  Prof.  W.  11.  Gre«D.  1 « 
8vo,  cloth, «  .  / 

"     'AN   ELEMENTARY  HEBREW   GRAMMAR. 
With   Tables,  Reading   Ezeruiecs,  and  Wy »  .• 
'inry.     By   Prof.  W. 'H.  Green.     1    vol.,  11  x 
cloth, I  yt 

"  HEBREW  CHRESTOMATHY ;  or.  Lesions  a 
Reading*  and  H^'ritlog  Hebrew.  1  voi^  v^ 
cloth, :,  w 

Horse  Railways.  —  street  or  hoks^ 

POWER  RAILWAYS.  By  A.  Eaaton,  C-  L 
1  vol.,  12mo,  plates,  clotb, 2  (^ 

Iron,  etc. — cast  and  wrought.  App:..^  j' 

bil^ldlng  ]>arpbse8.  By  William  Fairbaira.  1  *  i. 
8ro,  cloth, !  .* 

FRENCH.  HISTORY  AND  PROGRESS  T 
THEIRON  TRADE— From  1621  to  15jo7,i::  -i 
United  States.     1  vol.,  8ro,  cloth,    .     .     .    2  v. 

TRURAN,  W.,  ON  THE  IROX  MAXTTA:- 
TURES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.  1  vol..  !  . 
(London  edition),  platec, I,  > 

Lead  •  Pipe.  —  collection  op  reports 

AND  OPINIONS  OF  CHEMISTS— On  t5«  ..? 
of  Lead  Pipes  for  service  pipe  in  the  dutriM*  t 
of  Water.    By  J.  P.  Kirkwood.  C.  E.    1  vol..  *- 
cloth, 1  .. 


u 
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Boilers.  —  treatisb  ox  t::t 

MARINE      BOILERS     OF     THE     VNll--' 
STATES.     1  vol.,  8vo,  cloth, i  ^ 

Medical,  etc.  —  bronchitis.  ATreati?*  <« 
Diseases  of  the  Air  Passages,  and  thoea  af .  • 
tions  of  the  Throat  called  Broachitisi,  cir.. » 
By  Horace  Green,  M.  D.     1  vol.,  Sro,  platas,  «  «' 

''      CONSUMPTION.    A  Practical  TreaiiM  nc  I^ 
monary  Tuberculosis;   embracing    ita    lii«*  '^ 
Pathology,  and  Treatment.    By  Horac«  G*    » 
M.  D.     1  vol.,  8vo,  cold  plates,  clotb,    .     .    c  i« 

"      CROUP.    The  Pathology  of  Croap,  with  nm.-* 
on  its   treatment   by  Topical    Medieatiun.     I* 
Horace  Greeui  M.  D.    1  vol.,  Svo,     •    .     .    1  .« 

"      FAVORITE     PRESCRIPTIONS.       S«W     - 
from  Favorite.  Prescriptions  of  lirtnit  Ais.<' 
Praotitioners.    By  Horaoe  Qreen»  M.l>..  L  .  1 
1  vol.,  8vo, : 

'•      LARYN;C..     The  Surgioal    Treatoieat    .  f      • 
Polypi  of  the  Laryoi,  etc.    By  Iloraoe  M"' 
M.  D.    1  vol.,  Svo, 11 

"      HINTS  TO  MOTHERS  for  the  Maaafesvr: 
Health  dnring  the  period  of  Pregnancy,  aai  i 
the  Lying-io-roon,  etc.,  etc     Bj  X>r.  T^-r^* 
Bull.    1  vol.,  l2mo, «  ;• 

"  HYDROPATHY.  GUIDE  TO  HT0ROPATE1 
or  Every  Man  bis  own  Doctor.  By  C<aa'..* 
1  vol.,  12mo,  elotb, ;  .« 

"      HYDROPATHY.  THE  THEORY  A VP  PB^: 
TICE  OF  HYDROPATHY.  Iolen4^l«rper*^' 
ttie.    By  H.  Franckt.    1  vol.,  ISso^  doU,    i   ^ 
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ete;  —  HYDROPATHY.  RESULTS 
OF  HYDROPATHY;  or,  Gooitipation  not  a  Dis- 
ease of  tb«  Bowel« — IndigesHon  not  aDideaseof 
the  Siomacb.  By  Dr.  Edward  Johnson.  1  vol., 
12mo,  cloth $1  00 

«  HEALTH  OF  WOMEN  at  the  Critical  Periods 
of  Life.  By  J.  E.  Tilt,  M.D.  1  toI.,  ISmo, 
cloth,       60 

<*  MICROSCOPICAL  DIAGNOSIS.  TREATISE 
ON.  Bj  Qaitaf  Von  Duben.  1  toI.,  Sto, 
cloth, 1  UO 

Military,  etc.  —  advanced  guard, 

OUTPOST,  and  DETACHMENT  SERVICE. 
By  Prof.  D.  H.  Mahan.  1  vol.,  18mo,  pUte?,   1  26 

"  PIELD  FORTIFICATIONS.  A  Treatise  on, 
with  uomerous  illustrations.  By  Prof.  D.  H. 
Mahan.    EnUrged,  1  vol.,  8vo,  duth,  .    .    3  50 

**  PERMANENT  FORTIFICATIONS.  A  Treatise 
on,  with  plutei.  By  Prof.  D.  H.  Mahan.  1  vol., 
8v«,  cloth, 6  00 

«  FORTIFICATIONS  AND  STONE  CUTTING. 
Descriptive  Geometry  applied  to  the  Drawing  of. 
By  Prof.  D.  H.  Mahan.  1  vol.,  8to,  plate*, 
cloth, 1  60 

Mining  and  Metallurgy  of  Oold 

AND  SILVER.  By  J.  A.  Phillips,  Mining  En- 
gineer.     1  vol,  Svo,  nearly  ready. 

ICacliinist. — the  boston  biachinist— 

fur  the  Apprentice  and  advanced  Machinist; 
showing  how  to  make  and  use  every  tool.  With 
a  Treatise  on  Screw  and  Gear  Cutting.  By 
Walter  Fitxgerald.    1  vol.,  ISmo,  cloth,    .        75 

HEisoeUaneous.— ART  of  memory,  pheno- 

Mnomotechny;  or,  the  Art  of  Memory.  By 
Francis  Fauvel  Guurand.     1  vol.,  8ro,      .    2  00 

•'  PHENO-MNEMOTECHNIC  DICTIONARY. 
Being  a  ciitsstfication  of  itie  Homophonic  words 
of  English  Language.  By  Francis  F.  Oourand. 
1  vol.,  8vo, 2  00 

**  AMERICAN  ANTIQUITIES  and  Researches  in 
the  Origin  and  History  of  the  Red  Race.    By 

A.  W.  Bradford.     I  vol.,  Svo 1  50 

««  CATALOGUE  OF  AMERICAN  BOOKS.  The 
American  Catalogue  of  Buoki,  from  January  1861 
to  Jasnnry  1866.  Compiled  by  James  Kelly. 
1  vol.,  8ro,  net  ca«h,       5  00 

^  CARLYLE'S  HEROES  AND  HERO  WORSHIP, 
and  the  Heroic  in  History.  By  Thomas  Carlyie. 
1  vol.,  12mo,  cloth, I  00 

«  CHEKVER.  capital  PUNISHMENT.  A 
Defence  of.  By  Rev.  George  B.  Cheevor,  D.  D. 
Cloth, 60 

*<  CHEEVER.  HILL  DIFFICULTY,  and  other 
Miacellanies.  By  Rev.  George  B.  Cheever,  D.  I>. 
1  vol.,  12mo,  doth, 1  00 

w  CHEEVER.  JOURNAL  OF  THE  PILGRIMS 
AT  PLY3I0UTH  ROCK.  Bj  Goo.  B.  Cheever, 
D.  D.     1  vol.,  12mo,  cloth, 1  00 

**  CHEEVER.  WANDERINGS  OP  A  PILGRIM 
IN  TlfE .  Al«PS.  By  George  B.  Cheever,  D.  D. 
1  vol.,  12mo,  cloth, 1  00 

«*  CHEEVER.  WANDERINGS  OF  THE  RIVER 
OF  THB  WATER  OF  LIFE.    By  Ror.  Dr.  Geo. 

B.  Cheever.    1  vol.,  llmo,  cloth,      ...    1  00 

««  CHINESE  EMPIRE.  The  Middle  Kingdom. 
A  Sftrvlsy  bf  Che  GeogVapliy,  Government,  Educa- 
tion, Social  Life,  Arts,  and  Religion  of  the 
Chinese  Empire.  By  8.  Welles  Williams.  2  vols., 
ISfflo,  plater, i  00 

^  CORTES  DESPATCHES.  Addressed  to  the 
Bmperur  Cbaries  5th.     1  vol.,  12mo,    .    .     1  50 
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Miscellaneous. — decimal  system.  The 

Extension  to  Weights  and  Measures  in  harmony  x 
with   the  National   Currency.    By  J.  H.  Felton. 
1  vol.,  12mo, $    7i5 

HISTORY  AND  LIFE  of  Rev.  Dr.  John  Tauler, 
of  StrAitbourg.  With  Preface  by  Rev.  Charlw 
Kingsley.     1  vol.,  12mo,      .     .* 2  00 

INFIDELITY.  The  Causes  and  ConsequAncM 
of.— (Perversion:  A  Tale  of  the  Times),  by  Rev. 
W.  J.  Conybeare.     1  vol.,  12mo,  cloth,      .     1  00 

KNITTING,  NETTING,  AND  CROCHET,  By 
Mr?.  Gangain  and  Gore.     8ro,  plates,  .     .         50 

LEILA  ADA:  The  Jewiih  Convert  Including 
her  Diary.  By  0.  T.  Heighwsy.  1  vol.,  18mo, 
cloth, 1  00 

LEILA  ADA  :  Relatives  oC  By  0.  T.  Heigh, 
way.     1  vul.,  ISmo,  cluth, 7j| 

"  NEW  TALE  OF  A  TUB.  An  Adventure  in 
Verse.  By  T.  W.  N.  Bailey.  With  plates.  1  vol., 
12mo,        bi 

"  NOTHING  TO  YOU;  or,  Mind  your  own  Busi- 
ness.  An  answer  to  "Nothing  to  Wear."  Plates, 
cloth, 74 

"  PARIS  SOCIAL.  A  Sketch  of  £very.day  Life 
in  the  French  Metropolis.  By  Col.  R.  H.  Addi- 
son.    1  vol.,  18mo,  cloth,  plates,      .    .    .    1  50L 

"  PENTATEUCH  VINDICATED  from  the  As- 
persions of  Bishop  Culen»o.  By  Prof.  W.  H. 
Green,  D.D.     1  vol.,  12mo,  cloth,      ...     1  25 

"      PROVERBIAL    PHILOSOPHY.     A   Book  of  ' 
Thought*  and  Arguments,  including  lOOO  lines. 
Bj  M.  F.  Tupper.     1  vol.,  12mo,  cloth,      .     1  25 

**  POCKET  BIBLE— Story  of.  1  vol.,  12mo, 
plates,  cloth, 1  00 

"  WALTON  AND  COTTON.  COMPLETE 
ANGLER;  ur.  The  Contemplative  Man's  Recrea- 
tion.  Edited  by  Dr.  Betbune.  1  vol.,  12mo, 
platen,  cloth  extra, 3  00 

Folyteclinic  Schools.— notes  on  poly- 

TECHNIC  OR  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOLS  in  the 
United  Slates;  their  Nature,  Position,  Aims,  and 
Wants, 40 

DNtPORK   IN   8IXB   AMD   STYLE. 

Raskin's  Works. — modern  painters. 

&  vols.,  tinted  paper,  bevelled  boards,  plates,  in 
box, U  00 

do.        do.        half  calf, 21  00 

do.        do.        without  plates,  white  paper,    9  00 

do.        do.  du.  half  calf,       17  50 

"      STONES  OF  VENICE.  3  vols.,  on  tinted  paper,  , 
bevelled  boards,  in  box, 7  00  * 

do.        do.    white  psper,  3  vols.,  cloth,     .    5  00 

do.        do.    half  calf, 12  00 

"  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS.  Including  "Seven 
Lamps  of  Architecture;"  ''Lectures  on  Architec- 
ture and  Prtinring;"  "Two  Paths;"  "Element* 
of  Drawing:"  "Elen.ent9  of  Perspective;" 
"  Political  Economy  of  Art,-""  Pre.RaphaeUti»m  ;* 
*' Consuuction  of  Sheep-folds;"  "King  of  the 
Golden  River;"  ''Sesame  and  Lilies;"  *'I«ecturt 
before  Society  of  Architects :"  "  The  Ethicv  of  the 
Dust :"  "  Unto  this  Last ;"  "  Crown  of  Wild  Olive." 
5  vols.,  on  tinted  paper,  bevelled  boards,  U 
box, 14  00 

do.        do.        5  vols.,  half  calf,   .    .    .    .  21  00  • 

"  SEVEN  LAMPS  OF  ARCHITECTURE.  1  vol., 
12mo,  cloth, 1  25 

do.        do.    1  vol.,  12mo,  plates,  cloth,      .    1  75 

"  LECTURES  ON  ARCHITECTURE  AND 
PAINTING.    1  vol.,  12mo,  cloth,  plates,  .    1  50 

"  TWO  PATHS.  Being  Lectures  on  Art.  1  vol., 
12ao,  doth,  plates, 1  If 
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Raskin's  Works. —elements  of 

DRAWING.     1  vol.,  12ino,  cloth,  plates,     $1  00 

**  ELEMENTS  OF  PERSPECTIVE.  1  vol.  12oio, 
clotb, ._.^.     1  00 

*'  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  OF  ARtI  T  vol., 
12mo, 1  00 

«  PRE-RAPHAELITISM— Con«tnietion.ftf  Sbeep- 
folde — King  of  tb«  Ooldeo  River.  1  vol.,  'l2ino; 
clotb,       1  00 

•'  .SESAME  AND  LILIES.  Two  Lectures  on 
Bookfl  RDd  Women.     1  vol.,  12ino,  cloth,        1  00 

«*  LECTURE  BEFORE  SOCIETY  OF  ARCHI- 
TECTS         15 

"  THE  ETHICS  OF  THE  DUST.  Ten  Lectures, 
to  Little  Hou^tewives,  etc.     1  vol.,  12mo,  .     1  25 

«  UNTO  THIS  LAST.  Four  E«.«ays  on  the  First 
Principles  of  Politicnl  Economy.  1  vol.,  12mo, 
cloth, 1  00 

**  THE  CROWN  OF  WILD  OLIVE.  Three  Lec- 
tures on  Work,  Traffic,  and  War.  1  vol.,  12mo, 
rloth, 1  00 

«  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS.  Vol.  5,  contnin- 
ing  "Ethics  uf  the  Dust,"  nnd  «  Unto  this  Lnst." 
On  tinted  pnper,  uniform  with  "Works."  .     2  60 

"  COMPLETE  WORKS.  On  tinted  paper,  and  In 
bevelled  bonrds,  including  "  Crown  of  Wild 
Olive."     13  ruls.  in  three  boxes,       .     .     .  35  00 

Saw  Piling. — the  art  of  saw  filing 

Soientitjcally  trented  and  explained.  With  di- 
rect ion  •«  fur  ptiiting  in  order  all  kinds  of  Saws, 
r.y  II.  W.  Holly.     18mo,  cloth,    ....        75 

Screw  Propeller. — a  treatise  on  the 

SCREW  PROPELLER,  Screw  Vessels,  and  Screw 
EiiiriiH'?.  Illur'trnted  by  numerous  enj^ravings 
nn.l  wood-cuts.  I>y  John  Bourne,  C.  E.  Com- 
plete in  tvTo  parts.     Part  I.,  1  vol.,  4to,     .  15  00 

Ship  Building. —  theoretical  and 

PRACrU'AL.  Conpi.-ting  of  the  Hydraulics  of 
Ship  Luildinjr;  or,  Bouynncy,  Stability,  Speed, 
nnd  Design — The  <jeometry  of  Ship  Building;  or, 
Modelling,  Drawine,  and  Lnying  Off— Stren^fth 
of  AfateriMls  as  npplied  to  Sliip  Building — Miists, 
Sails,  nnd  Rigijing — Marine  Steam  Engineering — 
Ship  Building  t\>r  Piirpo!»es  of  War,  By  lynac 
Watts,  C.  B.;  W.  J.  M.  Kankine,  C.  E.;  Fred'k  K. 
Barnes  ;  James  Robert  Nupier,  etc.  Illustrated 
with  numerous  tine  engravings  and  wood-cuts. 
1  vol.,  foiio,  cloth 40  00 

do.        do.        half  rii.ssia, 45  00 

Ventilation.  —  ventilation  in  ameri- 

CAN  DWELLINGS.  lUuftrated  by  numerous 
plates.     By  Dr.  D.  B.  Reid.     1  vol.,  i2mo,    1  50 


BEAUTimL  PRESENTATION  VOLUMES. 

Printed  on  tinted  paper,  and  elegantly  bound  in  crape 
cloth,  extra,  berelled  boards,  gilt  bead. 

RUSKIN'S  BEAUTIES ;  or.  The  True  and  the  Beautiful 
io  Nature,  MoraU,  and  Religion.     1  vol.  12mo,  $2  50 

RUSKIN'S  PRECIOUS  THOUGHTS  —  Moral  and 
Religious.     1  vol.  12uio, 2  00 

RUSKIN'S  SESAME  AND  LILIES.  1  vol.l2mo,  I  50 

RUSKIN'S    ETHICS  OF  THE    DUST.     ]2mo,  1  75 

RUSKIN'S  CROWN  OF  WILD  OLIVES.  12mo,  1  50 

WALTON  AND  COTTON'S  COMPLETE  ANGLER. 
Edited  by  Rev.  Dr.  Bethune.     Plates,  cloth,    .     3  00 

THE  VOICES  OP  THE  YEAR;  or,  The  Poet's 
Kalendar.  Containing  the  choi(*ost  Pastorals  in  our 
Language,  for  every  month  in  the  Ve:ir.  1  vol.,  8vo, 
plataf,  full  gilt,  cluih,  extra 4  00 


The  Following  Sngliflh  Pablieatioiii 

will  be  sold  from  thif  date  lit  same  discount  and  «■ 
same  termi  as  our  own  Publications.     Full 
Cataloguef  gratis. 

Bagster's  & -Son's  Bibles,  etc.,  etc. 
Alford's  (H,,  D.D.)  Greek  Tes- 

tament.    i  vols.,  8vo,  cloth, $54  M 

Wordsworth  (Chr.,  D.D.)  Greek 

Te^'tamcnt.     2  vols.,  royal  Svo, \\  ^9 

The  Publications  of  the  London 

Tract  Society. 

Murray's  Hand  Book  for  Travellers. 

Black's 

The  Picture  Reward  Cards  of 

Campbell  k  Tadhope,  Tract  Society,  and  Gall  k 
Ingles.     Consisting  of  over  100  varietiea. 

The  Sunday  at  Home. 

A  Family  Maj^:izine  for  Sabbath  Readinj^.    Is- 
sued in  Monthly  Parts.     Royal  Svo,  numerous 
wood  |?ravin)5S,  and  colored  plates:  per  rear,    ,    ^  ^ 
The  back  voU.,  from  1853-61,  clotb,  each,   .     .     :  l 
The  back  vol?.,  for  years  1S62,  '3,  '4,  'o,  and  '6, 
enlarged  size, ci> 

The  Leisure  Hour. 

A  Family  Journal  of  Ipstruction  and  Reerestior. 
with    numerous  wood  OQcravinKs  and   rMl>>re^l 
plates.  Royal  Svo,  in  Mont^Uy  P.irts ;  per  year,     I  • 
Back  vols.,  from  1832-61,  riot b>  each.      .     .    .        ■ 
do.         do         1SC2-66,  each,  ." ^, 


The  Child's  Companion. 

With  numerous  '.vood  engravings  and  colcre<l 
plates.  In  Monthly  Pnrtp;  per  year,  .  .  . 
Back  voir*.,  from  1SS1-C6,  tfWth,  eacl),      .     .     . 
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J.  W.  &  .^ON  are  Agents  for  <he  Siile  of 

The  Beautiful  Cambridge  Bibles, 

and  offer  the  f^ame  on  the  most  liberal  terai. 

Catalogues  griilii*. 


'   Beautiful  English  Juveniles, 

on  same  terms  as  our  own  Publication*. 

The  Nursery  Rhymes,  Old  &  New. 

1  vol.,  sq.  16mo,  beautifully  buubd,  illastrmtcd,    *  >• 

Ward  &  Lock's  Painted  Toy  Books. 

Printed  in  colors,  verv  beautiful — **  The  Hoas«> 
that  Jack  Built,"  "'Death  of  Cock  Robin.'* 
"Comical  Cot,"  "Mother  Ilobbard/*  "JanDv 
Wren,"  "New  Picture  Alpbibet."  •'Xurterr 
Rhymes."  "Greedy  Ben,"  "Naughty  Puf^ 
pies,"  "  Little  Pussy  Cats."     Per  doi.     ...«.■♦ 

The  Diverting  History  of  John 

Gilpin.  Illustrated  by  C  A.  Doylc.  C'olcr«^l 
plates.     Per  doc 1^' 

Beautiful  Juvenile  Tales, 

Elegantly  printed  io  coloro,  4to,  faaey  eav«r9 — 
"Children  in  the  Wood."  *' Little  lUi  Rid.ng 
Hood,"  "Jack  and  the  Bmjd  Stalk/  •*  Jtck  the 
Giant  Killer."     Per  dot 4-^ 

Nursery  Rhymes,  Old  &  New. 

10  difS'erent  varieties.  Id  fancy  cortrr,  p«r  dcs.    S  M 

Picture  ABC  and  Primer, 

With  numerous  U^'stTAtionf,  faoej  eOTtrt. 

Per  dot ..•••IM 


